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Homo of these Engravings arc described at the pages to which they are respectively assigned in the following list. Others are not so 
described, although they arc placod with referonco to the general subject to which they belong. 'Where suoh description is not found 
in the text, we here subjoin a more particular notice of the Engraving. 
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WOLSEY’S HALL, HAMPTON COURT 

The passage to Wolsoy’s ITall is by a flight of stono steps, above which iB a richly-groined ceiling, with the carving 
still quite sharp, though throo hundred years have passed away since it was executed. The entrance to the hall is at the 
west end, beneath the minstrels’ gallery, which, projecting under the west window, casts a comparative gloom over the 
approach, and, when the hall is first Been, produces an effect of light and splendour almost startling. The hall is one 
hundred and six feet long, forty feet wide, and sixty feet high. The roof is supported by a carved timber framework, 
which stretches across the wide and lofty room in a scries of magnificent arches, each central arch springing from two 
pendents, suspended from the points of two arches which spring on each side from brackets between tho windows. 

Purved timber, resembling the framework of Gothic windows with their tracery, fills up the space between the arches 
and tho coiling. Tho carving is exceedingly rich, and tho whole is painted and finished off in burnished gold. The hall 
is lightod by six Gothic windows high above the floor on each side, a great, window at the v est end, another at tho east 
end, seen over tho top of the screen which separates tho hall from tho withdrawing room, and a beautiful oriel window 
on tho south side, which, reaching almost from the floor to the roof, pours its abundant light on the dais, or raised 
portion of tho pavemont at the upper end appropriated to tho most distinguished persons. Tho canopy -of the oriel 
window, consisting of pcndontB of carved stone, is of singular beauty. The oast and west windows and the oriel are 
decorated with stained glass executed by Mr. Willomont. The walls on each side of the hall are hung with arras tapestry, 
consisting of eight pictures, each of which represents one of the principal events of the life of tho patriarch Abraham. 

Tho whole scries includes ton pieces; the other two are in tho public dining-room at Hampton Court Palace. The 
tapestry belongod to Henry VIII., and has descended tu the present times as a portion of the royal wardrobes. It is not 
known by whom tho designs were made, but they have been ascribed, with some degree of probability, to Bernard von 
( >rlay, of Brussels, who went to Romo when ho was young, and became a pupil of Raphael. He afterwards returned to 
Brussels, and is known to have made other designs for tapestry. Tho tapestry beneath the minstrels’ gallery is of still 
emiior workmanship. 'Thero are various other appropriate decorations in Wolsey’s Hall, which for brilliancy and gorgqous- 
ness of effect are probably unrivalled in Europe or in the world. 


. MONUMENT OF MARY, QUEEN OF SOOTS 55 

Tub monument of Mary, Queen of Scots, is in tho south aislo of llcnry VII.’h Chapel, Westminster Abbey. It 
consists of a table-tomb, on which is a recumbent marble effigy of Mary, well sculptured, by Stone, and apparently an 
excellent likeness. The tomb is enclosed by marble pillars, winch support a lofty ornamented entablature, forming a 
vaulted canopy over the ofligy. Tho material of which tho whole is constructed is white and black marble, and the 
architecture iu the Classic style, which had gradually been coming into fushion, and which had then almost entirely suj>er- 
sedod tho Gothic. 

Mary’s monument is a structure resembling that of Quoon Elizabeth, which is in the north aislo of Henry VII.’k 
C hapel ; both were erected by Mary’s son, James 1.: Stone was the sculptor of both, and though we cannot admire tho 
style of architectural decoration, it must be admitted that both are sumptuous and stately monuments. The table-tomb, 
with a recumbent effigy on tho top and kneeling effigies round the Bides, immediately in front in our engraving, is that of 
Lady Margaret Douglas, afterwards Countess of Lennox, who was the mother of Lord Damley, Mary’s husband, and 
grandmother of James 1. She was the great-granddaughter of Edward IV., granddaughter of Henry VII., sister of 
James V. of Scotland, and noarly related to many other royal personages. 


3. HOUSE OF JOHN KNOX, EDINBURGH 

4. MONUMENT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH . . . * 74 


Thu architectural embellishments of tombs in England, in every successive period, have had a close connection and 
correspondence with the prevailing forms of architecture in edifices. In the reign of James I., by whoso direction tho 
mon ument of Quee.i Elizabeth was erected in Westminster Abbey, Gothic architecture had been entirely superseded by 
the Grecian, Roman, and Italian, the forms of which, we venturo to say, were losfr beautiful, oertainly less appropriate to 
the embellishment (if English tombs. The monument of Queen Elizabeth is constructed of white and black marble, and 
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oonsists of a table-tomb enclosed by tyro sots of six oolamns with Corinthian capitals, each set supporting an entablature 
from the interior of which springs a semicircular arch, forming a vaulted roof, which is surmounted by an attic, ornamented 
with the royal arms and other decorations. The recumbent effigy of the queen is of white marble : the features seem to bo 
exceedingly well represented by the sculptor, Nicholas Stone. The tomb stands in the north aisle of Henry VII.'s Chapel, 
abovo the remains not only of Elizabeth, who died in 1602, but those also of her siBter, Queen Mary, who died in 1558 
Mary has no effigy* 


5. PAINTED SCREEN IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR 

On tho south Bide of the south aisle of the choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, adjoining the south transept, is a 
small chantry chapel, formerly called Oliver King’s Chapel, but now the Aldworth Chapel, in consequence of the several 
members of tho Aldworth family, paternal ancestors of Lord Braybrooke, having been buried in it. Oliver King, who 
built the chapel, was Bishop of Bath and Wolls, and appears to have been buried in Bath Cathedral, pursuant to his will. 
Ho was registrar of the order of the Garter, and secretary to the four royal personages whoso likenesses he caused to be 
painted on the oak panel of which our coloured wood-engraving is a representation. The panel is opposite to the 
chantry chapel, on the north side of the south aisle of the choir. The figures represent Henry VI., his Bon Prince 
Edward, who was murdered after the battle of Tewkesbury, Edward IV., and Henry VII. Each person is painted as 
standing on a pedestal, on tho front of which are his armorial bearings, supporters, and devices. The inscription beneath 
the figure is in Latin, and solicits our rcador to pray for the soul of Oliver King, professor of law, &c., and chief secretary 
to the abovo princes ; and beneath the panel is a marble tablet inscribed to tho memory of tho Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

The remains of Edward IV. are deposited at the east end of the north aislo of the choir. Over a large stone slab, on 
which is inscribed “King Edward IIII., and his queen Elizabeth WiddviHo,” is an open screen of iron gilt in Abe form 
of a pair of gates between two towers, the whole curiously and beautifully wrought in Gothio tabernaclc-work. Tho body of 
Henry VI. was first buried in the abbey of Chortsey, in Surrey, but was afterwards removed to St. George’s Chapel, and 
deposited in the south aisle of the choir. 


G. ST. GEORGE’S HALL, WINDSOR 08 

True magnficent banquoting-room in Windsor Castle, called St. George’s Hall, is two hundred feet long, thirty-four 
feet wide, and thirty-two feet high. The length of tho original hall has boon much increased, by throwing into it a 
second apartment, formerly used as a chapel, and divided from tho hall by a gallery. Vcrrio, employed by CharlcB II., 
painted the walls and ceiling, on which he represented English kings and statesmen, partly in Roman coBtumo celebrating 
a Roman triumph, partly as allegorical and mythological characters ; and when he had completed hiB absurd work, with 
no less absurdity and still greater presumption inscribed over tho tribune at tho top of the hall : — “ Antonins Verrio, 
Neapolitans, non ignobili stripe natus, ad honorem Dei, augustissimi Regis Caroli Secundi, et Sahcti Georgii, molcm banc 
felicissima manu decoravit” (Antonio Verrio, bom of a race not ignoble, to the honour of God, tho most august king Charles 
II., and St. Georgo, decorated this structure with a most felicitous lmnd). St. George’s Hall, however, has since been 
entirely purified from those productions of false taste and vanity. It is lighted by a range of tall pointod-areh windows in 
the south wall, while corresponding Gothio recesses in the north wall contain portraits of the sovereigns of England from 
James I. to tho present time; the walls are wrought in Gothio panels of dork-coloured oak ; the ceiling is adorned with the 
armorial bearings of all the Knights of the Garter, from tho institution of tho Order to tho present time ; and heraldic insignia, 
borne in shields, of some of the more early Knights, aro placed on the walls between the windows and tho recesses. St. 

George’s Hall, as it appears at presenL, not only from its vast length, but lor the simplicity, propriety, and richness of its 
decorations, ranks as one of the most splendid apartments in Europe. 


7. HALL IN OCKWELLS MANOR-HOUSE 107 

Tub old manor-houso of Ockwells is «ituatcd about on# mile wostwuid from Bray, in Berkshire, It is one of those 
mansions built chiefly of timber framework, of which many yot remain iu England, some of fhom almost as largo as 
palacofl and little less magnificent, picturesque without, with their bay windows and ornamental gables, and rich in 
timber-roofs, oak panelling, and carved furniture, within. Sixty or seventy years ago a large part of Ockwells manor- 
house was burnt down. Of tho part which remains, now converted into a farm-house, tho gables aro striking and richly 
carved. The panelling of the hal^ and the fine oriel window divided by mullions into six lights yet remain, but the 
timber roof has been covered up and formed into a flat ceiling. Tho upper windows are still fillod with the original 
paintod glass. Tho mansion was built by John Norreys, lord of tho manor of Ockholt in the parish of Bray, who in 
1465 left a considerable sum by will for the completion of the building* * The paintings in the windows consist of coats 
of arms of the Norreys family, and of thoso of Henry VI., Margaret of Anjou, the abbot of Westminster, Beaufort duke 
of Somerset, Edmund last carl of March, Henry duke of Warwick, Do la role duke of Suffolk, and other noble and 
distinguished persons. 
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t . WHITEHALL CHATEL * 1C9 

* * * 

The interior of the Banqueting House, Whitehall, has been used as a place of worship, under the name of Whitehall 

Chapel, over since tho reign of George I. Tho Banqueting House, which was begun by Inigo Jones in 1619, and 
completed in about two years, was almost the only port of Whitehall Palace which escaped destruction by the fire which 
occurred in 1698. The loftiness of the eictorior^ the. boldly projecting cornices and window-moul din gs, tho half-columns, 
pilasters, and wreaths of fruit and foliage, altogether preduoo an effect in the highest degree 'rich and 'frfctnrosque, and 
render it one of tho most beautiful of the public buildings of London. The interior (the gallery built for the uao of the 
Household Troops having been removed a few years ago) nojy appears worthy of tho exterior— the room, of vest sizo and 
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noUe proportions, being seen in all its original magnifloenoe. A handsome gallery runs along the two sides ; the organ- 
gallery and organ are oyer the door. The great attraction of Whitehall Chapel is the oeiling, painted in oil by Rubens, 
in 1630, for Charles I. It is divided into nine compartments ; the largest, of an oval form, in the centre, representing 
the apotheosis of James I., and two others, of a square form, exhibiting James I. as protector of peaoe, and as seated on 
his throne, appointing Charles 1. as his successor. In the side compartments are genii, who are loading carriages with 
com and fruits : the carnages are drawn by lions and other animals. All the figures are of colossal dimensions. Like most 
large paintings on ceilings, they are somewhat heavy in eflfeot and oppressive to examine ; but the oolouring is very brilliant. 


harmonious, and rich. 

0 . MONUMENT OP LOBD BACON . m 

10. STATUE OP CHARLES L AT OHABING CROSS 190 

11. ST. PAUL’S CATHEDBAL, LOOKING WEST 200 

12. ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK 200 

13. MILTON’S MONUMENT IN ST. GILES’ CHURCH, CRIPPLEGATE 240 


14. KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE 

The Chapel of King's College, Cambridge, is one of the finest specimens in the kingdom of the later or perpendicular 
English architecture. The exterior is noble, but the interior presents a combination of magnificence and beauty almost 
without a parallel. The foundation-stone was laid in September, 1447, in the reign of Henry* VI., but tho building was 
not completed till July, 1515, in the- reign of Henry Till. Tho agreement for the painted windows was not mode till 
1526, and the screen and part of the 'stalls were not erected till 1534. Tho name of the architect was Cloos, or Close, 
whose son Nicholas Cloos became a Fellow of King’s College in 1443, and Bishop of Lichfield in 1452. Tho entire 
length of tlio Cliapel inside is 291 feet, the breadth 45£ feet, and the height 78 feet. The roof is a vast canopy of stone 
wrought into tho most exquisitely delicate tracery, the key-stones forming lurge and beautiful pendentB in the centre, 
from which the ribs of tho arches, with their accompanying tr&ccry, radiate in all directions. The chapel is lighted from 
the sides by twonty-fonr Gothic windows, each of which is nearly fifty feet high, and is filled with tho most brilliant 
paintod glass, representing Scripture subjects, tho designs of which arc so excellent that they liavo been ascribed to Julio # 
Romano, wbo was living at the time when they were exocuted. Tho great cast window is also filled with painted glass ; 
the great west window alone is plain. Tho glass of tho wholo of these beautiful windows is now (1845) undergoing a 
complete cleaning and burnishing, each window being taken out in succession for tbo purpose. The altar-piece is a beautiful 
painting of the Taking down from the CrosB, purchased as the production of iticciarelli ( Panicle di Volterra), but which has 
been ascrilicd to Raphael. A screen of curiously-carved Gothic tabemacle-work, surmounted by the organ and organ-loft, 
about tho middle of tho cliapel, separates the antc-cliaj»el from tho choir. The carved stonework of the ante-chapel is 
exquisitely rich, but tho pannelling of the stalls and tho tabcrnaclc-work of the choir ore not in equally good taste, and do not 
harmonize well with tho style of the rcBt of tho chapel. 


15. CHAPEL OP gT. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 260 

The chapel is ono of tho original structures uf St. John’s College, the foundation-charter of which is dated April 9, 

1511 ; it forms a part of the cast court, or first court, which was completed in 151G, and which then constituted the 
college. The entiro length of tho chapel is 120 foot, the breadth 27 feot ; and it is divided into a chapel and ante-chapel 
by tho organ-gallery, in which an excellent new organ has been set up. Tho chapel only is shown in our coloured wood- 
engraving. A new roof has been recently constructed, tbo timber framework of which is plain, but appropriate and 
handsome. Tho stalls aro of Gothic tabernacle- work elaborately carved ; a new brass caglc-desk is greatly admired ; and 
indeed tho fitting up of the cliapel is altogether in tho best taste. Tho east window is of elegant design, and the painted 
glass with which it is filled produces great richness of effect. The altar-piece, painted by Sir Robert Ker Porter, repre- 
sents John tho Baptist preaching in the wilderness; tho commanding figure of the preacher and tho deep attention of tho 
hearers ore very impressively exhibited. In Iho ante-chapels are some ancient tombs : that of Archdeacon Ashton, an early 
benefactor, is much mutilated : ho is represented in his robes, with a skeleton beneath him ; and the tomb exhibits also the 
quaint emblem of his name— an ash upon a tun. Choral serviced performed on th&evenings of Saturday and Sunday, and on 


the mornings of theso Sundays when tho sacrament is admin&tered. * 
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THE PERIOD 


ACCESSION OF HENRY TV. TO THE END OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 

A.D. 1485—1608. 


CHAPTER I.— ANTIQUITIES OF THE CROWN AND THE STATE. 


MEMORABLE period of English 
history is the one to which we have 
now arrived, for It “ was that of the 
birth of modern policy, and that in 
which the foundations were laid of 
the still enduring system of the Euro* 
pean states. Nothing that was then 
established has been greatly shaken 
since: all the changes that have 
since taken place have beep Ultle more 
than the growth and development of 
the arrangements that were then made, 
and the principles that were then called 
into notion. This reign, therefore, may be considered as the 
deginning of the modem history of England.” (‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia.*) If; therefore, that “ policy ” and that “ system" have 
foiled in some respects to secure what we now begin to perceive is the 
true end of government — the happiness of tho governed, we have 
only to look bask at the originator of both — Henry VII. — to be 
thankfhl that matters are not worse; for assuredly few men ever 
lived, who combined in themselves at onoe so much external and 
internal power, arising from their position and their intellect, with 
so little desire for the improvement or exaltation of the people, or 
even for their well-being in the state in which he found them, as the 
founder of the Tudor dynasty. Look but at his oojects as we find 
them developed in die notions of his reign I They were first, and 
naturally enough, to aaoure himself upon the throne, which succes- 
sive insurrections endangered : secondly, to erect his sovereignty 
into es absolute a despotism as all existing laws and customs which 
he respected in the letter would admit of, by l all kinds of violation 
of their spirit: thirdly, by extracting from his subjects the last 
sixpence that could bo wrung from them by oppressive though still 
Itgitl exactions, and them ended hie objects — no, we forget, there 
was one mom. Henry, having achieved ell these, set lastly to wprk 
to savs his very precious soul, not by undoing all that was evil, or 
selfish, or utyust in his previous lifo, as though conscious that they 
were the things that put It in peril, but by provision for the due 
lodgment of hie soul's mortal tenement in • sumptuous resting- 
piece (Fig. 1396), and by the establishment of masses , to be 
said dr sung daily for seer. Haring sttooeeded in dircum venting 
all men with whom ho bad had to deal in Ms H&tlme, one could 
almost fonoy ho hid practically arrived at the Idea that be could 
ofreumvmt God when he was about to dia, and co mash heayen by 
Me own way. And now that ho boa been dead for above' three 
osaipri s s ,, and that the mam as have bean d fo eontiuuad in oonaequenoe 
of Ms own son’s religious policy, for nearly as Jong, Henry 
•till sc ami oe It worn to be guarding against all surprise from the 
powen of evil,— to bo lying dofimdad by entrenchment within 
ontTsnnhmont, First, them ore the walls of that sacred edifice, 


'Westminster Abbey, to be passed; then tho most sacred part of 
that ssored edifloe, tho altar, interposes, beyond which Henry lies 
buried in his chapel ; and even when that chapel is reached, them 
is the tomb itself (Fig. 1897), surrounded by high brawn 
walls, and guarded at every comer and side by saints and 
angels. With Henry mete hie wife, Elisabeth of York, 
daughter of Elizabeth Woodville; and though their perishable 
parts have been long reduced to dust and bones, they am most 
worthily represented in their habits as they lived in the ad mi rab le * 
effigies above (Figs. 1891, 1893); which with the monument forma 
a work of the most sumptuous and masterly character. The 
sculptor was Tormgisno. 

It would be impossible to give any sufficient Idea of the power and 
subtlety of the mind of this extraordinary man, for, like himself; it 
was seldoip visible, whether in life or death, bat from behind a serves. 
Looking a^ his own idea of government as aimply that of seltaggnui. 
dizement, it was complete, equal to all things. When Richard 
had to be struck down, no man of pure action could have done the 
thing better — mom straightforwardly — more energetically : he knew 
well, that was no time for bribing, flattering, menacing, persuading ; 
tiie adventurer for a throne that is preoccupied must strike sud- 
denly would he strike sueoesifully, and while men’s minds are fer- 
menting with the ideas hie claim has instilled: when that sub- 
sides — routine — the every-day business and placidity of lifo, above 
all the prestige of actual sovereignty, become Immoveable forces 
standing in his path. Boe worth was won heroieaUy, at toe imminent 
hazard of toe adventurer’s lifo ; but onoe a Mug, never again do 
we find Henry repeating the same line of conduct under what he 
esteemed essentially different clrcnmstanoes.^ He je always where 
he is wanted, knowing, guiding everything ; bat not whore he is 
not wanted, ip the van of the battle, risking in his person his 
crown and dynasty. It is a strange foot, and out calculated 
powerfully to show tho influence of toe times inwMgiy teen live 
in moulding even too most powerfhl characters, toot ton three 
primes who stand out above ell others es the actual impetoenetiimc 
of etate-eunning, lived at the earn time; they town BtaBantyl of 
Spate, Louie XI. (whom Scott has nude so familiar to as in Ms 
‘ Quentin Durward’), and Henry VIZ. , 

With these prefatory iemaria we now p toeoo d to node# that 
event in Henry’s reign which was the most personally important to 
him ; which engaged Me attention for s everal yaars, and must have 
cost him much secret anxiety and mortification ; which, in a word, 
left Mm uncertain that Me sovereignty might not, as daring toe 
ware of too Boses, be changed to banishment er death, within too 
next year, month, or weak. Wo Mlade to tho insorreoiienf -or 
invasions that had for their otrjsot the placing Farida Wavbeeh 0* the 
throne, as the real son of Edward,— ho who was supposed to have 
been murdered with his elder brother by Gkmoaater in the Tower, 
—and which followed a very similar outbreak, founded upon the 
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dtataM rf to nephew of Edward, the Etrl of Warwick, who had 
tew and wm ooqfetd to the peat itate^riaon at the time that a 
haker’a too, laafart Simoel^qndertook to peraonatp him, and ao 
flur aeooaeded a* to induce Maty tyoopport hbo. Hie pretensions, 
-however, wan pot wend toby tfartofto <f&*» to 1487. 

In the yttr 1484, LordBacoa tettd tie & hie admirable < History 
ofHamyVIV 11 tiie news <mum Uulog end thundering over into 
Engl an d that the Duke of York wm wr a (dive,” the youngest of 
the two sons of Edward lY. f supposed to have been murdered by 
Bichard XXL in the'Bloody Tower. The story ran, that the eldest 
of the boys, Edward Ye, had Indeed died as was reported, but 
that the other had been spared by the murderers, and secretly con- 
veyed oversea; that the petty who had him in charge suddenly 
forsook him, and that ha had long wandered in divers countries 
before he came to the true knowledge of hU royal birth, and the 
wrongs he had sustained. ▲ number of the gentry and nobility «f 
England, Who considered they bad great reason to be discontented 
with the obexmter and government of Henry, sent over to Flanders, 
where Fedtio Sir Bofcort Gliftfd, knight, “ as one that had 
seen and knmhil the true Bichard, n to inform himself and them 
“ whether he wae indeed al he seemed. 91 Sir Robert, after seeing 
and convening with the young man, asserted most positively " that 
this wae indeed Biohard Flantagenet, the true Duke of York, and 
that he well knew him for such.’ 9 On this report, an extensive 
conspiracy was formed to recover the English crown for its supposed 
heir. But that task was not easy with a man of such consummate 
craft and experience as Henry YII. He undeceives his good 
people. He tells them who the Duke of York really is, for he too 
1ms sent out emissaries to inquire. The aspirants name is Feterkin 
or Perkin Warbeok. He is a merchant's son, and a converted 
Jew. He was bom in the Flemish city of Touraay ; lived much 
with English merchants In Flanders ; add had been recently travel- 
ling about Europe as servant to Lady Brompton, wife of an English 
exile. In oeae this version of the story foil to set all to rest, the 
coasts are strongly guarded, to impede thef landing of enemies, or 
the escape of fugitives. Hen’s minds are greatly puzzled with these 
contradictory statements, and what puzzles them still more is x the 
princely state in which the hero of this mysterious romance has 
been living for two years past, in Ireland, in France, and in 
Flanders. The king has hardly enjoyed his throne during that 
time, what with fears about the stranger, and anxious labours to 
overthrow his plans. Henry has watched his slightest movements, 
openly or by spies. Let us glance over the events of those two 
years. 

It was in the beginning of May, 1492, that the so-called^ Duke 
of York first made, as it were, his public appearance, landing in 
the Gove of Cork from Lisbon. The place was well chosen, for 
Deland had been attached with all the vehemence of her undent 
nature to the house of York, since the father of Edward IY. liad 
governed it. The citizens of Cork and their mayor warmly declared 
for the grandson, of the well-remembered and honoured duke. The 
name of liiohprd of York rang through the greater part of Ireland. 
Many Irish nobles were ready to draw the sword for him ; and, say^ 
the historian Speed, 44 lie so enduuitert that rude people with the 
charms of folse hopes and mists of seemings, as he was sure of 
partakers in great plenty.” Charles VIII. of France, hearing, and 
probably believing, that the Duke of York lived, gave him a royal 
invitation, reoeived him in a royal manner, and caused him to be 
royally treated by the whole French court “ Duke Richard" had 
a French guard of honour * to attend his parson, cyid a princely 
maintenance. But such rapid ascent a in the scale of fortune are 
not unftequently attended Ip us rapid falls. Charles of France, 
though but twentywtiwe yeah* old, and of a romantic mind and dissi- 
pitod efa&notar^faod not'negkoted the lessen his father, Louis XI., 
taught him eo carefully In Hi oMMhoodj— “The prince who could 
not dissemble wee utterly unfit to reign over a civilized people.” 
(Varillta.) Charles could dissemble, and wee almost equal already 
to that brightest specimen of king-craft thsin on the eartb-^Henry 
VIL— with whom he, like nearly every other sovereign lu Europe, 
was at enmity. Charles' threatened Ur let the adventurer loose in 
England, backed by a French army; 'a threat to which he Was 
chiefly indebted for the pease of Estaples, the conclusion of which 
terminated Perkin’s expectations for the time in France. When 
Henry asked, however, the surrender to him of hb enemy, Charles 
answered, that it, would be inconsistent with his honour, as we knot? 
it wae with hb poHey. Another treaty might be wanted some day. 
There was plenty ef hope for Perkin, notwithstanding this disappoint- 
ment. Sir George Nevili and Sir John Taylor, and about a hundred 
* English exiles, had bound themselves to him in Paris, und hb 

Vox.. II. 

* . 


ton. to France most Inn induced many otbera to join hb (tndud. 
And now whither should Richard of York go for protection and 
help, but to JdMgqpt of York, hb aunt, widow of Charles the 
Bach, Duke of Buigwafe toto UtyKHn sovereign atate on the land, 
left her to tor huatotyftljiir frar wtoto'to the Netherlands ? , 

After a studied and tdtyomJMtyllagrtf Me cbinu, she embraced 
him as her dear aepbmi’, rfe living image of her loving brother, 
Edward IV., exhibiting swfirivOjpytor hb aabnmdous preservation, 
and hail i ng him bf too tffto by which ho mac known among hi. 
followers from that hour—The White Roso of England. The 
Flemish nobility paid him suitable honours, end hi mas appointed a 
guard of thirty halberdier* Such b I hasty summary of toe for- 
tunes of thb extraordinary puraonaga, before too new. came, as 
Bacon says, biasing and thundering, toot he was to troth too Duke 
of York, lineal king of England. 

And now, M toe king, looking ciroumspeetly to hb* matters, pur- 
posed to pacify the storme and blasts that to perceived to be 
growing, rather by policy and counsel than by dubious war." — 
(Bacon.) Hb dark Unsocial character broke forth Into momentary 
light and splendour. Twenty-three Knights of the Bath were cre- 
ated/ and a gorgeous entertainment given^on the occasion. On 
Hallow-mass, or All-jSaint* day, to please the people of Londons 
Henry and his queen walked to a grand pre ce s si on, wearing their 
crowns, and "Our Lord Harry" (the inftnt Henry Till.) was 
shown to the admiring gam in the arms of Lord Shrewsbury. 
" Our Lord Harry” b made useful in other ways; it b attempted 
by hb means to raster, hb father’s lost popularity. Th# people 
hope in him, who hope no more from the king. So the prince, at 
four years old, is made Lieutenant of Ireland, with a deputy; and 
this, and some other popular acts, turn the variable heart, of the 
Irish from the man whom they had so enthusiastically supported. 
The White Bow bloomed no more to Erin. 

The conspiracy in England was put down by baser — we had 
almost said by murderous — measures : Henry set to work without 
fovour or remorse. The folse Clifford and an associa t e, eeduced by 
the king's money and promises, betrayed the whole party, who relied 
on Clifford as their chief. The proceedings were cond u oted with 
extraordinary secrecy and prudence. The im pend in g ruto was only 
felt in the foil. Many persona of note were guested, on One day 
(1494), and brought to London before Henry. The startling news 
drove many others to sanctuary. Then the axe began Its deadly werk, 
and- Henry contrived it eo, that of those to whom Us gracious cle- 
mency was extended, Jbw iivad long after” There was one sharer to 
thb tragedy, whose death left a peculiarly deep and ine ffa ceable stain 
on Henry's career. It was well known that to Lord Stanley, hb 
mother's husband, to chiefly owed hb crown — that to Sir William 
Stanley he owed hb life, when Richard HI. charged him eo furiously 
at Bosworth. Yet no gratitude for thaw, or other important ser- 
vices, could prevent him from sending Sir William Stanley to toe 
block. Stanley bad nobly disdained to deny or excuse his fault, 
when, by the meet elaborate and hy pocritical contrivances, Henry 
had caused him to be accused by the treacherous Clifford. It was 
on his own eonfeuion the Lord Cham b e r lai n suffered. Bat wbat 
was hie crime after ell? Tbe wont accounts stated, he had sent 
Perkin money, and undertaken to e stabl is h him to England, others 
that he had merely said* “If he were sure Perkin was thp son of 
Edward IV., he would never beer arms against Urn.” We ha\e 
another clue to thb odious state-murder— Stanley happened, unfor- 
tunately to be "thesriehest subject for value in the kingdom.” 
The party of the White Bow were now, ae Bacon graphically de- 
scribes, “ like send without lime, ill bound together, especially as 
many as were English, who ware at a gaze, looking strange upon one 
another, not knowing who was foithftil to their side, but thinking 
that the king, whet with hb baits, and what with hb nets, would 
draw them alt unto him that were anything worth." To add to the 
adventurer's difficulties, the Flemings, suffering from an interdiction 
of commerce between England and Flanders, by which Henry tried 
to compel Philip of Burgundy to use his authority for expelling 
the White Rose from the dominions of hb grandmother, the Duchess 
Dowager, began to murmur, und threaten the cause of their dis- 
tress, who, thus harassed on every side, rashly resolved to risk all 
on one bold oast, and invade England. But Henry bad prepared 
fop •such desperate attempts. A few hundred foreigners and 
English exiles landed near Deal, in 1495, and tried to raise the 
country for too invader, who waited toe result at sea, with rails 
bent. A remnant only of.these daring adherents were driven back 
to the sea-shore, after a sharp fight, and returned with their leader, 
under prase of sail, to Flanders. One hundred and sixty-nine pri- 
soners taken in toe utruggle were driven to London, tied together, 
h great team of cattle, and every man put to a miserable death, 
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aod gibbeted for tnetoj or lighthouses to teach Perkin’s paofdft 

to avoid the cptot, hrau m to# king thought that to punish a turn 
t>r example me atoll town. tom buffer rascal people, they wore to 
be out dfc jinny Opto, frpariWy into# beginning of an enterprise.” 
Those whoAad fenghi fcr filenr y at Deal were paid In rich prcmfass, 
audio promise* oaly. Sooatftor.Hamy achieved the banishment of 
thn Ifhtto Bose Asm Flanders, If guana of a “great treaty of eom- 
merofe'’ binding Fillip )hi p reve n t to# dn a ham from satiating or 
bsrifenriqg the tong*!* whtis. That done, aareljr Henry might re- 
poee himself. NevmrtfideiS, he continued, to observe all Me (the 
adventurer's) trap# “With an much curiosity at wee possible.** 

For some tone a nleqd no trigger fban a man's hand had bent 
hovering to ton direction of 80 o ihm d, where Henry 4 # qries would 
no doubt Intern hint that Jama* 17. «h in onmapondenae with 
the Dwkto of Burgundy end her protfigd. James’* character 
was to* be feared. He wto very young, todant, thoo gfatl aas, just the" 
man to enter been end foul into toe Pretender^ scheme, especially 
under toe athnulusof indignation at toe partial, exposure of certain 
dark and treacherous plots in which Henry had engaged with some 
of James's moat Avowed subjects, to arise their matter's person and 
place him in Henry's power. James welcomed the fugitive at his 
court, whither lie came with hie. foreign adherents, Speed says a 
“ well-appointed company," strongly recommended by the King of 
France and toe Dnehcsa of Burgundy. Some of James’* advisers, 
when they heard the highly plausible acoount of himself set forth 
by toe White Bose, tried to convince the king to “ repute all but 
for a mere dream, and illuaion j” the majority, however, thought far 
differently, and “ too king was finally deceived by error, aa most of 
Others, though moat prudent princes, had been before." (Andreas.) 
Ones more then Perkin Wetback flourished aa a prince. Tourna- 
ments and gnat festivals were held in hie honour ; he was exhibited 
to the admiring and applauding Scottish people in a royal progress ; 
he waa addressed by James constantly as “ cousin be received in 
marriage the beautiful Lady Catherine Gordon, nearly related to 
the House of Stuart i and a war on bis behalf waa commenced with 
toe Mtolanirr of France and Burgundy. James summoned all his 
luges to meet him In arms at Lauder, and when all was ieady 
crossed toe border with the White Bose, under the title of Bichard 
TV,, preceded by a declaration of war, and a proclamation by 
Richard, calculated to produce a striking effect. This was a crisis 
Indeed tor Henry | but be came through it with his characteristic 
success. To be sure, hi* bribed myrmidons at the Scottish court 
had Ailed in seising Perkin at night in his tent, as they had devised, 
and open negotiation* had been equally nugatory; but Lord Bothwoll 
and toe Earl of Buchan, and other base-hearted traitors to James 
among the Scottish nobility, were reporting to him every move- 
ment of the war, so that he could anticipate all, provide for all. 
Success for the enterprise was almost impossible amid such intrigues 
and treachery, aided, too, as they were by the jealousies and divi- 
rion* that rent in pieces the invading army — the French quarrelling 
with the Flemings and Germans, and the Scots with all the 
foreigners alike} and by the national prejudices of the Engluh 
against Wetback's supporters, man whom they considered their 
natural enemies, and whose ex c es s es on their march in Northuni* 
beriand added to the bltterneas of their opposition. Perkin is 
reported to have said, tout he would father lose the thjpne toon gain 
it by thu sufferings of Englishmen; but James taunted him with 
bring over-tender to the notion which a wonld acknowledge liim 
neither aa tori# king nor aa their fellow-subject. All them causes, 
combined with too aoerolty of provisions, lead to a retreat over the 
bender without a tingle tattle bring fought, and so was the adven- 
turer's cause lost In Sootiand. How little the royal supporters of 
'the White Bom had calmlatsd on auoh a termination of thp enter- 
prise, we have evidence ia the silver coin struck by the Duchess of 
Burgundy fir distribution among Us followers (Fig. 1889), and 
ths treaty by which Richard agreed on attaining the throne to drilver 
to James the castle and town of Berwick, to pay fifty thousand 
marim in five years, and advanoe him a certain sum of money. 

Trimble arid danger pressed hard fow on. tb# -adventurer. In 
1497, ho bad dp bid adhn to 8 ootland, for Jamas bad grown hope- 
JlM 0 f ijfni and consented to became toe mn-in-law 

of Haupt fiat again too aubtin king MM to harp bis enemy 
UlWdnri to his tender merries. With every mark of generous 
regt* Jamas dhurttofjj bis fttad, with so esoort of horse to the 
seaside, «t Ayr, wbm • ship huff bps privately, got ready, com-., 
manM by Robert Burton. The most daUoale attentions had been 
paid to the OWS&rt of the wandmri and his devoted wife, who left 
all to firiloW Urn. -A her attached friends shared their miserable 
journey. An extract from a letter of Bang Henry to Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, in ‘Ellis’s Letters,* will show toe sort of difficulties that lay 


before them, and what ms the oaxMlMifrt toafrffitfM 
Perkin Warbeokaad Me ^TjTgft fffj Hi theme by 
the Bing of Scats, bo atee Wjjffpffiw' anrdfigi afJrriand in the 
wild Iriahecie, wham bo h a ff 1 H toffi i p|to hf y Wgrijlg, too Earls of 
Kfidoie and Desmond, tritohadtotemretly stolen 

aamy. M Thus, Irela nd temfyjdiei tyb * sMtmd Km* Cornwall 
was the nest and last pie** Mf tofeggrifffenw tfgdemtt-dftNy bad 
bmn invited thither by fe o Mpr bmbti d frltofr lly 

to serve him. They *«to^ toMfeUg, aiffhtodr tofe <$»*»’’ 


chiefly pooaamd rude, briftflrif fiotodg# m mwm* .ftfrrcdy 
three months todto% two to#toa*A#f tori# lied H^HbnjLom at 
•Blaekhoato r In *n inaoimetom to 1*1* HMmg*# totoJtiM, eriffirlion* 
of money, o» the ground of paying troops to CffOto The 

hlnnhawf tkriwftfaip fif Bodufai t rtim i fi (yna tMi iHmnlit ri l Adi mM. 
lion, went to to* suafbld atertoo brittle of Bhmkb eSi th ^ d h mtto f him- , 
self; « that yet he hoped thereby, that Us asm* tori fetokerytoonld 
be everlasting.* No common motives could bav* actuated toes Tilde 
blacksmith) agd bo bus obtained too renown bn desired. “S3ng 
Richard IV." landed to WUtaand Igi a*|i mwmh#j to the 
blacksmith’s native place, jrbero ho l*nmd ah anfegtitotic army, 
who despised death in Ua causa. They advanced into Devonshire, 
whore the people joined them cautiously. The siege of Exeter was 
a bold, desperate, but unsuccessful attempt, in which mawdve gates 
and walla, in an admirable state of defenoc, were sought to be forced 
without artillery or engines. The strong hand end the stout heart 
could do much, but not accomplish impossibilities. After repeated 
assault*, the Cornish retired, and their Devon allies crept home, and 
returned to their allegiance to the dice and fortunate King Henry. 
What waa now to be done ? The adventurer saw small hope of aid 
in any quarter — had nowhere to lay his heed in safety. Pet hap*, 
had he followed his own judgment, he would have returned to St. 
Michael's Mount, where he had left his fair and unhappy wife for 
present security, and have bade adieu to England and all ids aspiring 
Lopes. But the unconquerable spirit of the Conrisbmen urged him 
onwards. They told him they would die for him to a man. So on 
they went. The country people on their line of march wished them 
success, but held aloof from the dreadful hazard. At Taunton they 
were met by a numerous and imposing royal army, with Henry him- 
self in the rear. There was not a shadow of hope for him in the 
encounter. Through the gloom of the evening, he beheld -on his own 
side a mere handful, comparatively, of men, brave and true certainly, 
but scarcely clothed, and* utterly unfurnished for such a war. Their 
sacrifice appeared inevitable. After every preparation had beeu 
made by their leader for battle, and he had ridden through the ranks 
with a cheerful countenance, he, in the night-time, appalled and 
smitten with despair, mounted a swift horse, and fled— and so scaled 
bis ruin. In the morning, the Carnlshmen, paralysed at tho dis- 
covery of lus desertion, surrendered. The ringleaders only were 
put to death. The rest were dismissed, but, poor fellows, naked and 
starving. 


So ended the war-movements of toe White Rose, 


Henry immediately sent a troop of bone St. Michael’s Mount, 
to seize the Lady Catherine, anticipating the possibility of the buth 
of an heir to his rival’s pretensions, ** in which ease the business 
might not have ended in Perkin's person.'' But it proved other, 
wise. When brought before Henry to a captive, she blushed 
and wept bitterly ", and well she might wpep, baUsfltgffi as she did, 
that bar husband had been most daaplffi wronged, arid dreading 
even worse misfortunes than .those they had auffirigl, Already 
Henry's troops ware surooMdigg to# sanctuary of Beaulieu, 
where Perkin had taken ‘refege, Tfeitber too king Ato hi* well- 
instructed agents to penuade gba ftoogman to toMptMa pardon, 
which one without help or hopoto torn oould potlpjeo t . We 
may judge the intense curiosity with whlsfc toe king tog# hr the 
first time beheld fnm behind « seven* tty# ajuotogCf Ms fears, 
which had haunted Mm seven ysars,— probably, >t a tewt y longer, 
fiedry entered Loudon with Ms asptive, ri4fgg M f fri to to o n , but 
took good care the feelings of the Londoners WtoS Of* tetOeoqssarlly 
excited by seeing the handsome hero of «o atony wonderfid adven- 
tures treated ignominhmriy. Ho could qto #f course prevent the 
crowds who pressed to gene, from bring generaUy totlobsd with 
respect and pity. Some sig or seven months tram spent by toe 
White Bose in an honourable sort of captivity at court, until 
Henry bad drawn from Mm *H tout was to be drawn by means of 
a secret commission, of whieh nobody heard any results calculated 
at all to explain the mysterious parts of tho story. At last, all 
ware to be satisfied who had over doubted. The adventurer 
eseaped hew— probably Henry and Ms myrnddons know batter 
than their unfortunate vtothu, who wae soon re-delivered up by 
the prior of the sa n ctua r y of Sheen, on another promise of pardon. 


Our, U 
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hktsh Mib tiMiUi k infank to tfa* nidhMblA fljnrrarfrttton 
of rittfajf U to rtMfce Mn to feftr*«f Vtatufrteto Hall, and 
in Cheapekfo, and 4 mm <Mk| faltafc teaTttatati to ba * wsafeeriae 
of fate Mlfe, wirtm mi Hm -m0 i ufMawn tenri ll irii tough 
Ha totodtoltoi and iMtodltotoiua* w u ito tot to whofo 


town te tym to gehanlty ferite&M toi aad toa* Tba 
oototoi toa e xpl a in e d to-fari ufelte Wtetorita* flwtag 
barn * deemed fa mt nlrS^nf «gfc.h am faa flm faaU at 
dork, to people took * tetoXfe *«* tot ha amt be to aon of 
to Doha «f Clarence, to Wi# «f Warwtok, kept a prisoner in 
to Tower tout to cMMhMfe * * bustard am of Btehkrd Bt„ 
or, batty* tahfok It m finaltyfelemteed faa dmdd be, to Duke 
of York* By toeuaalss of Bfog Hoary, ha was made agate* 
JUneO, to tom IfafiftdbWti toy taught Ua -what ha should do 
aad aay< $hte toMfag oonfessfon evMsotty aefteacd Warbeck’s 
tom fat to todadM m opfedt aa was oootoaat with to object. 
That dl|Nt aHk todf*#4Bwry frnctad ro—nothlng remained but 
to taka to Hte tf to priamer, to which Henry's brains warn 

agate tasked for a skflibl sdfofoe, sad very skilful, it was. That 
trmitilfcomc Fbatagenet te to Tower, the aon of the Duke of 
Clarence, whoae claim* Homy could net throw suspicion on, might 
ha net be Out Off with WarbeekP The two couaina — if Warbeok 
waa to am of Edward IV.— were permitted to be together. 
Warbeok won to entire friendship of to earl. Mutual misfor- 
tune* would promote mutual attachment, and talk of escaping could 
hardly he avoided under each circu mst a n c e* . Suddenly toy were 
accu s e d of a plot, which it waa mid waa discovered just te time to 
prevent its taking effect, aad to save to governor of to Tower 
from being murdered, in order to get aUthe keys of the Tower. 
They warn separately triad, Warwick on the ground (hat he sought 
to make Perkin king, fay a set of judges, whose only notion of 
luatiee seamed to be to king's pleasure. Perkin perished at 
Tyburn in 1499 ; his confession was read again on the scaffold, and 
he declared it true t but even this, it was believed by many, might 
have been extorted by some peculiar threats of torture, or promises 
of pardon at the last moment, Warwick waa beheaded on Tower 
Hill, and hie fide added one moreJto to many example* tot history 
present* of to atrocities of state policy, 

Walpole, te hi* * Historic Doubts,’ maintains that Perkin War- 
beck was a true prince, and even Bacon, who treated him as an 
impostor, says, to matter remained edmoet a mystery to hi* day { 
Henry’s 11 showing things by pieces and dark-lights had so 
muffled to story.” We leave to difficult question with an extract 
from to powerful and affecting (supposing it to be true) procla- 
mation of Perkin, when he, M so distressed a prince,” put himself 
into to Scottish king’s bends, It was then stated, that Henry, 
as his extreme and mortal enemy, so soon as he had knowledge of 
h» being alive, imagined aad wrought ell to subtle ways and 
means ha oould fo‘ devise his final destruction. That the said j 
mortal enemy had net only ftbt^r surmised him to be a feigned 
person, giving him nick nam e s, and so abusing the world, but that 
also, to defer and put him from entering into England, he had, 
offered large rams of money to corrupt the princes with whom he 
had been fahbMd, and made importunate labour to certain servants 
about his, to sskt Wahatrtfa person, te murder at poison him, and 
others to fenakC add leave Me righteous quarrel, and to depart 
from hie servioe, to Br BAM Clifford and others. And thus, 
that every «md iff r a ai c n nftyfet 1*9 understand, tot* to said 
Henry needed not to faiM tHWid to e ftr ma i d cost and importu- 
nate labour if be bed hkain enefa f idgDed person. 

In up pse rane e, PerhM\Weii>eelk waa eminently handsome, and 
in that an& other ttotis siroag ty resembled Edward TV., his pre- 
sumed fhtber. Bis general mani re te worn as eminently prinotfy. 
Bacon observes that « with long, end CCntinual counterfeiting, ip was 
■* turned by luffaltdbaeut into to Bring he stomed to be,” but it would 
seem torn Ms Immediate popularity, tot when Parkin Jint began 
to counterfeit, he was just as princely, OM historians say that he 
had a “find natural wit,” end Bacon expresses n high admiration 
of to akin with Which hr so long a tpw ha played his part. 'To 
us it seems, to* his ridU is leas evident than his opportunities, and 
his conviction of bis own rights. He was too tender of heart, and 
too olive to fear, for Me mighty teak. Bis strength felled under it. 
Preferring to face to crown, rather then gain it by to sufferings of 
Englishmen, was. net to language of aa uaprineiplad impostor, 
espseiaUy under to eircuoiriaaoas of its utterance: to to fine spirit 
of humanity wUfe.protopted that remarkable expression, most likely 


nrined him with to toeigu e d va n t ar ers, who thought to have 
jjhj iid to county at wijl through whjfeh they marched. Amin* 
faSsty seem* to hove teen Perida We fe tefc** principal characteristic. 
Be was eethuriacMm^«fefe«AMMi Jtotid by thousand* in (tilths 
countries whom he to e m& mm tot 'tec of Us earliest adherents, 
the aayftr of Cork, titeftwHffi Wm* fetotee of Scotland turned into 
money for Waibeck noieoty fete topd pteto, hot the very gold 
chain which he was easutoaefi teWtefc BM to While Bose 
not bad fettfafhl semarite i oeast nu ^ ebent PH tor It likely he 
would have weapsri esmssfatatioof Thefectcfhk wanderings faring 
shared, when hardly a gllritawteg of hope sfaritew Ua perilous 
path, by each i vpmttn as Body Catherine Gordon, who, mye 
Been, “in pH fortune* entirety loved* * Uw, C ul tot of to heir el 
to Duke tffOtawuee preferring Weriteuk^ekhtoto hie own, areeoti- 
einrivessto topowcrfel love aad firifh whteh fee wanderer implied. 

The widowed Lady Catherine lived long In to eourt at Queen 
Elisabeth of York, admired to her beauty and reipoeMd to her 
vlrtnes. She wee popularly euBed "The White Boo*” in mammy 
of her ill-feted husband. Shews* at last re-merried to Sir M att he w 
Grades, of Berth Woles, aneestor «f to SSeria of Pembroke, end 
was buried with him to to old church of Swansea, where stiU 
remains their tomb aad epitaph. 

We conclude our net fee of Henry VII. wife an aneodote tot 
may show him In a somewhat lass tragical, but equally characteristic 
aspect. “ Then remaiueth to this day a report, tot to Meg wee 
on a time entertained by to Earl iff Oxford (that was his principal 
servant both for war and peace) nobly and sumptuously, at his Castle 
at Hennlngham. And, at the king’s going away, to earl’s servants 
stood, in a seemly manner, in their livery-oasts, with cognisances, 
ranged on both sides, and made to king a lane. The king called 
to earl unto him and said, * My lord, I have heard much of your 
hospitality, but I sea tot it is greater than to speech. Than 
handsome gentlemen and yeomen which I eee on both side* of me 
are sure your menial servants.’ The carl smiled, and mid, ‘It may 
please your grace, that were not for mine ease. They are most of 
them my retainers, that are come to do me servioe at such a time 
as this, and chiefly to see your grace.’ The king started a little, 
and said, ‘ By my faith, my ford, I thank you for my good cheer, 
but I may not endure to have my laws brokto la my sight { my 
attorney must speak with you.* And it is part of the report 
that the earl compounded for no Ices toa fifteen thousand marks,” 
(Bacon.) The earl’s parade was a violation of the statute against 
“ Lfverie*” — that is against grant mm having retainers wearing 
livery-coats and badge!. 

There is after all, something touching and beautiful te to 
constancy of the people’s faith that to new sovereign will be better 
than the old one, no matter how bad that eld one has been, no 
matter how fervent the love and admiration he too had once excited 
and so cruelly disappointed. And m tot fhith, however unreasoning, 
there is a deep wisdom, which those who Can only pity the people’s 
delusions, or smile at the absurdity of their expectations, would do 
well to study, for assuredly their error is infinitely greater. Whilst 
tljey seeing so deeply into the machinery of emoting society, and 
reasoning simply froth what toy see there, ’measure the future by 
it ; to people, on the contrary, who era lam femiliar with tl>e 
artificialities off life, are, at all times of national excitement, only 
the more open to apereeption of Its ess entia ls ; hopeful words hover 
upqn unaccustomed lips; there is a kind of projection of to 
univenal heart aad mind'onwards into the fotore : the people are, 
in a word, obeying as by instinct what will same day ba taught 
them as to chief duty of existence fay their intellects, to law of 
progression or improvement; and are therefbro in to main wiser 
and happier than those who sneer at their truthfulness, or than 
those who, as governors, abuse instead of justifying it, by assuming 
their own proper position as leaden In to great onward march. 
Thus it ought to bo, thus yet we may hope it will be. Never 
perhaps has title frith been more seventy tasted than by the reign 
of Henry VIII., hr to popularity te which be began his rrigti 
was no lam striidhg than to de t estation fa which It closed. When 
his father died he was in his eighteenth year, of handsome person, 
frank manners, and ebeerftil disposition, naming n little into exeen, 
perhaps, • os evident in Me love of pleasure ; hut even tot was 
har dly ’esteemed as a fruit in to man who succeeded the morose, 
unsocial, unloving, and unloved Homy VII, The reign, too, 
began well in tore tfaaaooe pnpeot, to yo ung king married the 
woman whom fen peopfo would certainly have selected for him had 
the ohoioe been in their hands, Catherine of Amgon (Ilg. 1412), to 
young widow of Henry's brother, Arthur, who had died /oon after 
tbrir marriage. Another event, immediately following tins, Ms 











wlwJUWd utlB man to fxyrtrtin the am r dog tad govemufmctt 
tide mta Ow omit and pw c utton of it® t»o favourite fiaaapo 
wtnjetsts of Bonn; E pjw od Dodlta Unto w*r* towyoiw ; and 
to serve Henry's p u sp oon tad tta&r toMli M “turned )pr and 
justice Into wormwood tad testa*** dfnvto^ ik **y otipf period, 
Itod too people «r thto ootaffr’ ritihfto d ouah kfimm notation* 

under too authority of * tajid government. pad 

other myrmidons wes* kOfk to otay jpot*d of too Vteffewi totaidst 
toon tatototow to who tawon* fcrfaUwwi tor niwti ta , mardt 
whtoh own «f their own Invention. “A reMitf* was toy! 4* 
Juris*, until Juris* W*w found to bo better dispen sed | r jfo ilto grihcr , 
m wall as arrests by Mb ( > p » to too plane of bofo, too ofiooN 
seised by “precept," tad their mirier* , for the p u rp ose of extorting 
money, triad by oommleiietl to their own bourne, Though too 
guilt of town men oma equal, their character* dittoed. Dudley, 

• who ww of* good fomtiy, on* mwwtaHo for doqnenoo of speech, 
44 one that could pot htaefol burin aw into good toqguago.” Hie 
awBetoto wta of lower extraction, the am. of » rinvn^naker, “who 
tritunphed always upon the deed dope, patting off all other rrapooti 
whattonvor." Doom too ohniwtar of too toto king, their master 
and employar, tad mao othon of too axtrifag government, sad to 
oaoape too disagNwbl* duty of restitution to too vie too* of too 
date robbers, they iron condemned ae ttrita to Henry Vlll. for 
a pretended oooaphaey, and, after a year of mleeiy in the Tower, 
executed, in aooordanoe with bnmeroua petitions, on Tower Hill, 
in 1610. Their apiea aad informers suffered fcarftdly in tho storm 
of onlvenel Indignation and athpram. Many won pilloried, or 
expoeed «a Wretohed horse*, tiding the reverse way j and some were 
actually ton la pleoaaby enraged mobs. 

la Mo sports, pageants, aad general habits of Hfo, then was a 
magnificence not unmingied with a sense of the poqtioal and the 
picturesque, which etill fiirther endeared the young Henry to toe 
people of England. We can well understand with what pleasure 
tho tabs must have boon told and listened to of Henry's coming 
into London in toe habit of a yeoman of the guard, to behold the 
festivities of Midsummer-eve, or of his excursions Into the country 
on May-day morning. One of too must picturesque of chroniclers, 
Hall, thto describes an Incident of this kind, which stand* in strange 
and Nfteshiog contrast to toe soenes of toe later yearn of the same 
king’s rslgn;— 

“The king and the queen, accompanied with many lords and 
ladles, rode to to# high ground of Shooter's Hill (Fig. 1416) to taka 
toe open air, aad as they p a sse d by the way they espied a company of 
tall yeomen, clothed in green, wito green hoods, and bows and arrows, 
to the number of two hundred. Then oaa of them, which called 
himself Robin Hood, earns to too king, desiring him to see his 
men shoot, and too king was content. Then he whistled, and all 
tho two bandied archers shot and loosed at once; tad then he 
whistled again, and Ihey'likewiss shot again; their arrow* whistled 
by craft of the head, so that toe noise was strange and groat, and 
much pleased tbe king, the queen, and all the company. All these 
archers were of the king's guard, and had thus appamlled themselves 
to make solace to the king. Then Robin Hood desired the king 
and queen to come into the green wood, and to see how the outlaw* 
live. The king demanded of the queen and her ladies if they durst 
adventure to go into tho wood with eo many outlaws. Then the 
queen said, if it pleased him, she was content. Then toe horns 
blew till they came to tho wood under Shooter’s Hill, and them 
ww an harbour made with bought, with 6 hall, and a gnat chamber, 
and an inner chamber, very well mode, and tamed wito Sobers 
and sweet Wb*, which tho king much praised. Then said Robin 
Hood, Sir, outlaws' braakfhst is venison, and therefore you must 
beoonteat with entih flu* an up nee, Then tho king departed, and 
hie oompany, and Robin Rood tad Me man them oonduoted ; tend 
w they wan returning town met wito them two ladles in a rich 
cltariot. drawn with five hones, *«d Very horse had his name on 
his head, and on every hone eat a lady with her name written. 
On toe forit rotator, called Gamde, tat Humidltia, or HumidNft on 
too aeoon d courser, tailed Mamoto, rod* tkAf Tori; on toe tided, 
called iPMUta, ate Lady Teqttata; tat #»Mh, ladled Rita 
pkem, tatf Lady P l e amnn ; Mi ton $tt, Lnmftmn, eate 
Sweet Oriftar. tad in toe ohatr nt ton Lndy May, accompanied 
qri$LadyKt%&dfy tad tMtandtanft ton Rng with 

Iflmo goodly ■aqWtad so brou g ht hhnta Qwtarnirh.^Hal].) 

inn ym g fctati taw not ua«ioifta«f ftatot* *nowe of 
ptqta f edi y , I to n ffirt'lMt wW tata « M d,Af y tar fota ; in joined 
too StoTyttagu^ mm by -too ton ****?, and ton 
’King or Splat ngaiwt Vbtan? tad aftnr nm unsuwewful ex- 
pedition, ddWiiri to go over to ton Continent in person, and 
i.*. the deads of his ancestry. But there ww then l}ing in the 
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running fanny la front, and by foe ste e p aaw of Itsownriric** 1 Ufa 
~ 1 flfaWjr oomplaialng of Js ras a's toto #Mtofa 
[fa'MM admirable poririeoi.Jto'fead *ifat 
itMrMik* fatMOMM^llMlqf 
rtifaftfrMlHNto” faMMHt<$*faMlMd 
frfa#* fa ntohnhfa to ho what g -rt tfaMp 
wouw W> ior wn, Votanfarnfafatot —rahcd towards fo*raa» 
orFInddm BRJI, «Mf fatoMfag'to occ u py m wfafafat fafr 
beyond^ l^ wafa i fafallfai fa# in fay Ufa* Bcert h m> fafafaf 
wi| famgaant o* fob tomrirtufc «fc rii » » »r wu* Mart fay H, 
dettoriM* to intefflMh 

covto riffon riaoka, andfartrad tSfsffa ■ 


treMB fllQBr pQVRtQli INnlif^WlW ffn>f Wf flOTWl aWNI 


wri ft j fa fa lnh « fartr freed rim*. 

I fahm MMaAfat famm ufd U0WIL 

BuTOifamhtotiuoiia 
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TTwgfai4 fato r era fr tom^oit* pwfaaed; wUbt, on th* o—towys , 
that* wan two paring no -afart earinent of the council of the 
Scotah who doolfad the pUManc e of the attack :— Lord Lindsay of 
the Byres, a rough old aokBsr, pointed out the great inequality of 
the atakaa to he played for and hazarded by the two conn trie*. 
Scotland might kee it* king, and the beat of all ita chivalry: 
England oould but loae an army and ita offioew, and had plenty more 
to put forth id their room. Theanawer to landaaynaaa threat to hang 
him at his own gate. The Earl of Angus, the terrible “ Bell-the- 
cat ” of a former day, but who was now very old, was told in reply to 
a similar appeal, that if he wore afraid, he might go home. The 
veteran warrior burnt Into team, and turning to go away, said, 
“My age random my body of no use id battle, and my counsel is 
despised ; but I leave my two eons and the vassals of Douglas in 
the field : may old Angus’s foreboding prove unfounded I" James 
remained unshaken, and his followers, generally, were quite deter- 
mined to conquer or die for him. The armies were remarkably 
equal in number, containing about thirty thousand men each. The 
battle began on the Oth of September, and continued with varying 
fortunes for Some thue. The English ordnance at first did great 
execution amotag the (Seotoh, but these, making only the more hastb 
to join close battle, the>Barl of fiuntly and Lord Home broke down 
with their forces from the left wing upon a part of the right wing 
of their adversaries, with irresistible impetuosity, and swept away 
all opposition. Whilst, however, many of their soldiers dispersed 
in search of plunder, fob English retaliated by a similarly fierce 
and, after a fang struggle, similarly suceewful charge. And so the 
battle went pn« Charge tepidly followed charge from each side, 
and constantly absorbed fresh portions of the respective armies, till 
nearly top whole frera engaged j foe leaders, however, still keeping 
aloof; till at fast Snttoy found himself also compelled to advance, 
when Jam e s, wh# had been waiting for that movement, started for- 
ward to Meet M«a, and so from end to end there was one vast eon* 
tinuonS line «f brittle. Arid a more tremendous conflict has seldom 
excited of* afflict sd humanity than now ensued. And, had no parti- 
enlsr errata bean committed on woe aide or the other, it is impossible 
to ssy how tbs battfa eF Hodden Field might have terminated. But 
the selfish though btsWEdrt of Home, thinking his men had done 
and suffered tmmjgfc fe fa» erifrrt, when desired by his colleague, the 
Earl of HuritfaVfa ddMuee fat* non, replied that they had done 
their pert, afrfFlfce ritot mmt to as well. Then, again, the High- 
landers, whuiNM cq foe Hg/fapUag terribly galled by the English 
arrows, to t fay de ea rti ft fa -'a fafa, brake from *11 restraint and dis- 
cipline, threw away frfr eM« Vfa> aad rushed upon their enemies with 
their braadewriide nod fa g factort* . Confounded for a moment, the 
English rtffl rtoed fo uy ri nd fatpt Urt d ■ do sed every yank a nd square 
the moment fe MM brakes, wad wt fafav foeling as it were forimmg 
to stamm nfrfc Jfosm qtortwtagtoirt*> they began to fawn bqfo the 
tremeatora' arm rtf end tbpn fo to rtdv Q s to advance, when* the 
High lan der* , befog una b le to rad be m, wen cut to pieces. The 
battle now thickened .roun d James’s own post, as it gra# evident to 
both sides that both he end his army were in the ex tr emi st Jeopardy. 
And noble was the fortitude now exhibited alike by king and 
peo p le 

The IDaffifah shafts in volleys hailed. 

In headlong ehaige their hone taaallfed; 

.Ftont, flank; aad rear, the squadrons sweep, 

To break the fiootftlflh circle deep. 

That fought around tbeir king. 

Vault • 


Though nhatifiw huHtfiia lure mriitoda 

” 'W 11 W ' ▼. * - Tr-m-»vsa-F«T gw| 

Thumb ksJito fix foe tNfflf faew, 

faahmfato *Mfav tog} 

We sfofrMfa rttoitoto rtWuMl# good 


W$$ flbfrir hm tpi goftodud k^b 

Thea ddlAtl SusMKsMgu eumsModk 
Led keek torn Mfflt to sheriff^ hm*| 

'And from the slrifh faey < 

As mwlntsiniwsvrt'ftum 1 
fhrwm buck to onnan bliW 

TIwurtdWlmlfofbtotolfaMrt , 

ffhab king, tbeir Isfaa focjf mwrilmk mm* 
They meltsd from tbs field, as shew, ^ 

When sttssmi era swollen end south wfafolfort 
IMasotvmki slant dsw. 


fakOe msay a broken hand 
Pfsssdsssd thyongh her mutants dash— 
To gala the Soottfsh land: 

To town and tower, to down end dais, 

To tell red Hoddens dismal tala, 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, end song. 

Shell many an age that wad prolong ; 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stem strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden'e fetal field, 

'WhsM ahhrered wse Mr Scotland's spsar. 
And brokan was ha 


The body of James was found among a heap of dead, and recog- 
nised by several who knew him well. Sarny caused it to be carried 
to the monastery of Sheen, near Bichmond, when it wee Interred. 
Many In Scotland refined to believe that James had hem failed, 
but asserted that he had beau seen alive after the battle, end that 
he had gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. They particularly 
objected to foe English story, pa the ground of foe ncBhproduotkm 
of the Iron belt that James constantly were round his body, in 
penance for his youthful rebellion and the death of fas father. But 
James may have laid U aside when preparing to participate per- 
sonally in the fight of Floddcn : at all events, if the English did not 
produce the iron belt, they did show James’s sword end dagger 
(Fig. 1435 ), as well as a turquois ring that had bakoged to 
him, all of which era still carefully preserved In Heralds* College, 
London. The number of the dead on both aides in this terrible 
battle was very great; that of the Scotch amounted to eight or 
nine thousand, among whom were included, beside the king ana 
his natural son, foe Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, twelve earls, 
fifteen lords end chiefs of dans, a bishop, two abbots, a dean, and 
a countless host of the principal gentry of the country. “ Scarce 
a Scottish family of eminence,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ but bad 
qp ancestor killed at Flodden ; and there is no province in Scotland, 
even at this day, w£em the battle is mentioned without a sensation cf 
tenor and sorrow.” A greater sodden calamity perhaps never foil 
upon a nation than this defeat. 

Another of foe efforts of thathne to raise England in foe scale 
of nations, by foe increase of her power for attack or defence, 
deserves espedal mention from its bearing on the subsequent history 
of the country. Up to the raign of Henry VU. oar navy consisted 
merely of vessels furnished at short notice* b- toe Ciaquft Forte, 
or winch were borrowed with or without hare tram foe merchant 
service generally. But that politic sovereign saw foe importance 
of a navy of higher warlike capacities, and *0 commenced the 
royal navy of England by the erection of the “Qraet Harry.” His 
son Henry Till, eontlaued what his father had begUB r Us direct 
motive, however, for so doing being to emnlate Francis L, who 
had built foe “Caraoon,” a vessel of one fopurawi tori* burden, and 
cssrying one hundred guest to «W, Mug Must have Me “Henri 
GraooAffiieu” (Fig, 1499) at equal button, fart carrying twenty- 
two gum men. We shoufa strangely fW If wo we»« to liken this 
vessel to one of Mur one fandrad fad twenty gun top*. “Bonn 
GracUtoto*/ Trif fcnttt Mon for short fom «tof with foe 
exception qt th fattofa k e f gum W*r c of fori afa p tfart falfarfe She 
steered badly* k riito w t fr , pud so, fatoj > faafarig ft great dart 
of noise in ** & *** #* * & tort dlafaMril «M| faft to decay. 
The French veessl we* JMMkbr ecpldent at Havre. Th* impulse 
given to the movement for foe creation of a royal navy was not, 
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to dtofole Into inaction; firmh ehlpe were built; 
tot sm-igmfk ?* f Dwifolti, Nkflwloh, tad Portsmouth wen 
ftlti to f ; )£^todk%toi3N«^#e«^ wen oigumeed. By the. 
«N0 tf tod toy^#itotoeto tot topi at IT aambered forty-two 


«]1 Ue pndtoMMtn In one respect ; he 
toft taxtot ’tif ell tote op tetotwe tone, called the Prince. 

thr tliiTitttirttoilJiPf!- &A ir - ^ fr al “ •‘“gti „ 

ftflenHtoO tof %4fll). which was one hundred 

Odd twrafjMght toll long end foetjrmitfbt feet broad, and canted 
one hundred and tlx gum. 

Darning from then reerode of nillMf ton wtol proceedings, 
lelftrfbBuw toe tletor tf Hodden Fhttt into toe council-chamber 
44(f), that wo my bbtoto tent indght (too toe civil 
g overn men t of Henry, and make aoq«aiotaaae with earn# of too 
mom eminent men tooro mated la debate, end who, a few yean later, 
wto# to ho to* oMef acton in one of the meet extraordinary serine of 
event* toot English annals record. During the earlier yean of toe 
reign, Surrey, m Lord Traanartr, and Fox, Bishop of ‘Winchester, 
had struggled for supremacy as the adviser of royalty 1 but the latter, 
finding he was losing ground, hoped, it seems, by placing one in 
liis interests in the office of king's almoner, to strengthen his own 
I tower, « and counteract that of Surrey. The man chosen was 
Wolsey, dean of Unnciln, then in toe prime of life, recommended 
by courtly and fasajaating manners, and only wanting opportunity 
to Odhleve that public greatness to whioh hie ardent ambition 
aspired. Lot us take g brief glanoe at bis previous career. Thomas 
Wolsey wne ben at Ipswich, in Suflblk, 1471. His father, Robert 
Wolsey, i* arid ‘to have ben a butcher, and certainly eras an obscuie 
person, but pros awed of soffieieut means to aflbed his son an early 
preparatory education, and then to send him to the university .of 
tbs&td, His talents must have been precociously developed, for he 
gMpxtod at fifteen, and thus gained the honourable name of the Boy 

» dor. For soma yean after that, his program was sura, though 
t be became fellow of Ms college, Teeeived ordination, and 
taught the grammar-school adjoining Magdalen College. Three 
•tn Of toe Marquis of Dorset were among his pupils, and it was 
ftng the marquis tout, at the age of twenty-nine, he received his 
first fieriest appointment to toe living of Lymington, in Somerset- 
shire. His ehuacter at Lymington was not quite in harmony with 
hie holy vocation. It Is said that he was once drunk at a neigh- 
bouring fair, and that Sir Amies Poulet confined him in the stocks 
far this irregularity. Whether this was the true cause or not, 
Wolsey certainly suffered that degradation, and in after days 
revenged himself for it on Sir Amins Poulet. But, notwith- 
standing, the priest of Lymington seems to have been on the whole 
a gifted, sagacious, and attractive person. One of the valuable 
friends he gained was Sir John Nafout, a Somersetshire gentleman, 
who held the office of treasurer of Calais. Being sick and old, Sir 
John made Wolsey Ida deputy, and rendered him more substantial 
service by introducing' him to Henry VII. Wolsey became king's 
chaplain. The first decided proof he gave of his high abilities 
sad usefulness for * king's service, was his rapid comprehension of 
thh i s s p erfcffi l yms pw sse d instructions of Henry VII. in reference 
to todjpfllatifins for X marriage, and the rapidity of his movements 
■■itofilng the requisite Journey to Flanders, when rapidity was of 
dirt i mp o rt anc e to the king : Wolsey hod actually returned before 
SflFMtoljer knew tout he was gonp; so tost had Henry VIL lived 
muto (auger* Wolsey would probably have ascended In Ms favour 
as kb mostided in the favour of Henry's son and succ e ssor, though 
not to so Mgh a point ; for, whilst Wolsly had little beyond the 
knowledge of statecraft (deemed indispensable in those days, and, 
unhappily, not altogether renounced in onre) in eontmop with toe 
ok, all bis tastes and habits strikingly harmonised with the tastes 
and habits of tot utorok And Wolsey was not a man to Mda his 
light under a bushel, to allow snob a gracious master a* Haary' 
to tom s ln ignorant of ton existence of such a useful servant as toe 
dean pf York, who, it appears, thus summed up toe relative duties 
of Mag and minister 1 — “ The king should hawk and hunt, and, as 
mtoh m Mm list, use honest yemrotires. It ** be ha shMtf ft 
any tone detire suddenly to beeotbe ha oM tofts gy IntntoiwWgg 
Id dd UMili DiHDa Id ddI mat irf^raflfi Mtissb 

toe 
to* 


mould in tin svaahpg, to Ktrw 
qlto toqf » towttmtotii” 

# d wtib tog king needed; * pass **, 
topMhuf rooi* writer, "h* ■“ 

oftof'lhtor ghdi.* Haney toei 

of too status a qgH ex to ha J - 

gave op bfo ropra to ps bnatofti mfmm ftoffito OtiM f to **> 
p er fo rasettift , to4 tent on foroofh ft fitouP1|JSfeuM, gradually 
abaetWng fill (to to Mm aa fl until bn earapletoly at 
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ftf *3 toe interests of thehtogdrou tf afesy kiadehad was 

Wfthln toe toad yw of J&urtb m( ga» to* foraurito toss pom 

tofaJltof to Aefd^dUtiwm^tod irodvqt gifts dt Valuable 
Anton la St Bridtiktintoto. Heat fttimL that had hero 
n|ft0Nk tony year foe toft ftaxt mm jeer* added 
K Uto MfPd totottmnWd/ It tflft m tow water of 

of tdk and#ai*t ®t Toaiwf to in HH, mm of 

Unpin and nrohbiehop of wkl in Iflf, eeawol and olaa- 
otihgof Ecofead; and in (did, Lega ted h ta ro , an Ktraprffinary 
dignity facaired from the pope, which gave the last finish to Ms 
greatness, Jjforaaking him nasty a*fti||My m a pope over the eiaigy 
ofBoglaad, 

His wealth, from all these soup a i, was truly prodigious 1 and it 
was augmented from toe dktosaaaf gftto, Wcreaster, and Hereford, 
which be bald for foreign pnflatsa, allowing dam fixed - stipends 
for below the annual p rocee d s oo lia c to d. (ga he bald in 00 m- 
tnendam the rito abbey of St. Albans, and bad Stipends firam the 
Mugs of France and Spain, and the doge fif Venice. All which 
revenues formed collectedly an income more vpst than has ever 
bean erybyed by any aul^ao^ at E ngland before or tinoe. At one 
time it fully equalled the orowa Vevauue. The ratidenees of tlie 
great cardinal were of course nume rous a t tached to Ms several pre- 
ferment^ Tito principal one was Teak Piece (Fig. 1489), after* 
words called Whitehall, aq extensive palace, that had been for 
centuries a seat of thepralxtes of York, and #Mcb Was furnished with 
every iuxusy by Wolsey. But be dad red to build himself a more 
original and magnificent abode, that should outvie every palace m 
the kingdom. So fhe manor-house of Hampton Oourt was removed, 
and near it the palace of Hampton Court aeon paw into stately 
height and breadth. It waa on aderiga of such hugeness, utility, 
and magnificence, as now but a Wolsey could have ventured to 
ooneeivi at; execute. The highly-ornamented buildings, all of brick, 
were to bfi di sp o s ed in fiv* courts. The interior arrangements 
comprebeodad no less than two hundred cad eighty beds for visitors 
of rank. 

Of the edifice thus built by Wolsey, and wMeh was enlarged 
by Henry VIH. afterwards, there remain the dispel, the grant 
hall, and various chambers and domestio offices (Fig. 1426). Tko 
remainder of the pile is of later date, and chiefly of William IlL's 
erection. The household of the cardinal was truly royal. From 
five to eight hundred pereons were engaged in Ms service, including 
fifteen knights and forty squires. He numbered many pereons of 
rank among these, as, for instance, the Earl of Derby and Lord 
Henry Percy : but such persons seem generally to have been the 
“ beggared descendants of proud barons." Htostoward was always 
a dean or a priest; his treasurer, a knight; his comptroller, an 
esquire ; and his master-cook wore daily M damask, satin, or velvet, 
with a chain of gold about his neck.” His gapflamafoosher was 
Cavendish, his biographer. The cardinal held a levee every morn- 
ing early, after a short mass, at which be appeared dad all in red 
Whan he went forth, it was in great state (Fig, 1448). A* a priest, 
be rode op a mule, but that touch, of professional bumilUy was con- 
tradicted with the greatest oare in the trapping? «f the animal, u> his 
own attire, and by the number and appearance Wt Me retimto. The 
saddle and saddle-cloth were of costly crimson velvet, the stirrups 
of diver gilt. His fine portly figure was exhibited in silk and 
satin robes of foe richest possible texture, and the finest scarlet or 
crimson dye. Sables of greet price covered kit shanldstoj gldves 
of rod silk his hands ; and his very shoes fiera of diver gilt, inlaid 
with pmwk wad diam on d*. He was immediately preceded by two 
priests, toll* and as h a n dso m e men as could be found, to eeny two 
ponderous diver c rosses; before, the p ri ced to tot two gen t lemen , 
each bearing a diver staff; before these, a proto n of rank (on 
Ms oardtosl'o hat (Fig. I486); and forem ost US ipde a pUr- 
SUvtnU(traims,.wMh a maadve anoe of stiver 0$, Ofoeroffiean, 
with spearmen, da, swelled Me train, ridlug trail iiwiroito. Wgbly 
trsided end richly repkrisoued. Before MMforaHpftu, theta ti the 
nmndnet churohawn ef the j tomer dew, Thmnaa 1 TTiisitofl *pk»V to 
Sndgnifleenoe. ^Mt If wa wraddeee W«b^fyi'»<fr»la mb end Mase 
of Ms magt l lfic e hro , we mast 4|ew hlae ftl' toi l ftp ftua ed Fldd Uf the 
Ototh of GeH (Hge. 1418, 1419); fat Ms Via the prodding mind 
uf font costly and gosguoue afihir. • 

Thera were at the time time powtoiQ, spirited, add popular 
petrosa In Europe, of varying d eg ro to of eMMty the AtoMukb 
(Unites, Frauds, end our Henry. Wfeit e notion dees ft «Ct give 
ro ef the crodtoal’s power, to find Mm to apftdt toe nseiaqtrhsg of 
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inconvenience of having offended Wolsey, and after having by j 
secret means, that may be readily guessed at, effected a reconciliation 
with him, that Francis entered into a treaty of alliance with 
Henry, which was presently followed by a proposal for a meet- 
ing between them, and an appointment for the purpose. It was 
postponed in consequence of the death of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, when all the three kings we have named became rivals 
for his crown, which felling tp Ohat)*t bp far the greatest of the 
three, \foftva occasion for lb* w>blc**fing of Francis, that “ in 
ambUfcfat, rn In love, a dfeoai^ s#^ ought never to cherish 
resentment* 9 That aflhir ow,ai kings to appearance on 
amieftlble terms, the sumjner <rf l520 was fixed for the gay and 
splendid Journey to France. ; l^‘4htgliflli court had removed from 
Graft Mfeftt p faantea*ory, then 4b ell iti ecoterfastical pride and 
spleafener; and timoqurt wason the eve at embarkation, when the 
Empd^:^ mosft^nexpeotedly anchored ft Hythe, having 
arrived titi the pretext of visiting Queen Cathcrift, hie aunt, but in 
reality to wifi evW his 44 most dear friend" the Cardinal not to 
injure hie liitormti jn the Negotiations that were about to ensue 
between Fmad* and fifeury. Wolsey went out of Canterbury 
with a train of gentlemen dad nobles, and in his barge met the 
empetofr on the water* They landed together under a Canopy of 
gold and embroidery, beneath the symbol of the black eagle of 
Germany* The conference of Itkm Emperor and the Cardinal cost 
the fovmer eoine magnificent pr ese n ts, a promise of his influence 
to make Wplsey pope, and an appearance of reverence for and 
subnuasiOn to Wdbey'sJ[udgment, not usual with crowned arguers. 
The twite of that conference was esteemed by the Emperor worth 
its price | of finch potency was Wolsey’* influence in all the state 
business of fee time* Charles’s errand was done ; but he stayed 
four days, to make a show of conferring with the king, who spent 
the greater part of one night conversing w^h him to Dover Castle ; 
to visit his aunt, the Queen at Canterbury, outside of which Wolsey 
again met him, Charles riding by Henry’s side, — the Cardiual 
at the head of a grand proctetkm of the clergy ; and, lastly, to 
make his offerings at the shrine of Thomas-h-Beeket, that 
shrine of which it is said gold was fee meanest thing about it, 
situated in a cathedral of which we are told that every part $t was 
enlightened with the bistre of most precious stones, ’’and “ abounded 
with more than royal treasures." The day of the Emperor's de- 
parture was that of fee embarkation at Dover of Henry and 
his whole court (Fig. 1417), who on fee 4th of June, 1580, 
arrived at thejordship royal of Guisnes, fee place selected for the 
joyous meeting. The arrangements for the accommodation of so 
many illustrious persons, the etiquette that should be observed, the die* 
>osal of time, and fee conduct of the festivities, had not been adjusted 
without long and anxious deliberations. Wolsey was fee life and 
soul of the whole business; ftp him everything was confided by both 
monarch*, Francis thereby Intending to pay the Cardinal a delicate 
kind of compliment, that must, however, have fallen but flatly in com- 
parison with that secret promise of the popedom, of Francis’s rival 
the Emperor. The tem sovereigns could not have done better. 
Wolsey lavished so much poetic feocy on the pageant, that he 
might have been nothing but aromantio dreamer of ftiry-land all 
his life, instead of ope Who wielded the dcstlutes of nations. * Let us 
appioach fee temporary lodging provided for fee English court. On 
the green plain (Ffg. 1418) steads * fountain, gilded with And gold; 
there is a statue of fee jolly gad, Bacchus, canouring : of the wine, 
which flows freely by conduit*, white, red, and claret, all people ore 
invited to drink. Bead those golden letters over his head — “ Faicte 
bonne chore quy voudnu" Hear Bacchus, we have another device : 
Cupid, on a gold-wreathed column, supported on four lions. The 
arrow is in fee bow, the string b drawn ready 49 to strike fee young 
people to love" Ba cchu s and Cupid ornament the entrance to a 
kind of fidry palace, an mcftratedlnaqr production for such a tern* 
porary purpose. Eleveb hundred workmen, chiefly cunning artificers 
from Flanders or HoBand, have been employed on it; part o&tfo 
framework was made to England. It is “set on stages, by great 
cunning and sumptuous work/" It encloses square courts "and 
divers fountains, being in form a vast quadrangle, each side of which 
is one hundred and twenty-eight feet long. In one particular we 
have a characteristic specimen of Henry’s iuvention ; a wild man, with 
bow and arrows, conspicuous in front of the palace, with a Latin motto 
underneath, " He whom I support prevails.’’ Imagery abounds 
in every part. Bound about the great tower, in the win- 
dows, and on fee battlements, appear men of war ready to cast 
great stones, and figures of ancient princes, “ Hercules, Alexander, 
and the like." * The exterior covering of the palace is sail-cloth 
painted like squared stone; the interior is hung with the richest 
arras. The numerous apartments include state-rooms and a chapel, 


which form the most resplendent parts of the whole; their veiy 
walls gleaming with jewelled einbioidery ; their altar and tables 
loaded with plate. The pavilion provided for Francis, and the 
lesser tents by its side (whose ropes were of blue silk twisted with 
gold of Cyprus), appear to have been even more remarkable for 
imaginative design. The exterior of the pavilion presented to the 
eye a vast dome covered all over with cloth of gold, stretched out 
by ropes and tackle, and sustained by a mighty mas* The interior 
hollow offeift dome imUoied the firmament by means of azure velvet, 
and “endfc of colours," had state in gold-foil. The destruction of 
these gay tents was premature » they were laid u all in fee dirt ” 
by a tempestuous wind, and fee French monarch was,, therefore 
obliged to ledge in an ok! castle near the tftmpf Ardres, during 
the fortnight the gaieties lasted. The' ftii ,|Wo days fee Cardinal 
riveted all eyes upon himself, while arra^t^va teeatjr wife Faucis, 
as Henry** high ambassador. He ‘ 

lire articles of fee combihidte^ 

* As himself pleased, agnd thsy’jftatetiflft ' . / y 

As ho cried, Thus let tie. 

He was highly entertained by Francis; and the French "made 
books, showing the triumphant doings of the Cardinal** royalty <; as, 
of the number of his gentlemen, knights, smd lords, *11 in crimson 
velvet, with marvellous number of chains of gold, the multitude of 
horses, mules, couriers, and carriage* that went before Mm with 
sumpters and coffer* — bis greet silver crones sad pillars— hie em- 
broidered cushions — and his host of servants, as yeomen and grooms 
all clad in scarlet." 

, After the treaty came the meeting of the two kings, in the 
valley of Andren ; thus described by Hall, who was present at it : 
“ Then the king of England showed himself some deal forward in 
beauty and personage (Fig. 419), the most goodliest prince that 
ever reigned over the realm of England t his grace was apparelled in 
a garment of cloth-ofisilver damask, ribbed wife cloth of gold, bo 
thick as might be; the garment was large, out! plaited very thick 
... of such shape and making feat it was marvellous to behold. . . . 
Then up blew the trumpets, suckbuts, clarions, and all other minstrels 
on both sides, and the kings descended down toward the bottom of the 
valley of Andren, in sight of both the nations, and on horseback 
met and embraced. 4 My dear brother and cousin* said the French 
king, 4 thus far to my min have I travelled to see you personally. 
I think verily that you esteem me as I am, and that I am not un- 
worthy to be your aid. The returns and eeignories in my possession 
demonstrate the extent of my power / Henry replied, 4 M either your 
realms nor other the places of your power are a matter of my regard, 
but the steadfastness and loyal keeping of promises comprised in 
charters between yon and me. I never saw prince with my eyes 
that might of my heart be more beloved ; and far your love have I 
passed the seas into the farthest frontier of my kingdoms to see you.’’ 
Then 44 the two kings alighted, and after embraced wife benign and 
courteous manner each to other, with sweet and goodly words of 
greeting." After a banquet in a gorgeous tent, 4C and spice and 
wine given to the Frenchman, ipocras was chief drink of plenty to 
*11 that would drink.’’ The next scene of excitement was the camp, 
an enclosure nine hundred feet long and three hundred broad, 
surrounded by broad moats, and, partially, by the galleries and scaf- 
folds for the two queens and the court ladies. In the midst- of this 
enclosure was an artificial mount, on which a hawthorn-treo for 
England, and a raspberry-tree for France, seemed to grow with 
interlaced stems and branches. The shield of Henry, bearing the 
arms of England within the garter, was hung on one tree; the shield 
of Francis on the other, bearing the arms of France within a collar 
of the order of St. Michael. To that mount fee two kings rode side 
by side, attended by noble gentlemen, and armed to defend the field 
against all comers, as brothers- in-arms, according to a proclamation 
that had been sounded abroad in all the chief cities of Europe for 
months before. Their tents, richly adorned, stood at the entrance 
to the camp, and two cellars close at hand were stored with wine, 
as free to all men as water. The ladies who sat as spectators were 
most brilliantly attired, especially the Queen Catherine, whose very 
foot-cloth was powdered with pearls. The splendid equipments of 
the nobles were such, that many Frenchmen are said to have carried 
their stfi&tes on tfloir backs, and many, both French and English, 
were ruined by the expense they incurred. Six days were spent in 
tilting with lancr»R, two in tourneys with the broadsword on horsc- 
*back, and two in fighting on foot at the barriers. The feats of the 
wairiors were registered in. a book; but these would not seem to 
have been very formidable, since the kings, who fought five battleis 
each day, invariably cafhe off victorious! The English sport of 
wrestling engaged an humbler sort of combatants. Ilenry, however, 
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himself challenged his brother of France to try a fall with him, 
nnd caught hold of his collar. Francis, being very agile, threw his 
grace. Henry then rose and demanded revenge, but the gentlemen 
standing by wisely interposed. A pleasing anecdote is told of 
Francis ; who, perceiving t hut the English were partially labouring 
under distrust of the French, which marred their free enjoyment 
of the sports and festivities, early one morning left his castle, un- 
known to ius court, taking with him only a page and two gentlemen. 
Thus comparatively unprotected, he entered Henry’s tent, and said 
sportively to Ilenry, who was in bed, that he was now his (Henry’s) 
prisoner. Ilenry, thanking him, arose, and threw a splendid collar 
over his neck. Francis gave in return a rich bracelet, and, with 
the most graceful familiarity, proceeded to perform the duty of a valet, 
ussisting his grace of England to dress, wanning his shirt, spread- 
ing out his hri*c,and trussing ins points. Then Francis, remounting 
his horse, rode hack to Ardrus ; near which he met some of his court, 
and his faithful and plain-speaking friend, Fleu ranges, who addressed 
him bluntly, “Sir, I am right glad to see you back again, but let 
me tell you, my master, that you were a fool to do the thing you 
have done; and ill luck betide those who advised you to it!” 

4fc And that was nobody,” said Francis, gaily ; 14 the thought was all 
my own, and could have come from no other head.” After that 
proof of sincerity from Fraueis, the best feeling seemed to prevail on 
all sides ; and the golden time closed with a rapid successio'n of 
banquets and halls, and markings and niumtniiigs, in which the kings 
and the ladies performed their parts. “ Hut pleasures must have 
their intermission— and kings, if not by their greatness, are by their 
affairs severed.” Thus Francis returned towards Paris ; and Henry, 
after visiting the Emperor of Germany, to London ; which lie and 
his court reached “ all safe in body, but empty in purse.” When all 
the excitement of the show had passed away, the painful consideration 
of its expense caused many complaints. Among the dissatisfied was 
one whoso character and fute form a tragical and interesting episode 
of the reign of Ilenry; or, what was for many years the same thing, 
of the period of Wolscy’s power. 

Edward >StafTord, Duke of Buckingham (Fig. 1 HO), one day 
held the basin to the king for him to wash his hands ; when his 
majesty had done, Cardinal Wolsey clipped his hands immediately 
in the same water, which the duke, “ disdaining to debase himself 
to the service of a priest,” managed to shed in his shoes. The 
Cardinal, understanding the import, of the action, for indeed ibis 
was not the only evidence Buckingham had given of a desire to 
lower his arrogance, made a threat, well remembered afterwards, 
that lie would sit on the duke’s skirts. The king, also, secretly 
hated Stafford. “ Behig yet a child,” says the Bishop of Hereford, 

■“ I have heard ancient men say, that by his bravery of apparel and 
sumptuous feasts, lie exasperated the king; with whom, in these 
things, lie seemed to contend.” Like his father, Henry VIII. 
could partake of his nobles’ generous hospitality while lie sought 
the mod. convenient way to nun them. Stafford, entertaining the 
king at his splendid seat at lViislmrst, little dreamed that his wealth 
and popularity, and the large number of his retainers, there made 
visible to Iho royal eyes, were regarded as so many capital offences. 
Ilis frank, sincere, hearty nature would have disdained to sur- 
mise that he could bo an object of jealousy and, suspicion, where < 
the greatest affection \vas pretended, and where every disposition was 
appurent to advance him to the highest offices of the state : (Stafford 
was the last Lord High Constable of England.) His danger, as 
a soil of that Duke of Buckingham (Richard IIT.’s friend and 
victim), whose personal claims to tin* crown Us a Beaufort hud stood 
jiext to those of Ilenry of Richmond, seems scarcely to have earned 
Stafford an anxious thought: otherwise policy would have taught 
him to beware of rendering himself conspicuous ; much less of 
presuming to cast a reflection on the king’s absolute wisdom in the 
matter of the expense created for his nobles, to the ruin of many 1 of 
♦hem, by the Field of the Cloth of Gold. He took no warning 
from the summons to the Star Chamber of Sir William Bulmer, 
who had left the king's service to enter into his, nnd where for that 
change of service, he was compelled to beg pardon on his knees as for 
a 4fi serious crime.” That was a very significant sign of the coming 
storm : but though it irritated the duke, he was far from compre- 
hending its portentous character as regarded himself. Immediately 
before or after his own seizure, secret arrests took place of his 
chancellor, confessor, steward, and a friar Hopkins, a prophet* with 
whom the duko had been in communication, after the fashion of 
those credulous times, during about eight years. The friar had 
first won the duke’s faith by his successful prophecies that Ilenry 
would return safe from the French war, and that if the King of 
Scots crossed the borders he would surely die. The prospects of 
the duke and his family had, of course, engaged friar Hopkins’s 


particular attention, and it seems he bed hinted that the duke’s son 
would succeed Henry VIII. on the throne. 

Stafford was at his estate of Thombury, in Gloucestershire, when 
an unexpected invitation arrived from the king to the Court at 
Greenwich. The duke set out on this his lost journey ''without 
the remotest idea that he was going to his death. Having reached 
Windsor, he lodged there one night ; and his fears were first excited 
by observing that three knights, who had followed him on the road 
to Windsor, with a “secret power of men-at-arms” were “lying 
close by.” His eyes were fhrther opened to his danger, by the 
marked disrespect of a creature of the court, one Thomas Ward, 
gentleman-harbinger to the king. Suspense, fear, and indignation 
spoiled his appetite for breakfast in the morning, for we are told “ his 
meat would not down.” Mounting his horse, he rode with his treach- 
erous guard as far as Westminster, where he took barge for Green- 
wich, which it was not intended he should reach. In passing the 
“ bridge ” (a jetty or quay) at York House, Stafford landed with four 
or five servants, and desired to speak with “ my Lord Cardinal.” 
Wolsey declined to see him on the plea of indisposition. “ Well,” 
said the unfortunate duke, “ yet will I drink of xny lord’s wine as I 
pass.” One of the cardinal’s gentlemen then conducted liim with 
much reverence into the cellar, where the duke drank ; but seeing 
that ‘*110 cheer to him was made,” he changed colour aud de- 
parted. A little farther down tho river, his barge was hailed and 
boarded by Sir Henry Marney, captain of the body-guard, who was 
attended by a company of yeomen of the guard. Sir Henry arrested 
him as a traitor, in the king’s name; took him on shore, and con- 
ducted him through Thames-street to the Tower, amidst universal 
astonishment and regret, for no man was more beloved. The secret 
processes that were then in constant use in the Tow er for torturing 
the body, and by this means, and also by threats and bribery, 
breuking down, the mind, were, it is more than probable, applied to 
the duke’s servants freely, until they were ready to say whatever 
was required of them. On the 13th of May, Stafford was brought 
before a body of peers, chosen by the king and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, as High Steward; and charged with tempting friar Hop- 
kins to make traitorous prophecies, by means of messages and 
personal conferences; — tampering with the king’s servants and 
yeomen of thb guard by means of presents and promises; — with 
saying, when reprimanded for retaining Sir William Buhner, that 
if his arrest has been ordered, he would have plunged his dagger 
into the king’s heart ; — and with declaring his determination, 
after Henry’s death, to cut off the heads of the lord cardinal and 
some others and seize the government. To these charges Buck- 
ingham at first contented himself with replying, that, were all 
proved, as there had been no overt act, there could be no treason. 
But he was informed by the chief justice that lie was mistaken : 
merely imagining the death of the king constituted sufficient trea- 
son ; and words sufficient evidence. Stafford then made a com- 
plete defence ; repelling charge by charge, denying every particular 
of guilt, and demanding to bo confronted with his accusers; they 
were brought, and the sight of them must have given the duke the 
keenest anguish : they were Hopkins, Do la Court, his confessor. 
Perk, his chancellor, and Sir Charles Knevitt, his own cousin, and 
formerly his steward ; who all performed the parts assigned to them ; 
and thus, in the words of the Sliaksperian scene of Buckingham’s 
condemnation (described in a conversation between two gentlemen 
in a street near Westminster-hall), “ Both,” says, the duke, alluding 
to bis own and his father’s fate, 

Full by our servants, by those men we loved most. 

The Duke of Norfolk (Fig. 1449) (formerly Earl of Surrey), tho 
victor of Flodden Field, pronounced sentence ; and, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood. 

Dropped tears as lust os the Arabiun trees 

Their medicinal gums. 

Kt My Lord of Norfolk,” said Stafford, when he hud finished, 
“ you havo said to me as a traitor should be said unto ; but I was 
nevci 4 none. Still, my lords, I nothing malign you for that you 
have done onto me : may the eternal God forgive you my death as 
I do. I shall never sue to the king for life : howbeit, he is n gra- 
cious prince, and more graco may come from him than I desire. 1 
desire you, my lords, and all my fellows, to pray for me.” 

On leaving Westminster-Hall, the axe was borne before the duke 
with the edge toward him. At the water-side his own barge was 
ready (Fig. 1441) to convey him to the Tower. Sir Thomas Lovei 
respectfully requested him to take his customary seat on the cushions 
and carpet ; but he declined, saying, bitterly, “ When I came to 
Westminster I was Duke of Buckingham, but now I am nothing 
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but Ed wai*d Stafford, the poorest wretch alive.” Three days inter- 
vened between his trial and appearance on the scaffold on Tower- 
hill. He persisted to the last in his refusal to implore the king's 
mercy ; and died amid the groans and lamentations of the people, 
whose feelings at the event are expressed in the exclamations of one 
of the gentlemen in the play— 

O, this is flail of pity 1 Sir, it calls, 

1 four, too many cursos on their heads 

That won the authors 

And thus passed on the course of public business in England 
during the first eighteen years of the reign of Henry VIII. ; and if 
the period wero not a very glorious one for the sovereign, it was at 
all eyents sufficiently pleasant to him ; and, on the whole, appears 
to have been, at the same time, a peaceable and prosperous one for 
the people. Up to the year 1527 not a cloud was perceptible upon 
the horizon that might suggest even to the keenest sighted of 
observers the coming tempest : the chief elements of which, the 
king’s own passions, were as yet comparatively unknown in their 
true character and tendencies, having been untried by temptation 
and difficulty, and therefore kept withiit decorous bounds. But 
before the close of that year, the temptation and the difficulty came ; 
—the passions were let loose — to prey, not only upon their owner, or 
upon all that he himself had most loved and favoured, but upon 
t he country that was placed beneath his charge. England has had 
many a fiery ordeal to go through, many a blow to recover from, 
that has steeped her to u tho very lips” in misery and degradation, 
but it may be doubted whether she ever suffered so much as during 
flic last few years of the reign of Henry VIII. : when government 
became a thing of the executioner and the shambles, and religion 
a stalking-horse for the most shameless licentiousness ; when to be 
known as a good man was the sure stop Vo ruin ; and when, in a 
word, there was no way open to those who had the misfortune to 
be born to, or who had achieved distinction, but that of partici- 
pating in all the tyrant's cruelties and baseness, or of swelling 
themselves the number of his victims. It is true that out of the 
monstrous mass of evil one good arose— the Information ; although 
every sincere Protestant must feel in his heart a kind of regret that 
it did not happen at any other period of English history ; for one 
more calculated to stain a great and glorious principle it would be 
impossible to find. 

About the time we have mentioned a young lady returned from 
Franco, who had gone thither some years before in the retinue of 
Henry's sister, Mary. She was the daughter of Sir Thomas Holey n 
or Bullen, and Lady Elizabeth Howard ; and no doubt, possessed, in 
a very eminent degree, those personal ’attractions, and that fascina- 
tion of manner, which were calculated to arrest the attention of the 
king, who appears to have become immediately and deeply en- 
amoured of her. One noticeable proof of the? earnestness of hi* 
passion is the sensitiveness of perception it called forth in him — 
lover-like. Among the lady’s admirers he is said to have been the 
first to discover her favourite, namely, the Lord Percy, son of the 
Earl of Northumberland. Wolsey, in whose family the young 
nobleman had been brought up, soon removed this difficulty. 
Percy was sent iuto the country, and forced into another marriage, 
and Anne was consoled by finding that she had only exchanged a 
noble for a kingly lover. 

It would be gratifying to be able to think that Henry’s religious 
scruples on tho subject of his previous marriage with Katherine 
- his eldest brother’s widow — were of an earlier date than the 
existence of this passion ; but unhappily his statements to that 
effect are not to be trusted in opposition to his deeds, which show 
that, during the whole process of the divorce, he was constantly 
communicating with her who was to take Katherine’s place, when 
that tedious but momentous event should be consummated. Auue 
Pullen behaved throughout tho whole affair with the utmq^t 
prudence. She had determined to be the king’s wife, not his 
mistress: and from that determination ensued events, the impor- 
tance of which, in relation to the destinies of the country, it is 
hardly possible to overrate. I-Iever Castle (Fig. 1423), Kent, was 
the family .residence of the Bullens ; and there Anne Bullen chiefly 
resided during the period in question; and there, according to 
tradition, the bugle-horn was often heard sounding from the top of 
a neighbouring hill — Henry’s announcement to his lady-love of his 
approach. A regular correspondence by letter was also kept up ; 
and some of the king’s epistles ore still preserved in the library of 
the Vatican. 

The first step token for the attainment of a divorce was an appli- 
cation to the Court of Rome in 1527, the very year when Anne 
Vox- II. 


Bullen is supposed to have returned from the Continent. For two 
years did the legal proceedings then drag their slow length alumr, 
and in that very delay, and the consequent presumed cool iicm» of 
the head of the Romish Church, it is probable we must look for one* 
of the causes of Henry’s appearance before the world in a character 
of all others the most unsuitable to him, that of a religious reformer ; 
aud to make the whole business more ludicrous, a reformer in tin* 
path of the man — Luther — whom he had some years before stepped 
forth to attack in a Latin treatise on the Seven Sacraments, :md 
with such success — so at least the Pope said — that the title of 
Defender of the Faith was bestowed on Henry VIII., in token of 
the Papal approbation. The simple clue to this marvellous change, 
and the still more marvellous conduct that followed, is to be found 
in the fact, Unit the actual queen was a sincere and ardent Catholic, 
whilst her rival was understood to be disposed towards the new 
views ; in consequence, there was a gradual concentration around 
the one of the friends of the Protestant cause, met by a similar 
congregation round the other, of the supporters of the old religion. 

The day so long anxiously looked for came at last, the 21st of 
June, 151:9, and the king (then residing in the ancient palace of 
Bridewell, Fig. 1414), the queen, and the principal courtiers, 
assembled within the hall of the Black Friar**, for the trial of the 
legality of the royal marriage (Fig. 1415) ; — Wolsey and Campeggio, 
the Papal Legate, sitting as judges; Henry on their right bund, 
Katherine, with four friendly bishops, on their, left. The king's 
name was called, and he answered, Here! The queen’s was simi- 
larly uttered, but found no response. The citation was repeated, 
when the unhappy lady, rising in great agitation, crossed herself 
devoutly, jus if soliciting the protection of Heaven, and then throw- 
ing herself at Henry’s feet, appealed to him in the most moving 
language. *• Sir, 1 you beseech, for all the love that hath been 
between us, and for the love of Cod. let me have justice and right; 
take of me sonic pity and compassion, for i am a poor W’oman and 
a stranger, born out of \our dominions. 1 have here unassured 
friend, much less impartial counsel, anti I flee, to you as to the head 
of justice within this realm. Alas, S:r ! wherein have I offended yon, 
or on what occasion given you displeasure .... that you should 
put. me from you? J take; God ami all the w’orld to witness that I 
have been to you a true, humble, and obedient wile ; ever conform- 
able to your will an l plu •ure. Never have 1 said or done aught 
contrary then to, being always v. ell pleased and contented with all 
things wherein you had delight dalliance, whether it were in little 
nr much ; neither did I ever grudge in "word or countenance, or 
show a viciige or spark of discontent.” She reminded him that 
for l wont tf years she had been his true wife; that their parents, who 
determined the union, were amongst the w isest of princes ; that she 
cannot but be wrongly dealt with, since she has only such advice as 
ho assigns to her ; and in fine, she* entreats, “ in the wny of charity, 
and fur the love of God, to spare her the extreme power of the 
court, until she may advise with her friends in Spain ; and if he 
will not extend to her so much impartial favour, why, let liis w ill 
be fulfilled: she commends her cattle to God.” And therewith, to 
the astonishment of every one, Katherine, with a low obeisance to 
tin* king, walks lufrtily out of the hull. 

The business, however, proceeded ; but in a few days it became 
evident that neither of the cardinal judges had much love for I In- 
vocation, and one of them, Campeggio, adjourned the court. The 
disappointment was soj.een, that Henry’s brother-in-law, the Duke 
of Suffolk, struck the table passionately with his fist, exclaiming — 
“Never did cardinal bring good to England.” Wolsey stung by 
the brutal insult to bis brother commissioner, as w r cll as himself,' 
forgetting everything for the moment but his natural and generous 
l_ feelings, answered Suffolk with great dignity and force. These few 
words probably sealed Wesley's ruin. Anne Bullen and her friends 
already suspected him of lukewarmness in their cause; Suffolk 
joined with them heart and soul; and it w’as not long before the 
results were made evident to the nation at large. Henry set out 
on a progress ; and men wondered to hear that the all-powerful 
minister was left behind. Wosley rode after the court, was received 
by the king with his old familiarity, at Grafton, in Northampton- 
shire, and again, it appeared, the cardinal was safe; but on the 
following morning he was ordered to London, and never more saw 
his master. Some time after, on proceeding to thc.Court of Chancery, 
he found lie was to be subject to the law, instead of, as of old, engager 
in administering it, bills behig filed against him by the attorney- 
general, for having e\ercised the function of Papal legate : that 
he had done so with the approbation of Henry and the Parliament, 
mattered nothing to either, when the former wanted to destroy him. 
Wolsey perceived his danger, and strove to save himself by sub- 
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mission. On Condition of retaining bis ecclesiastical n^dc And | 
preferment, he gave up all his personal estates, valued alhalf a ! 
million of crowns; that was something, but Henry wanted snore* 
So the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk came to him at York Place, 
and told him the king was coming to live there, and that ho must 
confine himself to his house at Esher (Fig. 1448). Any thing 
more ? Yes, he must surrender the great seal (Fig. 1445). “ My 
lords,” said Wolsey, with spirit, “ the great s eal of England was 
delivered to me by the hands of my sovereign ; I hold it by his 
majesty’s letters patent, which along with it have conferred on me 
the office of chancellor, to be enjoyed during my life $ and I may 
not deliver it at the single word of any lord, unless you can show me 
your commission.” The commission was speedily obtained, and 
Wolsey almost as speedily sank under his misfortunes. 

One gleam of hope burst upon him. Henry, hearing that a slow 
fever was upon him, and that he was dying, relented for a moment, 
and sent his favourite physician, Butts, to him (Fig. 1444), with 
kind words and gifts, which wonderfully restored Wolsey. But it 
was no more than a gleam, and the cardinal’s prospects were imme- 
diately after as gloomy os ever, lie was left at Esher, for a time, 
in such a state that he could hardly command the necessaries of life. 
And when he removed from Esher (Fig. 144H), and travelled 
towards York, and began to regain by his manners much of the 
popularity- he had lost, he was suddenly stricken to the heart by an 
arrest for treason. On his way to London, as a prisoner, lie died, 
as has been already described [Vol. i. p. 295], at Leicester Abbey 
(Figs. 1446, 1447). 

Cranmer (Fig. 1445) now rose into power, and upon the same 
question that had caused Wolsey ’s full, but by taking the opposite 
side. As the last evidently was inclined to move only so far os 
Home would sanction his every step, the first began with the bold 
advice to consider the marriage by reference to the Bible — the 
English divines — the English universities— in short, to any thing, 
or any body rather than the Popo. • That was the very tiling for 
Henry. Cranmer was sent for, and employed at first in endeavour- 
ing to persuade the Pope of the propriety of the divorce, and, when 
that failed, 6et to work to carryout liis own views. In 1531 an 
English convention declared Henry the One Protector of the 
Church (thus virtually destroying the Pupal supremacy), and his 
marriage with Katherine contrary to the law of God. In 1533 
Cranmer was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and, in the same 
year, Anne Bullen obtained the object of her long-cherished desire — 
the throne, by a private marriage with the king, afterwards publicly 
confirmed at Lambeth by Cranmer. Her coronation (Fig. 1442) 
took place on the 1st jf June, 1533. 

Thus Anne Bullen was ut last Queen of England, and Katherine 
deposed. At first all things smiled upon the beautiful und light- 
hearted woman who now presided over the domestic arrangements 
of the court. A daughter — Elizabeth — was born ; and loud and 
long were the congratulations, magnificent the feasting* and pro- 
cessions of the christening (Fig. 1425). But ere three years had 
passed, the. poisoned chalice* that Anne had been instrumental in 
offering to the late queen, was commended to her own lips, under 
circumstances a thousand times more terrible. Katherine died in' 
the beginning of 1536, and within six months after, Queen Anne 
Bullen, who in the pride of her heart had said, on hearing of 
Katherine's death, “she now indeed a queen,” discovered that, 
as she had supplanted her royal mistress, so was she about to be 
supplanted by one of her maids of hotiouV. It is said that the 
premature birth of a son was brought on by discovering some 
unseemly familiarity between Ileury and Lady Jane Seymour ; and 
the death of that son in consequence completed her ruin. 

There was a grand tllting-match in Greenwich Park, on May- 
day, 1536, and Henry and Qurcn Anne were present. Suddenly 
' the king rose, and departed to London, with six attendants only. 
The principal challengers in the sport were Viscount llochford, the 
queen's brother, and Ileury Norris, one of the grooms of the stole, 
who, it soon afterwards appeared, were marked out for destruction 
with the queen. Anne waited at Greenwich in fearful suspense 
till the next day, when she was met on the water, by her uuele 
Norfolk, Aitdley the Chancellor, and Cromwell, and arrested for 
adultery. She fell on her knees, exclaiming wildly— 41 0 Lord, help 
me 1 as I am guiltless of that whereof I am charged." The Tower 
received her— that gloomy entrance to the realms of death : and 
she was confined in the chamber where she had slept the night 
before her coronation. Here again, falling on her knees, she cried, 
“ Jesus have mercy on me!” and wept and laughed convulsively- 
•• Wherefore am I here, Mr. Kingston P”— she then asked of the 
lieutenant of. the Tower. “When saw you the king? where is 
my sweet broth**?" and hardly waiting for a reply, broke into 


tke pathetic exclamation— “ Oh, 'my mother, thou wilt die of 
sorrow 1" Fully aware of her terrible position, she afterward* 
exclaimed— and her words were soou verifi^f^^I sliali dki Without 
justice I" Kingston, the servile toot of Hanky, had the imfudence 
to reply, “ There was justioe for the metaOfe jnbjedt in England ; M 
at which Anne laughed loudly, half, probably, in delirium, half in 
mockery, of the justice that the lieutenant talked oft SKe knew,’ none 4 
better, what justice Katherine had received; and that knowledge 
told her every thing as to the treatment she woqjd experience 
herself. The usual crafty and treacherous means were taken to 
entrap her into saying something that eould criminate her; but, in 
extenuation of such levities with the courtiers, as it is said she 
acknowledged (if they were not in great part the invention of her 
foes), it must be remembered that she had been used, to Frenoh 
manners. There is a tone of innocence' that appeals strongly to 
the heart in the well-known letter Anne wrote from her “doleful 
prison ” to Henry : — “ Try me, good king," she supplicates, “ but 
let me have a lawful trial, and let not my sworn enemies sit as my 
accusers and judges ; yea, let me receive an open trial ; for my 
truth shall fear no open shames. .... But if you have already deter- 
mined of me, and that not only my death, but an infamous dander, 
must bring you the enjoyment of your desired happiness, then I 
desire of God that he will pardon your great sin .... and that 
he will not call you to a strict account of your unprincely and cruel 

usage of me, at bis. general judgment-seat My last and only 

request shall be, that myself may only bear the burden of your 
grace's displeasure, and ‘that it may not touch the innocent souls of 
those poor gentlemen, who, as I understand, are likewise in strait im- 
prisonment for niy sake. If ever I have found favour in your sight — 
if ever the tiame of Anne Bullen hath been pleasing in your ears — 
then let me ohtaiu this request.” We scarcely need say, Henry 
paid no regard to the letter. Anne's judges were chosen by him 
and they proved worthy his choice: the brave peers of England, 
with Norfolk at their head, did not blench from their horrid task. 
Norfolk had wept when lie sentenced Buckingham, but lie had sat 
on other murderous tribunals since then, and grown used to the 
“ bloody business we hear of no tears when he doomed his young 
and beautiful niece to infamy and a scaffold. 

As all records of the trial were carefully destroyed soon after — a 
significant fact — we shall not attempt to enter into any of its revolt- 
ing and utterly untrustworthy details, which were only gained by 
bribery or torture. We are told by an old writer, who is supported 
by all Protestant authors of the time, that “ having an excellent 
quick wit, and being a ready speaker, she did so answer to all 
objections that, had the peers given in their verdict according to 
the expectation of the assembly, she had been acquitted.” The 
day after Anne’s condemnation, the lioutenant of the Tower wrote 
to Cromwell : — “ This day at dinner the queen said that she should 
go to Antwerp, and is in hope of life ;" but that hope was of short 
duration, and interrupted by fits of anguish and despair, and delirious 
levity. 

The third day after her trial she sent for the lieutenant of, the 
Tower, early in the morning, to speak in Cranmer’s presence of her 
innocence. After that she sent for him a second time, ond said — 
u Mr. Kingston, I hear say 1 shall not die before booh, and I am 
very sorry there for ; for I thought to be dead by this time, aud 
past my pain." Kingston replied—* 4 That it should be no pain, it 
was so subtle." “ I heard say the executioner was very good, and 
I have a little neck,” suid Anne, putting her hands about it, and 
laughing heartily. Ou Cranmer devolved the melancholy task of 
preparing the half-insane victim for death. It is pitiable to see this 
eminent man, through fear of his own destruction, participating in 
deeds so abhorrent to common sense and humanity. When the 
tyrant’s influence could make such men his instruments, can we 
wonder that a feminine spirit, whose only strength was its sensibility, 
Bhould be darkened and perverted by it even in its last agony ? In 
her address to the nobility and city companies, admitted to witness 
her execution, she says — ** A gentler or more merciful prince was 
there never and * c to me he was ever a good, gentle and sovereign 
lord.” After this sad mockery she submitted to her fate, repeating, 
44 Christ have mercy on my soul ! Lord 'Jesus receive my soul !” 
until, with one skilful stroke of the axe, the executioner of Calais 
severed that fair small neck, and Anne Bnllen was no more. And 
how did this gentle, merciful prince, await the .news of her death ? 
In solitude was he? or in tears? Neither. But, certainly, he was 
anxious and impatient, because he was waiting to begty a jovial 
hunt in Epping Forest. At last he heard the signatypin* Up then 
started he. “ Ah ! it is done t the business is done 1 Uncouple the 
dogs, and let us follow the sport.” He returned in the evening, 
gay ; and next morning married. Jane Seymour (Fig. 1427). • She 
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had not time to grow out of his liking, for she died within little 
more than a twelvemonth, after giving birth to a son, subsequently 
Edward VI* Anqe of Oaves (Fig. 1454) succeeded Jane Sey- 
mour;. and . not Suiting her Tdyal husband, was put away with her 
head eaft on her neck in six months after her marriage. That 
uniop, however, mainly caused the ruin of the minister, Cromwell, 
who had . planned it— so he went to the block instead. Next 
came the Lady Katherine Howard (Fig. 1454), with whom Henry 
remained content for two years, and then he beheaded her, on the 
charge of adultery. Lastly, in the following year, he married 
Katherine Parr (Fig. 1450), widow of Lord Latimer, who, after 
one very narrow escape, survived him* 

We return now to the extraordinary series of events connected 
with the religions history of the reign, which, beginning with the 
single desire to put away a wife that he was tired of, ended in 
Henry’s all but putting away the religion that had been for so many 
centuries established in this couutiy. The refusal of the papal 
government to sanction Katherine’s divorce, and its promulgation 
of the annulment of that divorce, when the English churchmen, 
with Cranmer at their head, did so divorce her, completed the 
schism between the English and the Roman governments; and 
measure after measure was framed by Ilcnry and -his parliament, 
under the guidance of Cromwell (who had been Wolsey’s secretary), 
to destroy every vestige of the old connexion. One of these was 
the oath of supremacy, which declared the King the head of tins 
Church. Another was the dissolution of the monasteries, chiefly 
c ar ried into effect by Cromwell. A third was the virtual introduc- 
tion of Protestantism by the dissemination of the Scriptures in the 
popular version. (Fig. 1428.) And every one of these measures 
had its own peculiar series of victims. 

The two new statutes which made it high treason for an 
Englishman to deny that the king was in all respects a fit and 
proper person to preside over the whole spiritual Church of England, 
or that his marriage with his good queen’s maid of honour was 
perfectly lawful and right, though they filled dungeous and scaffolds, 
and made the year 1535 hideous with a series of murders of the 
eminent and the excellent — yet brought forth some good out of 
their manifold evils : for, by applying the touchstone to the moral 
truth of such men as Fisher and More, who embraced death rather 
than consent to either statute, they have been the means of enriching 
our annals with the histories of martyrs for truth's sake, who will 
command admiration os long as those annals exist. 

The classical Erasmus thus describes the happy household of the 
author of the Utopia, from which the master-spirit was removed w ith- 
out the shadow of a crime, to endure a lingering confinement, of thir- 
teen months in the Tower of London: — “With him (Sir Thomas) 
you might imagine yourself in the academy of Plato. But I should 
do iiijustioc to his house by comparing it to the academy ot‘1 into, 
where numbers and geometrical figures, and sometimes moral virtues, 
were the subjects of discussion : it would be more just to calj it a 
school and an exercise of the Christian religion. All its inhabitants, 
male and female, applied their leisure to liberal studies and profitable 
reading, although piety was tlicir first care. No wrangling, no 
angry word, was heard in it ; no one was idle ; every one did his 
duty with alacrity, and not without a temperate cheerfulness.” IIol r 
bein, in liis way, has made this happy family scarcely less familiar 
to us than Erasmus in his (sec cur Eiigraving, Fig. 1453). More 
(Fig. 1452) had a fellow-sufferer in the Tower — the excellent Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester — who also refused to bend his conscience to the 
King’s will, in respect to the statutes. Deeply affecting is it to 
read More's own statements (made iu reply to interrogatories put to 
him after Fisher's death) of the “ divers scrolls and letters " that 
passed between them, by means of a poor man, called George, the 
lieutenant’s servant, “ whereof the most part contained nothiug else 
but comfort, and words from lilhtr to other, and declaration of the 
state that they were in, in their bodies, and giving of thanks for 
such meat or drink that the one had sent to the other.” It would 
seem that the bishop more often received than sent the “ comfort * 
and the “ meat and drink for his heartless keepers left him deficient 
even of the merest necessaries, although he was near fourscore years 
old, and iq sickness and pain. The chancellor >vas treated with 
equal severity, and denied at last even the books and writing materials 
with which he had relieved his solitude. But the filial heroism of 
his married, daughter, Margaret Roper, aided by others of his family 
and friends, mitigated in some considerable respects the hardships 
imposed on him, and, probably, enabled him to lighten also 
those of his fellow-prisoner. In June, 1535, that fellow-pri- 
soner wan tried and condemned as a traitor, for saying the king 
could not be the head of the. Church. If Henry’s destructive 
appetite might ltave brooked a short pause, he had been saved the 
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odium of thus rudely thrusting into the grave an old mau, who was 
already verging upon it by the process of natural decay ; and who 
had been the friend of his father, and of his 9 grandmotlier, the 
Countess of Richmond, by whose dying breath he had been recom- 
mended as a good and wise counsellor for her Inexperienced grand- 
son. But Henry was deed to all grateful remembrance: the most 
sacred obligations were of no weight with him, while possessed with 
the fierce thirst of blood. . His savageness rises almost to sublimity 
when lie exclaims, ori hearing that Pope Paul III. had sent the 
imprisoned bishop a cardinal’s hat — 44 Ha! Paul may send him the 
hat — I will take care that he have never a head to wear it on.” 
Very soon, indeed, that head, with its reverend white hairs, was seen 
set up over London Bridge, and, with exquisite brutality, the face 
turned towards the Kentish Hills, where hit best years had been spent, 
whilst the mutilated body of this ancient friend of the king's family 
— this accomplished restorer of ancient learning, whose excellence 
as a Christian priest was almost without a spot— was ‘exposed naked 
to the vulgar ga see, and then buried in Barking churchyard, coffin- 
lcss and shroudless. More was yet left in the Tower dungeons, 
none of whose terrors could make him to himself untrue. His 
sharpest trial was doubtless the entreaties of his afflicted family, and 
especially of his beloved daughter, Margaret, who wrote to him let- 
ters of vehement tenderness to induce him to save himself by bending 
to the king’s will ; but he only replied by exhorting her to putifenoe, 
and desiring her to pray for him. His last letter to her was written 
with a piece of charcoal, and he had no paper but a few scraps left 
in liis way by some unknown baud. How gloriously the firm and 
cheerful mind of the Christian philosplier triumphed over all this 
anguish and privation, is shown in a letter that he sent forth from his 
prison, to open, if possible, the hearts and minds of his foes towaids 
him. In it he says — I pray fur his highness, and all his, and all 
the realm. I do nothing harm ; I say no harm ; I think none 
harm; and wish everybody good: and if this be not enough to 
keep a man alive, in good faith I long not to live . I Ain dying 
already ; and, since I came here, have been divers times in the case 
that 1 thought to die within one hour. And, 1 thank our Lord, 1 was 
never sorry for it, but rather sorry when I saw tho pong past ; and, 
therefore, my poor body is at the king’s pleasure. Would to God 
my death might do him good !” His trial came. Dressed in a coarse 
woollen gown, instead of the usual Chancellors robes (Fig. 1438) — 
looking the mere wreck of his former self — with hnir grown white, 
and .frame bowed and weakened by long confinement, so that he was 
obliged to support himself on a staff, and with countenance pale and 
wasted, he stood in that Hall of V* estminstcr whore he had former!* 

m 

presided as judge. The contrast between his accustomed and proeuf. 
state, and liis altered aspect, strongly stirred the sympathies of the 
audience. His intellect, it was soon perceived, had lost nothing of 
its high powers. Though liis eye was hollow, it sparkled still with 
vivacity ; the music of his eloquence was still such as to be dreaded 
by his predetermined judges, and his moral intrepity was unshaken 
by all that he had suffered, and all lie had to drend. Pardon was 
offered on condition of his doing the king’s will. More declined it. 
The tedious verbiage of the indictments did not confuse him; but, 
w hen they had been read, he exposed the false pretences on which 
tiey were ba^ed. Neither by word nor deed had he done anything 
against the king's marriage with Anne Bullen; he had, indeed, 
disapproved if it, but he had never expressed this disapprobation 
except to the king, who had commanded him on his allegiance to 
give' his real opinion. All he. had done in regard to the king 1 ?* 
supremacy over the church, uas to be silent thereon, and silence 
was not treason. So argued More, who, having been judge atul 
chancellor, thought he knew the law; but the judges had a different 
reading of it; they affirmed that silence teas treason, and sentenced 
him accordingly, 3 lore then a second time addressed the court, 
after being twice rudely prevented. Casting uside all reservations, 
all fears, all hopes, lie burst out with the electrifying words, that 
what he had hitherto concealed lie would now r openly declare — the 
oath of supremacy was utterly unlawful ! He regretted to differ 
from the noble lords whom he saw on the bench, but liis conscience 
would not permit him to do otherwise, lie had no animosity against 
them ; and lie hoped that, even as St. Paul was present and consented 
to the death of Stephen, and yet was afterwards a companion suint 
in heaven, so they and lie should all meet together hereafter. 44 And 
so,” he •concluded,*' “ may God preserve you all, and especially my 
lord the king, and send him good counsel.” His %on had been 
present at the trial ; ami, as More left the bar, rushed through the 
'hall, fell on his knees, and begged his blessing. A still more affecting 
interruption took place as More was walking through the streets of 
London back to the Tower, the axe borne before him, and officers 
and halberdiers surrounding him* The dismal procession hod reached 
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tba.Tpwer Boper pressed through the aartiM i 

th*iQM f and ^ his neck. Herfhther tried to ebnsdle 

bsp* ■* l a hleM^d her, tod the last agonizing farewell was said, add 
he wasonoe piore moving on, when again she burst '.through tho: 
g«iai^^|gatni ttUsped his neck and wept. More, too, then wept, re- 
,peatMkg his blessing and pious consolation. The unutterable pathos 
of the scene melte d guards and people : the former could with difficulty 
tier?* themselves to divide the father and daughter. But divided 
they were. More had then done with thia life, and with a cheerful 
spirit prepared to enter on the next. The witty sayings recorded of 
him in his last hours, we have seen somewhere found fault with, as 
unbecoming an occasion so awful. To More there was no awfulness 
about it. He was full of the happiest anticipations of the great 
change ; and was too truthful to affect a formality and gloom foreign 
to his natural character. When he heard that the king had merci- 
fully commuted the hanging, drawing, and quartering, into simple 
decapitation — “God preserve all my friends from such royal 
favours !” exclaimed he. The framework of the scaffold being 
weak, some fears were expressed lest it might break down. “ Mr. 
lieutenant,” said Sir Thomas, “ see me safe up ; and for my coming | 
down, let me shift for myself.” When the executioner asked pardon, 
More said to him, “ Friend, thou wilt render me to-day the greatest 
service in the power of man ; but my neck is very short.; take heed, 
therefore, that thou strike not awry, for the sake of the credit of thy 
profession.” Not being permitted to address the spectators, he siiriply 
declared that he died a faithful subject and a true Catholic : then 
after prayer, quietly laid his head on the block, saying, with a smile, 
as he bade the headsman hold his hand until he removed his beard — 

“ My beard has never committed any treason.” Thus he died. And 
what said the English nation— that nation ever famous for its hatred 
of tyranny in all its forms— to these detestable murders ? One would 
expect that nobles and commoners would have risen as one man to 
remove Ilenry from the throne that he was no more fitted to enjoy 
'titan a mere wild animal, whose furious passions he emulated. But 
no: England permitted the monster to go on perpetrating many 
more such murders. Such was the effect of extreme dread. Echoes, 
however, of suppressed murmurs, could not be entirely shut out from 
p«flju»A walls ; and these added to the restlessness and disquiet that 
ever haunted the tyrant. From abroad, there came to him still louder 
and more potential voices of rebuke — from Borne, from Germany, 
from France. No desire of amicable alliance with him could prevent 
Charles and Francis from speaking out. The former sent for Sir 
Thomas Elfiott, the English ambassador, and said to him, “ My 
lord ambassador, we understand that your master has put to death 
his faithful servant and grave and wise counsellor, Sir Thomas 
More.” Elliott replied that he had heard nothing of it. “ Well,” 
said Charles, “ it is but too true ; and this will we say, that if we 
had been master of such a servant, of whose abilities ourself have 
had these many years no smqjl experience, we would rather have 
lost the best city in our dominions than so worthy a counsellor.” 

The English ambassador at the French court also heard of the 
matter in severe terms ; and Francis told him that his master should 
banish, not take the lives of, such offenders. And no doubt he would 
have been £lad to have given More a welcome in his own dominiops. 
Henry,. greatly incensed, replied they had suffered by due course of 
law : that they were worthy of a ten times more terrible death ; and 
if they had a thousand lives, all were forfeited. Thus, through 
foreign countries, Henry must have half anticipated the opinions of 
posterity on his crimes. What lie thought and felt upon the matter, 
we may learn with tolerable certainty from his anxiety to prevent 
those opinions from spreading in England ; as was shown by his 
interdicting all communication with foreigners. Erasmus, in a 
letter to a friend, in the August of this year, says, that “ the English 
were living in such a state of terror that they could not write to 
foreigners or receive letters from them.’* 

, If the victims of another of the great events of the reign — the 
dissolution of monasteries, begun in 1535 by the energetic Crom- 
well, and all but completed by 1540— comprised no names so illus- 
trious as that of the author of the ! Utopia/ they were fearfully 
numerous 5 and the measure Involved a lamentable amount of social 
disorganization. We speak not simply of the effects of the disso- 
lution on the monasteries concerned, but also of the effects on the 
.people of England at large, which, though less 'Outwardly apparent, 

, were scarcely less potent. Hosts of poor men and women had been 
accustomed to look up to tlie monks as their natural friends and 
protectors, pud to congregate ar6uii the religious houses from 
whiok they obtained supplies of food, and which were also their 
hospittfrif tofinoories, and dispensaries. When the monks were dis- 
persed, aqd the monasteries broken up, a .terrible amoMit of suffer- 
ing must have been the inevitable consequence ; for not only were 


ite goor thus return*, but 

numbers were' greatly itiMDKf* thrift ttaOk 
tif these who had formerly been 

W' on the whole fogrek thatiuon^ were abolished, 

we can still acknowledge the ei ii*boM,:*nd lament the fete of th* 
many excellent men thtft / Jt'fsi vorthy of note, that 

amongst this order alone do Wcr number of men 

who had at once the principle andiheooomg© to oppose the Mitel 
tyitot who occupied the throiie. We hero add 'to the 

horrors that the reign has already forced ftpon efor attention, 
notice of the sufferings and hefcbism of the monks during the disso- 
lution of their houses, for we oould not give a more striking example 
than the fate and conduct of the brethren of the Charter House {de- 
scribed in the previous volume, page 311). We confine ourselves 
therefore here to an equally characteristic, though less tragical evi- 
dence, that the monks and friars still possessed something of tike did 
spirit of self-devotion. 

When Henry had married and crowned Anne Bullen in defiance 
of the church of Rome, and when men, though anticipating— and 
generally in great alarm — further and more decided exhibitions of 
opposition to the papal ascendancy, were still too much awed to 
speak out their opinions of that marriage, and the disgraceful treat- 
ment that Katherine had received, there was one “ simple man ” of the 
order of Observants, Friar Peto by name, who dared to beard the lion 
in his very den, namely, the palace chapel at Greenwich, where he 
preached before the king. He chose for his theme 1 Kings, c. 22. 
the latter part of. the story of Ahab, reading, “Even where the 
dogs licked the blood of Naboth, even there shall the dogs lick 
thy blood also, O king.” Then he proceeded to speak of ihe 
lying prophets which abused the kings and continued— “ I am 
Micheas (Micaiah) whom thou wilt hate, because I must tell thee 
truly that this marriage is unlawful ; and I know I shall eat the 
bread of affliction and drink the water of sorrow : yet, because our 
Lord hath put it into my mouth, I must speak of it.” Henry bore 
this quietly. Next Sunday Dr. Curwen preached in the same place, 
and gave Peto many ill names, saying that no subject should speak 
so audaciously to princes ; and after much more that was calculated 
to please the king, broke out with, “ I speak to thee, Peto, which 
makest thyself Micheas, that thou mayest speak evil of kings'; but 
now thou art not to be found, being fled for fear and shame, aa 
being unable to answer my arguments.” It was true, Peto was not 
present, but a brother friar of the same house, called Elstow, was ; 
who, standing up in the rood-loft, with all Peto’s boldness, ex- 
claimed, “ Good Sir, you know well that Father Peto, as he was 
commanded, is gone to a provincial council holden at Canterbury, 
and not fled for fear of you, for to-morrow he will return again. 
In the mean time I am here, as another Micheas, and will lay down 
my life to prove all those things true which he hath taught out of 
the. Holy Scriptures; and to this combat I challenge thee before 
God and all equal judges : even unto thee, Curwen, I say it, which 
art one of Ihe four hundred prophets into whom the spirit of lying 
is entered, and seekest by adultery to establish succession, betraying 
the king unto endless perdition, more for thitfe bwn vain-glory and 
hope of promotion than for the discharge of thy clogged conscience, 
and the king's salvation.” Henry's own voice of thunder bade the 
daritig speaker hold his peace. Next day both the friars were 
brought before the council, and severely rebuked. The EarKof 
Essex told them that they deserved to be put into a sack and thnra&i 
into the Thames. Elstow smilingly replied, “Threaten these 
things to rich and dainty folk which are clothed in purple, and fare 
deliciously, and have their chiefest hope in this world I for m heed 
them not, but are joyful that for the discharge of our duties we are 
driven hence ; and, thanks to God, we know the way to heaven to 
be as ready by water as by land, and therefore care • not which way 
we go.” Dr. Curwen was mode a bishop $ the friars— it is rather 
remarkable — were permitted to live in the banishment Which they 
'Shared with all of their Order. 

The victims of the third great movement of the reign, the itttro- 
dqction of Protestantism, — or what in oourseOf time rinded in Pro-' 
testantism, — it might have been supposed would have been few in 
number: since it was the king and hk stiitiistearwho were con- 
stantly accelerating that movement in thrirbwn Way. But no: 
Henry was as impartial aa he was fohtartie in fall cruelty ; and so, 
Protestants and Catholics were seen on the same hurdle going to 
execution : the one for denying or Opposing tire king’s supremacy, 
as the head of the Catholic Church* and the other for denying or 
opposing W bat happened toba the king’s doctrinal Views for the 
moment both therefore ri^tons graufads. » WdR might the ‘ 
foreigner exclaim, who beheld (lie speetaiele Which' appalled and 
might firive instructed* both parties, 11 Gbed Godi how do people 
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Vtk+uMftm AW her* whenpopists are hedged, and apti-papisis 
pi* btt*»U M 4* to the Protestants, it Jp dearth** their psrreca- 
Ifen want : *m with the greatest severity just whs&the wpas^res of 
s most ^lirectly calculated to promote Olie final 

peth^htnent of their view. Thus the your 1$08 witnessed the 
iettingtop^in the churches generally throughout the kingdom, of 
oopiqeof the newly-translated Bible, and the tuition of the people, 
ta.JBaglish, of the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and Commandments ; 
the same year also witnessed the memorable trial of Lambert, a 
eebpolmaeter, previously a priest, for his disbelief of the Beal Pre- 
sence. Henry presided in person at the trial in Westminster Hall 
{Flg.l 429), robed in white silk ; and Cranmer was also engaged in it. 
Cranmer, who but shortly after, in foot; as soon as he safely could, 
publicly avowed the same opinions as Lambert, was now put in peril ; 
for the Bishop of Chichester, in opening the business, made a remark- 
able statement, which furnishes decisive evidence of Henry's utter 
want of devotion to any other system of religion than that which 
his own superstition, cupidity, wilfulness, and reckless potions, had 
built up, and his determination that while he reigned, his subjects' 
religion should be compounded of similar or equaily worthless 
materials. The bishop said that Lambert had appealed to the king, 
who, in consequence, was inclined to credit a report that many 
credulous people were persuaded that he had embraced the tenets 
recently put forth in Germany. It was true, continued the bishop, 
that the king had shaken off the intolerable yoke of Borne, had 
expelled the monks from their monasteries, who were no better than 
drones in the bee-hive, had abolished the idolatrous worship of 
images, and had committed to his subjects the reading of God's 
word ; but as for other things, he had determined there should be 
no change whatever in his reign, and this his purpose he now in- 
tended publicly to manifest. This was the commencement of Lam- 
bert's trial, who must have seen at once* there could be no hope of 
justice under such circumstances. When the bishop had done, Henry 
rose, and said, “ Ho ! good fellow, wliat is thy name ?” Lambert, 
kneeling, replied, “ his real name was Nicholson, but that of many 
he was called Lambert.” “ Ila !” was the rejoiuder, “ host thou two 
names ? I would not trust a man with two names, were he my ow n 
brother.” This was worse, still worse for the unhappy prisoner. 
The king, again speaking, next inquired, “ Fellow, what sayest 
thou touching the Sacrament of the Altar ? Wilt thou agree to 
the doctrine of the church, or wilt thou deny that the Eucharist is 
the real body of Christ?” and therewith the pious king uncovered 
his head. - Presently, a* whole army of theologians were let loose 
upon the'prisoner, including Cranmer, Gardiner, Tun stall, and we 
kuow not how many other bishops; and though the odds were suf- 
ficient to confuse and overpower Lambert, and to prevent him from 
doing justice to his cause, they did not shake him. Five hours the 
disputation continued ; and considering that Henry was one of the 
disputants, that fact was enough to seal the fate of the still uncon- 
vinced heretic. As it grow dark, and torches were brought into 
the fine old hall, the king, growing tired, turned to Lambert once 
more, and said, “ What sayest thou now, fellow, after these solid 
reasons of such learned men ? Art thou satisfied ? Wilt thou live 
or die?” 44 1 commit myself,” said the prisoner, 44 into the hands 
of your majesty.” “ Then,” said Henry, in words of unmistakeable 
meaning, 44 commit thyself into the hands of God.” Upon which 
the prisoner exclaimed with admirable gentleness of speech, and 
^insistency of purpose, “ My soul, indeed, I do commend unto God, 
but my body I yield unto your Grace's clemency.” Of course the 
reader is .prepared for Henry's conclusion : 44 Then must thou die ; 
for I will not be the patron of heretics.” And Lambert wns burnt 
ill Smithfield immediately after, and under circumstances of suffer- 
ing more than usually atrocious. Such was the treatment of Pro- 
testants even whilst the government under the management of 
Cromwell and Cranmer was fast verging toward Protestantism ; 
though, be, it observed, the year following Lambert’s execution 
these two statesmen received a severe' check, through the rising 
influence of Gardiner (Fig. 1450), who succeeded in passing* tlfe 
bloody statute against heretics (that is to say, against- Protestants), 
and in 1540 caused Cromwell himself to be sent to the block, * 

In his latter years, Henry, growing impatient of inaction, and 
not having, perhaps, sufficient opportunity in England to slake that 
unquenchable thirst of blood which possessed him, wenf to war 
with France, end; re-asserted the old claim of sovereignty over 
Scotland. The aprage brutality of his instructions to the Earl of 
Hertford, when the latter invaded Scotland, In 1544, almost sur* 

. passes belief. tVe question whether the worst band of pirates 
ever ^ingtd beforehand such a scheme of wholesale murder and 
misery, as yptind carefully set down in those instructions ; — 

. “ Slack jfwcd - house, -and as raatiy towns and villager about 


Edinburgh M je conveniently can ; sack Leith, and burn and sub- 
vert it* am} a&ifc# tmirputting man, woman, and child tojtre and 
sword, without exception, when any resistance shall be made against 
you; aud,thiedone* pass over to the Fife land, and extend like 
extremities and destructions in all towns and villages whereunto ye 
may reach conveniently, not* forgetting, amongst all the rest, so to 
spoil and* turn upside-down the cardinal’s town of St.. Andrew's, 
as the upper stone may be the nether, and not one stick stand by 
another, sparing no creature alias within the same , especially such as 
either in friendship or blood be allied to the cardinal [Beatoun] 
and so 44 this journey shall succeed most to hie majestjfs honour." 
To his majesty’s honour perhaps it might. Whatever this king 
could desire lie always found nobles and ministers to execute. 
Hertford obeyed literally his instructions. One example may 
suffice. The tower of Broom House was burnt by him, and in it a 
noble lady with her whole family. But neither such instructions, 
nor Henry's schemes for taking off by secret assassination those 
whom lie could not destroy by open warfare, nor bribing eveiy 
man of rank or influence who would take a bribe to ruin his country, 
sufficed to enable Henry to obtain possession , of Scotland ; and the 
consciousness of his failure evidently harassed the last few months 
of his life. Burning more heretics, and beheading more nobles, 
who did not sympathise with his career, helped, however, to divert 
his thoughts and energies in some degree from the Scots. Katherine 
had a wonderfully narrow escape of going to Smithfield ; and although 
by her address she saved hereelf, one of the ladies who had intro- 
duced liereijc books into the court, the young, beautiful, and heroic 
Anne Askew, suffered instead. The king's illness was now daily 
increasing : and certainly a more truly wretched creature did not 
exist in the wide world than was this monarch of England, who 
could command all men and things to obey him, except the laws 
of Nature ; these were now taking fearful vengeance for liis vio- 
lation of them. He had grown so fat *and unwieldy that he could 
only be removed from room to room by the aid of machinery. An 
old ulcer in the leg kept him in fearful pain, and made the very air 
about him offensive to ail who approached. And the state of the body 
was but a faithful revelation of the state of the mind : his irritability 
had increased to that degree, that the slightest word that offended 
put him in a state of frenzy. He suspected every one. Anything 
like a cheerful or agreeable sensation appears to have been unknown 
to him. Yet, consistent to riie lost, even when he began to feel 
44 the inevitable necessity of death,” he could not ccas.c from 
shedding blood. The Howards ^ ere marked. The Earl of Hert 
ford, his brother, and their friends, between whom and the Howard 
family a hitter rivalry had long subsisted, urged on their destruc- 
tion. Had the elder Norfolk only been singled out, there hod been 
something like retribution in the proceedings, for he had assisted 
many to a like doom, having scrupled at nothing that the despot 
desired him to do, whether it were to betray, torture, or destroy: but 
Norfolk’s son — the flower of the English nobility— the gallant, ac- 
complished; poetical Surrey (Fig. 1451) — what had he done, or what 
could he be supposed to have done, that he was to be prematurely 
cut off from a life that was opening to him such delightful vistas ? 
Why he had, Img before, quartered the royal arms with his own, in 
Accordance with the decision of the heralds, and which it is all but 
certain he had a right to do : and therefore he had a design upon 
the throne. It is said the king really suspected him of a design 
against the princess, afterwards queen, Mary. Not a shadow of 
proof of treasonable designs was furnished; but the jury obeyed 
their masters — lie was found guilty, sentenced, and suffered under . 
the axe. His . father would have experienced the same fate, but 
that, by the strangest good fortune, Henry died on the very night 
that was intended to have been Norfolk's last; and so he was 
respited, though left iri confinement till the accession of Queen 
Mary, who, regarding him as a victim of the Protestant party, 
gave him his liberty, when old age and sorrow must have almost 
taken away the relish of it. 

That the king's death was in but too complete accordance with 
his life, we may see in the facts just stated, that blood — still blood- 
engaged his thoughts. ‘It is true he did not know he was dying ; 
no one had dared to tell him so, even when the physicians wished that 
he should be warned. Sir Anthony Denny at last undertook the 
dangerous task, and performed it manfully ; and, as often happens 
in sucti cases, found that his courage and straightforwardness had 
carried him safely through. Henry sent for Cranmer, who came 
just in time to exhort the dytqg monarch to hope for God's mercy 
through Christ, and to receive In answer a last grasp from his hand. 
A few moments later, and Henry was dead. 

It is wonderful that England did not lose its wits for joy when 
the relief that it must* have so long panted for esme«at lost, and 
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men ffc »<*M ojw* more mo ve about in freedom, and speak out wl^ai 
th^ythought in eafejiy. A young monarch ascended the throne, apd, 
according to «U#OfOunti, a moet excellent monarch he would pyqye* 
Tie people were femillar with many a st«P|r of hie piety, 9m 
learning, chd: beneficence. Kings 9 ministers liad been astonished at 
MmAlmost from, his birth. When he was pot eleven month* old , the 
Chancellor Audley wrote a letter to Cromwell especially to thank 
thailng for the licence he had enjoyed of visiting his lord prince's 
grace, the youthful Edward, In that letter Audley hardly knew how 
to express sufficiently his admiration of the youthful wonder ho had 
beheld. 44 1 assure your lordship," he writes, 44 1 never saw so goodly 
a child of his age, so merry, so pleasant, sc. good and loving coun- 
tenance, and so earnest an eye, as it were a sage judgment towards 
every person that repaircth to his grace ; and, as it seemeth to me, 
thanks be to our Lord, his grace increased! well in the air that he 
is in. And albeit a little his grace's flesh clecayetli, yet he shooteth 
out in length, and waxeth Arm and stiff, and can stedfastly stand, 
and would advance himself to move and go if they would suffer 
him ; but, as to me seemeth, they do yet best, considering his grace 
is yet tender, that he should not strain himself, as his own courage 
would serve him, till he come above a year of' age. . • . I cannot \ 
comprehend nor describe the goodly towardly qualities that is in my 
lord prince's grace," Ac. If he were such a being at eleven months, 
what might he not become at the age of eleven years, was the very 
natural idea, no doubt, of many of his loving subjects. And there 
was one who, writing when he liad reached the age just mentioned, 
and about a year or so after his accession, thought that the warmest 
anticipations were borne out by the result. “If ye knew,” he 
says, 44 the towardness of that young prince (Figs. 1468, 1471, 
1475), your hearts would melt to hear him named, and your stomach 
abhor the malice of them that would him ill ; the bcautifulest crea- 
ture that liveth under the sun ; the wittiest, the most amiable, and 
the gentlest thing of all the world,” Ac. 

The mainsprings of government under Henry VIII. had been 
the unbridled passions of the sovereign ; during the reign of Edward, 
the ambitious intrigues of the nobles for power were become the 
supreme influences of the state. The Earl of Hertford, who exe- 
cuted Henry’s gentle behests in Scotland, and who subsequently in 
the same country outstripped even all these former doings, when lie 
h&d no such orders to excuse him, — Hertford was declared Protector, 
and mage Duke of Somerset, and for a time maintained his supre- 
macy. The Earl of Southampton endeavoured to oppose his influ- 
ence; but was speedily frightened out of office os well as out of all 
interference, by a threat of prosecution for high treason on the 
ground of some informality he hud committed. 

The Protestant religion then became in effect the established faith 
of the country ; Somerset having the powerful aid of Cranmer, who, 

44 being now delivered from that too awful subjection that he had 
been held under by King Henry, resolved to go on more vigorously 
4n purging out abuses.” Bishops Gardiner and Bonner made a 
41111 stand; so they were arrested, and sent to the Fleet Prison. 
The Protestantising of the State went on for some time without 
check. Divine service was performed in English in the royul 
chapel ; imag*^ were removed from the churches throughout the, 
kingdom, the ftup was allowed to the laity, nomination of bishops 
conferred on the king, all ecclesiastical processes were to run in iiis 
name, the Bloody Statute vgas repealed, the use of the Prayer Book 
established, the laws prohibiting priests from marrying repealed, 
and, ainoug other doings, an act was passed, in which we fancy the 
young Edward's hand may be traced. We read in the preamble 
of the act for abolishing the ancient laws against eating flesh on 
certain days, and reconfirming the custom, “the king’s majesty, 
considering that due and godly abstinence is a mean to virtue, and 
to subdue men's bodies to their soul and spirit, and considering also 
specially that fishers, and men using the trade of living by fishing 
in the sea, may thereby the rather be set to work, and that by 
eating of fish much flesh may be saved and increased/’^&c. Marks 
of very juvenile legislation here we should say. The king had 
' been in. the council (Fig. 1470) when that measure was determined 
•upon. /*■ 

Onoe more an insurrection broke out ; the religious changes 
Arming probably the most influential of the grievances complained 
of i end it was not until muoh blood had been tfhed tbat the re- 
volted were disponed, when, as usual, the gallows began its* work. 

While discontent and rebellion were thus pervading, the land, the 
ministers were busier than ever, iutheir intrigues. Before that 
insurrection, fipmewet had found a rival in bis own brother, Admiral 
Lord Seymour* who etiove to supplant him in the Protectorship; 
but Somerset,!^ caused him to be cut down with as little remome 
as he would have destroyed a noxious weed that lay in his way ; and 


of course on' the d I pretence, high -it wee 

Superset himself wbo was tfadhudy kpjhfcm by andtber bq&ej tJis 1 
Earl of Warwick* eou tof 'the who with Empsou 

obtained such bad. eminence It is pre- 
sumed that Warwick* had been a tppl of the one 

brother previously to get rid of the' other* so that there might 
remain but one for him to get rid of/ Be now accomplished his ends- 
Somerset liad become veiy unpopular on Wt^;gropidsi but post 
of all perhaps for his rapacity aud religious indecency in connection 
with the foundation of that noble pile in the shroud, which (rebuild 
in the last century by Sir William Chambers) still bears his name. 
When Somerset, it appears, commenced operations in the Strand* 
he wanted more room, so lie unscrupulously demolished an inn of 
chancery, called Strand Inn, or Chester's Inn, and the episcopal 
houses of the bishops of Lichfield, Worcester, and Uandqff, and 
the church and churchyard of St. Mary-le-Strand. This done, be 
had still to obtain materials for the work. Timber and rubfafo 
were then in use for common houses, bricks not being generally 
employed, whilst stone was confined to the nobility, and brought 
from over sea. Stone, then, was the material chosen for Somerset’s 
palace ; but to wait for its arrival by the ordinary means was too 
tedious for him, so he found it nearer at hand, by making so many 
quarries of the charnel-house of old St. Paul's, and the chapel over 
it, and & large cloister on the north of St. Paul's, called Pardon 
Churchyard. Numerous and valuable nftmuments were in that 
cloister, which also contained the curious paintings called the 
Dance of Muchabray, or the Dance of Death. All were swept away 
without remorse, till only a bare plot of ground was left where 
the cloister hud stood. The steeple and part of the church of the 
priory of St. John of Jerusalem were also transformed into parts 
I of Somerset House. Strype observes, in excuse , 44 yet tills notice cf 
I former superstitious was gained by this barbarity, that among a 
I great number of rotten carcasses were found caskets full of pardous, 
safely folded and lapped together iu the bottom of their graves ; 
which Dr. lladdon himself had observed when they digged d^ad 
men out of their graves, and carried away their bones,” Ac. Such 
shocking violations of public feeling and private righto excited 
universal detestation and horror. By many also the very timo 
Chosen for his undertaking was looked on as a proof of his un- 
patriotic selfishness. It was said, “ that when the king was engaged 
insuedi wars, and when London was much disordered by the plague, 
that had been in it for some months, lie was then bringing architects 
from Italy, and designing such a palace as had not been seen in 
England.” The building was begun in March, 1546. The site 
occupied an area of six hundred feet from east to west, by five 
hundred north and south. The principal architect is believed to 
have been John of Padua, au Italian. It was the first building 
(Figs. 1473, 1474) of Italian architecture executed in this country. 
Within less than three years after its commencement, its owner went 
to the block : it is most probable, therefore, that he never inhabited 
it. Edward’s notice in his private journal of his uncle’s death, does 
not say much for his feeling; under the date, Friday, 22nd of 
January, he writes, 44 The Duke of Somerset had his head cut off 
on Tower Hill, between eight and nine in the morning,” Another 
story shofcs him in a more honourable light. When Joan Boecher 
was condemned os a heretic, and delivered over to the secular power 
for execution in Smithfield, Edward shrank with horror from the 
warrant which he was asked to sign. An eminent ecclesiastic — ' 
we regret to say — Cranmer, endeavoured to reason him out of his 
scruples ; but the simple, unsophisticated boy, was not to be con* 
vinced, and although, with tears in' his eyes, he yielded at last* he 
told Cranmer solemnly, that if the act were wrong, he, Cranmer, 
would have to answer for It to God, since it was done, in submission 
to his authority. Cranmer is supposed to have been moved by this 
warning, and to have striven to save Joan by long-continued per- 
suasion ; but no one could have known better than Cranmer the 
imttib'ty of such persuasion: poor Joan was immoveable, and, so 
she went to the stake. 

Traits like this, aided by the exhibition of a wise and active 
benevolence, in the founding of such great and valuable establish- 
ments as Christ Church, .London, cerudhly gave promise of one 
worthy of the name and duties of a king, when riper yearn should 
add intellectual vigour to bis otter tju^fficationi. But to 1552 
he was seised with the sm&l^pox, Aod though he recovered, the 
disease left bira eo debUitoteA *that Jra sank gradeally^ and died 
on the 6th of July in foa<foUWtog year, being then fifteen jmn 
and eight months old. .*v 

. During Edward’s illness Urn iotrigum eet to wk wlth tenfold 
activity and unsorupulousness. Among the noblemen of the court 
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^^itbipiaBklMrlaxid 9 who thought th* opportunity a 

wot deluding the Catholic Mary frop the *uc«tok>n, 
iwi M though not actnWly on thp throne. 

Now Itf lopd ip acoomplbb this, we shall presently see.; " 

' u illt ^ration of the relative value of tove and fear . In promoting 
•nWne'ahd learning, the amiable anl enlightened Roger Asoham, . 
who, in mattem of education, possessed a discernment fer beyond 
Kta hge, relates an Interview that he bad with the youthful Lady 
Jane Grisy, daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, and 
granddaughter of Charles Brandon, and Mary, the sister of Henry 
TUI. “ Before I went into Germany, 99 says Roger Ascham, 44 1 
came to Broadgate, in Leicestershire, to take my leave of that noble 
lady Jane Grey, to whom I was exceeding much beholden. Her 
parents, the duke and the duchess, with all the household, gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. I found her in her 
chamber reading Phaedon Platonis in Greek, and that with as much 
delight as' some gentlemen would read a merry tale in Bocace 
(Boccaccio). After salutation and duty done, with some other talk, 

I asked her, why she would lose such pastime in the park ? Smiling, 
she answered me, *1 wis all their sport in the park is but a shadow 
to that pleasure that Ifind in Plato. Alas! good folk, they never 
felt what true pleasure meant. 9 4 And how came you, madam, 9 
quoth I, f to this deep knowledge of pleasure ? and what did chiefly 
allure you unto it, seeing not many women, but very few men have 
attained thereunto ? 9 4 1, will tell you, 9 quoth she, 4 and tell you a 
truth, which, perchance, ye will marvel at. One of the greatest 
benefits that ever God .gave me is, that he sent mo so shurp and 
severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For, when I urn in 
presence either of father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, 
sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, playing, 
dancing, or doing anything else, I must do it, as it were, in such 
weight, pleasure, and number, even so jftrfectly as God made the 
world, or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea, 
presently, sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways, 
which I will not name for the honour I bear them, so without 
measure disordered, that I think myself in hell, till time come that 
I must go to Mr. Elmer; who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, 
with such fair allurements to learning, that I think all the time no- 
thing whiles I am with him. And when I am called from him, I 
fall on weeping, because, whatever I do else but learning, is full of 
grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto me. And thus my 
book hath been so much my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me 
more pleasure and more, that in respect of it, all other pleasures, in 
very deed, be but trifles- and troubles unto me I* 99 

Lady Jane Grey (Fig. 1476) spoke and wrote, correctly and 
fluently, the Greek, Latin, Italian, and French languages, and under- 
stood Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic ! Astonishing acquisitions cer- 
tainly for one who was as yet a mere child in ago — though wiser 
than many at fourscore. Her loveof retirement arose from no per- 
sonal defects, as sometimes happens, for she was calculated to shine in 
any society by her grace and beauty, which, combined with sweetness 
of temper and skill in the usual female accomplishments, rendered her 
in every, respect a delightful companion. But her parents only 
prized her extraordinary excellence to advance their ambitious 
projects by it; and the consequence was, that to the other hardships 
and injuries that she had suffered though -them, she had to add the 
sacrifice of her life. With the assistance of the powerful Duke 
of Northumberland, they resolved to make her a queen, without 
referenoe to her inclinations, and contrary to all right and reason, 
since she could only Teign by the forcible exclusion of the three 
nearer heirs — Mary, Elizabeth, and Mary of Scotland — and for that 
Injustice had no excuse in the will of the English f^ople. As a 
preliminary step the hapless ybung lady was led to the bridal altar, 
to give her hand to the son of the Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Guilford Dudley, to whom she was fondly attached, although it is 
very plain that the match was formed with little reference to what 
would promote her peace, but as a measure of selfish policy. Th« 
mind of Edward VI. was therefore, in his dying hours, perverted 
to the nqjust act of settling the crown upon Lady Jane, which was 
done at the suggestion of the Duke of Northumberland, who chiefly 
influenced the king; the fellacy of that act being, the presumed 
stability which the accession of Lady Jane would give to the Pro- 
tectant interest What she herself would think of it appears to have 
been correctly anticipated, for not until four days after the king’s 
death wus she informed of the dignity that was to be forced on her. 
Then vbo en harshly blame her, if, su young, the tenderness 
of the bruje end the reverence of the daughter overcame the reluq-' 
tanee 'that she expressed ? who can wonder that she had not firmness 
to resist the vehement arguments and entreaties of her husband, aqd 
of those towbora she hid been trained from infancy to render the 


m^timpficit obedience ? Laity Jane, thus urged, assumed the fetal 
dikdem~p^r)ntps tbe last women on earth to whom, under almost 
any ofrcumsttuieto, it could hake been desirable. Her guiltless 
usurpation fea# Within ten days of her proclama- 

tion and exhibition as queen, and her taking up her residence in 
that character in the Tower of London, the rightful heiress, Mary, 
was in foil possession of all of which it had been attempted to 
deprive her, and Queen Jane and her young consort had to come 
down from their thrones, and to bid an eternal ferewett to all earthly 
glory. The Tower Palace became almost instantaneously the 
Tower Prison. In the Beauchamp Tower (Fig. 1532) the letters 
A N E, inscribed on the wall, was attributed to the hand of Lord 
Guilford. 

Northumberland perished at once on the block, but Lady Jane 
and her husband had probably been spared, but for Wyatt's ill- 
managed insurrection, which broke out on the news of the queen’s 
intended marriage with the cruel bigot of Spain, King Philip, and 
was supported by Lady Jane Grey's father , the i>uke of Suffolk. 
The insurrection failed, and not only involved all those in ruin who 
Imd directly promoted it, but those in the Tower, who assuredly 
desired nothing so much os a peaceable unambitious life. 1 Within a 
week after Wyatt's discomforture, it was determined that Lady Jane, 
avid her husband should both die, and on the same day. Fecknam, a 
Catholic Dean of St. Paul’s, was sent to endeavour to change her 
faith, but all his learned arguments failed with one who was more 
than his equul in controversy. Lady Jane preserved her fortitude 
admirably through the closing scenes of hor life ; and, that it might- 
not be shaken, refused a farewell meeting with Lord Guilford on 
the morning of the fatal day. It would foment their grief, she said, 
rather than be a comfort in death, and they should shortly meet in 
a belter place, and more happy estate. But she had a severer trial 
to endure than this would have been. From the window of 44 Master 
Partridge's house,” where she was lodged, she beheld Lord Guilford 
going to execution, and exchanged with him her last parting signal. 
He passed on — to Tower Hill — was brought back in a cart to be 
buried in the Tower Chapel, and she looked upon his headless trunk I 
That such an exhibition was not spared to such a wife, shows the 
brutal insensibility of those in authority who regulated the'” pro- 
ceedings. 4 *0 Guilford, Guilford!” exclaimed the unhappy lady 
rising even in her ngony to the highest sublimity rtf Christian 
heroism, “the antepast is not so bitter that thou host tasted, and! 
which 1 shall soon taste, as to make my flesh tremble : it is nothing 
compared to the feast of which uc shall partake this day in heaven.” 
She immediately went forth to her own scaffold, which for privacy 
was oil the Tower Green, 44 in countenance nothing cast down, 
neither her eyes anything moistened with tears, although her gen- 
tlewumen, Elizabeth Tilney and Mistress Helen, wonderfully wept.” 
Holding a book in her hand, she prayed till she came to the scaffold. 
There in her modest address to the bystanders, she staled that she 
had justly deserved punishment for suffering herself to be made 
the instrument, though unwillingly, of the ambition of others, and 
that she hoped her fate might serve os a memorable example in 
afltertimes. The executioner beginning to unrobe her, she desired 
him to let her alone, and turned to her attendants, who performed 
» that melancholy office. He then requested her to stand on the straw, 
which she did, sayftig, 44 1 pray you despatch me quickly.” As she 
knelt, she inquired, 44 Will you take it off before 1 lay me down ?” 
44 No, madam,” was the reply. Then she tied her handkerchief about 
her eyes, and feeling for the blacky she said , 44 Where is it ? Where 
is it ?" One of the standers-by guided her thereunto, and she laid 
her head down, and stretched forth her body, and said, 44 Lord, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit ;” and so died — at seventeen years 
old! 

It was an unfortunate contrast for Mary that presented itself to 
every one’s eye, between the queen thus deposed from her short- 
lived sovereignty, and the queen who took her place ; so immeasur- 
ably was Lady Jane Grey the superior of Mary in all but her 
acquirements. 

We may compare with the portraits of Mary by Holbein (Fig. 
1485), and on^ier seal (Fig. 1486), and coins, Ac. (Figs. 1490 to 
1496), the account given by the Venetian ambassador Michele, who 
described her as a woman of low stature, thin, and delicate ; her faco 
more than middling pretty*: but then he adds, that her eye was so 
pierdtjg as to induce fear as well as reverence in those she looked 
upon ; her voice thick and loud, like a man’s ; and her general aspect 
and appearance that of one sickly and ill. She too, in her childhood, 
had been foe theme of as much admiration among the courtiers as 
we have seen her brother was. Though still comparatively young 
(thirty-seven years), her constitution had been infirm from child- 
hood, and dreadful!? shattered by the troubles slip had passed 
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through; such as tht deposition of her mother Katherine; the 
deelfemton of her efarn illegitimacy (subsequently reversed by her 
fhther).; and the progress of the new views! which had consequently 
eaviMt her much anxiety, not only in the abstract, but personally 
and practically. She- bad, like every one else (except here said 
there a chancellor and a bishop, a mofik or a friar), succumbed 
during her fhther’s reign of terror, but had pertinaciously refused to 
succumb any longer. On the 18th of March, 1550, King Edward 
wrote in Us Journal : — “ The lady Mary, my sister, came to me at 
Westminster, where, after salutations, she was' called with my 
council into a chamber; where was declared how long I had 
suffered her mass, in hope of her reconciliation ; and how now being 
no hope, which I perceived by her letters, except I saw sdme short 
amendment, I could not bear it. She answered, that her soul was 
God's, . and her fkith she would not change, nor dissemble her 
opinion with contrary doings. It was said I constrained not her 
faith, but wished her not as a king to rule, but as a subject to obey ; 
and that her example might breed too much inconvenience." 

Mary’s name, indeed, had then become the “ tower of strength," 
of the Catholics ; and everything was hoped from her, if, as seemed 
probable, she should be called to the throne. She did not disappoint 
their expectations, at least as far as her will and wishes were, 
concerned. And it was a most critical time. The new religion had 
undoubtedly made much progress; but England at large was only as 
yet thinking about, rather than actually embracing it ; and kindness 
and liberality on the part of the ministers of the old faith, and of the 
Government, would assuredly, in multitudes of cases, have revived 
the affections that had been chilled, and have repressed the wandering 
impulse even in its birth. A very different course, however, was 
adopted; and Protestantism became the avowed or secret belief of 
a large proportion of the nation, before Mary’s death stopped the 
almost unbroken series of fires that blazed away in Smithfield. So 
certainly is it one of tho laws of our being (given, like all other 
laws, for our advancement and true happiness) that whatever 
prevents truth by preventing the free belief in— and expression of— 
what appears to be true, recoils invariably on those who have 
used the unlawful weapons. As men at one time were constantly 
burning each other for their opinions ; so at another, when they 
have outgrown that lamentable error, they still cliug to an error 
of a kindred nature, and similarly punishable; namely, that the 
looking at facts through individual opinions is a just means of 
measuring the character of men and events. Protestants have no 
doubt too often exaggerated Mary’s bigotry and cruelty, and have 
kept bock those better traits which modify her otherwise unamiable 
character. Unhappily, after every allowance, enough remains to 
startle and horrify us. The Catholic historian Dr. Lingarri, 
admits that after expunging from the lists of martyrs promulgated 
by tho Protestants the “ names of all who were condemned as felons 
or traitors, or who died peaceubly in their beds, or who survived 
the publication of their martyrdom, or who would for their heterodoxy 
have been sent to the state by the reformed prelates themselves , had 
they been in possession of the power,” &c., it will still be found 
" that in tho space of four years about two hundred persons 
perished in the flames for religious opinions.” And what illustrious 
men wave there n< l included among these victims — Hooper, Ferrar, 
Latimer, Ridley, and Craqmer! — The last, as we have alh*ady 
seen, far from innocent himself as regards others of the crime 
committed upon him. MaryV political advisers were Gardiner, 
Cardinal Pole, and Bonner ; but the last was the chief instigator 
of the religious persecutions. * 

The military results of the reign may be likened to the religious 
in this, — that while they were signalised by an event— the loss of 
Calais— which deeply affected the people of England, from the 
queen downward, the loss was really a permanent gain. It was 
Impossible that Calais could ever have been looked upon by the 1 
French as a proper appanage of England ; our possession of it, 
therefore, would have remained a constant source of jealousy and 
incitement to warfare. It was in consequence of her marriage with 
Philip of Spain (Figs. 1488, 1489), that Mary was induced to join 
the latter country in a war upon France ; and that .junction gave *j 
the French, under tne Duke of Guise, the opportunity of besieging 
and taking the place (Fig. 1492) in question in 1558. Calais was 
thus reannexed to the French dominions. Our queen, it is said, 
never recovered the blow. She died in the same year ; and oh her 
deathbed observed to her attendants, “that, if her breast should 
be opened after her decease, 4 Calais’ would be found written upon 
her heart." The palace of St James (Fig. 1511) was the {feme of 
her deoense. 

We cannot better conclude' pur notion of a reign so short, and yet 
so full of horrors, than with a glimpse of &aiy’s better nature. 


[Book V, 

In her will, to which no attention wait paid, she speaks thus 
teudOn^ly of her mother, ei<!*Uent Itathprine :— “ And fiirthCr 
I will lhat the body of the vinous lady and my most dear and 
well-beloved mother, of happy memory, Queen Katherine, which 
now lletb buried at Peterborough, shall, within si short tint p as 
conveniently may after my burial, be removed, brought, and laid 
near the place of my sepulchre, in which plaeel will my executors 
to cause to be made honourable tojabs oir monuments for a decent 
memory of us." * # 

Once more did the hearts of the people expand with hope and joy 
as a new sovereign, Elizabeth (Fig. 1500, 1501), was proclaimed in 
the streets of London ; where the tables were spread for “ plentiful 
eating, drinking, and making merry and where the bells by day f 
and the bonfires by night, kept up a perpetual round of manifestations 
of the royal popularity. It was, we think, a favourable evidence 
of the soundness of heart of the English people, and their desire to 
have no more favour or disfavour shown to either religious party, 
that the junction ' of Catholics and Protestants in tbe Queen's 
Council, immediately after her accession, did not apparently in 
the slightest degree affect the general congratulations that wero 
showered upon her. Her coronation* went off most brilliantly. 
Never were the prophecies in Latin and English, in prose and 
verse, better listened to from the prophets who stood here and there 
along the route; never did pageants seem to be more worthily 
presented or received ; never were words that fell from royal lips 
more rapturously caught up, to be treasured ever after : — and some 
of those words were worth all the respect they enjoyed. “ Be ye 
well assured,” said Elizabeth, at one part, “ that I shall stand your 
good queen.” At another part she noticed an ancient citizen, who 
wept and tiirned liis back, — 44 1 warrant you it is for gladness,” was 
Elizabeth’s happy comment. Her behaviour generally was as 
enchanting aB her speech. 14 JTow many nosegays did her grace 
receive at poor women’s hands! — how oftentimes staid she her 
chariot when she saw any simple body offer to speak to her grace 1 
A branch of rosemary given her grace, with a supplication, by a 
poor woman about Fleet Bridge, was seen in her chariot till her 
grace came to Westminster, not without the marvellous wondering 
of such as knew the presenter, and noted the queeh’s most gracious 
receiving and keeping the same.” (Holinshed.) i 

Much anxiety was naturally felt by all devout and earnest men 
os to what course Elizabeth would take upon religious matters ; and 
they were not left long in the doubt engendered by the juste milieu 
character of her earlier proceedings. Nor would she be moved till 
it suited iier from the doubtful kind of position she had taken up. 
Bacon records that 44 on the morrow of her coronation (it being 
the custom to release prisoners at the inauguration of a prince) ” 
she 4< went to the chapel ; and, in the great chamber, one of her 
courtiers, who was well known to her, either out of iris own motion, 
or by the instigation of a wiser man, presented her with a petition, 
and, before a great number of courtiers^ besought her, with a loud 
voice, that now this good time, there might be four or five more 
principal prisoners released : these were the four evangelists and 
the apostle St. Faul, who hod been long shut up in an unknown 
tongue, as it were, in prison ; so as they could not converse with 
the common people. The queen answered very gravely, that it 
was best first to inquire of themselves, whether they would be 
released or not:” an answer that her grandfather, Henry VII., 
might have envied her the power of making under such delicate 
circumstances. But the reading of the Liturgy in English had 
been already authorised, and other measures followed that showed 
the country had obtained a Protestant queen. In effect, the affairs 
of the church reverted to their state under Edward VI., with 
an immense increase of the accompanying influences that were 
calculated to prevent any second relapse. Gradually Elizabeth wda 
drawn by political considerations into a more and more decided 
support of the new, and opposition of the old faith, till on the one 
harfd \Ve find her recognised throughout Europe fcs the head Of the 
Protestants; and on the other, till we perceive such severe 
measures adopted against the Catholics as the banishment on pain 
of death of Jesuit and popish priests. Many were subsequently 
executed under thb cruel law, • 

Of a reign so long, so important, and so exceedingly brilliant, It 
is here of course impossible to do* mote than pfesetit some of the 
features which are at once the most salient and th* fecit illustrative 
of the characters of the sovereign and the time. Thus the’ queen's 
love-passages and continual dallyingS with the question of mfettfage 
may be incidentally noticed in connection with her favourite 
Leicester; her continental wore find appropriate mention in tne 
account of Sir Philip Sidney (a ! &irer example qf the best spirit of 
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it im ever the, fortune even of a ftyMrt to behold 
i the chief souipe of that dizeoatro^ama^ Elizabeth’* 
satjjftpto ifhish taught to break out into insurrection hi revealed 
fii ffe tad narrative of Mary Queen of Scots j the heroic spirit 
df ths* 4 feir virgin throned by the west" nowhere shines so clearly 
at through the records of the defeat of the Armada ; and, lastly, the 
fltfe of the Sari of Essex, and the consequent sufferings of his 
mistress, “ point the moral ” to the " tale * of her personal history. 

We may fitly precede these matters with a few notices of a mis- 
cellaneous kind relating to Elisabeth, bat all of which bear more 
or less upon the character of the sovereign who was to exercise so 
important an influence, and for so long a time, over the destinies of 
England, nay, we Slight say without exaggeration, of Europe. 

We have enumerated her lovers after she became queen of Eng- 
land ; but the list would not be complete without the addition of 
those who had previously exhibited their attachment to her (or to 
their own interests, in a profession of attachment to her). Putting 
aside, then, those advances made for her hand when she was two. 
years old by Francis of France for his son the Duke of Angou- 
16me, and the alliance proposed for her when she was in her thir- 
teenth year, with Philip of Spain — her first suitor, when she had 
aiTived * little nearer the years of womanhood, was the Protector’s 
unfortunate brother, fhe Admiral, Lord Seymour. One of the 
crimes charged against him was that he had plotted to force the 
Fringes* Elizabeth to marry him ; and the scandal of the day talked 
of familiarities that had passed between them, and of the affection 
that she bore to the Admiral. The next and more public claimant 
for her hand was the eldest son of Christian HI. of Denmark, but 
she refused him ; and King Edward, her brother, seems to have been 
quite content with the refusal of his u sweet sister Temperance,” as 
he was accustomed to call her. Edward was, indeed, much attached 
to Elizabeth, and fond of seeing her at liis v court, assigning her at 
such times Somerset House (Fig 1520) as a place of residence. 

Then in Marys reign came Erick XIV. of Sweden, and was 
also refused ; Elizabeth gaining a sister (after all the anger and 
jealousy caused by her presumed participation in Wyatt’s insurrec- 
tion ) whilst she lost a lover, by saying she would never marry without 
Mary’s consent. And making every allowance for the ambition 
that actuated many of those proposals, before and after the accession 
to the throne, there can be no question that Elizabeth's person and 
mind were calculated to stir the imagination and warm the heart 
of the young, romantic, and unselfish, quite as much as the crown 
— that she was soon to, or did, wear — dazzled the eyes and stimu- 
lated the schemes of older and more worldly men. Camden’s 
description of her may stand as a parallel portrait by the side of 
Aschams description of Lady Jane Grey : — “ She was of admirable 
beauty, and well deserving a crown ; of modest gravity, excellent 
wit, royal soul, happy memory, and indefatigably given tqthe study 
of learning ; insomuch, as before 6he was seventeen years of age 
ahe understood, well the Latin, French, and Italian languages, and 
had an indifferent knowledge of the Greek. Neither did she neglect 
music, so far as it became a princess, being able to sing sweetly, 
and play handsomely on the lute* With Roger Ascham, who was 
her tutor, she read over Melancthort's Common Places, all Tully,, 
a great part of the Histories of Titus Livius, certain select orations 
of Isocrates (whereof two she turned into Latin), Sophocles’ tra- 
gedies, and the New Testament in Greek, by which means she both 
framed her tongue to a pure and elegant way of speaking,” &c. A 
facsimile of a passage from one of Elizabeth’s translations into 
English will be found among our engravings (Fig. 1510). 

The third and last of the Princess’s lovers whose n^pies have been 
recorded was Edward Courtenay, whose connection with Elizabeth 
involved some very peculiar features. There is reason to suppose 
that both the sisters were enamoured of him ; for it is said that 
Mary, who released him from tho Tower and made him Earl of | 
Devon, intended to many him, until she learned his preference for 
Elizabeth. He became involved with tho latter in Wyatt’s insur- 
rection, one of the objects pf which was to bring abeut their mar riage, 
In order to secure a Protestant reigning family. Marv’s statevnotives 
and jealousies thus enhanced by the keenest personal' feelings, Eliza- 
beth and her lover were placed in imminent danger. Elizabeth 
.was arrested, brought to London, and after some delay committed 
to the Tower. It was the morning of Palm Sunday •, and every 
one was mderod tft" keep the church, and carry the palms.” In 
attempting to " shoot” the bridge (old London bridge) she narrowly 
eseaped destruction. The barge stopped, at Traitors* Gate (Fig. 
435), but Elizabeth refused to land. She was then told by ooe of 
the lords thht she would have no choice, and therewith he offered 
her Us cloak to defend her from, the rain ; but pwttiug it aside with 
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a "good dash,” she stepped out, and placing one foot on the stairs, 
exclaimed, " Here landeth as true a subject as ever landed at these 
stairs ; and &fore thee, O God, I speak it, having none other friend 
but thee alone.* 1 She was ultimately released from the Tower, 
though still confined' for a time at different places, among the rest 
at the beautiful palace built by her grandfather at Sheen or Rich- 
mond ^Figs. 1512, 1517). Courtenay was allowed to take atrip 
to the Continent, where he died in dissipation, brought on, it is 
said, through his disappointments. Elizabeth used in after time to 
say of this period, that she had fully expected death ; that she knew 
that her sister had thirsted for her blood. 


It is an odd combination, that of a great coquette with a great 
sovereign ; yet it is as certain that Elizabeth was the one as the 
other. Her lovers or suitors were so numerous that it is hopeless 
to attempt to mention them all. But among the earlier ones after 
her accession, were Philip of Spain ; Charles, Archduke of Austria ; 
James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, the head of the Scottish Protestants ; 
Erick XIV., King of Sweden; and Adolphus, Duke of Holstein — 
all foreigners : at home there were Sir William Pickering ; Henry, 
Earl of Arundel ; and Robert Dudley, afterwards the Earl of 
Leicester (Figs. 1542, 1544), who appeared to be the chief 
favourite. And on reading the highly interesting account of 
Elizabeth’s manners and conversation given by Melville, the 
ambassador in England of Mary Queen of Scots, we see that 
Leicester was not altogether mistaken in his notions of the 
probability that he might be able to ally himself to the royalty 
of England. Elizabeth, says Melville, expressed great desire to see 
Queen Mary ; and as that could not easily be managed, appeared to 
take great delight in a picture of her sister of Scotland. 

"She took me,” he continues, "to her own bedchamber, and 
opened a little cabinet, wherein were divers little pictures wrapped 
within paper, and their names written with her own hands upon 
the jiapers. Upon the first that shr took up was written 1 My lord's 
picture.' I held the caudle, and pressed to see that picture so 
named ; she appeared loth to let me see it, yet my importunity 
prevailed for a sight thereof, and I found it to be the Earl of Lei- 
cester’s picture. I desired that I might have it to carry home to 
my queen, which she refused, alleging that she had but that one 
picture of his. I said, Yonr Majesty hath here the original, for 
I perceived him at the farthest part of the chamber speaking with 
Secretary Cecil. Then she took out the queen’s picture and kissed 
it, and I adventured to kiss her hand for the great love evinced 
therein to my mistress. She showed me also a fair ruby, as great 
as a tennis-ball : I desired that she would send either it or my Lord 
of Leicester's picture os a token to my queen. She said, that if 
the queen would follow her counsel, she would, in process of time, 
get all that she had ; that in the meantime she was resolved, in a 
token, to send her with me a fair diamond.” Growing late, she 
appointed eight the next morning as the time when Melville should 
again see her, and when she was accustomed to walk in the garden. 
On meeting again, they spake of the customs of foreign countries ; 
the buskins of the women were not forgot, and he was asked what 
country's weed or dress he thought most becoming gentlewomen. 

" The queen Bifid she had clothes of every sort, which every day 
thereafter, so long as I was there, she changed. One day she had 
the English weed, another the French, and another the Italian, and 
so forth. She asked me which of them became her best? I 
answered, in my judgment the Italian dress ; which answer I found 
pleased her well, for she delighted to show her golden-coloured 
hair, wearing a caul and bonnet, as they do in Italy. Her hair, 
rather reddish than yellow, curled, in appearance, naturally. She 
desired to know of me what colour of hair was reputed best, and 
which of them two was fairest ? I answered, the fhirness of them 
both was not their worst faults. But she was earnest with me to 
declare which of them I judged fairest. I said she was the fairest 
queen in Englaud, and mine in Scotland. Yet she appeared ear- 
nest. I answered they were both the fairest ladies in their coun- 
tries ; that her majesty was whiter, but my queen was very lovely. 
She inquired . which of them was of highest stature? I said my 
queen. Then, saith she, she is too high $ for I myself am neither 
too high nor too low. Then she asked what exercises she used P 
I. answered, th&t when I received my dispatch the queen was lately 
come from the Highland hunting; that when her more serious 
affaire permitted, she was token up with reading of histories ; that 
sometimes she recreated , herself in playing upon the lute and 
virginals. She asked If she played well. I said reasonably, for 
a queen. That same day, after dinner, my lord of Hunsdon (Fig. 
1514) drew me tofi quiet gallery, that I might hear some music ; 
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but he said he durst not avow it, where I might henr the queen play 
upon the virginals. After I had hearkened awhile I took by the 
tapestry that hung before the door of the chamber, and seeing her 
back was towards the door, I ventured within the chamber and stood 
a pretty space, hearing her play excellently well ; but she left off 
immediately so toon as she turned about and saw me ; she appeared 
to be surprised to see mo, and came forward, seeming to strike me 
with her hand, alleging that she used not to play before men, but 
when she was solitary, to shun melancholy. She asked me how I 
came there. I answered, as I was walking with my lord of Hunsdon, 
as we passed by the chamber door I heard such melody as ravished 
me, whereby 1 was drawn in ere 1 knew liow, excusing my fault of 
homeliness as being brought up in the court of France, where such 
freedom was allowed, declaring myself willing to endure what kind 
of punishment her majesty should be pleased to inflict upon me for 
so great an offence. Then she sat down low upon a cushion, and I 
upon my knees by her, but with her own hand she gave me a cushion 
to lay under my knee, which at first I refused, but she compelled 
me to take it. She then called for my Lady Strafford out of the next 
chamber, for the queen was alone. She inquired whether my queen 
or she played best. In that 1 found myself obliged to give her 
the praise. She said my French was very good, and asked if I 
could speak Italian, which jslie spoke reasonably well. I tpld her 
majesty 1 had no time to learn the language, not having been above 
two months in Italy. Then she spake to me in Dutch ( German ), 
which was not good ; and would know what kind of books I most 
delighted in: whether theology, history, or love-matters. J said 
I liked well of all the sorts. Here I took occasion to press ear- 
nestly my dispatch. She said 1 was sooner weary of her company 
than she was of mfne. I told her majesty that though I hod no 
reason of being weary, I knew my mistress’s affairs called me home. 
Tet I was stayed two days longer that I might see her dance, os 1 
was afterwards informed ; which being over, she inquired of me 
whether she or my queen danced best? 1 answered, the queen 
danced not so high or disposedly as she did. Then, again, she 
wished that she might see the queen at some convenient place of 
meeting. I offered to convey her secretly to Scotland by post, 
clothed like a page, that, under this disguise she might see the queen, 
as James V. had gone in disguise with his own ambassador to sec 
the Duke of Vendome’s sister, who should have been his wife; 
telling her that her cliamber might be kept in her absence os though 
she were sick ; thut none need be privy thereto except Lady Straf- 
ford and one of the grooms of her chamber. She appeared to like 
that kind of language ; only answered it with a sigh, saying, “ Alas, 
if I might do it thus!’’ Leicester was appointed to convey the 
ambassador from Hampton Court to London, and on the way did 
not scruple to ask what Melville’s mistress, the Queen of Scotland, 
thought of him for a husband — a proposal that had originated with 
Elizabeth, apparently for the pleasure of seeing Leicester refuse it 
on her account. Melville answered as he had been commanded 
by Mary, very coldly, and Leicester then disclaimed all pretence of 
aiming to marry so great a queen. 

Assuredly, however, Leicester’s thoughts were constantly at work 
to enable him to compass a marriage with a still greater quefn, 
though year after year passed away, and still he seemed no nearer 
do the goal. Perhaps his hopes were never higher, or his chances 
^.generally greater, than at the time of Elizabeth's memorable visit to 
Aim in the mansion that had been her own gift. 


How vividly Scott has revived the old glories of Kenilworth no 
English reader can need to be informed ; but it may not perhaps 
• be so generally known, that the influence exercised by the magic 
>pen of the novelist has done something more than this : it has pre- 
•served the existing ruins themselves, by a spell almost as effectual 
•as though some enchanter of fabulous story liad waved his wand 
over every crumbling tower and gateway, and averted at once all 
the ordinary processes of spoliation and decay. It was indeed 
a memorable hour for Kenilworth, when, some six-and -twenty 
yews ago, that a “man of middle age, with a lofty forehead 
and a keen grey eye, slightly lame, but withal, ‘active, entered its 
gatehouse (Figs. 1540, 1541), and having looked upon the only 
bit of carving left to tell something of interior magnificence 
(Fig. 1545), passed into those ruins, and stdod there silent /or 
tome two hours . Then was the ruined place henceforward to be 
sanctified. The progress of desolation was to be arrested. The 
torch of genius again lighted up* • every room so spacious/ and 
they were for ever after to be associated with the recollections 
4 >f their ancient splendour. There were to be visions of sorrow 
and suffering there too; woman’s weakness-— man’s treachery” 
(William Shakspere? a Biography). Of Amy Robsart, the victim 


of that M treachery,” and urbane unhappy form we see moving 
about in those “ visions of 4wrow/’ it will be sufficient to say, 
that whilst Scott has, with, perfect propriety and adherence to 
the probable truth, connected Amy’s sufferings with the aims of 
her husband upon the hand of Elizabeth, and choseik the period 
of the queen’s visit to Kenilworth for his display of both, it is 
here necessary to premise, that the unfortunate lady really /lied at 
Cumnor. many years before the visit; and, it is most likely, 'in the 
way described by the novelist. It may also be Stated that not- 
withstanding one wife was thus, according to the general belief of 
the time, murdered by her husband, to get her out of his path 
toward the throne, Leicester is actually supposed to have married 
a second, the widow of Lord Sheffield, and to have attempted to 
poison her, for the same reason that had prompted the previous 
murder : but she escaped ; and hoping, perhaps, to avoid all further 
danger, gave way to Leicester’s threats, and married Sir Edward 
Stafford. The earl, however dearly he had paid for it, certainly 
succeeded in obtaining and keeping Elizabeth’s favour, which was 
most convincingly shown by arid during the visit to Kenilworth, of 
which we now proceed to speak. 

On Saturday the 9th of July, 1575, about eight in the evening, 
Elizabeth arrived within “ a flight Bhoot ” of the first gate of the 
castle, where, upon the leads and battlements, stood “six trum- 
peters, hugely advanced, much exceeding the common stature of 
men in this age, who had likewise huge and monstrous trumpets 
counterfeited, wherein they seemed to sound.’’ — It was but seeming 
— the real trumpeters were hidden behind the giants. Before they 
sounded, Sibylla, u comely clad in a pall of white silk, pronounced 
a proper poesy in English rhyme and metre.” 

The rage of war fust bound in chains 
Shall never stir nor move ; , 

But peace shall govern all your days, 

Increasing subjects’ love. 

Elizabeth made her entrance through the gate of the tilt-yard, 
not the great gateway. Advancing to Mortimer’s Tower, which 
led into the Dase-court, she was met by a mighty porter, “ tall % of 
person, big of limb, and stern of countenance,” who demanded the 
cause of the disturbance, but, seeing the lion aspect of the queen, 
drooped on his knees in the tenderest and humblest of moods. 
Then was heard the welcome of the “harmonious blasters,” the 
trumpeters. The next greeting she received was from a more 
interesting sort of personage — an enchanted Lady of the Lake— who, 
“ upon a moveable island, bright blazing with torches,” in the fine 
pool that enhanced so greatly the beauty of Kenilworth, floated to 
land, and met her majesty with a “ well-penned metre,” describing 
a very extraordinary history. She said she had been concealed 
within the lake since the days of King Arthur, on account of the 
incessant war and confusion ; but that now she delivered lake and 
dominion into the hands of the queen. Elizabeth, with that ready 
wit that characterised her, said she had thought the lake her own, 
but would confer with the lady on the subject at some more con- 
venient time. The queen then moved on through a very fairy land 
for loveliness, amidst bursts of the most joyous music. More 
welcome still ! — the queen had to listen to certain Latin verses ; 
and then “ did follow so great a peal of guns, and such lightning 
by firework,*’ timt “the noise and flame were heard and seen 
twenty miles off.” The first day Elizabeth spent at Kenilworth, 
being Sunday, was partially one of rest, with music and dancing in 
the evening. In the afternoon of Monday the queen rode to hunt 
the hart. Returning by torchlight, she is .met by a salvage man, 
coming forth out of the woods, “ with an oaken plant,' plucked up 
by the roots, in his hand, himself foregro wn all in mote and ivy; 
who for personage, gesture, and utterance beside, countenanced the 
matter to very good liking.” This savage, in his moss and ivy, has 
an attendant, “ Echo,” and repeats verses, which were “ devised, 
penned, and pronounced by Master Gascoigne ; and that (as I have 
|, hesrd credibly reported) upon a very great sudden So we are 
told by one of the two chief authorities who has described these 
festivities, no less a person than Master Gasooigne himself (Fig. 
1543 ) — meaning, no doubt, to heighten our surprise at the extras 
ordinary merit of his invention. Nor are such lines as these to be 
despised. We have read worse—and better 

Tbs winds resound you* worth, 

Tlio rooks record your name, 

These hills, these dale* these woods, these waves* 

These fields ptawmm your fame. 

In his enthusiastic acting, ^faster Gascoigne had an accident that 
might have proved serious. Whoa the savage had learned at lost 
that he was in the preseneeof the greatest of queens and goddesses, he, 
thunderstruck, and “ for the more submission,” observes Laueham, 
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Gascoigne’* rival recorder, 44 broke his tree asunder, and cost (he top 
from him," when ^it had almost light upon her highness* horse’s 
head ; whereat he startled, and the gentleman much dismayed.** 
Tuesday waa spent in music and dancing, and Wednesday in the 
chace. On Thursday Elizabeth enjoyed the sport of bear-beating, 
then in high favour ^rith the polite circles. The bears had been 
brought especially from London ; and the masters of her majesty’s 
games had the chamberlain*s warrant to travel peaceably with them, 
and to press all ban-dogs that should be needful , They were brought 
into the inner court, for the especial diversion of the queen and her 
ladies. The imposing spectacle is described with much unction by 
Master Laneham,* whom we have quoted above as a narrator of 
the proceedings at Kenilworth. 14 It was a sport very pleasant of 
those beasts $ to see the bear; with his pink eyes, leering after fcia 
enemies’ approach, the nimbleness aud wait of the dog to take his 
advantage, and the force and experience of the bear again to avoid 
the assault: If he was bitten in one place how he would pinch in 
another to get free $ that if he was taken once, then what shift, 
with biting, with clawing, with roaring, tossing, and tumbling, he 
would work to wind himself from them ; and when he was loose, to 
shake his ear? twice or thrice, with the blood and the slaver about 
his visnomy, was a matter of a goodly relief V 9 The bear-baiting 
took place in the day-time, and at night there was a “ very strange 
and sundry kinds of fireworks,** which, by the way, were then so 
new as to excite great wonder and delight. Friday and Saturday 
were too damp and gloomy for out-door recreation; but on the 
ensuing Sunday, “ after divine service in the parish church,” and 
“ a fruitfull sermon* 9 there in the forenoon, a “ Merry Marriage” 
was performed. The procession was set in order in the tilt* 
yard, to make it show in the castle before the great court, where 
the queen beheld it from a window. There were “ sixteen wights, 
riding-men, and well beseen ;*’ the bridegroom, “ in his father’s 
tawny worsted jacket,” a straw hat, with a capital crown steeple- 
wise on his head ; a pair of harvest-gloves on his hands, as a sign 
of good husbandry ; a pen and inkhorn at liis back, for he would 
be known to be bookish ; lame of a leg, that in his youth was 
broken at foot-ball ; well beloved of his mother, who lent him a 
muffler for a napkin, that was tied to his girdle fir [fear of] 
losing it. It was no .small sport to mark this minion in his full 
appointment ; that, through good tuition, became as formal in his 
action, as had he been a bridegroom indeed.” The morris-dancers 
followed, with Maid Marian, and the fool ; bride-maids “ as bright 
as a breast of bacon,** of thirty years old apiece; a freckled -faced 
red-headed lubber, with the bride-cup ; the “ worshipful bride, 
thirty-five years old, of colour brown bay, not very beautiful indeed, 
but ugly, foul, and ill-favoured ;’* and lastly, many other damsels 
“ for bridesmaids, that for favour, attire, for fashion, and cleanliness, 
wore as meet for such a bride as a tureen ladle for a porridge pot.” 
This ridicule of a rustic ceremonial, endeared to the country people, 
did no great honour to the good taste of Leicester os a country lord, 
aud could have been anything but gratifying to many who witnessed 
it. “ By my troth,** says Laneham, however, “ it wus a lively pas- 
time; I believe it would have moved a man to a right merry mood, 
though it had been told him that his wife was dying.” Gascoigne 
had prepared an elaborate masque iu two acts, of Diana and her 
Nymphs. 44 This show,’* says the poet, 44 was devised and penned 
by Master Gascoigne, and being prepared and ready (every actor 
in his garment) two or three days together, yet never came to 
execution. The cause whereof I cannot attribute to any other tiling 
than to lack of opportunity and seasonable weather.** The piece 
concluded in these words : — 

A world of wealth at will 
You henceforth shall enjoy 

In wedded stated and therewithal 
Hold up from great annoy 

The staff of your estate ; 

.0 Queen, O worthy Qneen, 

Yet never wight felt perfect blise , 

But such os wedded been. 

The Coventry men , 44 my lord’s neighbours there, 9 * who next were 
determined to attract the notice of her Majesty, and who had peti- 
tioned her to be permitted to perform their 44 old storial show ** of 
the Saxons and the Danes, now commenced operations, and their 
spectacle formed the most permanently interesting feature of the 
whole proceedings. This play, as originally performed by the men 
of Coventry — ** expre ssed in actions and rhymes after their manner” 
—was a complicated historical event; in short 14 a regular model of 
a complete drama” (Percy). We have no clear account of the 
spectacle, but theft) were Danish and Saxon lance-knights on horse- 
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back, who had furious eucounters with spear and shield, sword 
and target ; there were footmen fighting in rank and squadron, and 
44 twice the Danes had the better, but at the last conflict beaten 
down, overcome, and many led captive for triumph by our English- 
women.” The chief points of the action showed how the English 
arose to free themselves from 44 outrage and insupportable insoleucy,” 
and 44 how valiuntly our Englishwomen, for love of their country, 
belmvcd themselves.” On another day, the magnificent masque 
of the Lady of the Lake was represented : one incident of which 
must conclude our notices of the pleasant pastimes of Kenilworth. 
When the spell by which the Lady of the Lake had been enthralled 
was broken, Henry Goldingham, one of the favoured wags of the 
court, was to have appeared as Arion riding on a Dolphin, in orc[er 
to regale her mujesty with a song. When the time came for him to 
commence, he fouud his voice so husky from the effects of the water 
that he found he could not get on $ so he threw off his vizor — swore 
he was no Arion, but only honest Harry Goldingham I 44 which blunt 
discovery pleased the queen better than if it had gone through in 
the right way.” But after all the profusion of show there was one 
spectacle that Leicester could not exhibit, and the absence of which 
renders unsatisfactory all the rest: it was that of a contented* 
grateful, happy tenantry. Leicester had none such — he had been 
an oppressor; and his character in other respects was probably 
better underwood at home than it was at* court. 

Yet, neither secret crimes nor public magnificence won Elizabeth ; 
and, tired of the pursuit, Leicester married a third wife, the Countess 
of Essex, after, it is supposed, a second murder, that of the Earl of 
Essex, her husband. On Leicester’s death, Kenilworth was left in 
the possession of his brother, the Earl of Warwick, and the inheritance 
only bequeathed to his son, Sir Robert Dudley, whom dui ing his life 
he had basely disowned. Sir Robert lost even the reversion of the 
property so grudgingly dealt out to him, through the rapacity of King 
James, assisted by Leicester’s widow. The generous Prince Henry, 
on whom Kenilworth was bestowed, negociated with Sir Robert 
Dudley for the purchase!, but only a fifth of the purchase-money 
was ever paid, and on Prince Henry’s death, Charles took possession 
of Kenilworth as his heir. Cromwell next divided the castle and 
lands among liis captains and counsellors,, and the whole from that 
time went toTuin. “The ground plot of Kenilworth Castle,” as it 
was in 1640, enables us to trace all the leading divisions of the fabric 
— with the pleasance'and the pool or lake, the performances on which 
formed decidedly one of the chief attractions of Elizabeth's visit- 
That fine natural lake is now almost dried up ; and the tilt-yard 
where Elizabeth made her grand entry, and the base court where she 
graciously conversed with the enchant'd lady, and the inner court 
where the btsars were baited, are strewn with the ruius of Leicester’s 
proud castle. The whole scene, indeed, presents a saddening contrast 
to that we raise up to the mind’s eye when we think of the Mortimer’s 
Tower where the gigantic porter met the queen, and the buildings 
where she was entertained and lodged, 44 all of the hard quarry 
stone ; every room so spacious, so well beligliled, and so high-roofed 
within ; so seemly to sight by due proportion without ; in daytime 
on every side so glittering by glass— at nights, by continual 
brightness of candle, fire, and torchlight, transjiarent tli rough the 
lightsome windows, as it w r cre the Egyptian Pharos relucent unto 
all the Alexandrian coast.” No longer can royalty hear in the 
presence-chamber, or in the privy-chamber, the sweet incense of 
adulation and homage; they and the hall (Fig. 1541), and every 
other part of that sumptuous edifice, are now entirely broken into 
ruins ; but still such ruins us, by their extensiveness and beauty and 
romantic associations, leave eye, heart, and fancy content to desire 
nothing more than there lies before him. (Figs. 430, 818, 822, 
823.) 

Let us, without inquiring 44 too curiously” into his motives, end 
our notices of Leicester with the pleasantest of the associations 
connected with his name — the Hospital for infirm men founded by 
him at Warwick, and which now affords a very handsoine provision 
’fora master and twenty brethren. The picturesque character of 
the buildings is shown in Mr. Harvey’s drawing (Fig. 1546). 


A more striking proof of appreciation of the merits of a subject, 
by a sovereign whose judgment was of any value, was never probably- 
vouchsafed, than the peremptory command of Queen Elizabeth that 
Sir Philip ‘Sidney (Figs. 1547, 1548) should not embark with Sir 
Francis Drake in his second expedition against the Spaniards in 
the West Indies, 44 lost bite should Jose the jewel of her dominions.” 
The man thus siugled out by the discerning Elizabeth as one whom 
, in an especial manner, she delighted to honour, received about the 
some time a tokeu no less remarkable- of the admiration he had 
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inspired in other countries : the crown ofFoland was offered to him, 
and— which may be taken as a proof, probably, that Sidney was 
superior even to the common weakness of great men, ambition — • 
was, according to Fuller, declined; though other accounts make it 
appear probable that Elizabeth opposed his accepting it. It is a 
delightful relief, in wading through the crime, misery, am] pettinesses 
of personal ambition, that form so large a portion of past history, to 
light .uppn u episode so fresh and beautiful us that of the life and 
death of this admirable character, whose name is ns a magic talisman 
to call up the recollection of all kinds of noble and. graceful deeds. 
As Sir Philip was the jewel of Elizabeth’s dominions, so is the 
•Sidney family the jewel of the English aristocracy. Of Algernon 
Sidney, Wordsworth’s “ later Sidney,” the eminent martyr-patriot, 
identified with one of the grandest epochs of the national progress, 
we must sjiekk hereafter. A characteristic feature of the mind of 
Sir Philip Sidney was that chaste and imaginative sentiment, which 
assisted so materially to refine and purify the taste and morals of 
his t:ipw, and was poured out in his various works, especially in his 
Arcadia; " the perusal of which,” says the Retrospective Review, 

“ excites a calm and pensive pleasure, at once full, tranquil, and 
exquisite.” But the work on which his reputation as an author is 
chiefly based is the noble ‘Defence of Poesie,’ a work that not 
only exhausts the subject, hilt displays it also in the best possible 
manner. Cowper happily styles him “ warbler of poetic prose.” 
The Arcadia was composed in retirement at Wilton, the seat of 
the Countess of Pembroke, the 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother — 

of Jonson’s well-known epitaph. In that beautiful spot Sidney 
sought to recover his composure of mind, disturbed by a quarrel 
with the Earl of Oxford, in which he seems to have exhibited some 
impetuosity of temper — the only defect ascribed to him. As the 
Arcadia was written in a great measure for his sister’s enjoyment, 
he affectionately called it the Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. 
Thu charming scenery around the family mansion of the Sidneys at 
Penshurst (Fig. 1552), in Kent, where Sir Philip was born, has n 
visible harmony with the best productions of the mind that was 
reuml in it. It has been described in a spirit and with upon or 
worthy of its own fume and beauty by Ben Jonsou; so wo must 
transcribe some at least of his nervous and fine lines. .Toioon’s 
allusion to the tree called “Sidney’s Oak ” (Fig. 1553) will not be 
the less relished when it is known that it Mill exists, an object of 
frequent pilgrimage with the lovers of poetry ami romance. 

Thon urt not, Pcnshunt, built to envious • !■■■ a 
O f touch, or marble ; nor caitfit boast a row 
Of polished pillars, or a roof of gold ; 

Thou host no lanthom whereof tales are (old. 

Or stair, or courts ; but stand 'st an ancient pile, 

And theso grudged at, art reverenced the while. 

Thou joy'st in better marks ; of soil, of air. 

Of Wood, of water ; therein thou url fair ; 

Thou hast thy walks for health as well as spnrl ; 

Thy Mount to which tlio Dryads do resort, 

Wliere Pun and fUcchus their high feasts have made • 
Beneath tlio brood beech and the cly?stnut shade. 

That tailor tree, which of a nut wAsttcl 
„ At hit rfrrat hirth, where all the Muses met ; 

There in the writhed bark nro cut the names 
Of many a sylvan taken with his tinmen. 

And thence the ruddy Satyrs off provoke 
The lighter Fauns to reaeh thy Ladies' Oak. 

Approaching the mansion, or “ castle,” as it is called (Fig. 155l£ 
through ail' interesting village churchyard — the latter, with its 
rbfnrch (Fig. 1549), divided from the mansion by a noble row of 
trees — the tranquil and rustic beauty of the scene enhanced by many 
a time-hallowed association, well prepares us for the touching 
memorials of the hero of the “ lyre and sword,” that are to meet 
our gaze within those picturesque walls and' towers. Fenduimt has 
long been under process of restoration, and still the work goes on. 
The two principal fronts are very long: one presents a facade 
of Tudor windows, battlements, turrets, and towers; whilst the 
other, amid great variety of details, shows us large triple-arched 
windows, the lofty gable of the Banquetiug Ifall (of the time of 
Edward 111.), in which Ben Jonson had often sat an * honoured 
guest, and wings with towers, decorated windows, and sloping roofs. 
As we cross the threshold we feel a touch of “ hero worship ” steal 
over us ; for here, if anywhere, we are made to comprehend that 

Groat men have boon among us : 

and we remember Jouson's explanation of* the pre-eminence of the 
Sidneys 


They are and have boon taught religion ; tlusnce 
Their gentler spirits have sucked innocence ; 

Each mom, and even, they are taught to pray 
With the whole household. 

There is a portrait of Sir Philip at Penshurst peculiarly expressive 
f the depth and tenderness of his feelings in the family relations, 
and so affords fresh traits of his altogether. charming nature. This 
is a double portrait of himself and his younger brother Robert, their 
arms linked together, and the faces flill bf love, mingled in the one 
case with something of the proteetbr, and in the other with an ex- 
pression of full confidence in the protection. 

In a letter trf Robert, his brother Philip is set tip as a model for 
his guidance: a model which he is to imitate in all “ his virtues, 
exercises, studies, and actions.” The writer of that letter was, in 
truth, one of Sir Philip’s warmest, admirers ; for he adds, “ he is a 
rure ornament of his age, the very formula that all well-disposed 
young gentlemen of the court do form also their manners and life 
by.” .... Again — 14 He hath the most virtue that 1 ever found in 
any man.” The writer of that letter was Philip’s father, Sir 
Henry Sidney. A proud and happy man to be able to write such 
a letter of Lis own son ! It is but justice to observe that this very 
appreciation is the best evidence of Sir Henry’s merits; and may 
induce us to attribute no slight portion of the character of Philip to 
the father and friend who had watched over and guided its develop- 
ment. 

Yet this all-accomplished, all-perfect. Sir Philip failed where 
failure might least have been anticipated — in love. The portrait 
of the “Stella” of his poems, the “Philodea” of his Arcadia, 
u horn he describes with a pencil dipped in the fuircst colours, also 
needs our view at Penshurst. Lady Penelope Devereux, which 
was her real name, was the object of Sidney’s avdeut love ; but she 
formed another marriage, and he seems to have wisely sought emi- 
:o]ation by imitating her example. He wedded Frances, daughter 
of Sir Francis Walsingham. Stella afterwards added to the no- 
toriety she had attained through Sidney’s passion for her— but 
under far different circumstances— by her unhappy connection with 
Mount joy, Earl of Devonshire. Mrs. Jameson lias given us an 
interesting account, of her in the ‘Romance of Biography.’ 

Sir Philip evidently only wanted opportunities and exigencies 
calculated to arouse the heroism of a patriot, to have been as 
eminent in that particular as Algernon Sidney afterwards bcc.unc. 
Sir Philip’s bold letters, entitled ihe 4 Remonstrance,' issued when 
the queen seemed about to form a marriage with the Duke of 
Anjou (another lover), was an interference with the will of his 
sovereign that might, have cost him his head, li-id not that sovereign 
known better than some of her predecessors how to value truth in 
her courtiers. ITis ‘ Discourse in defence of the Earl of Leicester,’ 
his uncle, in answer to au attack by Parsons, the Jesuit, in a tract, 
called * Leicester’s Commonwealth,' does less credit to his judgment 
than to his earnestness and sincerity of purpose; for to all appear- 
ance, Leicester as ill merited the support of such a nephew, as he 
did the favour of his queen. Indeed, Sir Philip seems to have 
begun to discover bis uncle's imperfections wheh associated witli 
him in the command of troops in Holland, in the fatal expedition 
that cost him his life. Whilst there he frequently expressed his 
disapproval of Leicester’s conduct as general. Sir Philip’s swora 
lies on one of the tables at Penshurst, and is shown to visitors. 
Its form is singular. The handle is about sixteen inches long; 
the cross-piece is a ragged staff, with bears at the extremities; 
and on each side of the blade, a little way above the handle, is a 
kind of short spike. One gazes at the deadly relic with a thrill 
and a shudder : it speaks eloquently of the field of strife where the 
young ‘^English Petrarch,” as Sir Walter Raleigh calk him, re- 
ceived his death-wound. 

When the war between the people of the Netherlands and Spain 
was raging, and Elizabeth took part with the former, she appointed 
Vtidhcy governor of Flushing. After the exhibition of conspicuous 
and successful bravery, Sidney and his troops accidentally met a 
force of about three thousand marching to relieve Zutphen, a town 
of Guclderlnnd. An engagement ensued,' almost under the walk 
of the town. Sidney's horse was shot under him, and, while 
oinking a third charge, lie received a musket-bullet in the left 
thigh, a little above the knee. He was carried out of the battle- 
field, “ in which sad progress, passing along by the rest of the army, 
where his uncle the general was, and being thirsty with excess of 
bleeding, he called for some drink, which was presently brought 
.him ; but ns he was putting the bottle to his mouth he saw a poor 
soldier carried along, who had eaten his last at the same feast, 
ghastly casting up his eyes at the bottle ; which Sir Philip per- 
ceiving, took it from his head before he drank, and delivered it 
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to the poor man with* these words : * Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine.* ” {Lord Brooke.) 

After many days of severe suffering, he died at Aruheiiu, on the 
7th October, 1586, experiencing all the consolation that the lender 
attentions of Lady Sidney and his faithful secretary, William Temple, 
could bestow. The body was conveyed to England, lay many days 
in state, and was interred in Old St. Paul's Cathedral (Fig. 1550), 
attended by seven deputies, one for each of the Seven United 
Provinces, anil by a great number of peers, his friends, and others. 
There was a general mourning for him observed' throughout the 
lund — the first of the hind known in England. The Universities 
published three volumes of elegies on his death. Sponsor composed 
one, under the title of Aetrophel. The summary of his character 
is thus given in the Retrospective Review: “Sir Philip Sidney 
was a gentleman finished and complete, in whom mildness was asso- 
ciated with courage, erudition mollified by refinement, and courtliness 
dignified by truth. He is a specimen of what the English character 
wjis capable of producing when foreign admixtures lmd not 
destroyed its simplicity, or politeness debased its honour. Of such 
a stamp was Sir Philip Sidney, and as such every Englishman has 
reason to be proud of him.” “He trod,” says the author of the 
‘ Effigies Poetic®,’ “ from his cradle to his grave amid incense and 
flowers, and died in a dream of glory.” On the whole, it is evident, 
that in his own time there never was a man more a favourite in 
public or in private life, in the court or the camp, os an author or 
as a hero ; nor will the statement require any extensive modification 
if we refer to times other than his own — or, in a word, to posterity. 
If his merits were very nicely balanced in comparison with those 
of many men who have lived and died in partial neglect, it might he 
found there had been sonic of the illusions of romunce in this 
excessive admiration ; but there would still be sufficient ground for 
pronouncing, with the writer in the Review just named, Sir Fhilip 
Sidney one of the very noblest men of Old England. 

There were troubles gnawing at the heart of Elizabeth all the 
while she appeared to be enjoying the highest happiness that the 
world could bestow ; those troubles were fear and jealousy of her 
cousin, Mary of Scotland (Fig. 1557), whose pretensions to the throne 
of England alarmed tne sovereign, iis much as her personal beauty 
excited the envy of the woman. And, it must be allowed, Elizabeth 
hud cause to fear her beauteous rival in regard to the safety of the 
crown she wore : for, since the death of tlie Into Queen of England, 
when claims were put forth on the behalf of Mary Queen of Scots, 
whose grandmother was the eldest daughter of Henry VII., those 
claims had continued to be urged with great pertinacity by her am- 
bitious uncles, the princes of Lorraine ; the youthful Mary, as l).»u- 
pliines* of France, and the Dauphin, lier husband, on every occasion 
of their appearing in public, had been ostentatiously greeted as king 
and queeu of England ; the English arms were engraved on their 
plate, embroidered on their banners, and painted on their furniture ; 
and Mary's own favourite device was, at the time, the two crowns 
of France and Scotland, with tho motto Aliamque moratur, mca u i 1 1 g 
that of England. Nor had this been all ; when Mary left France, 
after the Dauphin’s death, and subsequently, when riper years might 
have begun to render lier less at the mercy of her interested advisers, 
'.ho refused to ubandon the claims that had been set up for her, and 
which were supported, according to the notions of every Catholic 
in England, by the canonical laws of the Romish church. Anne 
thillerfs marriage, in their etUimatiou had becu unlawful, and had 
been pronounced null and void by a sentence, of the Church; 
v. hiM, at the same time, the attainder of Elizabeth's blood had not. 

• -mi reversed even by her own parliament — Elizabeth having been 
:-;i> Migacious to risk the re-opening of the question. Sucli were the 
relative grounds of the rivalship fox the sovereignty of this nation 
between the two queens — depending solely on the question of Eliza- 
beth’s legitimacy — which, sol aside, would leave Mary undoubt ed 
heiress of the succession. Religious feeling, it will be seen, was uL 
the root of the whole matter. The mother of Elizabeth had been n 
Protestant ; Elizaboth now stood at the head and front of universal* 
Protestantism ; and the Scottish Reformers, a most determined 
body, linked themselves with her interest, and the interests of her 
Reformed people, and were the bitterest enemies of their own Queeu. 
On the other hand, Mary’s Catholic adherents called for the stake 
and the fire to destroy their adversaries: just as if they had endured 
nothing that ought to have taught them the inutility of such argu- 
ments ; just as if they were iucapable of seeing that the dread of 
their cruel intolerance was hourly weakening their hold on the 
popular affections, and involving the mistress whom they loved in 
their own. certain and rapidly advancing ruin. It was asserted by 
James Stuart (Mary’s half-brother, and prior of St. Andrew’s) that 1 
his sole motive for acting as a leader of the Scottish pnrfy who 
Vox* II. 


distrusted and warred against her, was the extirpation of the old 
superstition, for the honour of God, and the good of Scotland; and 
there can be little doubt that it was the ruling motive also of others 
of that party, with their great leader, John Knox. . 

At the coming over of the widowed Mary from France, where 
she had dwelt since her fifth year, where she had shared in the 
polite education of the French king’s own daughters, in one of the 
first convents of the kingdom, and been the idol of the whole French 
court and people, it is said that, as the coast of the happy land of 
her youth faded from her view, she* continued to exclaim, “ Fare- 
wtll, France! farewell, dear France! I shall never see thee more!” 
and her first, view of Scotland only increased the poignancy of these 
touching regrets ; so little pains had been taken to “ cover over the 
nakedness and poverty of the land.” Tears sprang into her eyes 
when, fresh from the elegant and luxurious court of Paris, she saw 
the wretched ponies, with bare wooden saddles, or dirty and ragged 
trappings, which had been provided to carry her and her ladies from 
the waterside to iiolyrood. And theu the palace itself:* how r 
different from the palaces in which she had lived In France! It 
was dismal and small, consisting only of what is now the north wing. 

| (Fig. 1559.) The state-room and the bed-chamber which were used 
by her yet remain with the old furniture ; and much of the needle- 
work there is said to have been the work of her own hands. Then 
the nitiogly with which they greeted her — her poor rude Scottish 
subjects — “ Two or three hundred violinists, apparently amateur 
performers , held a concert all night b**low her windows, and pre- 
vented lier getting an hour’s Bleep after the fatigues of tin* sea. 
Mary, though suffering under the effecU of this dire serenade, 
received the compliments of these 4 honest men of the town of Edin- 
burgh ’ as it was intended, and even ventured to hint a wish that 
the concert might be repeated.’* (Sir Walter Scott.) Such grace- 
ful good humour had not been deserved, for with something vrorse 
than the bad taste that had dictated the “ dire serenade,” she had 
been ushered into Edinburgh by pageants so contrived as to cast 
derision cm the faith to which it known she was strongly 
attached. All this was buL a foretaste of the bitterness to come. 
She had been promised that she should exercise her own religion 
in her own establishment ; but John Knox sternly declared that to 
import one mass into the kingdom of Scotland would be more fatal 
than to bring over a foreign army of ten thousand men. Thus the 
poor queen, who had lived hitherto in one long happy dream, had 
now to be awakened, sis it were*, by a peal of thunder, to see a long 
train of miseries and troubles coming on in the distance, and threat- 
ening to overwhelm her. 

The first Sabbath in Iiolyrood had nearly been stained by the 
blood of her priest at the very altar font, when* in the palace chapel 
lie attempted to celebrate inns*. “ Shall that idol, the mass, again 
have place? It shall not!” exclaimed the excited Reformers ; anil 
the young Master of Lindsay called out in the court-yard of the 
palace, that the idolatrous priest should die the death according 
to God’s law. Even .lames Stuart, who stood with his drawn swoid 
at the chapel door to prevent this shocking outrage, had to pretend 
that In* did so only to prevent any Scot from entering to witness the 
abominable ceremony within. Poor Mary must have felt as if she 
h^d suddenly lighted among a nation of savages — and truly these 
proceeding-? were savage ; notwithstanding the latent 44 soul of good ” 
that existed in them. The second Sunday brought out lvnox against 
her in a thundering sermon on idolatry. Then he tried to convert 
her, and “ knocked at her heart ” until she was bathed in tears 
before his fierce rebukes. What was to follow, if she were not 
converted, was shadowed forth so ns to be sufficiently understood by 
the hearers, in Ivnox’s daily prayer — “ That God would turn her 
heart, now obstinate against God and his truth ; and if his holy will 
were otherwise, that he would strengthen the hearts and hands of 
the chosen, mid the elect, stoutly to withstand the rage of tyrants.” 

At present all the tyranny was on the petitioner's side. Mary 
understood something of toleration, though she was a Catholic, and 
rebuked her .stern teacher on account of “ Ills severe dealing witli 
all iifcn that disagreed with him in opiiiious,” and “ willed him to 
use more meekness in his sermons.” A removal to Stirling did not 
abate lier troubles ; and agaiu tears were w'rung from her by the 
vehemence of the Reforming preachers and their followers, who 
threatened with death all who should dure to partake in the idola- 
try of the mass. Overborne by all this violence, she followed her 
half-brotKer* advice, banished the monks and friarB, and by 
other concessions obtained leave to remain a Catholic herself— 
provided she kept all the ceremonials of Catholicism out of the 
public view. These' restrictions appeared just, no doubt, to the 
nation, then in the midst of its grand struggle for spiritual freedom ; 
but tliev reflect no credit on the cause. Never, it. has been 
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remarked, was crowned head 'so braved and insulted by bishop or 
pope, even in the darkest periods of the darkest ages, as this deli- 
cafcly-framed and sensitively-minded woman and queen of nineteen 
years old by John Knox. To give another example or two: — 
During her absence from Holyrood, some of the populace of Edin- 
burgh broke fato her chape), defiled the altar, and committed all 
kinds of indecent outrages. Mary, indignant, had two only — of 
these rioters indicted s when Knox wrote circular letters to “ the 
ioiihtoM' often of the strong b&nd and iron heart, cbarging tbpra to 
antife lip to Edinburgh and protect their persecuted brethren. What 
was meant tbs ftftfol well knew, and so did Mary mft h$r privy 
council, before yhom Knox was summoned Me appeared with 
defiance oik language utterly upsuited to the presence 

in which ^ went forth jp*fa freely acquitted. 

What Mary have lifiCpf living ait peace in 

Ssdtfafldr ^ usually tfesignating Mary 44 the 

Jes^M^ ta setttkdiis in tbs pulpit, and this before any irnpro- 
pri||i^jiiSSafev#r had appeared in her conduct,' beyond that of being 
a end fond of hunting and hacking, music and dancing, 

wbi$^fadeed, werejdl crime* in the opinions of the puritanical 
disciplinarians of the new fkitli. Knox was unsoftened when 44 with 
winning sweetness ” Mary promised him ready access to her whenever 
he should desire it, and entreated him, if he found her conduct blame* 
aide, to reprehend her in private, rather than vilify her in the kirk 
before die people. He replied, it was her duty to go to the kirk to 
hear Win,— not his duty to wait upon her. At another time lie 
told heir that he would submit to her even os Paul submitted to 
Nero ; and he did not scruple to regale her eaiu with proofs from 
Scripture of the holiness of regicide, and of the slaughter of Catholic 
priests. These are but specimens of Mary's sufferings in the days 
of hgrlinnpceaoe, to which we will add another. 44 It is now called 
in qu&Uon," writes Randolph to Cecil, 44 whether the queen, being 
may be obeyed in all civil and political actions. I 
think tnarvel of the wisdom of God, that gavo this unruly, stout, 
and cumbersome people no more substance or power than they 
have, for then they would run wild." Some time after, the same 
writer says, in reporting: the progress of Mary's unhappiness in 
Scotland, ^jfio long as the queen is in heart divided from her 
subjjects through the diversity of religion, there is neither that 
quietness of mind, not peace in conscience, that is most to be desired 
in true serviop to their sovereign ; nor can I yet see how her fate 
will fang qwfSfa W, seeing Ike self same seeds remain, that were the 
occasion of t he former mischief.” 

FOpf yS||* Afow her return from France, Mary again married ; 
her tiNfond wb&nd being her cousin, Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, 
heir of the noble house of Lennox. The rites observed were those 
of the Romish church; and Mary neither consulted her parliament 
in forming the union, or in investing the object of her love with the 
sovereign dignity and title. But, though Knox and others murmured, 
the people generally appear to have become so much attached to 
Mary os to think little of the irregularity. And now for a brief period 
Mary seems to have tasted once more something like happiness. 
But it was indeed brief. Chatelard, a French poet, had come over 
with Mary, and obtained her favour by his poetical effusions*. 'llut, 
forgetting her position a* a queen and a wife, he exhibited lys 
personal attachment to Mary in a manner that was most audacious 
und unbecoming: the government interfered, and the poet was 
barbarously executed. His conduct in his last hours — repeating 
verses from llousard instead of his prayers, and his dying speech, 
44 Farewell to the most beautiful and m*>»t cruel queen that ever 
lived ” — showed, to say the least of it, a state of mind requiring 
gentler discipline titan the axe. Chatelard was succeeded in Mary's 
favour by David Rizzio, who was at fitfst her musician, but subse- 
quently her French secretary; and in that position became so 
obnoxious to Mary's husband, Darnley, and to the Scottish Re- 
formers^ that a plot for his destruction was concocted. From the 
former Rhone might have expected different treatment, seeing that 
he had been .Darnley'* confidant in his courtship of Mary, and had 
aided him by every means in his power ; from the latter he could 
have no hope of mercy, if he were one* in their power, for lie had 
committed tho horrible crime in tfioir eyes of corresponding in his 
official capacity with the Pope of Rome. No proof of any guilt on 
Rizzio’s part seems to have beeu sought or required : it was enough 
that he was hated (by Darnley, because Rizzio— among other ob- 
noxious features of his conduct — had remonstrated with* him on 
his treatment of the queen), and being hated, he was suspected ; 
assassination was determined upon, and also that it should take* 
place before Mary's eyes at a time, too, when she was expected 
shortly to become a mother. Of the character and conduct of 
Darnley, thehuebund % that little trait alonc^fumishes an unanswer- 


able evidence. A bond waasagned by 1»Meh 

Darnley took the whole under hi# special protection ; that was on 
the 1st or the 5th of March. On the 9th of the same month Mary 
was sitting at supper in Holyrood house, engaged in quiet conver- 
sation with tike Countess pf Argylo and the governor of Holyrood, 
whilst Rizzio, as was his custom, sat also at supper at a side-table, 
when the door suddenly opened, and the king stalked in, placed 
himself at the back of the queen,- ami glared in terrible significance 
ou the doomed secretary. Lord Ruthyy* followed : he had risen 
from the bed of sickness to share in Ike bloody deed, and now 
appeared in complete armour, looking pde and ghastly. The other 
conspirators followed, also armed, ’ Ruthveu, in sepulchral accents, 
bade Rizzlo come forth, for the place he sit in did not become him. 
Mary started up, and inquired of Darnley if he knew anything of 
this foul proceeding, and op receiving his denial of .gtyjr such know- 
ledge, commanded Ruthven,ou pain of treason fa qufaher presence. 
In the mean time Rizzio liad run round to her,.^ whom alone all 
his chances of life rested, and seising Mary's aloud 

for protection and justice. Instantly the table was smjrturned by 
Ruthveu and the others, Darnley seized Mary's arm, and Rizzio was 
torn away. The first to strike- was George Douglas, who, pulling 
out the king’s own dagger, aimed so violent a blow upon the unfor- 
tunate Italian, that the blade was buried up to the Ml tin his body 
and so left. What a scene !— the groans of the dying victim as he 
was dragged away into an ante-chamber, and there despatched by 
no less than Jify-six blows I— the shrieks of the female attendants ! 
— the unutterable anguish of Mary, to see such a deed done on such 
a man, and by her own husband and his associates I — the ruffian 
Andrew Ker standing with his cocked pistol before her, and, lastly, 
Morton, the Chancellor of Scotland, guarding the door, to prevent 
any assistance being rendered to Mary from without ! 

Iu reference to Chatelard and Rizzio, there appears to be no 
evidence that the queen's conduct was liable to any more serious 
charge than that of indiscretion ; but in the next important event 
of her life, the connection with the Earl of Bothwell, her name 
was to suffer in the eyes of others than her enemies. Three or four 
years before the murder of Rizzio, this Bothwell had been an out- 
law, having, in addition to ids ot|nr offences, spoken tfrords of tho 
queen that irritated her so grievously that she swore he should 
never have favour at her hand. He watched his time and oppor- 
tunity, however, and obtained the favour so unreservedly that when, 
after the murder just mentioned, Mary persuaded Darnley to fly 
with her from Edinburgh, it was to the castle of Dunbar they fled, 
where Bothwell, as the custodian, received them. Another pre- 
sumed evidence of the queen's partiality was given in 1566, when 
Bothwell was despatched os Lieutenant of the Marches, to Lcddcs- 
dttle, then in a state of revolt. Whilst there, he was 44 deadly 
wounded by John Elliott, alias John of the Park, whose head was 
sent into Edinburgh thereafter.” Mary rode from Jedburgh, forty 
rugged miles, to see Bothwell, and returned the same day, so 
hnrussed in mind, and wearied in body, that ». fever seized her, and 
her lift? was despaired of. After this it seems Bothwell pressed 
Mary to agree to a divorce ; but she declined, on account of her 
son, (afterwards James I. -of England). Bothwell soon found a 
way out of the difficulty that threatened to overthrow his project ; 
and a characteristic way It was, of this bold, bad man. Iu January, 
1567, when the king and quean were, at Edinburgh, Bothwell was 
heard to say 44 it was the queen?* mind that the king should be 
taken away.” On the 9th of .'fibs- following month, when the latter 
was lying ill of the smatl-pox fa the Kirk of Field, Mary spent the 
evening with him. At twelve she left him for a zottsmie, kissing 
hfai as she took her leave, and putting one of her mgs on hi* 
finger. About two in the morning, the neighbourhood alarmed 
by a loud explosion, which brought every one out #f doors to hoc 
what had happened : they found tho kizkg^# up, and 

the dead body of the king lying under A ti^ at U%hbrt distance 
from the ruins. We may hope that Mkaejf £lfaw nothing of this 
juufder; but it is impossible to duribt the chief 

murderer, and that he did it to gain possession of her hand* 

Little more than two months after Darttfay's death, Mary was 
one day on a journey to see her son, when she W0* feet near Lin- 
lithgow by Bothwell and a great party, who carried her to the 
Castle of Dunbar, where the former was heard to boast, he 44 would 
marry the queen, who would or who would not ; yea, whether she 
would herself or not.” They were married on the 15th of May at 
Holyrood. And what did the people of Scotland think of all this ¥ 
Mary’s flight with her partner from fortress to fortress to eseape 
the consequences of the indignation of her armed subjects, furnishes 
ffie answer. It must be owned, however, that the professed motives 
of the leaders will not bear a moment's scrutiny, Nay, there b 
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reason to twlicve, they were the very men who had indirectly 
aided in the perpetration of the murder tiiat they now called upon 
heaven and earth to punish. 

Three weeks after the marriage of Both well and Mary, Morfon, 
Maitland, and others of her worst enemies, rose in arms ostensibly 
to punish Bothwell, to free the queen from his control, and secure 
the person of her son ; in other words, to protect Mary and the 
prince against Bothwell. But secretly it was determined to dethrone 
the queen, and crown her son. They attempted to seize her and 
Bothwell in Borthwick Castle, near Edinburgh ; when she was 
reduced to disguise herself in mule attire in order to escape, and, 
mounted on a common saddle, to ride after her husband to the castle 
of Dunbar. The confederates then assumed the supreme power, 
and issued proclamations calling on all the queen's people to join 
their standard under pain of 1 being deemed murderers of the late 
king • and they printed detailed statements of the crimes of Both- 
well. In the main then this was a confederacy of the nobles ; and the 
evil motives that lurked beneath their fair pretences seem to hove 
been tolerably understood by the more rational and disinterested 
middle orders. Instead of joining them, some sent to Mary troops 
to enable her to oppose them. Two thousand fighting men from 
tho Lothians and the Merse instantly answered the queen’s appeal 
for aid, and gathered at Dunbar. Mary, with a spirit and decision 
that would have done credit to her lion-hearted cousin of England, 
— but unfortunately with less cautious sagacity — left her safe 
retreat, without waiting for tlicne reinforcements of her army 
(which would probably have enabled her to recover ull she had 
lost of queenly power), and marched towards Edinburgh. Halting 
at Gludsmuir, she caused a proclamation to lie read to her followers, 
in which she declared that her late marriage witli Bothwell luul 
been contracted and solemnized with the consent ami at the per- 
suasion of the chiefs of those now in insurrection against her, as 
their own handwritings testified ; and affirming, that though they 
affected to fear for the safety of her son (who was at tins very time 
in their own possession), yet they only aimed at overthrowing her 
and her posterity, in order that they themselves might enjoy the 
supreme power. She lmd been forced to take arms, she said, for 
her own defence, and would reward tho valour of her faithful fol- 
lowers with the confiscated lands of the traitors. After spending 
the night at Seton, she the next morning (Sunday) advanced to 
Carberry Hill, where the Lairds met her : the Earl of Morton com- 
manding one division of troops, the Eurl of Athole another. 

Mary scut her French ambassador, the aged Le Croc, to prevent, 
if possible, a battle, by assuring the insurgents that she w as desirous 
to avoid bloodshed, and willing to grant an amnesty for all that 
had passed. The Earl of Morton answered that they had not taken 
arms against the queen, but against the murderer of the king, and 
that if she would deliver up Bothwell, or put him from her com- 
pany, they would return to obedience ; otherwise, ik they would 
make a day of it." To this the Earl of Glencairn added, they, 
were not come to that field to ask pardon, but rather to give it. 
Bothwell also sent to the lords, offering to prove his innocence by 
single combat. There were two acceptances of that challenge, 
which Bothwell objected to, as they were from men of inferior rank. 
Then he singled out the Earl of Morton, a man who may be con- 
sidered his equal in guilt. The combat wus to be o a foot, with 
two-handed swords ; however, it did not take place. Lord Lindsay 
volunteered to take the place of Morton, laid aside his armour for 
the purpose, and falling on his knees in the presence of the whole 
army, prayed that God might in his mercy protect the innocent, and 
punish the murderer of the king. But Mary would not consent to this 
meeting. The accounts of her surrender at Curberry Hill (Fig. 1 558) 
differ : according to some, Bothwell demanded a promise of fidelity 
from Mary, and then riding swiftly away to Dunbar Castle, left her 
to be dealt with as tho ruthless hearts of her foes might dictate. 
According to others, Morton and some of the nobles secretly urged* 
him to flight, lest, being taken, he might impeach them of their 
share in Darnley’s murder. Others again state, tiiat the queen sent 
to desire tiiat Kirkaldy of Grange, who enjoyed the high praise of 
being Scotland's best soldier, and who seems to have been one of 
the most honourable, might wait upon her to settle terms of accom- 
modation. The laird of Grange was sent accordingly, with full 
powers; and he proposed that Bothwell should pass off the field 
until the cause was tried, and that Queen Mary should return to 
the counsels of her nobles, who bound themselves thenceforward to 
hononr, serve, and obey her majesty. Mary acquiescing, Kirkaldy 
took Bothwell by the hand and desired him to depart, which he did. 
Then the laird took the queen’s bridle-rein, art) led her down the 
hill, where Mortofi, meeting her, ratified die assurances that had 
been given by Kirkaldy, saying, die should be more honoured and 
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obeyed than any of her progenitors had ever been. But their object 
once attained, the treat incut she received at the hands of her lor*].', 
became us strongly marked as ever with coarse cruelty and ban 
faith. The armed ranks dosed around her with fearful gestures 
and reproaches ; her ears were assailed by cries front the lmv rabble 
and common soldiery (who readily imitated the temper of those 
above them) tiiat site ought to bo burned as a papist— a prostitute 
— and a murderess. Amid this horrid clamour she began to move 
toward Edinburgh, where she arrived at seven {n the evening, in 
tears, and covered with the ilujt of the roads. There she was made, 
to pass on horseback — a public spectacle of disgrace— through ‘the 
principal streets, some of the mob carrying a white banner before 
her, on which was rudely painted the figure of her husband Danilov, 
lj ing strangled under a tree, and a figure of Prince .lames, his son, 
kneeling beside it with a label issuing from his mouth, bearing these 
wonts. “Judge, and avenge my cause, O Lord.” To tills terrible 
day succeeded a no less terrible night : the yells of the populace 
continuing to resound about the provost’s house in which she was 
lodged, until daylight brought back again to her sight the hideous 
banner— the first object that presented itself. 

Bothwell tied to Dunbar, and thence departed iu a vessel for the 
Orkney Islands, but being pursued directed his course towards the 
Danish shores, and was taken prisoner by the Danes. An account 
lias been print j. I by the Bannatyne Club of “The examination of 
Bothwell when he was taken by a Danish man-of-war on his flight 
from Scotland, and brought to Bergen in Norway,” 28th September, 

1 567. The examiners of Bothwell stale, “ that when Chresteno 01- 
borrig arrived lu re, in Bergen, with ids royal majesty’s man-of-war 
called the Biomenn (the Bear;, lie brought with him two armed 
Scottish pinks (ships of a small size) which he found in his royal 
majesty’s seas and waters.” These small ships had been met armed 
and manned, “ yet having no document, letter of marque, passport, 
or ship's pipers, .-uch .is respect a I dp sail-.T-.s usually have, anil ought 
to have and produce.” Among those on board— Scottish people 
— ti.erc wus “one dressed in old, torn, and patched boatswain’s 
clothes, who sometime thereafter stated himself to be the supreme 
governor of all Scotland,” and assumed a high tone. This was 
Bothwell. It was a notorious pirate vessel in which iie was taken. 
He pretended to have nothing on board that he eared for preset ving ; 
but on search being made, a box was fi und filled with letters anil 
papers, some printed, Mime written, among which were the Scottish 
proclamations declaring the crimes with which he was charged, and 
offering a reward for his apprehension. There was a letter in the 
box written to him by Queen Mary, in her own hand ; but unfor- 
tunately the contents are only noticed in a very general way in 
this curious document. It seems nearly certain that Bothwell con- 
tinued a prisoner cf tho Danish government till madness led tho 
way to liis death in 1576, in the castle of Mulinoe or Malnmry, in 
the province of Sehoencti, now a part of Sweden, then belonging to 
Denmark. The authenticity of Ids “ dying testament,” in which 
lie is said to have solemnly declared iijsiii oatli that he himself 
murdered Darnley by the counsels of Murray, Morton, anil others, 
rtjpts in partial doubt. * 

Let us now turn to. the nibcrnblu queen, whose very life was hi 
danger from the wild rage of the Reformers. Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, a special envoy from Elizabeth, writing to his court, says, 
he could get no access to Queen Mary, and it would be nearly 

impossible to induce the lords to send Prince James into England 

a plan which Elizabeth and Cecil much desired. ITe adds, “I 
found them (John Knox and Craig) very' austere iu this conference. 
IVhat I shall do hereafter I know not. They arc furnished with 
many arguments, some parts of Scripture, some of history', sotno 
grounded (as they say) upon the laws of this realm, sonic upon 
practices used iu this realm, and some upon flic conditions and »»ib° 
mude by their princes at their coronation. The lords still sjicak 
reverently and mildly about Mary, yet I find by intelligence tiiat the 
queen is in very great peril of her life, by reason that the people 
assembled at this convention do mind vehemently the destruction oj 
her" 

This convention was the Assembly of the Kirk, with George 
Buchanan at their head, then in close league with the lords of the 
Secret Council. From Edinburgh Mary was removed to Loch- 
leven (Fig. 1560), a castle situated on an islet in the loch, or lake, 
which bears that name, in Kinross-shire, and commanded by the fero- 
cious Lord Lindsay of the Byres, and Ruthven, Rizzio’s chief mur- 
derer. When such men were her keepers, we may easily judge what 
were her sufferings. The very sight of Ruthven must have been 
almost a present death, Reviving memories so fearful. TUe po ss e ssor 
of Lochleven was Sir William Douglas, presumptive heir to the dark 
Morton. To the honour of Kirkaldy of Grange, he gave no ament 
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to those proceeding* ; but, much incensed, charged the lords with 
breaking their word, and having made him, an Jionourable soldier, 
the means of deceiving the queen with lies* But they answered 
that Maiy, having since her confinement written affectionately to 
Bothwell, and promised still to share his fortune^, had forfeited the 
benefits of the treaty. It seems very doubtful whether such a letter 
iiad been written, especially when we find that Bothwell’s quitting 
the kingdom did not procure her liberation, but that it was then 
declared she should be dethroned, not on his account, but for 
general misgovemment (as if she had in reality ever been able to 
govern the kingdom at all I), and yield the crown to her son, and 
her half-brother, the Regent Murray. And under such keepers as 
Lindsay and Ritthven, no wonder the signature of abdication was at 
last wrung from her. Mary became a subject of her own infant 
son, who was crowned at Stirling in 1567. But Mary was as much 
a queen in her own estimation after her deposition as ‘before — her 
spirit rose above her unparalleled misfortunes, and she received com- 
fort from the knowledge that she had devoted friends, who would not 
rest until they had accomplished her escape. She was enabled to 
communicate with them secretly, and to concert measures. There 
were ambushes placed round the lake, and fleet horses provided. 
One morning, the queen’s laundress, coming early as usual, Mary, 
disguised in her dress, went out of the castle, and entered a 
bant to cross the lake. One of the rowers said, merrily, — “Let 
us see what manner of dame this is,” and attempted to pull down 
the muffler that covered her face; Mary put up her hands to 
prevent the action, when they were perceived to Iks very fuir and 
white, and their suspicions were aroused. Mary, self-possessed 
and courageous, then speaking to them as a queen, charged them, 
for their lives, to row her over to the shore ; but they took her 
back to her prison, promising, however, to keep her attempt secret 
from her keepers, which promise they seem to have violated. 
George Douglas was lingering at a little village, “ hard at the 
loeh side,” with Semple and Breton, two of Mary's faithful 
servants, to receive her, had she landed. The fact that she hud 
so nearly accomplished her desire, no doubt stimulated ratlier than 
depressed the mind of the Queen, awl it was not long before she 
repeated her attempt. There was then a 14 poor simple lad ” in the 
castle, 14 Little Douglas,” a relative of the owner of the castle, and 
whose proceedings no one dreamed of looking after on account of 
his simplicity. By Mary's directions he was induced to steal the 
keys from the keeper’s chamber, in the middle of the night, and 
presently the Queen was once more outside the castle-gates, which 
were carefully locked upon the keeper by tiie prisoner, ami the keys 
thrown into the loch. Then Mary hurried into n small boat with a 
single female attendant, and was quickly rowed across by the stout- 
hearted 44 Little Douglas” to the opposite side, where she was re- 
ceived with transports of joy by some of her adherents, and borne 
swiftly away. 

Once more at large, her friends assembled, and Mary found 
herself in a very short space of time at the head of a considerable 
army. The Regent Murray, her half-brother, advanced to oppose 
her, and the armies met at Langsidu between Glasgow and 
Dumbarton, and attacked each other with desperate fury. Mary 
remained on a neighbouring hill watching the progress of the fight, 
which for a while appeared to be favourable to her; but at last 
Morton, with a detachment, sweeping suddenly round an eminence, 
charged her troops in flank, broke and rout^tl them. The battle 
was lost. Once more the unhappy Queen was a fugitive. For 
nearly sixty miles, almost without pause or rest, did she continue 
the headlong flight, and then stopped at Dundrennan Abbey to 
consider what farther chances there remained for her almost 
desperate cause. Should she yield herself to the mercy of her 
subjects? who would in all probability be merciless; or take 
refuge in France? whither, unhappily, there appeared to be no 
means of going ; or, lastly, throw herself in full confidence on the 
kindness and generosity of Elizabeth ? who,, notwithstanding some 
equivocal-looking acts, had used many kindly words in connection 
with her fair 44 sister” and cousin. Mary determined upon the 
last course. It was a fatal one, though its results were not at first 
to be made apparent ; nor is it easy to see that Mary on the whole 
could have acted with a greater probability of, saving hepself. 
Elizabeth refused to see Mary ; but offered to mediate between Her 
and her Scottish subjects. Elizabeth, it is to be remembered, 
desired in secret the crown of Scotland as much or more than Mary 
had ever appeared in public to desiderate the crown of England. 
Mary declined the offer, refusing to be regarded in any other light 
than as Queen of Sootlatul. From that time her fate appears to have 
been determined — an endless captivity. She wA immediately cut off 
from all communication 'with her subjects, excepting such os it was 


thought proper to allow ; and was moved about from place to place 
the better to ensure her safety. The hapless victim again and Again 
implored Elizabeth to deal generously— justly with her* 44 1 came,” 
said she, 44 of mine own accord— let me depart again with yours ; 
and if God permit my cause to succeed, I shall he bound to you for 
it” And in the latter part of the same letter die writes in these 
touching terms 44 Good sister, be of another tninfl, when the 
heart and all shall be yours, and rt your commandment. * 1 thought 
to satisfy you wholly, if I might nave seen you. Alas I do not as 
the serpent that stoppeth his hearing, for I am no enchanter, but 
your sister and natural cousin,” &c. ' 

Our space will not admit of any details of the 'perplexed and 
tedious proceedings connected with the commission that' sat at 
York to determine, ns it were, between the three parties — Elizabeth, 
Mary, and the Regent of Scotland, whether Mary were or were 
not innocent. It is evident that Elizabeth was predetermined 
that the Regent Murray should prove his own sister Mary guilty; 
but the proofs, it seems, were too slight, too unworthy even of 
credence for her and her minister, and bo in the end she admitted 
that Murray had not proved his charges. Neither on the other 
hand, had Mary, it was alleged, proved aught against the honour 
and loyalty of Murray, so he was left quietly in his government, 
and Mnry still kept carefully in her captivity. The pretence now 
wns, that Mary was a lawful prisoner, and might not depart till she 
lmd satisfied Elizabeth for the wrong done in claiming the crown 
of England. It was the old fable of the Wolf and the Lamb acted 
yet once more. 

One of the greatest lessons of history is — that which we believe 
a careful study of all history affords — the constant retribution that 
the crimes of state-policy bring bock upon their authors. Few 
have experienced this more severely than Elizabeth. The sove- 
reign who would not. have had one real enemy among her subjects 
but for this imprisonment, mode hosts of enemies by it, and 
embittered her own life little less than she embittered the poor 
prisoner's. Scheme after scheme was formed for the relief of Mary 
among tiie Catholics of England, and it is highly probable that the 
views of the disaffected may have reached, as was supposed, to the 
dethronement of their own sovereign. Before we notice the most 
interesting and painful of these schemes, Babington’s, we may 
notice a previous one that had for its object the marriage of the 
Queen of Scots to the Duke of Norfolk. Elizabeth more than once, 
it is said, spoke to Norfolk in such a way that he could hardly 
be sure whether she was seeking to discover his supposed secret 
views, or desirous to promote them. But lie answered cautiously 
that the project had not originated with him, nor did it meet his 
wishes. Elizabeth then observed, 41 But though you now mislike 
of it, yet you inay perc&se be induced to like of it for the benefit of 
the realm, and for mine own security.” The Duke, knowing some- 
thing of his royal mistress’s meaning and disposition, answered, 44 that 
no reason could move him to like of her that had been a com- 
petitor to the crown ; and if her mojestey would move him thereto, 
he would rather be committed to the Tower, for ho meant never to 
marry with such a person where he could not be sure of his pillow.” 
•But there were noble tempters at work to destroy Norfolk. 
Leicester and others impelled him to address Mary privately, and 
when he did so all his letters were conveyed to the Queen* Then 
Leicester turning ill, confessed with sighs and tears the plot, and 
was fondly pardoued. Of course Norfolk could not under such 
circumstances be treated, with great severity, so he received a 
reprimand, and promised to drop the project. He went into the 
country. After a time he was invited to court by Elizabeth g oil 
the way to London he was arrested, and sent to the Tower, the 
pretence being that fresh discoveries hod been made of his treason- 
able machinations. Whilst there the impending storm burst .out in 
an insurrection of the Catholics headed by the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland. It was, as usual in such cases, a failure, 
arid*hrought ruin on all concerned in it: and among the rest on the 
ducal captive in the Tower, the plotting lover of the Queen of the 
Scots — the Duke of Norfolk, who was tried and beheaded. 

But if the schemes of Norfolk and his coadjutor*, and the 
growing alarm os to the intentions of the Catholics that pervaded 
England, rendered Mary’s position exceedingly dangerous, it was 
reserved for some still more arduous and enthusiastic friends 
to be the immediate instruments of her utter ruin. Among the 
Catholic youth of England, whom the tale of Mary’s, misfortunes 
' had moved most deeply, was one Anthony Babington, a young man 
of family and fortune. With JMm several others joined— men of 
his own stamp, intellectual, high-spirited, and enthusiastic ; the 
last men to have become conspirators, under any ordinary circum- 
stances, but whose sympathies for Maiy had been wrought to so 
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high a pitch that they were prepared to hazard every danger* in 
order to accomplish her deliverance. But a traitor was among 
them who regularly informed Walsingham of their proceedings. 
They were notwithstanding allowed to go on: as that statesman, 
with the cold-blooded policy common to the time (and we wish we 
could add to hie time only), desired to implicate Mary in their plot. 
So for month* together he and his tool, Pooley, continued to draw 
the unfortunate gentlemen more and more closely into their toils, 
till the preparations were complete, and then instantaneously the 
whole party were pounced upon, tne only escaping. Seldom has a 
court of justice witnessed a trial that excjted more admiration or 
pity for the subjects' of it than the trial of Babington and his 
associates; seldom has the scaffold visited its bloody punishment 
upon men who seemed less deserving of it, when all the extenuating 
features of their scheme were remembered. One of them, Tichboru, 
declared on the scaffold that friendship alone induced him to 
conceal Babington’s designs. Another, Jones, hod said previously 
that he could not destroy. his dear friend, Thomas Salisbury, by 
divulging the plot when it became known to him. A third, 
Bellamy, shared the terrible fate of the whole, simply because they 
had met at his house. And now, at last, the most illustrious of all 
the victims was to be struck — Mary, whose death there can be 
little doubt had been long and anxiously desired. Her trial was 
prepared by Burghley, Walsingliam, and others of the Council of 
the Queen, who then at the eleventh hour hesitated. Leicester, 
divining the thoughts of Elizabeth — the difficulty of obtaining a 
sentence that should seem to the world as just as it was intended to 
be fatal, proposed his mode — poison. Walsinglmm objected — it 
was contrary to God’s law; but Leicester sent him a preacher to 
convince him he was mistaken. These kind, gentle, good men now 
talked of shortening Mary’s life by severer treatment, and pa a 
healthy and beautiful woman had already been changed into a 
cripple — why, there was no doubt the thing «ould be done. The 
trial, however, was determined upon; and a body of titled ami 
other judges named. And how were they to bring Mary — a 
sovereign of another country — before such a tribunal ? By an act 
passed after Babington’s conspiracy, declaring that the person for 
whom such attempts should be made should be incapable of the 
crown of England, and prosecuted to death, if he or she should bp 
judged guilty by twenty-four or more of the Privy Council and 
House of Lords. An act; therefore, passed after the commission of 
the alleged crime it was to punish ! and treating as a subject of 
England one on whom'tho government of England had not the 
smallest claim, except as on & prisoner of war ! 

Though Mary, after enduriug the rigours of nineteen years* con- 
finement, had become in body but a wreck of her former self, 
her heart and mind remained as beautiful ns ever, if indeed they 
had not grown more beautiful, as they certainly had become more 
lofty, by the sobering and purifying processes of long affliction. 
About the period that it was decided she should be subjected to 
trial, her wanderings from place to place (just as the fears or 
objects of the government prompted) ceased, by her removal to 
Fotheringlray (Fig. 1561), where her mortal pilgrimage was to end. 
The precautions taken for her safe custody were of the most marked 
diameter. There was a standing order that she should be shot if 
she attempted to escape, or if others attempted to rescue her. 
When she was taken to Fotheringhay it was by a circuitous route, 
and under the pretext of giving her a change of air to recruit her 
shattered health. One of the regulations of Fotheringhay was 
hardly calculated to advance that object. It was ordered that if 
“ any noise or disturbance in Mary’s lodgings, or in the place where 
she was," took place, she was to be killed outright. This (possibly 
hoped-for) event did not happen. Another incident shows the 
character of the precautions taken in Mary’s lodgings for the 
restoration of health. One night Mary had a narrow escape from 
being consumed by Are, in consequence of the wretched chimney of 
her dungeon becoming ignited. Elizabeth now began to perceive 
that there was no avoiding the process she had put off so dong, 
contrary to the advice of her ministers, one of whom — Walsingham 
— lam ented that she “was not prepared to do things in season, 
and work her own security as she ought.” Elizabeth was now 
prepared. Thirty-six commissioners came to Fotheringhay, bringing 
a letter from her to Mary, charging her with being accessory 
to Bafatdgtons conspiracy, and informing her that they were to 
try her for that and other treasons. Mary was not so crushed 
if anguish and despair but that she could receive even this 
dreadful message with spirit and dignity. Composedly and firmly 
die replied, stating her sufferings and wrongs, and refusing, to 
acknowledge ’the commissioners, adding, “My notes and papers 
are taken from me, and no one dares appear to be my advocate.” 
Voi.. II. . 


She was again asked, the next day, if she persisted in her refusal : 
and replied, she did, most firmly. “ But this I had quite forgotten. 
The Qqeen says, I am subject to the laws of England, and to be 
tried, and judged by them, because I am under the protection of 
them; but to this I answer, that I came into the kingdom an 
independent sovereign, to implore the Queen’s assistance, not to 
subject myself to her authority. Nor is my spirit so broken by 
past misfortunes, or sp Intimidated by present dangers, as to stoop 
to anything unbecoming a crowned head, or that will disgrace the 
ancestors from whom I am descended, or the son to whom I leave 
my throne. If I must be tried, princes alone can tiy me: they are 
my |>eers : and the Queen of England’s subjects, however noble, are 
of a rank inferior to mine. Ever sinoe my arrival in this kingdom 
I have been confined as a prisoner. Its laws never afforded me 
protection : let them not be perverted now, to take away my life.” 
In answer to that noble denial of the right of her judges to try her, 
“ men learned in the civil and canon laws ” strove to permtade 
her to compliance, whilst Burghley and the Chancellor Bromley 
threatened • Mary then grew heated — she would die a thousand 
deaths rather than submit to such dishonour — she was heart-whole 
still, and would not derogate from the honour of her ancestors the 
Kings of Scotland, by owning herself a subject to the crown of 
England — she would , rather perish utterly th&u answer as the 
Queen’s subject and a criminal. Burghley interrupted her, “We 
will nevertheless proceed against you to-morrow, as absent and 
conlum&x.” 44 Look to your consciences !” was Mary’s indignant 
and impetuous reply. Then Vice-Chamberlain Hatton threw out 
a speech that — at the critical moment — turned the poor Queen’s 
resolution, and induced her — after all she had said — to yield to the 
will of her enemies. “ If you are innocent, you have nothing to 
fear; but by seeking to avoid a trial, you stain your reputation 
with an everlasting blot.” For her name’s sake — which was deur 
to Mary, though slander had said so oft and loudly she was 
indifferent to it — for her name’s sake — to clear that — if it were 
possible — if such a thing ns justice * ere in reality attainable — she 
at last, with certain reservations, consented, and took her seat in the 
presence-chamber of Fotheringhay Castle, at the upper end, near a 
vacant chair of state, representing her hard-hearted cousin — on the 
14th of October, 158G. The commissioners were ranged before 
her on either side the hall, on benches. She had no assistant 
in that trying hour — no pe • lers- -no witnesses — yet, with her 
wonderful self-possession ind address, she, pays Dr. Lingard, u for 
two whole days kept at bay the hu liters of her life.” 

The especial subjects of the trial were Mary’s alleged endeavour 
to induce foreign powers to invade England, which there can be 
little doubt she had done, and which she had a perfect right — putting 
the question of prudence aside — to do; and the support it whs 
alleged she had given to attempts at assassination of Elizabeth, 
which she denied repeatedly and in the most energetic manner: — 
she would never, she said, make shipwreck of her soul by engaging 
in such a bloody prime; ami we see no reason to disbelieve her. 
She was found guilty, of course, and the commissioners departed 
from Fotheringhay. 

In the following month parliament implored Elizabeth to put 
•Mary to death. Elizabeth in her reply said that even now, although 
she had be^n convicted of treason, if she thought Mary would 
repent, and her emissaries not pursue their designs— -or that if they 
w'ere two niilk-tiiaids with paiis upon their arms, and it was merely 
a question which involved her own life without endangering the 
religion and welfare of her people, she would most willingly pardon 
all her offences. But whilst Elizabeth thus conveyed to the world 
the idea of her own unwillingness to proceed in the business, the 
speech contained passages that rendered it inevitable that she should 
be called on to forego that unwillingness. In iket it is sufficiently 
evident, that to do the crime determined upon with as great an air 
of innocence as possible, was the real aim of all Elizabeth’s speeches 
and acts during the few terrible weeks that elapsed between Mary's 
sentence and execution. 

Even the last hours of the victim were embittered by unnecessary 
miseries. A sincere Catholic — she was insulted by the officious 
labours of two" Protestant ecclesiastics ; and a few days after they 
left her, the inconceivably paltry and brutal annoyance was inflicted 
upon her of tearing down from her apartment the iusignia of 
royalty, Mary now wrote her last letter to Elizabeth, in which, 
disclaiming all malice and resentment, and thanking God that she 
wus come to the end of her troublesome pilgrimage, she proceeded 
to ask certain favours. Fearing as I do the secret tyranny of 
some persons, I beg you not to permit the sentence to be executed 
upon me without your knowledge; not from fear of the torment 
which I am very ready to suffer, but on account of the reports 
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whifo, J(n foe absence of witnesses a b o v e suspicion, might be tpmmd 
WyMriif my death, u I knew fcaa ban done in the ease «f other* 
dt dffihropt condition. To avoid which I desire that my servants 
shill bo epeetatom and witnesses of my death, in the frith of my 
luitw and id obedience to hie church.” She abo desired permls- 
to lento England in peace, and quietly eqjoy 
impmm m*m*m <m ft* ewn 

m&WfflP Wftmtoyod for burial to FtoNfo , fftfo fteto to* . 


jSpM tiftt Mtoy besought of hen amnia 4# bar w fctitofo HA A' 
the name of Christ, and ^t haftnta ^^ 

40 f HBP WBHHIlKllSWlffiW "* *' ■ ^""wie 


Tf r‘i mm, Wr 

£foft3h*ue of Bnghmd. Sdf with 

iMihiMdiaL ana rf IflftMi lift 

biiinii ITitt tir p^r "1 itT~t *iT j *Trn *if eeo»e firm- Tbs other, 
^Melville, the records* fo (hi iSWilbj ewwwiwatehnitM- 
bribed, wee honest, earnest, oAbb Mmeelf 

''4b amt the in»peodttir'«e)r,^»feM chief Mtotlltjr 

of Scotland would giro foM|H§|ttq« hostages to seoore her against 
any plot on Maty's uraomfolPtod fo the Engtifo throne; and his 
answer waa EUzabeth's apaMAS aamment addressed to Leicester 
and others that stood trMfoA S kqt why was the Scottish queen so 
dangerous? Inquired the fofogfo “Because she is a papist, and 
they eay she shall succoed^lo my forone," was Elisabeth’s reply. 
To that ft was rejoined MMfnd spfodd direst herself of her right 
mfevenrof hereon Wan Elizabeth shrieked out, "She 
hoik no ends right. mmM Atlo ri incapable of succeeding." 
It waa 'further urged |Bpi wda • Protestant ; when, if Eliza- 
bffr’i toBgkme r™wmjMp& honest, it if clear that such a 
naswicWhm by Mary l^pWWd^dng of such belief must hare 
been sufficient to hnfo fotifosd ftfo Her reply, however, must 


and so have the benefit mi# Am oftnddr wfthant its Odimn,nt Ait 
expense. Tbcrofora,< fopU stiu fr deeply that he hid lived to see rush 
an unhappy day* whan be wap mqitoed to An an aat that Sod and the 
law forbade, he arid Mt geefo add hft ftft ww* d bar Mqjest/s 
disposal, but God SwMd that !» fooftid fodte eo feed • tHgWieek 
of Ue eeasefenee, or Imre.aojcMftabiat w Ur joateriftfO* tb shad 
Mood without tarMmU tottei m thia she 
Ami the s fo ra ftf 'MM fofolftPfllto to p s ft w tj ritb the « bloody 
fofo*"*'* ftPfeg Mat tt%«art%l4 ftho, with others, 
foetid have dona ft, )ffii|| MMalalifoltfojfejl htmidmodj b shader 
attest 1 But BavteMO foftJind baft Cfot l fotoff foam the drat to 
hsMt anything to do fo&sftfo I foul mtH Mr, now urged strongly 
Its tsjttstioe and dlshenotti^*, titilsshsth SStft thus perforce obliged 


have convinced all peftjftflfori' rift wanted no satftftetion but that 
of the scaffold. "It 4bft fWW toflMdng? 0 aba sc re am ed out. 
f* Theft should I pfoftfsSgr to Wto* aaffi than before. By God’s 
pasakft, rids were to wfoe aW# Unroot. He sltsll never come 
into that place or be party wffo mel” Melville subsequently 
bawagbt her in the ftaftt earnest manner to delay the execution : 

44 No, not for an Iwnft'^H ind ElWheth left them. James with- 
drew bis awhamadwa, and for a moment there was probably Mimo 
alarm as to Us intention t hat when it sms found that all his ; 
exertions to save a doomed mother were expended in an ort'er t • j 
the clergy of Scotland to pray for her, it u&s justly concluded mat 
happen what might to Mary, there was no danger to be apptehended 
to England from ever the border. 

Before we tom to the lest scene of all at Fotlieringhay, we must 
my a few words upon one of thf darkest incidents of the reign, the 
project for Mary's private assassination. It is but too clear, Hint 
Elizabeth wished to have the unhappy prisoner made away with 
secretly, in order, fto doubt, that she might deny all participation fo 
her death afterwards. When Davison, Elizabeth’s secretary, had 
laid the warrant for iteration before her, and it had been stgred, 
tend he was about to leave the apartment, she complained of Sir 
Jfcmnt ftA* end others, who, she said significantly, might have 
ypftftLmd foe signing of the warrant <ftmece*sary. Growing bolder, 
mmffimft mflu w seo d a wish that he {Davison) or Walsingbam should 
write Ift A Amyas and Sir Drew Drury, ia order to sound them. 
Davison answered her it would be lost labour, hot promised that 
such a letter should be written. In the course of the day Walsing- 
muit wrote the letter} In which the two secretaries told the tuo 
jailers that they found her majesty noted in them a lack of care 
and zeal, in that they bad not in so long a time found some way to 
shorten the queen’s life; and also a lack of care for their own par- 
ticular safeties, or rather for the preservation of religion and of the 
public good. With other allusions calculated to stir op their ■ 
religious bigotries, and to convince them of tiie justice of putting 
to death one guilty of matters “so cleatto and amurifo-tly proved,* 
the writers of this atrocious document piw m j . to remark that their 
queen “ taketh it most unkindly towards h#r, that men professing 
that love towards her that you do, should, in any kind of sort, for 
lack of the discharge of your duties, cast the burden upon her; 
knowing as you do, her indisposition to shed blootf, especially of 
one of that sex and quality, and so near to her in blood as the said 
quests is." Paulet’a answer was soon received. Although a bigot, 
he was too honest probably to do wliat waa required of him — too 
sagacious not to peroeive that if lie did it, Ids gracious mistress 
might the very next hour give him up to justice an Mary’s murderer, 


to take the reapoMibilftg upcftftmqff* it Mhry’s titotfa. 

* <3ft the 7th of February, tffirf, Mary to a cftft l rim mmonneement 
font Shrewsbury, the Eatl Mjftslial, had arrived, attended by three 
Jfoer carls, Kt it, OumW l to fo a nti D e rby, nld by Beak; the clerk o' 1 
foe-tDcmneti, and by toriMo ftfotiz^to nf foil fompe]. ®» mm from 
her bed, d re ssed, end eft dfotoby » nftfol t«W»t her servants, male 
and fanal^ batag ranged on cash sidaofW, T h e ft the carls entered, 
tad Stole mad the death-warrant. A tang, mrift nzfanl y , and agi- 
tating conversation en«ued, n qmnwntod by Mfofo’effio, crossing 
herself devoutly, said, “ that «hc Wat r s ady fog tijtotfof that it was 
most welcome to her: though she had hflnfty ttfotogut that, after 
keeping her twenty years in a prison, her sister Elizabeth would so 
dispose of her." A book lay beside her, o»wh)ch she laid her hand, 
solemnly protesting th. . as for the attempted • wmlnetkto of Eliza- 
beth, she had never imagined ft, never sought it, never consented 
to it. “ That is a popish Bible, and therefore your oath is of no 
va ue,” brutally exclaimed the Earl of Kmt. “ It is a Catholic 
Testament," replied the queen, “and therefore, my lord, as I beliou- 
that to be the true vemKin, my oath is the snore to be relied on.” 
This just . >ply led to a long ’isooune from the Eail of Kent, in 
the coarsest taste, ii. which he udvised her to lay aside het “ supeiv 
stftious follies and idle trumperies of popery,” end accept (lie service- 
of the l'retestsnt Dean of Betorbotongh. Mazy declined, and 
asked for her own '»Mf>]ain and eoafoaeor; hint the consolation of 
his attendance was denied her. After Anther talk, Mery, alluding 
to James of Scotland, asked whether it worn possible that her only 
son could have forgotten his mother. Then canio tbo thrilling 
inquiry — when she was to suffer, “ To-morrow morning -t eight,” 
replieu the Earl of Shrewsbury, and he was greatly agitated. As 
Hie carle rase to depart, Mary inquired if " T aue, her late aecntary, 
wive dead or alive. . She woe told alive in prison. ‘ protest, 
before God.** exclaimed Mary, putting tier hand ng. in on the 
Catholi" Testa' *nt, “ that Naim ha* brought me to the scaffold 
to save his own life. But the tni*’ will be known iiereafter" 
Mournful must have been the scene when Mary was again left alone 
with her fiuihfat attendants; but presently die bade thftn dry their 
tears, and hasten supper, “ for that she had adftti qf bqrinesson her 
hands.” She asked one who waited on hm* during the tftsal, whether 
the force of truth was not great, since, notwifoMndiug flic pretence 
of her conspiring against the queen's life, thq Ear) of Kent had just 
told hei that the must die for the security of 4fofo rtifowm .’ Then 
alluding to his clumsy attempt to move bar AftMftfoft smiled aad 
said he waa an unfit doctor to undertake e o n v ertf ati . After supper 
her servants wore called to the table, and foe foi flfo'ft tktm ; 
they pledging tier in return upon their kqqciLWiftqtiq^Md imploring 
forgivcDebs for any past pfifttees. Maty Aftyavg tjfnffi, and then 

, «* *»»p fittyintmas of Asm, gave them OhrietistfL ft mri fo as to tiieir 
future cendaot ft life. Having dtst rib foi fl MtoOg jfran the fow 
things she had, she retired to her tok** 1 *^ ft* 

two sheetaof peper, and then threelsfofo^^to^^^l»f Ftonre, 
one to her cousin foe Duke «f G w ft h^fof A fttifo rift Jftftjr confessor. 
I^fog and reading altttftftly ADad fo ip i A W ft # .four o'clock, 
when she slept tiU brack of day* to ■us s smb led 

her e ffiwfomt s , ttftK ^fofolE to 4MftfiJpHHB|Hhar clothes, 

• sxoept what foe ftfo^lMto toeto||i|M^Mp^i to knori 

ftefore mi hUto in ksemfosqf Ofttfl About 


sight, fob sheriff of foe fotmty «fii|Mp||sbi arose, 
took down the eroriW„tft3 r ftft ft e fosff MiW W jlrarautuese 
and majesty, attired in a Meek satin gown, with a veil of ftwi 
desendhtg to he* foet A chaplet hang at bfogbdfe; foelvray 
crucifix was In her right hand. The hards and ber'ieepsm wafted 
in an ante-ehamber, and foe pt uo as si e s rase formed to thw Cestfo. 
hall Among those as s e mbled wee Aft Robert MAville, who had 


beeu denied aeoaes to her lb# % Iftt three weeks, and wbe tow 
fell upon his knees, hmftptiftrfofo » foftito «r toars'ftft faafo 
fitip, to have to bear suck MMfftM new* htift ' S eo ths ^ . Mary, 
who in her proud^ «ri^| p Nfo ti^f| hfo hear bueft rat# to 
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listen to hit counsel, and to rely on his fidelity, must have 
been deeply* Affected, but preserving her fortitude, said to him, 
“Good Melville, cease to lament, but rather rejoice, for, thou shalt 
now see a final period to Mary Stuart's troubles. The world; my 
servant, Is all but vanity, aud subject to more sorrow than an ocean 
of tears can wash away,* Giving a farewell message to her son, 
King James, she burst into tears, and continued, “I die true to my 
religion, to Scotland and to France. God forgive them that have 
thirsted for my blood « as the hart longeth for the water-brooks 1’ " 
Melville still weeping, Mary, kissing him, said, “ Once more fare- 
well, good Melville, pray for thy mistress and queen." She then 
besought the lords io treat her servants with kindness, and permit 
them to stand by her at her death. The coarse and inhuman Earl 
of Kent objected ; they would be troublesome to her majesty, and 
unpleasing to the^ company— they would put some superstitious 
trumpery in practice — and perhaps there would he a dipping their 
handkerchief! in her Graeme blood . “ My lords,” said Mary, 44 1 

will give you my word they shall deserve no blame,, nor do such 
things as you mention ; but, poor souls, it would do them good to 
see the last of their mistress ; and I hope your mistress, as a maiden 
queen, would not deny me, in regard of womanhood, to have some 
of my women about me at my death. Surely you might grant a 
greater favour than this, though I were a woman of less rank than 
the Queen of Scots." The lords remaining silent, 44 Am I not cousin 
to your queen?" she exclaimed with some vehemence, “descended 
from the royal blood of Henry VII., a married Queen of France, 
and anointed Queen of Scotland?" After much consul tation, she 
was permitted to have with her two of her maids, named Kennedy 
and Curie, her apothecary and surgeon, aud her house-steward, 
Melville. The scaffold, in the great hall, was raised about three feet 
from the ground, surrounded with rails, and covered all over with 
black cloth, as were also a stool for the queen to rest upon, a cushion 
for her when she knelt, and the block. Without change of coun- 
tenance Mary ascended the scaffold, and seuted herself. The Earl 
of Kent stood on her right hand, the Earl of Shrewsbury on her 
left. The headsman from the Tower, in a suit of black velvet, 
stood, with his assistant, immediately in front of her. Site looked 
cheerful and easy during the rending of the warrant, and, after the. 
loud “ God save Queen Elizubeth 1” which broke from certain of 
those who were admitted to see her die, she reminded them that she 
was a sovereign princess, not subject to the laws and punishments of 
England, but brought to shffer by injustice and violence. She 
declared again, she had not sought Elizabeth’s death, mid added, 
that, from her heart, she forgave all her enemies. One would 
think there had been an end of petty torments by this time 
but no — the dean sent by Elizabeth began to harass her by a 
discourse on hot life, opinions, and prospects. 44 Mr. Dean,’ 
said Mary, 44 trouble not yourself, I am fixed in the aucient religion, 
and by God's grace, I will shed my blood for it ;" but he would g< 
on, and even told her, if she did not discard her cherished faith, she 
must inevitably be dammed to all eternity. “ Good Mr. Dean,* 
said Mary, “ trouble not yourself about this matter. I was born 
in this religion,* I have lived in this religion, aud I will die in this 
religion and to mark her displeasure turned aside from him ; but 
the dean, turning round the scaffold, again faced her, and thundered 
out his sermon. The Earl of Shrewsbury then ordered him to cease 
preaching, and begin prayer. Whilst he did so in English, Mary 
p frayed alone in Latin, repeating fervently the penitential Psalms ; 
but when he had done she also prayed in English for the Church, 
her son, and Queen Elizabeth. Then, kissing the crucifix, she 
cried, 44 As thy arms, O Jesu, were stretched upon the cross, so 
receive me, O God, into the arms of mercy." “ Madam," said the 
Earl of Kent, “ you had better put such popish trumpery out of 
your hand, and carry Christ in your heart." Mary answered, 4 
can hardly bear this emblem in my hand, without at the same time 
bearing him in my heart." Even that was not the last insult. Her 
women were not quite quick enough in disrobing her, and the exe? 
cutioners rudly pulled off a part of her attire. Mary observed to 
the earls, she was not used to be undressed by such attendants, or 
before too much company. . Her servants now gave a loose to their 
i emotions, but she put her finger to her lips, kissed them again, and 
bade them pray for her. Then the maid Kennedy took a handker- 
chief edgpd with gold, in which the Eucharist had formerly been 
cnclosed/find ftstened it pver her eyes. The executioners led her 
zo the bjoek, And the queen, kneeling on the cushion before it, said, 
with a clear, noquailing voice, .“Into thy hands, O Lord, I com* 
mend my spirit !" Unfortunate to the last, it took three strokes 
to out ths niil asunder. Thus perished the beautiful Mary Queen 
of Scots, in her forty-fifth year. ; , 

We may, end tfari* sad and hmnpittag hartiiive, by observing, 


that in spite of the continual failure of her endeavours before the exe- 
cution, to ensure a scapegoat who should bear the odium of Mary’s 
death, Elizabeth was not the less determined io have a victim after- 
wards, who might at least seem to have been the most guilty party. 
Of course the very man who had kept her from the perpetration of 
the murder she had really wished, was the very man to suffer now 
for the execution that she had to profess she had not wished — nor 
intended to have taken place. So poor Davison, Instead of being 
let off like . Burghley and the others, with a show of royal displea- 
sure, was utterly mined by a fine of 10,000/., and his committal to 
the Tower for the whole of the remainder of the reign. 


Among the events that make memorable the reign of Elizabeth, 
none were regarded with a more lively gratification by sovereign 
and by people than tho voyages of discoveiy and conquest made by 
the bold English sea-captains, some of whom sprang from the hum- 
blest classes. The source of that gratification was partly national, 
because the Spaniards arrogated to themselves not only the dominion 
of the whole New World, called then the Indies, but the sole right 
to navigate the vast Indian sea ; and the prospects of crushing that 
urrogant assumption, of leaving Englishmen free to range the world 
of waters, and to open ports of trade, and colonies that might 
enlarge the boundaries of English dominion, &9 yet but narrow, 
were too tempting to allow of much nicety os to the strict honour 
and honesty of the means. But there was another source of 
interest in those voyages — the adventurers went out poor to return 
rich ; they seemed to find in those far regions gold and treasure 
without limit. Not that they enriched themselves in the mode they 
hud first anticipated. When Frobisher (Fig. 1529) returned from 
tiiat famous expedition, of which the* appellation 44 FrobisherV 
Strait,” leading to Hudson's' Bay, still so constantly reminds us, in 
the accounts of modern attempts to discover a north-west passage, 
he brought witii him a piece ol' black stone, very heavy. A portion 
of the stone, being thrown upon the fire some time afterwards, by 
the wife of one of the mariners who had been with Frobrisher, and 
then taken nut again and quenched in vinegar, glittered like gold, 
and upon being subsequently fused, was found to contain some of 
the precious ore. It was not long after that discovery before a 
second expedition was fitted out, expressly for the collection of the 
black stone. Plenty of it was obtained ; and shortly a third expe- 
dition departed from our shores, which had the two-fold object in 
view of discovering a north-west passage aud bringing home some 
of the black stone. But the passage was not discovered; nor do we 
find that either the government or the adventurers grew rich with 
the gold. 

But the gold was still to be obtained ; and Drake (Figs. 1529, 
1537) show ed the way. Born of poor parents in Devonshire, he had 
been placed as apprentice with the master of a little coasting bark, 
and in that condition, 44 pain, with patience, in his youth, knit the 
joints of liis soul, and made them more solid and compact" [Fuller]. 

One Sunday, in August 1573, when the townsfolk of Plymouth 
werjs at church, news was brought that Francis Drake, already 
known os the Devonshire hero, was returned from voyaging on the 
Spanish Main. Forgetting all the proprieties of the clay, the place, 
and the occasion, forth rushed the worshippers out of the church, 
until 44 there remained few or no people with the preacher." Run- 
ning to the harbour, whefe the rovers were anchored, great was 
the welcoming and the joy. No end to the eager inquiries concern- 
ing the marvels that Drake and his men had seen and performed fr 
Surely there must have been a charmed life in those three frail 
barks in which the adventurers had encountered such great dangers, 
and by means of which they had been enabled to cross the Isthmus 
of D&rien, where Drake directed his longing gaze towards the waters 
of the great Pacific (nn ocean us yet closed to English enterprise), and 
•Uttered tiiat passionate prayer to God, that he might have “ life and 
leave once to sail on English ship in those seas." And that prayer 
was realized, in Drake’s next memorable voyage, when (if we except 
John Oxenham, who had served as a sailor and cook under Drake, 
and who merely floated a pinnace on the South Sea, and was taken 
and executed as a pintle by the Spaniards) he was tlie very first 
English captain to wliom appertained that honour. 

The fair breeze Uew. tho white foam flew. 

The fhmmfoUowcd free ; 

* They were the first thgtt ever burst 

Into that spent Mk^Ca^autooE. 

■ % 

ftwas in these vqyag^ .that foe men of the sixteenth centuiy 
dbfemfcefi how gold was tfi be Obtained from the Spanish territories 
and seas of the N)w World. The first voyage had been signalized 





1576.— Tomb of Queen EU»be*h, in the north able of Henry YII.’s Chapel, Westminater Abbey. 
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by many a desperate encounter, by the boarding of many a goodly 
Spanish ship, ami even by the storming of a Spanish town — N ombre 
de Dios. And the fruits were visible to the v) es of Drake’s won- 
dering and admiring countrymen, in the solid silver and gold, and 
in the variety of other rich ‘things with whicii every inch of spare 
room in their harks was crammed : demonstrations of suocess that 
admitted no question. No wonder that Drake next time was able 
to go out with five instead of three small vessels, and a company of 
one hundred and sixty-four “ gentlemen ” adventurers, and choice 
seamen, the former including some young men of noble blood, who 
accompanied the expedition to “ learn the art of navigation, 1 ” after 
Drake’s own peculiar fashion. Having obtained the secret sanction 
of Elizabeth, who was then at peace with Spain, these resolute 
pupils of the <k hero,” arid their companions, proceeded to attack and 
plunder the Spanish possessions and the Spanish ships. Their first 
lessons were afforded on the coasts of South America, often with 
complete success. Especially memorable, in this memorable voyage, 
was Drake’s landing at Port Julian, on the coast of Patagonia, near 
the Strait named after the first circumnavigator 6f the globe half 
a century before Drake (who was the becond), the Portuguese 
Fernando de Magalhaens. It was here that striking incident 
occurred — the discovery of & gibbet — which greatly comforted Drake 
and his men, as a proof that Christian people had been there before 
them— “the severest, though most unintentional, satire ever uttered. 
Drake at the same place proceeded to show that he could improve 
on this Christian example, by putting to death, under circumstances 
that give the act the aspect of a foul minder, a gentleman of high 
birth and education, “Master Dough tie.” After many extraor- 
dinary adventures and discoveries, the rovers obtained an immense 
booty by plundering the Spanish towns on the coast of Chili ami 
Pern. Among many other vessels they took, was a royal galleon 
called the “ Cacafucgo,” richly laden with plate. The whole 
voyage round the globe occupied two years and nearly ten months. 
At last, after spending many months on the almost unknown south- 
western coast of America — after sailing right across the Indian 
Ocean from Java, and doubling the Cape of Good Hope— Drake 
once more reappeared in Plymouth luirhnur, on the 120th of Sep- 
tember, 1579. The queen, Camden informs us, “ received him 
graciously, and laid up the treasure lie brought by way of seques- 
tration, that it might be lull booming If the Spaniards should demand 
it. 11 is ship she caused to be drawn up in a little creek near Dept- 
ford, upon the Thunies, as si monument of bis so lucky sailing round 
the world, where the carcase thereof is yet to be seen. And having, 
as it were, consecrated it as a memorial w ith great ceremony, she 
was banqueted in it, and conferred on Drake the honour of knight- 
hood. At this time, a bridge of planks by which they caiue aboard 
the ship, sank under the crowd of people^ and fell down with an 
hundred men upon, jt; who, notwithstanding, had none of them any 
hurirt. So that that ship may seem to have been built under a lucky 
planet.” It was called the “ Pelican and after having been long 
honourably preserved at Deptford, has gone to decay since Cam- 
deu’s time, and been broken up, but one of the planks is still in 
existence, converted into a chair, now in the possession of the. 
University of Oxford. 

Queen Elizabeth paid a considerable sum out of the treasure 
brought home by the great navigator o certain merchants who sent 
to her court to demand satisfaction for having been “unjustly 
robbed,” The rest of the booty rewarded tfie privateers. If most 
of the English, with their queen, gloried in the advantages that 
unquestionably resulted from these naval exploits, there were some 
few at least who hod regard to the rights that had been violated ; for, 
according to Camden, nothing troubled Drake more than the refusal 
of some of the chief men ut court to accept the gold which he 
offered them, because it was “gotten by piracy.” The names of 
those chief men would have been worth preserving. On the other 
hand, it does not seem to have been piracy that the Spaniards com- 
plained of most. They of course saw, and with most excited 
passions, that their exclusive naval dominion was about to be 
wrested from them. Mendoza, the Spanish am bast-sax J or, complained 
with arrogant violence of Drake’s having so much as dared to sail 
in the Indian Sea. Elizabeth’s spirited reply is*the first instance of 
the absolute assertion of England's' right of navigating the ocean in 
all ite parts, -a right none has siuce that time been able to talce from 
us. She told Mendoza plainly that a title to the ocean could not 
belong to any people, or private persons, “ for&smuclr&s neither 
nature^ nor public use . and custom, permitteth any possession 
thereof.” This was indeed one of the occasions wheu Elizabeth's 
clearness of intellect juid determined will achieved advantages of 
priceless value to the empire. . 

Another of these adventurers “by flood,” find white career may 


be said to have run in parallel lines to the career of Drake and of 
Frobisher, was Thomas Cavendish (Fig. 1529), whose primary motive 
for his expedition was the common one of Elizabeth’s days, that of 
repairing in the Spanish Main the fortunes wasted in the English 
court. He, too, circumnavigated the globe, and in & shorter- space 
of time than had ever before been known : namely, in two years* one 
mouth, and a few days. He was but twenty-two when, fired by the 
hope of emulating Drake, he undertook the command and chief pecu- 
niary risk of the undertaking, selling or mortgaging for 4110 purpose 
all that remained of the estates he had inherited from his father on 
coming of age the year before, and which he had already seriously 
diminished to accompany Sir Richard Grenville - to Virginia and 
the West Indies. Geographical discoveries of considerable value 
marked this, as well os most other of these half-patriotic, half- 
buccaneering voyages. Cavendish was the first to point out to 
the English the local advantages of the island which was subse- 
quently to be immortalized os the prison and the deathplaee of 
Napoleon. In a letter written by Cavendish on his return, to 
Lord llunsdon, Elizabeth’s chamberlain and favourite, be thus 
enumerates his exploits — “ I burnt and sunk nineteen sail of ships, 
small and great ; ami all the villages and towns that ever I landed 
lit I burned and spoiled.” Cavendish had now made himself 
rich, and Elizabeth made him u knight. And so he returned to 
his former way of life, until fresh expeditions became necessary. 
A second was formed, but not by Cavendish alone, or even under 
his exclusive command, to which circumstances we may attribute it* 
failure and his death at twenty-nine years old, worn out by vexation, 
as he was on his way back to England. It seemed as though the 
youthful veteran were unable to endure the meeting with his coun- 
trymen, under circumstances so different from what they antici- 
pated. * 

And what did the King of Spain think, say, or do, when he thus 
saw' his power made con tempi ible throughout the world; his fair 
towns burnt and pillaged, his ships of treasure continually inter- 
cepted ? Religious considerations must have sufficiently embittered 
his mind against. England, had there been nothing more. But when 
he found England assisting his revolting subjects in the Netherlands 
to throw off at once his rule and their old faith, and when he further 
beheld the same country harassing beyond endurance his faithful, 
peaceable American subjects, it is easy to perceive that his mind 
must have been excited to the highest pitch of indignation and 
excitement. Nay, it is but just to acknowledge, that the way in 
which he prepared lo meet these evils at their very source, by 
attacking and conquering England, exhibited a courage of purpose 
and comprehensiveness of view highly calculated to excite the 
admiration of the people against whom they were to be directed. 

It was in or about 1586 that the first rumour appears to have 
reached England of the intention of Philip of Spain to invade Eng- 
land with a vast force. But it was not till after the execution of 
the Queen of Scotland in 1587, that anything decisive appears to 
have been known. Philip, feeling no doubt a great deal of just 
horror at her death, and possibly professing even more than he did 
feel, immediately denounced ElizabeLli as a murderer, and hurried 
on his preparations for the invasion without any attempts at con- 
cealment. Elizabeth strove to pacify him, but in vain ; so Drake 
w as sent to destroy all the Spanish ships he could find in the Spanish 
harbours, and to prevent, or at least to delay, the preparations of the 
invading fleet.* With thirty sail he swept into the Cadiz roads, 
burned, took, or sank, thirty ships (some of the largest size), and 
teemed & considerable quantity of spoil for the benefit of the mer- 
chant-adventurers with him: then turning back along ihe coast, 
between Cadiz Bay and Cape St. Vincent, disposed in a similar 
manner of nearly one hundred . vessels, and demolished four castles. 
Drake called this “singeing the King of Spain’s beard.” Sailing 
to the Tagus, he then challenged the Marquis Santa Cruz, who was 
tike appointed general of the Spanish Armada, and captured before 
his eyes, the “ St. Philip,” a great ship loaded with the richest mer- 
chandise. De Cruz, the best sailor of Spain, forbidden by the 
orders he had received from the court of Madrid to accept Drake’s 
challenge, though his was the superior foree, took it so much to 
heart, that it is said he fell sick in consequence, and soon after died. 
These brilliant performances of Drake proved of sufficient conse- 
quence to delay the sailing of the Armada more than a year. 

Incessant and portentous were the rumours still flying to and fro 
as to the vast character of the Armada ; the preparations for which 
only went on the more vigorously in consequence of the check 
. received from Drake. The Pope renewed a bull of excommuni- 
cation that had previously been fulminated against Elizabeth, and 
endeavoured to aid by temporal supplies the efforts of his spiritual 
artillery. Philip on his part levied troops wherever it was possible 
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to levy them, hired ships from the Genoese and Venetian republics, | ardour of his chivalrous spirit, to join the British fleet, and to 
took possession of all that belonged to his Neapolitan and Sicilian I distinguish himself among the most eminent of the men who 
subjects, hurried on the building of new ones in Spain and Portugal, j commanded itv 

formed a vast fleet of flat-bottomed boats in Flanders, and consti- A gratifying evidence of the universal patriotism of Kurland 
tuted an army of 84,000 men under the command of the Duke of was afforded by the conduct of the Catholic party, ivho, forgetting, 
Parma, who were to embark in them and be carried over to the or not choosing to remember, that the avowed object of the Ar- 
doomed English Coast. And some, no doubt, in England were mada was the promotion of its own peculiar religious views, and 
alarmed at the magnitude of the danger that threatened : some no who, generously forgiving the government the harsh treatment 

doubt looked to see the fulfilment of that prophecy of which Stow t had received and still continued to receive, pressed forward with 

speaks, namely, that the year 1588 44 should be most fatal and .he greatest enthusiasm to fill the rank/* of the defenders of the 

ominous unto all estates,” adding, that it was plainly discovered country. But they were Catholics, they were told, and, uotwith- 

44 that England was the main subject of that time's operation.” standing the rank, and wealth, and devotion of many of their 

But such timid and apprehensive spirits were few and utterly unin- lumber, could not be admitted to places of honour and trust: 

fluential. The native courage never shone out more brilliantly well, then, they would serve as common soldiers or common sailors, 
than at the period in question* From high to low, from the palace, hey replied — and, to their eternal honour be it said, they did so. 
the parliament-house, the church, the theatre — everywhere — was There was one act of Elizabeth’s, however, in the highest degree 


heard the cheering enthusiastic voice of scornful defiance. Never 
were the brief but. significant words, Let them come ! heard from a 
greater variety of speakers of all ages and temperaments. And if, 
as is supposed in 1 William Sliaksperc, a Biography,’ it was during 
this eventful period of expectation that 4 King John * was produced, 
how the theatre must have rung again and again to hear such 
passages as the following recited $ how from mouth to mouth, 
through the wide theatre of England, every man, whilst he prepared 
to become, if need be, an actor in the mighty tragedy that was to be 
played before the world, must have exulted as he repeated the 
poet’s sentiments : — 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Tat* at tho proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes arc come home again. 

Come tho throe comers of the world in arms. 

And wo shall shock them : nought Bhall make ns ru«. 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

In November Elizabeth summoned a great council, in which 
she included the bravest and ablest of her military and naval 
officers. Among these Raleigh (Fig. 1531) occupied a conspicuous 
position — a man whqse genius, and turbulence, and misfortunes, 
have made him one of the most interesting characters of our history. 
He, like Drake, was born in Devonshire (Fig. 1537). Whilst yet 
very young, he had, as a soldier, given promise of the courage uml 
ability he afterwards exhibited. His fitness to shine as a courtier 
was clearly proved in the incident which Sir Walter Scott has helped 
to familiarise to us, though with a slight inaccuracy of fact, Raleigh 
at the time having been in actual attendance on the queen, instead 
of owing to the occurrence his first introduction to her notice 
The essential truth, however, is the same in the fact und in the 
fiction — for Raleigh certainly owed to it much of his influence with 
the great queen. Elizabeth, while taking a walk, came to n miry 
part of the rood, and hesitated to proceed, which the young courtier 
perceiving, he plucked off his rich plush cloak, and spread it before 
her feet. Elizabeth was of course delighted with so delicate an act 
of flattery, and tho more so when she perceived it came from a 
particularly handsome young man; so Raleigh’s cloak, os it has 
been observed, procured for him many a good suit . Elizabeth, 
after knighting Raleigh in 1584, bestowed her royal favours on 
lilm with a lavish baud ; until perceiving that his demands kept more 
than even pace with her liberality, she attempted to check his 
forwardness with the sharp question, 44 Whet), Sir Walter, will you 
cease to be a beggar?” But Sir Walter — his mistress’s equal in 
readiness of wit and worldly tact — replied, 44 When your gracious 
msyesty ceases to be a benefactor.” Raleigh, os we have said, was 
one of the great council of war culled to deliberate on the posture 
and management of affairs, and the queen was soon to find that her 
favourite was prepared to justify her favours by better claims than 
mere courtship. He took a leading part in the deliberations, 
and to him more than to any other we appear to owe the gallant 
and momentous determination to meet the invaders at sea, and not 
wait for their landing. And now in earnest England began its 
preparations. The very best men were selected to fight the national 
battles. Lord Howard of Effingham (Fig. 1580) — a Catholic — as 
popular as he was brave fmd wise, was made High-Admiral, Drake 
was made Vice-Admiral, Frobisher and Hawkins (Fig. 1529) were 
commissioned os chief officers. Raleigh, as a soldier, had com- 
mand of the land-forces appointed fofr the defence of the part of the 
coast where tho danger appeared the most imminent — Cornwall. 
But we may here observe in anticipation, that Raleigh was not one 
to stand idle on land when he found the Spaniards, according to his 
owu advice, were to be struggled with on the water ; and so, when 
the Armada had passed up the Channel, he hastened, with all the 
Vol. II 


calculated to encourage such generous feeling : she placed, as we 
have said, d Catholic at the very head of the British fleet : not, of 
course, because he was n Catholic, hut in consequence of his great 
qualifications, which Elizabeth could not afford to lose the benefit 
of at such a time. But this sagacity in the choice of her chief 
officers of state was one of Elizabeth’s most sti iking and important 
characteristics, and .one that never deserted her. It is true that 
she was unjust to herself and to her country, in the desire to 
oblige or promote such a favourite as Leicester; but his case 
forms the solitary exception, and it. may be doubted whether, in any 
real emergence, she would have suffered even him to have misled 
her. Thus if we look at the arrangements we have described, we 
perceive that when the Armada is expected, it is Raleigh who is 
sent to the foremost post of danger on the land, nnd Lord Howard 
and Drake with their companions who are commissioned to bear the 
brunt of battle at. sea ; but. Leicester, not withstanding the apparent 
dignity of his position as Lieutenant-General to the Queen, and 
commander of the chief urmy prepared to oppose the Spaniards, is 
really kept almost by her side as she moves about between London 
and Tilbury, surrounded by a kuo! of other and better men to guide 
the councils of war, under the influence of her own powerful and 
masculine mind. 

Few localities of England, memorable for their associations with 
great national events, are so calculated to excite our national pride 
or our findings of loyalty, as that which, opposite Gravesend, on the 
northern bank of the Thames, meets our view, as we sail to 
or from London on the river, whose navigation Tilbury Fort com- 
mands. This fort (Figs. 152 1 , 1 522), originally built as a mere 
block-house by Henry VIII.. was firet fortified by Elizabeth, who 
formed there the famous camp (Fig. 1526), traces of which remain 
in the neighbourhood. Hero were the head-quarters of all the 
armies collected from all parts of the land and all orders of 
the people. 4k It was a pleasant flight,” says Stow, 44 to behold 
the soldiers as they marched towards Tilbury, their cheerful 
countenances, courageous words and gestures, danoing and leaping 
wheresoever they came ; and in their camp their most felicity was 
hope of fight with the enemy : where of r rimes divers rumours rose 
of their foe’s approach, and that present battles would be given 
them ; then they w r ere joyful at such news, as if lusty giants were 
to run a ract .” And the commander, w oman though she. were, 
was worthy of such soldiers. Tilbury and Elizabeth arc names 
associated everlastingly with one of the grandest of national 
recollections. In connection with Tilbury, Elizabeth is remembered 
— not as the merciless oppressor of Mary Queen of Scots — nor as 
the vain coquette with whom no flattery could be too gross — but as a 
sovereign who, in the extreniest hour of her country’s peril, stepped 
forward prepared to share with the humblest of her subjects the 
immediate, as well as the remote perils, toils, and anxieties that 
actual war brings upon the actors in it. Putting on her armour, 
and mounting her war-horse, with the truncheon of command in 
her hand, she thus addressed her “loving people” at Tilbury: 

«We have been persuaded by some that are careful of our 

safety, to take heed how we coirimit ourselves to armed multi- 
tudes, for fear of 'treachery ; but I assure you, I do not desire to 
live to distrust my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear ! 
I have always so behaved myself, that, under God, I have placed 
my cbiefest strength and sefeguard in the loyal hearts and good-will 
of. my subjects: and, therefore, I am come amongst you at this 
’time, not as for my recreations and sport, but being resolved in the 
midst and heat of the battle to live or die amongst you all— to lay 
down for my God, for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 
and my blood even in the dust. I know tliat I have but tho body 
of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, and 
of a king of England too ; and think foul scorn that Parma or 






1 5.i3. — King’s School, Canterbury. Found* d 1 5 1 2. 
(From an old Print.) 
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Spain or any prince of Europe, should dare to invade th borders 
of my realms! To which, rather than any dishonour shall grow 
by me, I myself will take up arms — T myself will be your general 
—the judge and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field. 

I know already by your forwardness, that you have deserved 
rewards and crowns, and we do assure you on the word of a 
prince, they shall be duly.paid you.” We may readily understand 
how such speeches, at tuch a time, from such & commander, must 
have excited the enthusiasm of the armed listeners; how every 
man must have felt himself a citizen of a country that would surely 
prove to be what its opponents denominated their Armada— invincible. 
Altogether, the tneu of England under arms at the time amounted 
to 130,000, exclusive of the levies of the city of London, which sent 
forth a body of picked men, 10,000 strong, an army in themselves, 
of the first order for courage, skill, and equipments ; and who were 
honoured as they deserved, by the care of .the queen's own person. 
The English naval force amounted to 181 ships, with 17,472 sailors. 
The ships varied greatly in size, from the “Triumph ” of 1100 tons, 
down to those — by far the largest number — whose tonnage severally 
was below 200. The entire tonnage was 31,085. 

It is well known that the victors of Waterloo received their first 
summons to the battle in a ball-room. We have a parallel to 
this fact (we will not call it surprise, since high authorities differ 
upon that point), in a similar one which occurred to the Vice- 
admiral Drake and his officers, who were playing bowls on the 
Plymouth Iloe, when one Fleming, a Scottish privateer, brought 
the intelligence that he had seen the Spanish fleet off the Lizard. 
The cool self-possession of Drake at th&t exciting moment was never 
surpassed. Amidst the suddeu bustle and calls for the ships’ boats, 
he insisted the game should be played out. ; there was plenty of time 
both to win the game and beat the Spaniards ! 

The wind was blowing harfd against them when the two Admirals 
sailed out of Plymouth harbour to meet the Armada. They were 
in uncertainty as to its destination, which therefore it was their first 
business to discover, by watching its motions. This opportunity 
was afforded them on the following Saturday, the 20th of July, 
when the spectacle — at once grand and terrible— displayed itself of 
the Invincible Armada approaching majestically the devoted British 
shores. It appeared a close crescent— seven miles broad (Fig. 
1524) — and was in great part composed of what seemed more like 
floating castles than ordinary vessels. One would fancy that the 
boldest among the bold, in the comparatively insignificant-looking 
knot of ships that have come out to meet this mighty host, must 
have quailed at such an extraordinary and portentous right. But 
the very magnitude of the Spanish vessels was a good augury to 
the experienced English mariners — and at once the plan seems to 
have been formed that made them victorious throughout all the 
conflicts that followed, spite of every disadvantage. This plan was 
— n voiding close fighting and boarding wherever it was possible 
and trusting very much to the capibility of their ships for rapid 
motion in the hands of the skilful men who guided them. It was 
soon found, too, that the Spanish guns being mounted so high 
often fired over them, whilst the English were able to make every 
shot do its work The Armada, under the guidance of the duke 
de Medina, made no attempt to land, as had been anticipated, at 
Plymouth, and where Raleigh was waiting most ardently its com- 
ing; but continued its course through the Channel, in pursuance of 
the order that had been given to make for the coast of Flanders, 
and there form a junction with the D ( «tke of Parma, whose troops 
were to bq carried away for the invasion of England. The contest 
commenced with a slight brush, to use the favourite technical term 
between some of the English ships and those in the rear of the 
Spanish train, in which, unfortunately for the reputation of the 
Armada, one great invincible was completely crippled, and so 
rendered useless to its owners; and another not only subjected to 
the same fate, but involving the further mortification of becoming 
very useful to the destroyers, for the English took it, and found in 
the prize 55,000 ducats, all which Drake distributed, with a trufy 
princely generosity, among the sailors. 

Howard and Sir Walter Raleigh, with as large a fleet as they had 
been able to collect, on the 23rd of July* encountered the whole 
Armada (Fig. 1522) off Portland. Sir* Henry Wot ton compared 
the battle that ensued; and which lasted nearly the whole of that 
day, to a morrtce-duncc upon the waters ! — by which he meant to 
describe the active and airy movements of the English ships, 
danping, as it were, about the castle-lika gileesses of the Spanish, 
tacking hither and thither, pouring in their fire on all sides, and 
sheering off out of range before the Spaniards had time to reload, 
then returning to give another broadside, and. as rapidly darting off 
again.* But some of the British sliips<!md very nearly been caught 
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during and in consequence of these manoeuvres. The seaman in 
their ardour forgot that wind was as indispensable as enthusiasm ; 
but when the sudden cessation of the former taught them their 
error, they redeemed themselves from their danger by the higher 
manifestation of the latter. Among the separate encounters that 
took place during and immediately after the general “ inorrice- 
dance,” the most remarkable was that of five English merchantmen 
led by Frobisher's ‘great ship, 'the u Triumph,” which being cut off 
from the rest of their fleet, were .in dose action two hours, and most 
heroically sustained themselves in that terrible position until, by 
means of sweepers and tow-boats, a squadron wan brought into 
position to their rescuej in obedience to a signal from the Ark Royal 
of the Lord Admiral. The same squadron had just achieved a most 
decisive victory of its own — having cut off a division of the Spanish 
fleet, and crippled every ship iu it. 

It is painful to think, that all the admirable arrangements made * 
for the defence of the kingdom should have been accompanied and 
their success endangered by a mistimed desire to save the national 
funds. It is a startling fact that, after all, the Spaniards might have 
succeeded in landing through the mere operation of Elizabeth’s 
parsimony ; for just before they came,‘ she received intelligence 
that a storm* had ap injured the Armada that it could not sail for 
a year, and 4 in consequence ordered some of the largest ships to 
be laid up, and the crews discharged ; a measure not only perilous 
in itself as regards the amount subtracted from the defensive power, 
but calculated to throw over the whole business the doubt and 
hesitation which are so fatal in great national emergencies. Howard 
of Effingham flatly refused to obey the order, replying that rather 
than diminish the number of ships* he would keep them afloat at 
his own charge. Such were the men who then served the country ! 
But the queen, far from being lAuued by this incident against the 
danger she incurred by the miserable desire to save her purse, 
left the fleet unprovided with & sufficiency of gunpowder l Thus 
the very day after Frobisher’s gallant defence of the merchantmen, 
the English found they had no means of continuing the engage- 
ment till supplies reached them. A day was lost in consequence. 
When the fleets again met on the morning of the 25th, the English 
had scarcely recommenced the fight in good earnest, and began to 
warm with their success, when they found once more all the gun- 
powder gone ! 

On the 27th the Spaniards anchored before Calais, and messengers 
were sent overlaud to the Duke of Parma, urging him to send 
fly-boats to enable Medina to cope with the English ships — those 
morrice-dancers — whose guns and balls were so eternally bounding 
about his cars, and knocking his ships to pieces without waiting for 
a polite return. But the English allies — the Dutch — took care of 
the duke of Parma’s fly-boats, so that he could render no aid until 
he was first aided by the breaking up of the blockade that paralysed 
his exertions by keeping him shut out from the sea. Then the Duke 
of Medina made up his mind to continue his route to Dunkirk, 
as originally arranged, and rescue his brother of Parma before 
venturing to England, but he found the impertinent English were not 
inclined to let him. The Spanish admiral however arrived in sight 
of Dunkirk, when the wind fell to a dead calm, and for a whole day 
he waB kept stationary hemmed in by 140 English sail, “ fit for 
fight, good sailors, nimble and tight for tacking about.” The 
close array of the Armada, and the excellent disposition made 
by its commander — the ships of largest size being ranged next 
the enemy, and the lesser anchored between them and the shore- 
induced Lord Howard to refrain from attack, until a plan wa.% 
devised for breaking their order, so that they might bo dealt with 
in divisions. In the dead of night this plan was put in operation. 
Favoured by darkness, the tide, and a rising gale, two English 
captains, named Young, and Prouse, conducted eight small ships 
close to the Spanish line, and there left them hastening back in 
their boats. The ships had been filled with pitch, sulphur, rosin, 
wildfire, and other combustibles, and the Spaniards now beheld 
them wrapt in flames, driving down before the wind on the different 
divisions of their fleet! In the expectation of their explosion 
the alarm was fearful. The whole Armada was in # confusion 
immediately. “ The fire of Antwerp ! the, fire of Antwerp !” cried 
some, remembering certain terrible fire-ships that had been used 
against them by the Dutch in the Scheldt Some cut their cables, 
others weighed their anchors, and let their ships run before the 
wind, without knowing what course to take. Many of the ships, 
in their , hurzy to escape, ran against one another, and were so 
injured, a* .to be of no fiqfther nee. The explosion of the fire-ship* 
terminated the danger, hut pot the mischiefs produced by it; the 
Spaniards wjpre scattered. all about, some far out unprotected in the 
wide sea, some among the shoals of Flanders. Few heard the 
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signal gun from the Duke of Medina’s ship recalling all to their 
former position, and the dawning morning exhibited them in all 
their disorder to their exulting adversaries, who forthwith proceeded 
to deal in a still more effectual manner with the squadrons thus 
dispersed and broken* ' One great ship after another was taken, 
sunk, or burnt. Among the incidents of this period that more 
especially remind us of the frightful character of war, may be 
mentioned the fate of a large Biscayan galleon. This ship, one 
of the largest and most important of the whole Armada, uas 
subjected to a most terrible fire. An officer on board at last proposed 
to surrender, but was immediately killed by another for having 
made a proposal esteemed ho dishonourable. He, too, in his turn, 
was killed by the brother of the first, and while these events were 
going on, the ship sunk under the English fire. The story here 
told was narrated by the few survivors who were picked up out of 
the sea by the English sailors. The courage, indeed, of the 
Spaniards, was fully equal to that of our own men, but they were 
less skilful, and fought in vessels utterly unsuited for the contest in 
which they were engaged. And so the long-cherished vision of the 
conquest of the hated country of England melted into thin air. 
The Spaniards, it is true, called out for revenge ; but their leader 
perceived the utter futility of all further attempts, and determined 
to make the best of his way home. The proudest of nations must 
Mihmit to one of tl»e most humiliating of defeats. Those chalky 
dills, 41 with all that they iulierit,” — 

This royal throne of y ups, this scepter d isle. 

This earth of majesty, this prut of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-purudi^e ; 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself. 

Against infestiou mid tho hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 

41 X This precious stono set in the silver sea, v 

Which serves in it the office of n wall. 

Or os a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessed plut, this earth, this reulm, this England— 

was not to be penetrated — this year at least — by landing the 
inviucibles. Alas 1 what would not the Spaniards give to have the 
opportunity of rechristening the Armada with some more modest 
title I 

The Armada retreats, steering round by Scotland, to avoid the 
narrow sens. a * There was never anything pleased me better,” writes 
Drake to Wulsiiigluun, “than the seeing tho enemy flying with a 
southerly wind to the northward. We have the Spaniards before 
us, and mind, with the grace of God, to wrestle a fall with them. 
God grant that we have a good eye to the Duke of Parma ; for, with 
the grace of God, if we live, T doubt it not but, ere it be long, so to 
handle the matter with the Duke of Sidonia, as he shall wish himself 
at Saint Mary’s* Port, among his lime-trees.” 

And what prevented Drake from enjoying himself in his own 
way? Want of gunpowder again / When they came to examine 
their provisions they found a general scarcity both of powder and 
shot; and so they too were fain to return home, leaving the Spa- 
niards unmolested. “ Another opportunity was lost, not. much 
inferior to the other, by not Hending part of our fleet to the west, 
of Ireland, where the Spaniards of necessity were to pass, after so 
many dangers and disasters as they had endured. If we had been 
so happy as to have followed their course, as it was both thought 
and discoursed of, we had been absolutely victorious over this great 
and formidable navy, for they were brought to that necessity that 
they would' willingly have yielded, as divers of them confessed that 
were shipwrecked in Ireland” (Sir William Monson). 

A part of the English fleet did, however, follow the Spaniards all 
along the English and Scottish coast, as far as the Frith of Forth ; 
but this was a lam e and impotent conclusion, deeply disappointing 
to the nation, and keenly lamented by may of its rulers. A lettef 
written on the 8th of August from Tilbury Fort by Secretary Wal- 
Miigham to the Chancellor, makes this comment, exonerating at 
the same time the general of the fleet from the blame I am 
sorry the Lord-Admiral was forced to leave the prosecution of the 
enemy through the want he sustains; our half-doings doth breed 
dishonour, and leaveth the disease uncured*. ’ 

But the elements fought against the unfortunate Spaniards when 
the English had eeased to do so. As they rounded the Orkney# a 
fierce tempest swept over them, dashing some of the ships to pieces 
on the coasts on each side, sinking others with ever* soul on board, 
and driving no less than thirty upon a place near the Giant’s Cause- 
way, Ireland, still known as Port-na-Spagna. The miserable 
inmates of these vessels were either butchered by the Irish in cold 


blood, or were for the most part drowned, on again committing 
themselves in their shattered vessels to the deep. Other vessels 
were driven back iuto the English Channel, and taken. 

After about three months' absence, the Armada arrived at the 
Bay of Santander. But how changed from what it was when it set 
out I It moved in a narrower space than seven miles now ; for only 
sixty of the fleet of one hundred and thirty sail were left. And 
the giant ships spoke most eloquently in their aspect of the treat- 
ment they hail received. The spcctre-like appearance of the once 
hardy and robuut sailors told better than words of the sufferings they 
had undergone. Instead of taking England for King Philip, both 
ships and men had been unable to obtain even a reasonable amount 
of credit and safety for themselves. 

Ah to the Duke of Parma, condemned all the while to inaction, 
Drake no doubt correctly anticipated his feelings in his letter to 
Walsingham, in which he says, “ I take [liim] to be as a bear robbed 
of her whelps: and no doubt hut, being so great a soldier as he is, 
that he will presently, if he may, undertake some great matter, for 
his credit will stand now thereupon.” 

The defeat of the Armada wus of course felt to be a great national 
deliverance, and celebrated with deep and universal joy. Passing 
over the great fires at Southwark, the demonstrations of victory ■ 
displayed at Loudon Bridge, and the first, general but irregular 
exhibition of religions thankfulness, bursting out also into song and 
music that are still preserved (Fig. 1527), the 19th and 24tlx of 
November were especially set apart, the first as a holyday to bo 
observed by all people throughout the realm, tL<# latter as a day on 
whieh the queen would make her own public acknowledgments. Her 
love for her country anil her people, her pride in their fame, her 
sleepless anxiety for their prosperity, can never be denied, whatever 
else may be said in disparagement of her; and we cannot but thiuk, 
that it was not merely joy for the security of her crown that glowed 
in that mighty heart when, after issuing from Whitehall Palace, 
ami riding in her chariot through the crowded streets (Fig. 1528) 
and her tiain of heroes and siutesmen, Queen Elizabeth knelt 
down at the west door of Si. Paul’s, and openly and audibly 
praised God “ who had thus delivered the land from the rage of 
the enemy.” Nor was this tins only e\idenee of feelings too 
powerful to be restrained within formal limits, with which F.liza- 
beth surprised the noble assembly on tlut occasion. After a 
sermon “wherein none other argument w: s handled, but only of 
praises and glory to be rendered unto God,*’ she broke forth 
again with a full heart, exhorting ali the people to thankfulness, 
M with most princely and Christian speucuc*.” "When we read of 
such scenes, it is not difficult to unde r.stand how Elizabeth won 
the name of “ Good Queeu Bess,” oi why her name is still traced 
as it were in golden characters in the history of the English 
people. 


The personal life and habits of sovereigns of vigorous intellects, 
generous tastes, and who are actuateil by desires to raise their 
country in the scale of nations as the truest, mode of raising them- 
selves, are ever matters of •high importance ; in Elizabeth’s case 
they were pre-eminently so. Unless, indeed, we except the love- 
passages of her history, she had no private life ; for in all she said 
and did, she was still carrying out the views - generally enlightened 
and comprehensive, sometimes the reverse — that had been deter- 
mined upon in the council or in her own mind. And even these 
love passages of the woman were on the whole efficiently controlled 
by the prudence of the sovereign. 

Among the most wonderful phenomena of Elizabeth’s time, the 
sudden rise and almost sudden prosperity of the drama will ever 
stand foremost ; it would not be ton much to say that the queen 
should share a portion of the merit of that movement. To lier state 
* policy was doubtless in some degree owing the general freshness 
and invigoration of the national heart and mind that so charac- 
terised the time, and rendered dramatists and audience alike worthy 
of each other ; to her privato encouragement, the theatre was still 
more directly indebted, for the stamp of approbation that was at 
once discriminating and royal, and therefore productive of the most 
beneficial influence on tho fortunes of th# srage. Some memorable 
instances are on record of performances that have taken place before 
her. In the beginning of 1558 certain gentlemen of Gray's Inn 
presented before the Queen at .Greenwich, the 1 Misfortunes of 
Arthur, Uther Pendragon’s son’ {Fig. 1564) ; among these certain 
gentlemen* was Francis Bacon, then Reader of Gray’s Inn. About 
the same period, it is supposed, a play involving, as regarded the 
dramatist, issues df an inftiitely more important kind, was presented 
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before" Bllafooth {probably the Love’* Labour Lost, Fiy. 1668)* 
by Wmiam Startup**, ' The Act at all events Is certain that early 
plays of Startup*!* were performed at an early period of Ms ’draimtie 
life before the queen ; It Is no other than Ben Jonaon who reoords 
the poetia 

nights upon foe banks of Threw., 

That ao did take Elisa ; , 

1 * 

and It is hardly possible to overrate the effect that such encourage- 
meat must have had upon the career of the young dramatist* And 
the favour thus early accorded evidently continued to the dose 
of Elizabeth's reign. One of the pleasantest of traditions says 
that the Merry Wives of Windsor was written at her command and 
by her direction, and that she was so eager to see it acted, that she 
commanded it to be finished in fourteen days ; and was afterwards 
very well pleased at the representation (Fig. 1565). Others add 
that the idea of the comedy was suggested to Elizabeth by lier 
admiration of the character of Falstaff in Henry IV., and that she 
desired to see him in love. The date of that representation was in 
all probability 1593, in which year it is known there was a visit 
made to Windsor, such as that referred to by Dr. Caius : — “ Here 
be a German duke come to de court has cosened all de host of 
Branford and Beading.” Nay the very name of the Duke was 
preserved sufficiently for all who knew the story to enjoy it, without 
comnptting the royal audience to the impropriety of laughing so 
very barefacedly at the recent guest — the Count of Miimpolyorf, or, 
as the dramatist had it in his early copies, 6Wraomble. 

In her progresses Elizabeth had, it is clear, one steadily-formed 
object in view — that of reducing tho wealth, and thereby tho 
political power of her noble and wealthy subjects. She had learnt 
alike the policy and the mode of carrying it out from her grand- 
father, that incarnation of subtle statecraft, Henry VII. — but then 
how she bettered the instruction I He could not have venturued to 
have made in a life-time the number of visits she made in a single 
year* He was listed in so doing ; she made her guests, as Otway 
says, 11 in love and pleased with ruin :" which in some instances it 
wellnigh brought on them. To attempt to describe all Elizabeth's 
movements, even in one single progress, would be quite out of the 
question here. Take a single year, 1561. Starting from West- 
minster, she went to the Mint, coined some pieces of money, and 
gave them away, and from thence passed to the Charter House. 
From the Charter House, four days after, she went to the Savoy Jo 
sup with Mr. Secretary Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley. At last 
she was fairly off into Essex, and visited Lord Rich at Wanstead, 
the Earl of Oxford nt Havering, Sir John Grey at Purgo House in 
the same parish, Sir Thomas Davy at Lmighton Ilall, Sir William 
Petre at lngatestone, and so to the mansion, built by her father, of 
New Hall or Beaulieu, near Chelmsford. Then came the turn of 
the corporations. Colchester, Harwich, aud Ipswich each had the 
honour to entertain her Majesty. Next a fresh round of private 
visits, in which we know not how many Tollemaches, Waldegraves, 
and 'Morlcys were honoured by the opportunity of showing their 
loyalty by their hospitality aud profuse expenditure. As a crowning 
iKmne-bouche , she stuyed at Hertford above a fortnight, a pretty 
treat for the inhabitants, who had to bear the royal costs. At lust 
she returned to her own house at Enfield, and from thence a little 
later towards her palace of St. James (Figs. 1611, 1519), the hedges 
and ditches between Islington ard Charing Cross being cut down or 
filled up, to allow free way for the thousands of people who flocked 
out to meet and welcome her home. Among the places visited on 
other progresses, may be enumerated Sandown Castle (Fig. 1460), 
Cowdry, in Sussex (Fig. 1556), and Hareficld (Fig. 1566), the man- 
sion of the Lord Keeper Egcrton, a place doubly endeared to the 
lovers of poetry ; there Slmkspere’s Othello was played by his own 
company; there Miltoq fixed the scene of his Arcades. 

A remarkable print engraved by Vertuc (Fig. 1515) from an old 
picture lie found in 1647 at Lord Digby's seat at Coleshill, shows 
us the kind of state in which tho Virgin-Queen moved in these pro- 
gresses* In that print, “ the Queen," to use the words of the anti- 
quary-engraver’s own description, “is seated in a canopy-chair of 
state, carried by six gentlemen ; several Knights of the Garter, with 
their collars of that most noble order, walking before the Queen, and 
? many favourite ladies following in the train. The* yeomen of the 
guard follow, and the band of gentlemen-pensioners line the way. 
Amongst the Knights of the Garter, Dudley, Earl of Leicester, is 
nearest to the Queen. Henry, Lord Hunsdon (see also Fig. 1514), 
carries the Swordof State before her Majesty* As these knights walk 
two and two, the neat is Willism Cecil, Lord Burghley, Lord Htgh- 
Tressu rer, with his white staff in his hand. Next before him is Charles 
Howard, •admiral, afterwards Lord Nottingham. The other three 


Knights of the Garter (Lords Clinton, Russel, and Sussex), as those 
before mentkmW, eachdf them having a rihboii about hia neck, 
with a small gem oaf intaglio appendant to it; thereon a profile «>f 
her Majesty's countenance, which additional ornament, It ia con- 
jectured, was designed to represent these noblemen to be the Queen’s 
favourites* The place where thie prooessfam appeal* to be Is within 
the enclosure of the court-yard of Hunsdon House j the bank part 
is the prospect in this picture ; they are passing* round, as it ware, 
by the aqueduct, to come to the front entrance. This house was 
entirely built by King Henry VIII* and afterwards the front only 
new rebuilt by Lord Hunsdon, as it still remains, both ways being 
encircled with water, and two arched bridges to pass over to the ‘ 
house. As the back front is the prospect to this picture, so at a 
distance, on a hill, appears a small old castle, perhaps Stortfbrd 
Castle, by which the river Stort passes, and joins the river Lea at 
Stansted, where, near the bridge, are boats or skiffs purposely 
represented, Ac* I have some reasons to think that amongst the 
ladies that follow the Queen, the foremost in white may be the 
Lady Hunsdon ; on her right hand Lord Hunedon’s sister, Lady 
Katherine, who was wife to Admiral Howard ; and nest behind, in 
a dark grave habit, Lady Mary Bolen, mother of Lord Hunsdon : 
all the ladies are richly adorned with jewels to grace the solemnity 
of this procession. And as this noble lord was captain of the band 
of gentlemen-pensioners, he might order or appoint their attendance 
(as they appear) to line the way with their partisans in their hands." 
To this part of the pageant, we must not forget to add another that 
accompanied some of the progresses, although it was doubtless 
judiciously kept in the back ground — we refer to the “Smutty 
regiment who attended the progresses, and rode in the carts with 
the pots and kettles, which, with every other article of furniture, 
were then moved from palace to palace," and to whom in conse- 
quence “ the people in derision gave the name of black guards, a 
term since became sufficiently famjli&r, aud never probftW/ ex- 
plained" [Gifford]* Such exhibitions would be presented when- 
ever the Queen moved about between Greenwich and Westminster 
(Fig. 1516), St. James’s, and Nonsuch, and Somerset House (Figs. 
1473, 1474, 1520), and Enfield, and Richmond (Figs. 1512, 1517, 
and Hampton Court, the different homes of royalty : for not even 
the mistress of all these palaces could, or at least did, command 
furniture enough for half of them. Among these palaces Non- 
such, if only fur its peculiarities, demands a few words of notice, 
if we were to be content to take without inquiry the panegyrics 
that writers have given of it, we should say it was worthy of its 
name, that in the world there were none such beside. “Ono 
might imagine," it lias been said, “ everything that architecture 
can perform to have been employed ” on it. If we look, how- 
ever, to the engraving (Fig. 1513), we shall see that the fantastic 
expression of the whole was its true distinction. “The palace 
itself," says one who saw it in its palmy days, 41 is so encompassed 
with parks full of deer, delicious gardens, groves ornamented with 
trellice-work, cabinets of verdure, and walks so embowered b\ 
trees, that it seems to be a place pitched upon by Pleasure herself 
to dwell in along with Health." The gardens were decorated with 
many columns and pyramids of marble, and fountains of the most 
ingenious but artificial character, all showing like the palace the 
magnificence aud the bad taste of the founder. 

In concluding these episodical notices of the private life of Eliza- 
beth, let us look at her at home ; and through the medium of one 
who had the ability to describe in no ordinary manner tbe remarkable 
scene that was opened to him — Paul Jlentzner — a German, who came 
to England in 1598, in the suite of a young German nobleman. 
His work is in Latin, but lias been translated by Horace Walpole. 
Ilentzner thus describes her march, os it may be called, from the 
domestic apartment to the chapel of the palace at Greenwich': — 

“ First went gentlemen, barons, earls, knights of the garter, all 
richly dressed, and bare-headed ; next came the Chancellor, bearing 
the seals in a red silk purse, between two ; one of which carried 
the royal sceptre, the other the sword of state, in a rod scabbard, 
studded with golden fleurs-de-lis, the point upwards t ^ext . came 
the queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, we are told} wry maje&~ 
tic ; her face oblong, fair but wrinkled ; her eyes small* yet black 
•and pleasant; her nose a little hooked, her Ups narrow, and her 
teeth black (a defect the English seem subject to, from their too 
great use of sugar) ; she had in her ears two pearls, .with very rich 
drops ; she wore false hair, and that red ; upon he*,heML«he bad a 
small crown, reported to be mede of some of the the cele- 

brated Lunebourg tidilerW bosom, was umw^,as all the 
English ladies have If . tiU they many \ snd .^ hs^n\a necklace, 
of exceeding fine jew^f her hands aan#ll 9l jber fingers long, 
and her stature neither tali aqr low* stately, her manner 
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of .peaking miM nftfnbJigissg. That day. «h» wa« dwapwl in white 
«Uc, bovdmd wtthjHari*<if UwuMof beam, and over it a mantle 
of blade rilfe* that with diver threads* her tuato waa very long, the 
end of it home by-*. marchioness; instead of a chain she had an 
oblong floDtif gold and jewels. At the went along in all this 
state and itaagnifleende, she spoke very graciously, first to one, then 
to anoth^c, whether foreign ministers, or those who attended for 
different reasons, in English, French, and Italian ; for besides being 
well skilled in Greek, Latin, and the languages I have mentioned, 
she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch; whoever apeak s to 
her, it ia kneeling: now and then she raises some with her hand. 
While we were there, W. Slawata, a Bohemian baron, had letters 
to present to her ; and she, after pulling off her glove, gave him 
her right hand to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels — a mark of 
particular fhvour ; wherever she turned her face, as she was going 
along, everybody fdl down on their knees. The ladies of the court 
followed neat to her, very handsome and well shaped, and for the 
most part dressed in white. She was guarded on each side by the 
gentleman-pensioners, fifty in number, with gilt battle-axes. In 
the ante-chapel next the hall where we were, petitions were pre- 
sented to her, and she received them most graciously, which occa- 
sioned the acclamation of ‘ Long live Queen Elizabeth 1* She 
answered it with, ‘I thank you, my good people.* In the chapel 
was excellent music ; as soon as it und the service was over, which 
scarce exceeded half an hour, .the queen returned in the same state 
and order, and prepared to go to dinner.” In the meantime Hentz- 
ner had cored more to see the preparations for the dinner than to 
partake in the service of the chapel, so while Elizabeth was still at 
prayers, he suw her table thus set out: — “A gentleman entered 
the room bearing a rod, and along wiLh him another who had a 
table-cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three times with 
the ttonost veneration, lie spread upon the tabic, and, after kneeling 
again, they both retired. Then came tw o others, one with the rod 
again, the other with a salt-cellar, a plate, and bread ; when they 
had kneeled as the others had done, and placed what was brought 
upon the table, they too retired with the same ceremonies pdMornitd 
by the first. At last came an unmarried lady (we were told she 
was a countess) and along with her a married one, bearing a 
tasting-knife ; the former was dressed in white silk, who, when she 
had prostrated herself three times in the most graceful manner, 
approached the table, and rubbed the plates with bread and salt, 
with as much awe as if the queen had been present ; when they had 
waited there a little while, the yeomen of the guards entered, bare- 
headed, clothed in scarlet, with a golden rose upon their backs, 
bringing in at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes, served in 
plate, most of it gilt ; these dishes were received by a gentleman 
in the same order they were brought, and placed upon the table, 
while the lady-taster gave to each of the guard a mouthful to eat of 
the. particular dish he had brought, for fear of any poison. During 
the time that this guard, which consists of the tallest and stoutest 
men that can be found in all England, being carefully selected for 
this service, were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle- 
drums made the ball ring for half an hour together. At the end of 
all this ceremonial a number of unmarried ladies appeared, who, with 
particular solemnity, lifted the meat off the table, and conveyed it 
into the queen’s inner aiid most private chamber, where, after she 
had chosen for htftoelf, the rest goes to the ladies of the court.” 

In the year of Hentzner’s visit a gloom was thrown over the 
brilliant circle that surrounded the queen in her every movement, 
by the death of its most distinguished member— William Cecil, 
Lord Burghley. Let us pause awhile over the recollections sug- 
gested by the event. Let us follow him into his splendid seclusion 
at the place from whence he derived his title. 

The era of palaces, as the sixteenth century has been felicitously 
called, numbered among its proudest productions Burleigh, or j 
Burghley House, Northamptonshire, still a splendid example *)f j 
Elizabethan or Tudor-Gothic architecture. Most of the grand 
palatial edifices of tbii kind were reared by the* high officers of 
state or nobility ; and Burghley owes its grandeur, if not its origin, 
to William OedL **My house of Burghley,” writes Cecil in 1585, 
“Is of mjr mother 1 ! inheritance;” and speaking of the stately 
structure he vmd erecting in' the place of the former, he adds, “ I 
have set my walls on the old foundation, • • . and ,yet one side 
mriUeeth m 1 my ftffcer left it me.” Several dates about the present 
B^hfey HoUse point out the Lord Treasurer’s buildings. Near 
One dH Wfttaboitf Oltbin the central court li the inscription— 
Dote, De r Burghley, 1577.” Beneath a turret i* the date 
1585; when' extensive atfftfoni *ere made; add the present grand 
entrfe&w kppea^ 1*87. ’ WhileTbe work was 

going on, or, at Cecil facetiously expressed it, whileMs great house 
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at Burghley was sweeping, he retired to Wothorp, about two 
miles distant, "out of the dust.” The dates given above show the 
mansion principally to have been the work of Cecil’s age, when he 
found time to exchange the cares of the nation for the delightful 
task of forming this splendid jretneat. The relaxation of such a 
mind must still have greatness in it. The planning, decorating, 
and enjoying, his residence at Burghley, were among Cecil’s relaxa- 
tions. And well the habits of the state vetemn in his retired leisure 
harmonised with all the better parts of his public career. Accus- 
tomed to say that' a man false to his God could not be expected to 
be true to any other, Cecil was, ill his own private life, faithful 
both to God and man in the essential requirements of his position 
His piety is said to have been sincere and elevated ; yet no one 
could be less of an ascetic in his family or social connexions. 
Though abstemious in his own diet, he kept and delighted m a 
liberal table; and if it was not liis wont to set it "in a roar” with 
the warmth and genuineness of his humour, or the brilliant co- 
ruscations of his wit, ho was yet facetious and merry enough to 
produce an equally desirable effect — unalloyed cheerful enjoyment. 
He had, too, that art which should be esteemed the highest evidence 
of good breeding, the art of making all who sat at his table share 
in the general enjoyment, by drawing forth from all those qualities 
in which they severally shone. Fuller says of him, "He had a 
pretty wit-rack in himself to make the dumb to speak, and to draw 
speech out of the most silent and sullen guest at his table, to show 
his disposition in any point he should propound.” The hospitality 
of Burghley House to its wealthy neighbours was not more marked 
than its charity to the poorer: both were luxuries as well as duties 
to its princely owner. Among his other high delights, was the 
" pure ” and u substantial world ” of books, and the garden — scarcely 
an inferior world to those who care to study it. The self-control 
and equanimity of temper which had distinguished Cecil in the great 
trials of his public life, were equally exercised in those pettier 
vexations that often overcome the wisest when withdrawn from the 
influence of the public eye. And even when growing infirmities 
and the loss of his dearest companion for forty-five years, the esti- 
mable Mildred, his wife, rendered him occasionally irritable and 
capricious, it was truly affecting to behold how the venerable old 
man strove immediately by all the means in his power to make 
atonement. That was an enviable reflection to which he gave 
utterance when he said, "I entertain malice against no individual 
whatever, .and I thank God that I never retired to rest out of charity 
with any man." 

The time at length arrives — 

When, like a thrlco-told tale. 

Long rifled life of sweots con yield no more, — (Young) 

and Cecil was prepared to 

Toss fortune back licr tinsel and her plume. 

And drop this mask of flenli behind the econo,- 

He is on his death-bed. Children — friends— domestics — admiring, 
reverencing, loving, lamenting, — gather about him; the world 
grows darker and darker — the future brighter and brighter; and, 
at last — in perfect peace — Cecil expires. The voice of England's 
greatest statesman is heard no more. Burgliley’s chief glory was his 
integrity ; he was almost the first thoroughly honest minister who 
had kept the coffer of the state without helping himself clandes- 
tinely td some of its contents, and to whom no touch or stain of 
financial extortion attached, as was indubitably proved, when Eliza • 
beth sifted liis affairs so rigorously after his decease. As for his 
abilities to guide the nation, their best evidence was Elizabeth’s 
deference to his judgment, and even her occasional unwilling sub- 
mission to it, at those periods when she^lftd been betrayed into a 
deviation from the high path which she had marked out for herself, 
liis impartiality in dispensing patronage was equally remarkable 
with his fine discrimination of character: whence it seemed as if he 
were resolved to render England “ distinguished above all nation 
for the integrity of her judges, the piety of her diviues, and the 
sagacity of her ambassadors.” To these high merits we may add 
another, that though tb him we chiefly owe the firm and final settle- 
ment of our Reformed Church, he was so far from being a bigot, 
tha t his Habit of encouraging free discussion has been especially 
noticed. And, notwithstanding Cecil’s participation in some of the 
besetting sins of the age, fee political ingratitude, political intrigue, 
and political bending of right and justice to might and expediency, 
his life was on the whole a most noble one, and the termination^ as 
noble* With the elevating impressions that it leaves on our mind , 
fresh ‘upon us, weapprcftch his mansion, which is still in great part 
os he built it, though yjrious additions and alterations have added 
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' greatly to its sice, so that one of the most striking characteristics of 
Burghley House is its vast extent. On entering the park we first 
find ourselves in a winding road between an avenue of lofty trees. 
Then tbojpark opens, presenting from time to time, as we proceed, 
lesser ayenucs of trees, or green alleys, as we may call them; at 
the eng of one of which, filling up its entire breadth, appears Burgh* 
ley Hbuie, with its towers and cupolas, and picturesque pillar-like 
chimneys, and its tall chapel spire. Truly magnificent in expression 
is the north front (Fig. 1554), and indeed the character of the 
whole pile can be given in no better word than that of magnificence. 
Even if we dislike the general style or taste of the composition, 
there can be no question of Its possessing the quality we have 
named in a very eminent degree. The plan of Burghley House is 
a square, with a court in the centre. The windows are very striking, 
on account of their breadth. Thus, the great hall, spacious and 
lofty as it is. contains but two windows, and the ball-room lias 
but one, a how- window. The vast and varied collection of works 
of art, for which Burghley is especially remarkable, it would be 
quite impossible here to particularise. They enchant the eye, or 
inform the mind, in every part. Of the carving, we can only 
mention the oaken roof of the great hall, a work of the richest 
beauty: — of the pictures, those of the eminent persons of Lord 
Cecil’s time, and especially the portrait of Essex, and Marcus 
Gerard’s “ Queen Elizabeth at an advanced age," which exhibits 
her usual excess of ornament in dress, and features expressive of 
a proud and somewhat chilling character. Her visit to Burghley 
is commemorated by the preservation of the bed in which she 
lay, with its ancient hangings of green and gold brocade. The 
scenery which Elizabeth and her Lord Treasurer would gaze on 
from Burghley 9 * broad windows is the same also — iu essentials — as 
that we gaze on, a paradise of wood, und stream, and lawn, extend 
ing in particular directions into prospects of unusual extent and 
beauty. 

William Cecil was succeeded by his son Robert (Fig. 1555), not 
'tmly in the barony of Burghley, but also in the still higher dignity 
of prime minister, in which he displayed abilities not unworthy of 
r»is predecessor. 

We now approach the dose of the reign, and the period of those 
incidents which, in causing the disgraceful death of a brave, accom- 
plished, and estimable man, shortened the life of the sovereign who 
sentenced him; and showed, by that melancholy evidence, -that 
Elizabeth’s heart was for once deeply touched. Strange us it must 
seem to us, considering Elizabeth’s age, and the number of her past 
favourites, there Is no resisting the conclusion, that of all the 
romantic personal connections in which she delighted to engage, 
her last favourite was also the most real favourite, the one for whom 
she lmd (and perhaps for him only) a genuine affection ; and him 
she sent to the scaffold. The reader anticipates the name — Essex 
(Fig. 1571), familiar to us still in connection not only with the 
abstract history of the events in question, but with the locality 
where the imprudent Earl lived at the time lie so deeply committed ( 
himself. 

In passing through Devereux Court in the Strand, a little beyond 
Temple Bar, the observer, pausing to look up at the front of the 
once famous Grecian Coffee-house, sees a small bust, and will 
probably feel, like us, touched when lie learns that it is a semblance 
of the great Earl who once lorded it over the neighbourhood, and 
finally quitted it under such tragical circumstances. Passing on, he 
will find himself in Essex Street, at the bottom of which a pair of tall 
and massive stone pillars with Corinthian capitals attract his eye ; 
these pillars are the Bole remains of the magnificent mansion (Fig. 
1568), left by will to Essex by his guilty mother’s second husband, 
Leicester, to whom he owed his favourable introduction at court. 
Within its walls, both under the name of Essex House, and Leicester 
House, the poet of the 4 Fairy Queen 9 was a frequent guest. Thus 
writes be of both owners, whilst the last (Lord Essex) was its 
master:— 

Next wherounto thoro stands a stately place, 

Where oft 1 guyned gif tea and goodly grace 
Of that groat lord, which therein wont to dwell, 

Whose want too well now feels my friendless case : 

Bat oh 1 here fits not well 
. Olde woes, bat joy e* to tell 

*■ Against the bridal© day©, which is not long : 

ffareot IJuunmes I runue softly till I end my song. 

Tat therein now doth lodge a noble peer, 

Great Bagtatdfeglovy, and the world's wide wonder, 

Whose dreadfhl name late through ollhpulae did thunder, 

And Hercules' two ptUan standing nett . 


Bid make to quake end fear: ' 

Foire braixoh of ItfdKmr, dower of chr^lri© I 
Thfct flllest England with thy triumph's tana, 

Joy have thou of tlqr noble viotorfo, 

Spenser was a dependent on Leicester* nod most probably on . 
Essex, by whom he was interred in Westminstar Abbqr. v* 

Essex had more than once offended the Queen before he gave the 
last and unpardonable offence in '1600. Only two years before,, 
having differed from Elizabeth in respect to some Irish appointment, 
Essex was so imprudent and ungallant as to turn his back upon her 
with the most unequivocal evidences of anger and scorn. The 
Qeeen, naturally stung by the insult, gave him a box upon the ear, 
and bade him go to the devil. The Earl immediately clapped his 
hand upon his sword, and when the Lord-Admiral stepped in 
between him and Elizabeth, he swore that he neither could nor 
would put up with such an affront— that he would not have taken 
it from the hands of Henry VII 1. himself. He then rushed out of 
the place, and went to his country-house at Wanstead ; there he 
remained for months, deaf to all the entreaties of his friends that 
he would make a proper submission, or at least leave them to 
conclude a reconciliation. Camden and others date Essex’s ruin 
from this period ; but we think wrongly, unless it be simply meant 
that the recollection of this affair would enhance the Queen’s 
exasperation when another and more important incident left liis life 
legally in her hands, and so led to his death. But assuredly there 
is enough evidence that, as far as the Queen’s affection as well as 
favours were concerned, Essex, when he did re-appear at court, 
resumed his former position. 

Unhappily for Essex, he was appointed to the government of 
Ireland, part of which was then in a state of rebellion. He might 
have dealt successfully with the difficulties of his task, hud he 
received all proper aid from the minister at home. But Eobdfo 
Cecil and Raleigh were his enemies, and made the most of every 
failure. The instruments also by which he was to work were 
not left to his own selection ; having tunned his friend the Earl of 
Southampton general of the horse, the appointment was revoked, 
to the great humiliation and injury of Essex. Under such circum- 
stances, it is unfair to measure Essex’s conduct by its results, 
which were most unsatisfactory. The Earl indeed seems* to havo 
been possessed by the constant reflection that the enemies he had to 
contend with were not the wild and rebellious Irish, but the smooth- 
tongued English courtiers. So one day he arrived most unexpect- 
edly at the gates of the Queen’s palace, and being admitted, ran 
hastily up to the royal bedchamber, where Elizabeth had just risen, 
and met him with her hair about her face. She received him in a 
nianuer that fulfilled his most sanguine hopes. He had from 
. Ireland conveyed to his mistress his poetical wishes, most poetically 
expressed, that he might live “in some unharmed desart most 
obscure," 

From nil society, from love und hate 
Of worldly folk ; then should ho sleep secure. 

Then wake again, and yield God ovory praise, 

Content with hips and liawcs, and bramble-berry ; 

Iu contemplation parting out liis days, 

And cluing© of holy thoughts to make him meny 
Who, when ho dies, liis tomb may bo a bush. 

Where harmless robin dwells with gentlo thrush. 

And now that he had returned from liis unthankful Irish govern- 
ment, lie found Elizabeth so far sympathising with his tastes and 
the difficulties he had had to contend with, that when he left her 
he was heard to thank God that though he had suffered much 
' trouble from storms abroad, he found a sweet calm at home. That 
very evening he was ordered to consider himself a prisoner in his 
room. Eight lingering and wretched months passed ; . and then 
Essex wrote to the Queen. But there was no answer for three long 
ninths more, wheu lie was released, but ordered to keep away 
from the court. Essex Jiad a valuable patent for the monopoly of 
sweqt wines; it was about to expire — he asked for its renewal; it 
was denied : — “ In order to manage an ungovernable beast, it is 
necessary to stint his provender, 99 was Elizabeth’s harsh comment 
upon the request. That treatment only made the, 41 ungovernable 
beast ’’ still more furious and desperate. He began to Baton to the 
suggestions of his secretary, one Cuffe,* man "smothered under 
the habit of a scholar, and slubbered over with a certain rude and 
clownish fashion that had the semblance of integrity; 99 who 
advised him to remove his enemies— Sir Robert Cecil, Raleigh, 
and others— from the Queen’s court and council by force. Essex 
hesitated, and was lost Extensive preparations were made; too 
extensive to be kept secret from the men against whom they were 
directed. But although warned by an anonymous note to be careful 
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of his safety* and iafimtfd that the palace-guard had been doubled, 
Essex— instead of efceyfng the summons he had received to attend 
before the PHvy CSouncU— sent out messengers in all directions 
during the following night to call his friends together, as his life 
was threatened by Baleigh and Lord Gobham, excusing himself to 
her Majesty's Council, then assembled at Salisbury Court, on the 
pretenoc df sickness* * Kent morning (Sunday, February 8, 1601) 
there were joined with him the Earls of Rutland and Southampton 
the Lords Sandy* and Mounteagle, " with a troop of gallant gentle- 
men their followers/* about 800 altogether# Among them were 
Danvers, Blount, Gatesby, Owen Salisbury, and many other 
familiar 'names of that time. Zeal for the Earl— alas! without 
judgment— burned in every breast. They saw him injured, 
degraded, and almost driven into a state of frenzy by a faction 
whose intrigues were marked with the sorest ingratitude and 
malicious cunning. It was, indeed, but too true what Elizabeth 
herself once said, dlluding to her intriguing courtiers — “ In those 
(former) days force and arms did prevail but now the wit of 
the fox is everywhere on foot, so as hardly a faithful or virtuous 
man may be found.” The wit of the fox had been turned against 
Essex, who possessed it not, nor desired to possess it, nor to feign 
it, — amongst others by Robert Cecil, who had laid many a snare 
for the fiery young fuvoigite, and by Walter Raleigh. Against 
such men Essex was not formed by nature or by principle to 
contend. What could the gusty and unequal counsels of passion 
do for him, but convert misfortune into total ruin ? With his 
armed force — that fatal Sunday morning — Essex was about to set 
fortli to force his way to the Queen, and to avail himself of the 
collection of citizens expected to be at Paul’s Cross during sermon - 
time, when he hoped to induce them to take arms for him. Before 
the Earl had left the house, there arrived the Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, the Chief-Justice Popham, Sir William Knollys, who 
was Essex’s. uncle, and the Earl of Worcester, hill four men highly 
' esteemed by Essex, and sent by the Queen apparently to fry what 
soothing remonstrances could effect. They were admitted by a 
wicket gate, most of their attendants, however, being excluded. 

In the court, — full of Essex’s armed partisans, — the Lord Keeper 
put off liis hat and said, that he and those with him were sent to 
understand the meaning of this assembly, “ and to let them know, 
that if they had any particular cause of grief against any person 
whatsoever, they should have hearing and justice.” “There is a 
plot laid against my life,” answered Essex vehemently ; “ letters 
have been forged in my name — vnen have been hired to murder me 
iii my bed — mine enemies cannot be satisfied unless they suck my 
blood.” The Chief Justice assured him the queen would see him 
righted if he explained the matter, and the Lord Keeper seconding 
these promises, desired him to declare his grief, if not openly, yet 
in private, and he doubted not but to procure him full satisfaction. 
A tumultuous movement interrupted the conference, and voices 
cried aloud to Essex, “ They abuse you, my Lord — they betray you 
* — you are losing time.” The Lord Keeper immediately covered 
his head, and, turning towards the multitude, with a louder voice 
said, “ I do command you all, upon your allegiance, to Jay down 
your weapons and to depart.” ' His words were overpowered by 
impetuous shouts. “ Kill them ! kill them ! keep them fur hos- 
tages ! Away with the Great Seal!” Essex was not the man to 
stain himself with the murder of those who were but performing a 
duty, and in the most temperate and proper manner. He led them 
tu his “ book chamber,” where they hoped to prevail with him in 
private conference, but he would not hear them, and bidding them 
have patience half an hour, he left them, bolting the door, and 
planting there a guard of musketeers. Instantly drawing his 
sword, lie rushed out of the house, followed by most of the gentle- 
men in arms. His first disappointment was the finding the city 
streets empty, and no preaching at Paul's Cross, for the politic 
Elizabeth and her advisers had sent timely orders to the mayor and 
aldermen. Those who did see Essex and his followers as they ran 
tumultuously through the streets; and who heard the earl shorn, 
41 For ibe queen, my mistress ! For the queen ! For the queen { 
A plot is laid for my life!” re-echoed by the other gentlemen, 
instead of Joining the earl as they were entreated to do, contented 
• themselves with crying, “ God bless your honour !” or else gazed in 
blank astonishment, either not knowing or mistaking the cause of 
the excitement. Citizens — artificers — prentices — none joined him 
—not a man t and the ill-fated earl, after passing through Ludgate 
and Oheapside, not knowing what to do, entered the house of a 
“supposed friend "(Smith), then one of the sheriffs, who, “seeing 
the multitude, avoided himself out at a back door, when presently 
in divers parfii of the dty Essex was proclaimed a traitor, to the 
no less grief of the citizens, than fear of his followers.” One of the 


latter, a most esteemed and trusted servant of the earl, to provide 
for his own safety, hurried to Essex House, to Sir John Davis, who 
had charge of the four counsellors, and pretending to be sent by the 
earl, caused all four to be released. Many other of his friends now 
deserted Essex, who about two in the afternoon, leaving the house 
of the Sheriff, came to Gracechurcli Street, and there attempted to 
make a stand ; but though the mayor and others were at the upper 
end of the street, “ no one citizen or servant showed him any sign 
of assistance ” (Speed). He retired again towards St. Paul’s, mean- 
ing to pass Ludgate by the way that he came, but his progress was 
interrupted by barricades of empty carts, and several companies of 
pikemen and other troops called out by the Bishop of London. 
The earl was twicer shot through the hat, and forced back. Sir 
Christopher Blount, his stepfather, after being severely wounded in 
the head was taken prisoner. Young Tracy was slain, and several 
others injured. Retreating into Friday Street, Essex grew faint, 
and desired drink of some of the citizens, which they gave him. 
At Queenhithe he took boat, and “ with a mind distracted he rowed 
up the river, and landed at the water-gate of his own house, which 
he presently fortified,” with the full purpose of dying in his own 
defence — still, however, cherishing a hope that the citizens would 
join him. That hope was soon dismissed. Essex House was stormed 
by the Lord Admiral, yet not a man canie to his relief. The Count- 
ess of Essex, the Ludy Rich, and their gentlewomen, were permitted 
to depart, and then the garden was forced, so that the soldiers 
reached the very walls of the house. At that moment, when Essex’s 
defeat and ruin appeared certain, an affecting incident occurred,. 
Captain Owen Salisbury stood openly at a window bareheaded, seek- 
ing to obtain a soldier’s rather than a rebel’s death. A musket 
bullet from some person in the street struck him in the side of the* 
head ; — “ Oh, that thou hudst lic*on so much my friend as to have 
shot lint a little lower !” he exclaimed. As it was, however, the 
wound answered its purpose ; he died the next morning. Essex 
was by that time in the hands of his foes ; at ten o’clock at night he 
had yielded, d cm ring only that ho might be civilly used, and that 
he might have an honourable trial, lie was first taken to Lunbetli 
House, where for an hour or two lie remained with the Lord Areli 
bishop (“ his ever most loving, but then most mournful friend”) ; 
from thcuce lie was with some other lords conveyed to the Tower. 

Essex was tried and condemned ; the terrible nature of the pro- 
ceedings being immeasurably enhanced to the unhappy prisoner by 
the consideration that one of his dearest friends, Southampton, 
stood by his side sharing in his 0' siger, and that another, whom 
Essex had held scarcely less dear, and to whom he had rendered 
services for which a life-long gratitude might have been expected, 
stood foremost among the accusers who thirsted for his blood -that 
was the “greatest — meanest of mankind” — Bacon. Essex and 
Southampton were both condemned. The nobility of Essex's 
nature was never more apparent than then; being asked why 
judgment of death should not be passed upon him, his answer was 
principally an earnest appeal for his friend Southampton's life, being 
indifferent to his own. To the advice of the Lord Steward that he 
should implore the Queen’s mercy by acknowledging and confessing 
all his offences, he replied patiently but with dignity, that he could 
tint ask for mercy in that way ; he begged her Majesty's forgiveness 
in all humility; he would rather die than live in misery; he had 
cleared his accounts, had forgiven all the world, and was ready and 
willing to be out of it, 

* lie was executed oq Ash- Wednesday, the 25th of February, at 
about eight in the morning, in an inner court of the Tower, most 
probably on the spot w here a quadrangular space of ground is still 
marked by the different colour of the stones, in the front of the 
Beauchamp Tower (Fig. 1&72) : the spot on which so much noble 
blood has been poured forth, in sacrifice to the evil spirits of 
Ambition, Tyranny, and State-selfishness. At the time this able 
warrior, tolerant statesman, and accomplished mail thus perished, 
le t it not be forgotten that he was but comparatively young — not 
having reached his thirty- fourth year. 

Let us now puss over some two years. The people who had so 
loved and udtnired Essex, and so regretted and almost resented his 
fate, that when his harsh mistress and executioner went abroad, the 
altered greeting of -her subjects was too marked to be overlooked 
and mistaken -even these have well-nigh forgotten him in the 
variety* and incessant sequence of new events and new actors. 
But there is one who remembers him — Elizabeth herself. Sickness 
has begun to seize her. But there is a deeper malady than 
* physician can cure at work in her breast. She will take no medicine. 
The heat that parches her mouth an i her stomach so violently, that 
she is often in danger of being stifled by it, is but weak to that 
consuming fire that is ereying upon her heart. Bo dedp a nieluit 
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choly stamped upon her face and behaviour, that even the most 
ordinary observers take notice of it. Fatigue is wearing down her 
once powerful frame, but she will take no rest— such as her bed 
can give her. Her attendants grow alarmed. It is whispered that 
she is dying. Her ministers and others see it is necessary that some 
violence even shall be used, when they behold her lying on the floor 
in a state of such regal desolation os perhaps no poet or painter 
ever imagined — propped by cushions, her linger in her mouth, her 
eyes open, and fixed ever on the ground. By violence, in fact, she 
is drawn to bed at last, on the 21st of March, 1603 — in time to die 
there, three days after. 

And what was the meaning of this extraordinary prostration of 
heart and intellect? Some say it was excited by her reflections 
touching the succession; why it would be impossible to say, since 
James was ’a Protestant, and though a son to Mary, had done as 
mucli as he well could, without violating all appearances of decency, 
to divest himself in his dealings with Elizabeth of every feeling 
and duty that uttached to his relationship. Others said it was 
because her council had constrained her to grant a pardon to the 
Earl of Tyrone for his Irish insurrection ; a cause as evidently 
inadequate as the other to the effect produced. There remained but 
one solution of the difficulty — that it was grief and remorse for the 
fate of tho Earl of Essex; a solution that was readily caught up 
and acquiesced in by the public, and with the greater avidity, on 
account of the romantic narration of circumstances connected with 
Elizabeth and Essex that accompanied it, and explained the mystery 
that hung over the execution of such a man by one who \vas 
understood to have had so much love for him. We entreat our 
reader’s particular attention to this narration, for a reason that we 
shall presently explain. The writer is Dr. Birch, who collected 
the particulars and published them in his 4 Negotiations/ and whose 
account has been reprinted iu the 4 Memoirs of the Peers of 
England during the Reign of James/ from which we here 
transcribe. 

44 The following curious story was frequently told by Lady 
Elizabeth Spelman, great-grand-daughter of Sir Robert Carey, 
brother of Lady Nottingham, and afterwards Earl of Monmouth, 
whose curious memoirs of himself were published a few years ago 
by Lord Corkc : — When Catherine Countess of Nottingham was 
dying (as she did, according to his lordship’s own account, about a 
fortnight before Queen Elizabeth), she sent to her Majesty to desire 
that she might see her, in order to reveal something to her Majesty 
without tho discovery of which she could not die in peace. Upon 
the Queen’s coming, Lady Nottingham told her that while the Karl 
of Essex lay under sentence of death, lie was desirous of asking her 
Majesty's mercy in the manner prescribed by herself during the 
height of his favour ; the Queen having given him a ring, which, 
being sent to her as a token of his distress, might entitle him to her 
protection. But the Karl, jealous of those about him, and not 
earing to trust any of them with it, as he was looking out of his 
window' one morning, saw u boy with whose appearance lie was 
pleased ; and, engaging him by money and promises, directed him 
to carry the ring, which he took from ins finger and threw down, 
to Lady Scroope, a si^er of the Countess of Nottingham, and a 
friend of his Lordship, who attended upon the Queen ; and to beg 
of her tliui she would present it to her Majesty. The boy, by 
mistake, carried it to Lady No^iugham, who showed it to her 
husband, tho admiral, an enemy of Lord Essex, in order to take his 
advice. The admiral forbade her to carry it, or return any answer to 
the message ; but insisted upon her keeping the ring. The Countess 
of Nottingham, having made this discovery, begg<d the Queens 
forgiveness; but her Majesty answered, 4 Gad may forgive you, but 
I never can* and lefl the room with great emotion. Her mind 
was so struck with the story, that she never went into bed nor took 
any sustenance from that instant; for Camden is of opinion that 
her chief reason for suffering the Earl to be executed was his sup- 
posed obstinacy iu not applying to her for mercy. ..... Iu con- 
firmation of the time of the Countess’s death/ 1 continues the com- 
piler, 44 it now appears from the parish-register of Chelsea, extracted 
by Mr. Lysou ( 4 Environs of London/ ii. 120), that she died at 
Arundel House (Fig. 1574), London, February 25th, and was 
buried the .28th, 1603. Her funeral was kept at Chelsea, March 
21, and queen Elizabeth died three days afterwards !” 

Now we have a story to tell too. When in 1564 Mary Queen 


of Scots married Daruley, she sent to her fair cousin of England a 
diamond-ring in the form of a heart, in token of the event and her 
own affection. The ring was accompanied by some Latin verses by 
the chief Scottish scholar and poet of his time— Buchanan, and 
which liave been thus rendered into English : — 

This gem behold, the emblem of my heart 

From which my cousin's imago ne'er shall port ; 

Clear in it a lustre, spotless, does it shine, 

’Tie clear and spotless, os this heart of mine. 

What though the stone a greater hardness wear* 

Superior firmness still the figure bears. 

According to information which has been communicated to us 
with an implicit faith on tho part of our informants, that was 
the ring presented by Elizabeth to Essex, as being the most 
precious it was in her power to give him ; that was the ring given 
by poor Essex to the boy to be carried back to its giver in token 
he asked his life in a manner that would' liave made Elizabeth 
hut too happy to grant it, and which being kept back by the 
Countess of Nottingham, induced Elizabeth to allow him to 
44 perish ” iu what she esteemed 44 his pride /’ -that was the ring 
which, returning into Elizabeth’s hand, when the Countess of 
Nottingham on her death-bed made her fearful 4 revelations, sub- 
sequently passed into the hands of Elizabeth’s successor, and the 
original giver’s son, James. 

We have spoken at some length of the voyages of discovery 
begun with such remarkable energy and success in Elizabeth’s 
reign : the movement continued through succeeding reigns, and one 
of its consequences was the establishment of several of our West 
Indian colonies by Sir Thomas Warner, who had been James’s 
lieutenant of the Tower, and who at his return received the memo- 
rable ring from James as a peculiar mark of the value that was 
placed upon his services: and the ring has remained from that 
time to this in the possession of Sir Thomas Warner's family/who 
placed it upon their shield of arms, with the motto, 44 1 hold from 
the King,” and there it still forms a conspicious feature.* We 
hardly need add that the ring is kept in the strictest custody, as the 
most precious of all the family heir-looms. It consists simply of a 
plain circle, of a size to fit the thumb, anrl of a heart, formed of a 
rose diamond, which is fastened upon and across it at one part of 
the circle. 

The particulars of the closing scene are highly interesting, ami 
in the main so characteristic of Elizabeth as to bear evidence of their 
truth ; though their authenticity has been questioned on the 
ground that those who surrounded her limy have thought proper to 
make her speak as it best suited their objects that she should speak. 
On the 22nd she was asked by Secretary Cecil (who was accom- 
panied by the Lord Admiral and the Lord- Keeper) to name her 
successor. Starting, Elizabeth said, 44 1 told you my seat has been 
the seut of kings; I will have no rascal to succeed me.” Oin- 
could almost imagine that her thought was, that the ministers would 
raise an Englishman — perhaps one of themselves — to the kingly 
dignity ; for what followed uppears to show that she could not 
have meant to refer to James us the 44 rascal.” Cecil asked her 
what she meant by the words — no rascal ? She answered, a king 
should succeed her; and who could that be but her cousin of 
.Scotland ? Was that her absolute will ? they inquired ; but she 
would bear no more questioning. Some time after, and while she lay 
speechless on her bed, Cecil again besought her to give them a 
sign if she would have the king of Scots to succeed her. Elizabeth 
then raised herself suddenly up, and clasping her hands togclhc: , 
held them over her head in evident signification of a crown. She 
died early the next morning, seemingly iu a stupor, and free from 
^ pain ; having reigned forty-four years, and being then sixty-nine 
years of age. 

* Iu returning our wannest thanks to the lady who has fiimiahed. us with tho 
means of tracing tho history of this most interesting of gems, and who lias the 
best possible means of knowing the accuracy of the foots upon which that 
history rests, we believe wo may add, that the absence from England of tho 
’head of Hie family, who holds a high official appointment In one of the West 
Indian colonies, alone prevents us from giving a representation of the ring 
among the engravings of the present period. Tho ring is, as we .have stated 
looked upon, and justly, as a precious heir-loom ; It is deposited in one of tho 
most respectable of London banking-houses, and only permitted to be seen by 
tho direct permission of tho head of the family. We liave reason to hopo *.ve 
si mil bo able to include it in the engravings of tho next period. 
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CHAPTEB IL-ECCLESI ASTIGAL ANTIQUITIES. 


HE general history of the progress 
of the mighty religious changes that 
mark the present period, has been 
glanced at in connexion with the 
proceedings of the monarch whose 
personal conduct and state policy 
mainly originated those changes, and 
in connexion with the favour or dis- 
favour shown to them by his succes- 
sors, down to the final establishment 
of the new faith during the reign of 
Elizabeth. And our previous no- 
tices of the subject have been neces- 
sarily confined, for the most part, to such generals. But if we 
consider that every step in that eventful progress was won by the 
most sublime heroism on the part of individual men and women, 
many of them humble in position, and unknown even now by name, 
many of them among the mo?t learned and eminent of the land,— 
if we consider the variety of circumstances evidenced by the fact, 
that the contest lay not only between people of the same county, 
city, town, Village, or hamlet, but even in thousand* of cases between 
tin* inhabitants of the same house; where parents were divided 
against their children, or the wife against her husband, — if we 
consider these ciroumstances, we may readily understand why the 
complete history of the English Reformation unites all the inte- 
rest of a deeply interesting and most tragical romance, with the 
record of facts more truly momentous perhaps in their ultimate 
operation on the national mind and prospects, than any that have 
happened in England since the Romish missionaries first preached 
in it the doctrines of Christianity. Some of the passages of that 
romance we now proceed to give. 

Various sigus and portents gave warning of the coming Re- 
formation even so early as the reign of Henry VII., while yet the 
Romish clergy stood firm on their proud eminence, controlling 
or performing nearly all the business of the nation. The favour- 
ite* doctrines and traditions of the church began to be brought in 
question, its ancient customs to fall gradually into disuse. In 
particular, the holy images and shrines of the kiiqptam found fewer 
anil fewer visitants and offerings ; for new opinions concerning their 
true character began to find utteranoe among the common people. 
Thus, one John Bloinstone was accused of saying, “ there was as 
much virtue in an herb as in the Image of the Virgin Mary, and 
that it was foolishness to go on pilgrimage to the image of Our 
Lady of Doncaster, Walringhom, or of the Tower of the city of 
Coventry ; for a man might as well worship the blessed Virgin by 
the fireside in the kitchen as in the fbresaid places, and as well 
when he eeeth his mother or sister as In visiting the images, because 
they be no more but dead stocks and stones." 

Richard Higkam of Coventry, again, was changed : with saying, 
that if U 0ur Lady of Tower was put into the Are, it would make 
a good fire," — by no means so innoxious a truism as might at first 
sight appear, being tantamount to recommending that tlto said 
“ Our Lady of Tower M should be burned, and wo hid wise under- 
stood, no doubt. John Falkes, of the samO place, was wttll mote 
plainspokeu. ** Her head shall be hoar or [et»] I offer to her that 
is but a Mock : if it could speak to me, I would give it an halfpenny 
worth ofola;" 

It was la Vain attempted to stop the movement by severe laws, 
carried out to the severest extremes, even to the fire and the stake. 
*Tlie torrent rolled on — tho more fiercely for the impediments cast 
iii its way. Every single victim gave rise to a host of others. One 
of the modes of torment is thus described : — “ Their necks were tied 
last to a post or stay with towels, uud their hands holden that they 
might not atir, and so the iron being hot was put to their cheeks, 
and thus bare they the prints and marks of the Lord Jesus about 
them.” More refined cruelty was practised on the feelings and 
affections, as in’ the case of William Ty Is worth, in Amersham. who 
was burnt in 1508: the flames that consumed him were lighted by 
his only daughter, whom the wretches who managed the executiou 
Vol. il. , , • 


compelled to perform that horrid office. The deeply affecting 
story of Laurence Ghest also, “burned fa Salisbury for the matter 
of the Sacrament,” is another example: u He was of a comely and 
tall personage, and otherwise, as appeaiefth, not unfriended, for the 
which the bishop and the close (the canons) were the more loth to 
burn him, but kept him in prison the space of two years. This 
Laurence had a wife and seven children, wherefore, they thinking 
to expugn and persuade his mind by stirring of his fatherly affection 
toward his children, when the time came which they appointed for 
his burning, as he was at the stake, they brought before him his 
wife and his fbresaid seven children. At the right whereof, although , 
nature is commonly wont to work in other, yet in him, religion 
overcoming nature, made his constancy to remain immoveable ; in 
such sort, as when his wife began to exhort and desire him to favour 
himself, he again desired her to be content, and not to be a block 
to his way, for lie was in a good course, running toward the mark 
of his salvation ; and so, fire being put to him, he finished his life, 
renouncing not only wife and children, but also himself, to follow 
Christ. As he was in burning, one of the bishop’s men threw a 
firebrand at his face; whereat the brother of Laurence, standing 
by, ran at him with his dagger, and would have slain him had he 
not been otherwise staid 9 * (Fox). All these cases belong to the 
reign of Henry VII. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a. powerful impulse was given to 
the movement by the tales that nqw came more frequently than 
before to the popular ear, in illustration of the dissolute lives of the 
monks in their monasteries, which was in fact acknowledged by the 
Papal bulls. The great abbey of St. Alban’s hod become espe- 
cially infamous for its profligacy. Almost every kind of vice is 
' ascribed to its iuhubitants, iu the letter still extant of the Catholic 
Archbishop Morton to the Abbot, commanding reform. This 
was a fact calculated most powerfully to influence the minds oi 
the people against the religion to which the monks belonged ; for 
it is always to be remembered, that the theory of their life was to 
fulfil the desire for a very high state of human purity and holi- 
ness, which is common more or less to all men of thoughtful, 
enthusiastic natures, and which they alone professed to be able to 
fulfil. But when imposture was found very frequently accom- 
panying profligacy, when it was seen that the ministers of a religion 
were often practising upon the credulity of its votaries, it became 
a still easier matter to connect the individual with the faith, and 
to look on both with the same disgust. When the Dominicans 
(ftd the Franciscans were at enmity with each other, and the latter 
betrayed the scandalous impositions of the former, it was no wonder 
the people went further than the tale-bearers would have lmd them, 
and believed the worst of both parties. Here is but one of many 
cases on record : at Boxley, in Kent, there was a crucifix of groat 
size, known as the Rood of Grace, and which was held in especial 
veneration ; as well it might be, considering the extraordinary cha- 
racter of the image of Christ that was upon it. This image, when 
worshippers knelt before it and presented their offerings, would roll 
its eyes, bend its brows, move its lips, shake its head, hands, and 
feet, whilst it graciously inclined its body in acknowledgment ; or 
whilst, if displeased, it exhibited its displeasure in an equally intel- 
ligible manner. But among the crowds of devotees who flocked 
to Boxley, there was one Nicholas Partridge, who, when he bent 
before the Rood of Grace, occupied himself much more curiously 
than devoutly in trying to penetrate into the mystery of the image. 
He seems to have been so interested by the result as to have deter- 
mined to pursue his inquiries farther, and watching his opportunity, 
lighted at lost upon ati inner world of springs and wheels that 
looked vary much like the work of some exceedingly skilful but 
unprincipled human agents. What an exhibition was that to be 
pxposed to the people of England, and their monarch Henry VTTT. ! 
who, to see and enjoy it with his own eyes, liad the Rood brought 
to court, where it was made to nod, wink, bow, and perform all its 
other amusing evolutions, amid the laughter of the unthinking, and 
the sorrow and disgust of tho truly pious, of each and dll denomi- 
nations! That exposure was not made until the latter part of the 
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reign ; but similar exposures of the same kind, though of a Jess | 
exciting degree, marked also the earlier. 

Particular incidents had in some cases the effect of appearing to 
reform the belief of particular and important portions of the com- 
monwealth. Thus was it with the people of the city of London, 
who, however prepared previously to change, do not seem to have 
actually changed until the death of the citizen Hunne, in 1514 ; 
then they performed the operation almost en masse. Ii untie had 
dared to sue a Romish parson for bringing him, the king’s subject, 
before a foreign power,— the pope’s legate, then sitting in the Spi- 
ritual Court. . The church, in revenge, shut him up as a heretic in 
the Lollards' Tower of St. Paul’s, where he wus privily murdered, 
and subsequently the body burned in Smiildicld. The excitement 
was terrible; and the metropolis was in effect reformed by that 
affair. 

Of the individual cases of martyrdom that occurred durifig the 
reign of Henry V III., two nre especially interesting, those of James 
Baynhuni and Anne Askew. The execution of Person, Test wood, 
and Fihncr before Windsor Castle (Fig. 1580) in 1544 need only 
be thus referred to iu passing. Janies Baynlmni was brought before 
.Sir Thomus More, the Chancellor, at his house in Chelsea, iu 1531, 
on the ground of heresy ; and was detained there in a kind of 
free custody for a time, lint when More, according to the account 
of Fox, saw he could not prevail in perverting him to his sect, he 
“cast him in prison in his [Mord'sJ house, and shipped him ut-lhe 
tree in his garden, called the Tree of Troth, and after sent him to 
the Tower to be racked ; and so he was. Sir Thomas More being 
present himself, till in a manner he had lamed him, because lie 
would not accuse the gentleman of the Temple of his acquaintance, 
nor would not show where his books were; and because Ids wife 
denied them to be at his house, she was sent to the Fleet, and their 
goods confiscated." We trust Fox's well-known credulity has 
here a little misled him : that the illustrious Chancellor was not 
altogether free from the besetting sin of the age’s intolerance is 
probable, but lie could hardly have been the author of the exces- 
sive inhumanity here ascribed to him. Baynham, in the end, 
consented to abjure bis heresies, and do penance. On one Sunday in 
February, 153‘J, the good people of Loudon were reguled with the 
sight of a procession in which llayulinni appeared conspicuous, 
making the best of his way to Paul’s Cross. There the penitent 
stood on high, with a lighted taper in one hand alid a bundle of 
fagots in the other (Fig. 1584), and listened to a sermon befitting 
the occasion, Buynhmn was then permitted to return to his home 
uninjured — lie had escaped — and loud and long, no doubt, were the 
congratulations of his Cutliolic friends. One month only, however, 
elapsed before Baynhuni once more culled his friends together, and 
spoke of the deep anguish he felt at his conduct. The following 
Sunday he w*as iu St. Austin’s Chinch, and then*, to the astonish- 
ment of the congregation, he stood before them in his pew, 
“declaring openly with weeping tears, that he hud denied Cod, 
and prayed all the people to forgive him, and to beware of his 
weakness, and not to do us lie did.” II is fate was now sealed 
irrevocably. But it was desirable to obtain a second recantation, 
and these were the gentle methods employed. 41 A fortnight he 
lay,” continues Fox, “in t lie bishop's coal-house in the stocks, uitli 
i rons upon his legs; then he was earned to the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s, and there chaiucd to a post, two nights; then he was 
carried to Fulham, where he was cruelly handled by the space of 
a seven night; then to the Tower, where lie lay a fortnight, 
scourged with whips to make him revoke his opinions : from thence 
he was carried, to Barking, then to Chelsea, und there condemned, 
and so to Newgate to be burned.” 

Anne Kyme, or Askew, was a young married lady of good family. 
Iler father was Sir William Askew, of Kelsey, in Lincolnshire ; 
her husband, Kyme, a neighbour, with whom she had been forced 
into a marriage whilst very young, and probably from mercenary 
motives, as Kyme was wealthy. Anne was beautiful, high-spirited, 
and intellectual : and presents another example of the learned ladies 
of whom that age w.as so rife. Anne's learning led to serious 
results. She had studied the Scriptures profoundly, and, draw- 
ing her conclusions upon religious matters from them, became 
a convert to the Reformed faith. Whut her intellect taught her to 
believe, her tongue dared to avow, though the Bloody Statutes w r crc 
then in full force, sending martyr after martyr to the rack And to the 
stake, aud she could have had no reason to expect exemption from 
the fiery ordeal. Iler first and her bitterest adversary was her own- 
husband, who drove her — the mother of his two children — from his 
doore. Anne went to London to sue for a separation. There the 
sufferer for conscience* sake met with friends among the ladies 
resident at court. Queen Catherine Farr herself most probably 


favoured Anne, aud became, as we have before pointed out, almost 
if not quite a convert to the views which Anne fearlessly taught 
and disseminated, both verbally, and by distributing books and 
tracts of the Reformers. Catherine's stolen readings of some c* 
these prohibited productions, and her strong tendency to believe iu 
them, led to that doctrinal dispute with Henry, which was so neur 
proving fatal to her. “A good hearing this,” exclaimed the 
savage controversialist king, “ when women become such clerks ; 
and a thing much to my comfort, to come iu my old age to be 
taught by my wife.” But Catherine soon saw her error and her 
danger, und, when he uttered tiie words, “ Kate, I know you, you 
are become a doctor,” she made him believe that her opposition 
hail been solely designed to beguile him of the sense of his bodily 
pain. “Ah !” cried he, “ is it so, sweetheart ? Then we are friends 
again.” And so when Ihe Chancellor Wriothcsly, who had orders 
to arrest Catherine, came witli forty men of the guard, Henry 
received him with various choice epithets — as knave! arrant 
knave! fool! beast! — and Wriothcsly was glad to make the 
best of bis way out of the royal presence. That was a scene 
Wriothcsly was not likely soon to forget ; the remembrance of it 
may have given him additional energy in that other and most 
revolting one, when he applied his own hand to the rack on which 
lay A line Askew in torture, hoping to extort from her something 
that might enable the fool and beast yet to bring on his royal 
mistress, or some of those about her person, tlie doom she had so 
narrowly escaped. But Anne could not be brought by any anguish 
to say that which might compromise them, At her examination in 
the Tower, when she was asked how she had gained comfort and 
food iu prison if she had no powerful friends — a question that, as 
well us the reply, opens a dreadful view of her prison-sufferings — 
she replied, “ Jl/// maid bemoaned my wretched condition to the 
apprentices in the streets , and some of them sent me money, but I 
never knew their names. Iler examiners were certain that many 
ladies hud sent her moneys and so it is clear they had, at the greatest 
possible risk. Pressed bard on this point, Anne said, “ My maid 
once told me that a man in a blue coal hud given her ten shii lings 
for me, saying that they came from Lady Hertford ; and at another 
time, that a man in a violet coat had given her eight shillings for 
me, saying that they came from Lady Denny; but whether these 
accounts are true, 1 have no certain knowledge ; 1 can speak only 
ns to the young woman’s report.” Some of the council were 
supposed to have rendered her secret, support, but she denied this. 
She went to Sinithfield as heroically as she had gone to the dungeon 
and the rack. No one wus prosecuted on her testimony, but it is 
very possible that, her influence and example assisted to bring others 
to the fiery furnace of martyrdom: indeed we find a gentleman of 
the royal household died with her — and for the same particular crime, 
disbelieving the real presence. They were chained to separate! 
stakes, aud at two others stood a Shropshire clergyman and a poor 
London tailor — also victims to the Bloody Statutes. A pulpit was 
reared opposite, in which preached the apostate Shaxton, formerly 
Bishop of Salisbury, who, after forfeiting bis bishopric rather than 
sanction the passing of the Six Articles -after enduring long 
poverty and captivity — had given ivay at lust under the fear of 
death, and now exhibited the pitiable spectacle of a weak, false 
denier of his conscience, who, to obtain a miserable livelihood from 
court, spent his learning and abilities iu eudeavouring to pervert 
others, llis example was not a very inviting one, and Anne Askew 
had already refused to follow it, when lie came to the Tower from 
the commission to persuade her to renew more effectually a sub- 
mission with which, when she was first arrested, she had obtained 
a temporary freedom on bail. Anne hud gathered courage from 
suffering since then, and sharply reproved him for liis falsehood, 
telling him it had been better for him if he had never been born. 
His declamation and appeals were just as unsuccessful now. She 
and her heroic companions rejected the renewed offers of pardon on 
(equitation made at the conclusion of his discourse, and thus with 
wonderful courage died (Fig. 1585). 

It is of course to the reign of Mary that the “ noble army of 
martyrs ” chiefly belongs ; aud as we read of their heroism and their 
sufferings, it is difficult to say which of two opposite and contra- c 
dictory feelings predominates — an earnest aud reverential admiration 
that makes us proud to think we are men, since humanity can raise 
itself to such heights of self-sacrifice, or a sense of the deepest 
humiliation and abasement to be one of a class of beings that can 
inflict such revolting tortures upon its own kind, on account of 
speculative differences of belief. All the horrors we have hitherto 
had occasion to describe in connexion with the reign .of Henry were 
revivc’d, though, it must be owned, from more honest .motives, in 
the reign of Murv, which happily was almost as brief os it wnp 
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“bloody;” commencing in February, 1555, with Rogers at South- 
field, Bishop Hooper at Gloucester, and Dr. Taylor at Hudlcigh, 
where a well-known stone (Fig. 1583) still marks the place, and 
ending in 1558, after the immolation at the altar of bigotry of nearly 
three hundred persons. Speed thus classifies them. Five bishops, 
twenty-one divines, eight gentlemen, eighty-four artificers, a hundred 
husbandmen, servants, and labourers, twenty-six wives, twenty 
widows, nine unmarried women, two boys, and two infants — of whom, 
lie says, one was whipped to death by Bonner, and the other, coming 
first into life whilst the anguished mother was surrounded by the 
flames, was made (wilfully) to share its parent's doom. But these 
facts only bring before us a part, and hardly the most considerable 
part, of the sufferings of our martyrs. Many of them were subjected 
to the most horrible barbarities bofore execution ; hosts of others cn- 
. nred the mere preliminary inflictions, who escaped the final agony 
oy submission, or through other causes. Strype, with Covcrdalc for 
his authority, says some were “thrown into dungeons, noisome 
holes, dark, loathsome, and stinking corners ; other some lying in 
fetters and chains, and loaded w'ith so many irons that they could 
scarcely stir. Some tied in the stocks with their heels upwards ; 
some having their legs in the stocks, and their necks chained to the 
wall with gorgets of iron. Some with hands and legs in the stocks 
at once. Sometimes both hands in and both legs out ; sometimes 
the right hand with the left leg, or the left hand with the right leg, 
fastened in the stocks with manacles and fetters, having neither 
stool nor stone to sit on, to ease their woeful bod.ies. Some standing 
in Skevington's gyves, which were most painful engines of iron 
[compressing the limbs together], with their bodies doubled ; some 
whipped and scourged, beaten with rods, and buffeted with fists ; 
some having their hands burned with a candle to try their patience, 
nr force them to relent ; some hunger-pitied, and some miserably 
famished and starved.” The known treatment of Cutlibcrt Simpson 
furnishes an apt commentary upon this passage. We learn from 
one of his letters written to his friends to describe his treatment in 
the Tower, that he was first set in u rack of iron (the gyves before 
mentioned), in order to induce him to tell the names of the members 
of a body of religious reformers, of whom he was the deacon ; then, 
on another day, that he had his two fore-fingers hound together, ami 
nil arrow drawn between them so rapidly that the blood burst out, 
and the arrow brake ; and lastly, that he was twice put on the rack, 
the engine properly so called, and in which position he is represented 
in our engraving (Fig. 1511). 

But the names that have most deeply entered into the hearts of 
Englishmen in connexion with the mighty business of the ’Reforma- 
tion, are those of Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer, the three most 
illustrious of Mary’s victims. Ridley was a powerful preacher, and 
an able denouncer of what he deemed popish superstitions. He first 
attacked the images and holy water, then transu bstantiation, then 
other doctrines; and he became the assistant of Cruuincr in framing 
the celebrated forty-one Articles. The enlightened charitable insti- 
tutions founded by Edward VI. owed, it is well known, their origin 
to a sermon of Ridley’s. The bells that rung for Queen Mary’s 
accession, rang Ridley’s knell. He was sit once flung into prison, 
and there remained until brought forth to debate on the doctrines 
that he denied, if that could be called a debate which took place 
amid a perfect Babel of uproar, hissing, and hooting. Ridley was 
a practised and courageous controversialist; but he wsis at hist 
fain to exclaim, amid the overpowering clamour, “ I have but one 
tongue, I cannot answer at once to you all.” In the opinions of 
his friends, however, he acquitted himself with triumphant ability. 
Next day, good old Latimer — he was then upwards of eighty — was 
brought to be baited in the sume arena — St. Mary’s church, Oxford, 
so weak and faint after his imprisonment, that he could hardly 
stand. “Hal good masters,” said he, “ 1 pray ye be good to an 
old man. You may be once as old as 1 am : you may come to this 
nge and this debility.” And how was his prayer responded to ? He 
had presently to exclaim, that in his time and day he had spoken 
before great kings more than once, for two or three hours togfiher, 
without interruption ; “ but now,” says he, “ if I may speak the 
truth by your leaves, I cannot be suffered to declare my mind before 
# you, no, not by the space of a quarter of an hour without snatches, 
revilings, checks, rebukes, taunts, such as I have not felt the like 
in such an audience all my life long.” How this famous contro- 
versy ended under such circumstances we need not say. When next 
Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer were brought before the public eye 
in St. Mary’s church, they were asked, if they would now turn or 
not ; but they bade them read on (their condemnation) in the name 
of God, for they were not so minded. Eighteen months after, in 
the ditch on the north side of Oxford, now a part of the town itself, 
mg marked by the beautiful sculptured Martyrs' Memorial that 


has recently been erected, the stakes and fagots were rcartd for 
the execution of Ridley and Latimer. Ridley— firm and strong of 
mind and frame — came to the spot with a lively step, but turned 
back to meet his feebler brother-martyr, and, kissing him on the 
cheek, encouraged him : 44 Be of good heart, brother ; for God will 
either assuage the fury of the flames, or strengthen us to bear it.” 
There was the usual sermon, with the text, “ Though I give iny 
body to be burned, and have not charity , it proflteth me nothing.” 
Many fearful and fantastic cases are on record of the misuse of 
Scripture texts; but we hardly know one more extraordinary 
than this. Men burning their fellow-men for their opinions, with 
a preliminary lecture on charity! Certainly, Dr. Smith's sermon 
was to very little profit, for the martyrs showed no disposition to 
change. Ridley, ever prompt,' immediately prepared for the last 
ordeal — taking off his own clothes, and giving them away to the 
bystanders, with whatever trifling articles he had about him, such 
as a new groat, some nutmegs, bits of ginger, and a dial. Latimer 
had to be stripped by others. The two stood up by the fagots, and 
the chains were bound round iliem. During this operation a change 
seemed to pass over the venerable Latimer (Fig. 1589). The spirit 
had before been willing etiongh, though the flesh was weak : but 
now, with liis shroud about him, he seemed no longer decrepit, 
withered, bowed — but erect, and 44 as comely a father as one might 
behold and gave utterance to that ever-tncmorable prophecy — 
“ Hr of good comfort , Mastrr Ridley , and play the man ; we shall 
this day light such a rafidle , by God's grace, in England, as, 1 
trust , shall never be put out .” And did they not? Gunpowder was 
fastened to each. Latimer was quickly put out of pain with its 
assistance, but it was long before the tire penetrated through the 
mass of fuel to the gunpowder that hung about Ridley’s neck : so 
that it did not explode until his extremities were consumed, lie 
bore his tortures with unquailing courage. Burnet considers him to 
have been the, ablest man — for piety, learning, and solid judgment — 
of all that adorned the Kefnrniulion. 

Five months later, perished U runnier, afier u continual series of 
endeavours to shake his constancy, which, alas ! were for a time 
hut too successful. 1 1 is enemies, with :l truly Satanic malignity, 
induced him to wreck' his conscience in the hope of saving his life, 
and then would not spare that lift*. How unutterable imi-t have 
been the anguish of Cranmer’s mind at the hour of the discovery of 
the position in which his weakness had placed him! And, once 
humiliated, his enemies prepared to bow him utterly to the earth — 
to .steep him to the very lips in moral degradation. We may ima- 
gine what a susceptible and essentially upright spirit, as Cranmcr’s 
was, must have .suffered when — on the very eve of appealing before 
a God of truth, and of leaving a last example to the world — he was 
l educed to utter that equivocation, if no worse, to Dr. Cole, Pro- 
vost of Eton, whom Mary sent to him — that he remained firm in 
the Catholic faith, as lie had recently professed it ; and when he 
consented to transcribe and deliver a recantation that had been 
prepared for him to speak when he came to the place of death. 
But Cranmer could not die thus a traitor to himself. Relieved, iu 
some degree, from the terrible presence of fear by the certainty of 
hjs doom, Ids higher nature began to assert itself. His enemies — 
little anticipating the sceiie^that was to ensue — required his recanta- 
tion to be read in public, before* Ids execution ; so they took him 
to St. Mary’s church, and set him on a stage or platform, raised a 
moderate height from the ground, and placed iu front of the pulpit 
in which Dr. Cole was to preach the last sermon Cranmer was to 
hear. The archbishop s dress was a bare and rugged gown, and an 
old square cap, 44 in which he was exposed to the contempt of all 
men.” But there were heroic thoughts at work that were to glorify 
for ever that base garb, and to redeem, most grandly, all past 
emirs and vacillations. After Dr. Cole’s exhortation, Cramne* 
spake, and these were some of his words : 44 Now,” said he, 44 1 co.ne 
to i lie great thing that troublcth my conscience more than any otner 
tiling that 1 ever said or did in my life; and that is, the setting 
abroad of writings contrary to the truth which I thought in my 
heart, and writ for fear of death, and to save my life, if it might be ; 
and that is, all such bills which I have written or signed with mine 
own hand since my degradation, wherein I have written many things 
untrue. And forasmuch as my hand offended in writing contrary 
to my heart, therefore my hand shall be first punished. For if I 
may come to the fire, it shall be first burned. And as Tor the pope, 
I refuse him, as Christ’s enemy, and Antichrist, with all his false 
doctrine.” lie was not allowed to conclude, but he had said enough 
— quite enough to excite the bitterest hate of his enemies, and to 
ensure for ever the reverence of all other men. He was pulled down 
(Fig. 15S0) from the platform by the 44 friars and other papists” 
present, and with all lmste brought to the ditch over against Balliol 
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College, where Ridley and Latimer had before suffered. Here they 
stripped him to the shirt, took off his shoes, bound him to the stake, 
and lighted the fire. Cvunmcr stood perfectly self-possessed— 
resolved : no weak murmur escaped him. When he saw the 
eager flames rising, he neither shrunk from the pain nor the death 
they were to inflict, but thrusting his right hand into them, was 
heard repeatedly exclaiming, “ This unworthy hand ! This unworthy 
hand !” and continued to the last to hold it out. “ When the fire 
raged more fiercely,” says Godwin, “ his body abided as immoveable 
as the stake whereto he was fastened, and lifting up his eyes toward 
heaven, he exclaimed, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !” And so 
he died ; u more truly brave man than others, who, not having the 
same quick and subtle imagination to disturb them in their pur- 
poses, obtained the reputation which really belonged to those who, 
like Cranmer, seeing and fettling* in all their intensity the lmrrors 
that had to be encountered, did so at the last encounter and conquer 
them. 


Turning from the effects of the religious changes of the sixteenth 
century upon the national mind, and on the individual persons who 
most actively promoted them, whether a* victims or persecutors, wo 
sire reminded, by the groups of cathedrals and other ancient churches 
(in pages 61 and 64), of the effect of those changes upon the build- 
ings devoted to God, upon the services performed in them, and, 
above all, upon their olliciating priests. 

The effect of these changes on our ecclesiastical structures can 
only be described in one word — as most lamentable. The* noblest 
series of edifices, as a whole, that the world possesses, were, prior to 
tho Reformation, enhanced by a no less noble series of adornments 
of the highest character, from the hands of painters and sculptors, 
and artistical decorators, whose very existence in such number, and 
of such excellence, in this country, centuries ago, sceius but as t he 
dream of some enthusiastic antiquary ; so complete lias been the gulf 
that, the Reformation, and other and later influences, have put 
between our England and their England — between u* and them. 
It is impossible to overrate the injury done to art by our reforming 
forefathers: we can only hope that the good done to religion was 
an ample counterbalance. But, it was said, all these artistical deco- 
rations are styterslilious : that was the idea that worked so much 
destruction among our sculptured angels, holy saints, ami courageous 
martyrs; it was that which pulled down our exquisitely-carved 
rood-lofts and our richly-painted windows (St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, l'ig. 1621), one of the latest of the class, may show thole was 
some excuse for the long-prevailing notion of the lost art); it was 
that which tore up our decorated brasses, that had made the very 
floors radiant with the grace and fancy of flic? artist, and the sweet 
uud holy piety expressed in the life-breathing efligy of the departed 
spirit, as it still clasped the bunds in prayer, still looked up towards 
the sky, year after year, and century after century, as though 
absorbed into so high a state of spiritual being, that it eared not to 
break the spell that bound it. Perhaps no class of works (with the 
exception of the pictures, which, being easily moveable, were 
entirely swept away) suffered more than the brasses. The windows 
w r ere elevated, and so were a large proportion of the sculptures, and 
modes and seasons were therefore * requisite for their extensive 
injury ; but every zealot who entered the sacred edifice could set to 
work with a chisel uud a liamn.,: to strip away a beautiful brass 
from the floor, or mutilate it, when it was not convenient to finish 
the business : consequently the art of monumental brasses has also 
become, until of late years, a “ lost,” one — the relics having been 
too few, too unimportant, or too much hidden from tie' general eye, 
to have kept the art in recollection for any practical purposes. 
Both these lost aris, however, we hope yet to see entirely found 
again : assuredly we have, within the lust few years, made a good 
beginning. We may add that the value of our ancient brass 
memorials, as examples of costume, is now not. only generally 
acknowledged, but turned to excellent account. Our two engrav' 
ings (Figs. 1630, 1631) furnish interesting data of this kind. 

The idea of the idolatrous nature of the images, relies, and 
shrines of the churches of the middle ages, had fast possession of great 
numbers of the English people, hy the time the minister Cromwell, 
in 1537, commenced his war against them. There were plenty of 
willing hands to light the consuming fires for the famous shrines then 
brought to Loudon — comprising, among others, those of our Lady of 
Walsingham, Ipswich, and Islington — that lmd been enriched with 
the offerings of many generations of worshippers. The most 
sumptuous of the works destroyed at this crisis was Thomas-a- 
Becket’s shrine at Canterbury'. And, once begun, the proceedings 
were vigorously carried on. In the following year, Cromwell thus 
issued liis commands to the clergy : — “ Such feigned images as ye 


know in any of your cures to be so abused with pilgrimages, or 
offerings of anything made thereunto, ye shall, for avoiding of that 
most detestable offence of idolatry, forthwith take down, and 
without delay ; and shall suffer from henceforth no candles, tapers, 
or images of wax to be set iffore any image or picture, but only the 
light that commonly goeth across the church by the rood-loft, the 
light before the sacrament of the altar, and the light above the sepul- 
chre, which, for the adorning of the church and divine service, ye 
shall suffer to remain.” 

There was a pause in the latter years of Henry VII I/s life (for 
he was then a Catholic, and a more intolerant one tliau any of 
his predecessors) ; and on the accession of his Protestant heir, 
Edward, Cranmer and the Protector appeared dubious about 
reviving it. The constantly-increasing portion of the people who 
•had embraced Protestantism waited for some time patient, though 
in a state of great suspense ; but growing weary of the delay, they 
again renew’d! their labours. We give one or two examples, 
curiously illustrative of the very equivocal posture of affairs at the 
time. 

The curate and churchwardens of St. Martin’s, in Ironmonger 
Lane, London, took down the crucifix, and the images and pictures 
of the saints, and painted the walls instead with texts of Scripture. 
They were cited before the council on the complaint of Bonner; 
and having asked pardon, the council, “ in respect of their sub- 
mission, and of some other reasons which did mitigate their offence,” 
did not imprison them, but ordered them to provide a crucifix, or 
at least some painting of it till one were ready, and to beware of 
such rashness for the future.” 

On May-day following, the people of Portsmouth pulled down 
the images and crucifixes from the walls of various churches in that 
town. In one of the latter, the image (or statue) of St John the 
Evangelist, that, stood in a chancel by the high altar, was taken 
away, and a table of alabaster broken. An eye was also bored out, 
and the side pierced, of an image of ’Christ crucified. 

Gardiner complained loudly, but. Ridley led a still louder outcry 
on the side of the popular feeling, by a Lent sermou against images 
and holy water, which rang from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. The excitement was at its height, when an order (in 
Fclmary, 1548) for the removed iff all images restored tranquillity 
among the Protestants. And as Edward, or Edward’s ministers, like 
Henry VI 11., hail no objection to make public reforms aid their 
private interests, the seizure was ordered, for the king’s use, of 
all the plate, jewels, vestments, and general furniture of the sacred 
edifices, that could be spared- which meant, in effect, the barbarous 
dismantling of them to relieve temporary difficulties of the treasury, 
or enrich the royal wardrobe. “ Among other things that came 
into the king’s possesion, by virtue of this commission, was good 
store of linen, good and bad, as- surplices, altar-cloths, towels, 
napkins,” &c. (Strype.) The amount of treasure gained by these 
unscrupulous proceedings was almost incredible. The great 
cathedrals of course furnished the richest booty. Bishop Ridley 
petitioned that the “haberdashery” of the churches, found in his 
diocese of London, might be given up to him for tho benefit of the 
Christ Church Hospital, and this was conceded; but the churches, 
were everywhere loft in a state almost of primitive plainness. 

The religious services in the English churches were not changed 
suddenly, but by slow and intermitting movements. The first — of 
momentous character — was the introduction of the Scriptures in the 
common language. The first printed English translation of any 
part of the Scriptures was Tyndal’s New Testament, published in an 
octavo volume, at Antwerp, in 1526, and circulated secretly but 
largely throughout England — to the great discomfort of Wolsey 
and the Roman Catholic dignitaries generally. Burnet tells a 
pleasant story respecting this book : — “ T unstall, then Bishop of 
Loudon, being a man of invincible moderation, would do nobody 
hurt, yet endeavoured as he could to get their books into his hands ; 

1 so, being at Antwerp in the year 1529, as he returned from his 
embassy at the treaty of Cambray, he sent for one Packington, an 
English merchant there, and desired him to see how many New 
Testaments, of Tyudal’s translation, he might have for money 
I’ackingtoii, who was a secret favourer of Tyndal, told him wimt 
the bishop proposed. Tyndal was very glad of it; for, being con- 
vinced of some faults in his work, he was designing a new and more 
correct edition ; but he was poor, and the former impression not 
being sold off, he could not go about it ; so he gave Packington all 
the copies that lay in his hands, for which the bishop paid the price, 
nrnl brought them over and burnt them publicly in Cheapside. 
This had such an hateful appearance in it, being' generally called a 
burning of the word of God, that people from thence concluded 
there must be a visible contrariety between that book and the 
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doctrines of those who so handled it, by which both their prejudice 
agaiiut the clergy and their' desire of reading the New Testament 
was increased. So that, next ycar f when the second edition was 
finished, many more were brought over ^ and Constantine (one of 
Tyndal s associates) being taken in England, the Lord Chancellor, 
in a private examination, promised him that no hurt should be 
done him if he would reveal who encouraged 'and supported them at 
Antwerp ; which he accepted of, and told that the greatest encou- 
ragement they had was from the Bishop of Jjondon, who had bought 
up half the impression. This made all that heurd it laugh heartily, 
though judicious persons discerned the great temper of that learned 
bishop in it.” 

T f he first printed translation of the entire Bible in English was 
that of Miles Covcrdale, also issued from a continental press, in lo35. 
An interesting incident marks the reception of this book at court. 
Various opinions having been expressed about the work, Henry 
VIII., says Burnet, “ordered divers bishops to peruse it. After 
they had had it long in their hands, he asked their judgment of it: 
they said there wore many faults in it. But he asked, upon that, if 
there were any heresies in it? they said they found none. Then, 
suid the king, in God’s name, let it go abroad among my people.” 
Coverdale himself related this anecdote 1 to the audience at St. Paul’s 
Cross. Pending the preparation of the new translation (Cranmer’s) 
that had been ordered, Cromwell directed that Coverdale’s should 
lie obtained for every parish, and chained to a pillar or desk of the 
church for all to read at their pleasure (Fig. 1582). 

An innovation of the same period was the Book of Homilies, 
designed to be read to the people by such as were not licensed to 
preach ; consisting mostly of plain and practical paraphrases of 
•Scripture, with serious exhortations and short explanations of difli- 
eult passages, “ that show the compiler of them was a mini both of 
good judgment* and learning ” (Burnet). A i n ore v im pur taut Book 
of Homilies (Cranmer’s, or prepared under his direction in 1547) 
was provided for such priests as could not. preach, who were ordered 
by Edwaril VI., in a preface, to read them every Sunday. This is 
the Book of Homilies mentioned in our Prayer-Book — with a third, 
of 15(12 — as containing “ a godly and wholesome doctrine.” Some 
of our forefathers had n different notion of it. “It is strange,” 
says Strype, “ to consider how anything, be it never so beneficial 
and innocent, oftentimes gives offence. For a great many, both of 
the laity as well as the clergy, could not digest these homilies; and 
therefore, sometimes, when they were read in the church, if the 
parishioners liked them not, there would be such talking and 
babbling in the church that nothing could be heard.” The bad 
reading of the priest was often one cause of this. “ He would so 
hawk it, and chop it,” says Latimer, “ that it were as good for them 
[the parishioners] to be without it, for any word that could lx. 
understood.” The reader, indeed, often understood it as little as the 
listeners; sometimes, like them, did not want to understand it. 

From the period of these Ilomilies we may date the existing 
practice among clergymen of the Establishment of reading their 
sermons. Before, pulpit discourses had l* en extemporaneous 
when delivered at all. The permission of the cup to the laity 
in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper — the surrender of the 
doctrine of the necessity of auricular confession to a priest, and 
ihu substitution, by those wlu) pleased, of confession to God — flic 
addition to high mass, matins, and to even-song, of readings 
in English from the New Testament — were additional changes with 
which the reign of Edward was ushered in. But the mass itself 
was soon doomed to give way, and the mass- book to be superseded 
by the book of Common Prayer, as at present received and 
celebrated. Probabty few of our readers are aw are that (his wits 
compiled out of the different forms of the Mass-Book used in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom — as that, of York, used in the north ; 
that of the Church of Sarum, used in the south ; and those of Lin- 
coln, Hereford, and Bangor, used in their respective dioceses. The 
chief novelties were the rendering of the whole into English, a yd* 
the introduction of the Litany. At first the Litany contained a 
petition for deliverance from the Bishop of Home, but this was 
struck out in the reign of Elizabeth. The book was»printed, and 
ordered to be used by all ministers in the celebration of divine 
service. 

The services of the churches were thus completely Protestantised* 
when Mary ascended the sovereign seat of the empire, and threw 
all back into its old state, as in the last year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

But again a Protestant sovereign ruled England, and the over- 
joyed nation beheld the reformed worship re-established, and the 
word of God disseminated among all ranks in an intelligible form. 
Cranmer’s great Bible was twice reprinted— namely, in 15G2 and 
Vol. IT. 


1566 — but, being found incorrect, the sacred text underwent a care- 
ful revision, under the superintendence of ArchbLh^n Parker, who 
divided it in portions, and distributed them .amongst many able 
divines — Grimlal, Bentham, Sandys, Horn, Cox, Goodman, and 
others. The whole, when completed and bound together, formed 
a splendid folio volume, interspersed with maps and cuts, aim was 
called Parker’s, or the Bishops’ Bible. This was the authorised 
translation until the reign of James I., when our present version 
was produced. But the Bishops’ Bible was not altogether acceptable 
to certain classes of the Protestant community, who prcfcucd, 
instead, a new translation by Miles Coverdale, and other learned 
men then residing on the Continent.. Ainoug these classes were 
the Puritans, the disciples of Nonconformity; which, says 
fuller, “in the days of King Edward was conceived; which after- 
wards, in the reign of Queen Mary (but beyond sea at. Frankfort), 
.was born ; which in the reign of Elizabeth was nursed and reared ; 
which, under King James, grew up a young youth, or tall stripling; 
but. towards the end of King Charles’s reign, shot up to the full 
strength and stature of a man, able not. only to cope with, but 
conquer the hierarchy, its adversary and, the writer nii^ht have 
added, to pull down dynasties; and, iu the end, w r hile the form of 
government, reverted to the old position, to change permanently its 
entire spirit. All classes of men are accustomed to speak of the 
glorious Revolution of 1688, but assuredly that revolution was only 
a phase of the one that had preceded it — happily, the final pliase ; 
then the greqt movement that had caused the expenditure of so much 
blood settled down into quiet: renouncing its extremer views, but 
obtaining ample security for the adoption of those which it deemed 
most necessary to the grand object, good government. And all 
this mighty series of events, the fame of which has spread to the 
remotest corner of the earth, are but so many developments of the 
one? apparently slight influence that we before alluded to — the 
change wrought by the religious policy of our government during 
the sixteenth century upon the officiatin'* priests of the churches. 
At first the effect must have been more ludicrous than tragical or 
seemly ; seeing, as men did, nearly the whole body of clergy shifting 
now in a body towards Catholicism, on one hide, when Henry VIJ1. 
commanded ; then buck again at. the behests of Edward’s ministers 
tow aids Protestantism, on the oilier; then again to extreme Catho- 
licism when Mary ascended the throne, and yet once more reverting 
to the new faith at the bidding of Elizabeth. There were exceptions, 
of course. The Catholic bishops refused the oath of supremacy at 
the - cn»iinc i iieemeiit of the last-named .ci^n, and others were con- 
sequently appointed to their sees; but. \w \ nd it especially noted that 
the emit body of the parochial clergy performed, a- usual, the now 
laniiliar nio\ eiiitnt, and changed most peaceably. Blit the very 
magnitude and comprehensiveness of this humiliation w as calculated 
to dr;nv the attention of earnest minds, and so prepare the way fur 
the removal of the scandal. 

Whilst the entire framcwoik of the nneient religion had beer, 
subjected, bit by bit, to the most searching examination, and men 
hud drawn from the labour a conviction that manifold abuses existed 
in it, and that some sweeping processes of purification were necessary, 
it was not to be supposed they would agree as to the exact amount 
of*eh:inge required. Some desired to stop at this point, and some 
at that, a little further on ;*bnt none had found the mode by which 
alone these differences can be reconciled — equal intellectual free- 
dom for all to move just as they pleased. The commencement was 
little more than a question of vestments, but gradually embraced 
the whole subject of the church liturgy, ceremonies, and discipline. 
The Puritan*, as the name expresses, were those who desired an 
especially pure system of worship — one far advanced beyond the 
views of those in authority, reformers though they were. An 
honourable name is his who was the first (or among the first) to 
divide the body of religionists amongst themselves, that had so 
rco« htly divided from the disciples of the older worship ; that name 
is lloope/s. After long wandering in exile, and chiefly in Switzer- 
land, then the stronghold of the more extreme religious reformers, 
lie returned, with many others, during the reign of Edward. Being 
nominated to the bishopric of Gloucester, he refused the oath of 
supremacy in the terms *in which it was couched, and would not 
ussiime the prescribed* habit for consecration. lie listened, uncon- 
vinced, to the persuasions of his Puritan friends, Bucer and Peter 
Martyr, a* well as Cminner and Ridley, and was .accordingly 
sent to the Fleet, for contumacy, in 1551, and there lay until lie 
consented to u compromise. He was to wear the vestments on high 
occasions, but to be excused on common ones. This was looked 
on by many as a paltering with the t.-uth, and “ lost hirn much of 
his popularity ” (Burnet). It was his fate afterwards, however (as 
we have already seen), to assert his nrinciples, not only ’in defiance 
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of the terror of imprisonment, but of the flames of martyrdom, in 
which he perished heroically in 1655. 

But it was not until the reign of Elizabeth that, as Fuller 
observes, Puritanism was 44 nursed and reared,” and then by the 
curious process of endeavouring to destroy it. The great influx of 
exiles from Switzerland — nearly the whole of whom were in effect 
Puritans — gave a mighty impulse to the growing distaste for all 
that had been preserved by the Reformers of the creed that had 
been reformed. Objections were urged against the spiritual claims 
of bishops — their sole right of ordination and discipline — their 
temporal dignities — the titles and offices of the various cathedral 
officials — the jurisdiction of the spiritual' courts — the promiscuous 
admittance to the communion-table — to many things in the Liturgy 
—-to passages in the marriage and burial offices : — to the prohibition 
of the clergyman front using his own prayers in public service — 
to godfathers and godmothers — to confirmation — to apocryphal 
books read in the church — to Lent and holidays — to cathedral 
worship, chan tings, and organs — to pluralities and non-residency - 
to church patronage in the hands of the crown, bishops, and lnv 
patrons, instead of election by the people: and, in fact, there 
appears to be no end to the list of the things objected to in the 
Establishment. The Puritans might have almost said in a word, 
“ We object to everything.” But the Establishment could not be 
more offensive to them than were their views as to what it should be 
to Elizabeth, who loved pomp and magnificence, for their own 
sakes, and who at first desired to keep as much of both as possible 
in the church for the sake of her Catholic subjects ; desiring then 
to lessen rather llia.ii increase the difference between them and their 
Protestant countrymen. It would have been well for the country, 
and for her reputation and fame, had she never lost this desire. It 
was determined to put down Puritanism with a strong hand. A 
committee of divines was • consituted to examine and alter, if neces- 
sary, the Liturgy of Edward : Archbishop Parker was at their 
head — u a parker, indeed, careful to keep the fences, and shut the 
gate of discipline, against all such night-stealers as would invade 
the same” (Fuller). Some alterations were made : — for the worse, 
in* the opinion of the Puritans, as showing a still more decided 
leaning to popery. Ami then the famous Act of Uniformity was 
passed (in 1558), which, while it empowered the Queen and the com- 
missioners to ordain further ceremonies and rites, forbade, under 
severe penalties, the performance of divine worship in any other 
manner than that prescribed by the Prayer-Book. The immediate 
effect of this Act was startling. In all parts of the kingdom tjie 
clergymen, refusing to obey, quitted their churches. And, says 
the historian Neal, 44 It was impossible, with all the assistance they 
could get from both universities, to fill up the parochial vacancies 
with men of learning and character. Many churches were disfur- 
uished for a considerable time ; and not a few mechanics, altogether 
. . . .unlearned. . . .were preferred to dignities and livings ; who, 
being d is regard o.l by the people, brought great discredit on the 
Reformation; while others, of the first rank for learning, piety, 
and usefulness in their functions, were laid by in silence. There 
was little or no preaching all over the country.” The Iiishop of 
Bangor had but two p nehers in his diocese. In some country 
towns and villages there was not so much as a homily read for 
many months together. Baptisms and burials were with difficulty 
provided for. 

Many of those* who still continued to officiate, did ho, it is said 
on the ground that they feared the nation, thus left without spiritual 
guidance, might relapse into popery ; but it appears also that for 
some years the new Act was not violently Enforced. Where men 
stayed in their churches, and enjoyed the sympathy of their congre- 
gations, they were allowed for a the time to continue their own mode 
of worship, as though their violation of the Act were unknown; 
but that was only a temporary toleration, no doubt for political 
purposes. So, in 15(>4, the. Queen’s attention was called to the 
matter, and a paper presented to her showing how the Puritans 
deviated from her Act ; and a very striking picture has been pre- 
served in that paper of the religious customs of the Puritans in 
their churches, which modes, for variety, might be named Legion. 
44 Some perform divine service aud prayers in the chancel, others 
in the body of the church ; some in a seat made in the church, some 
in a pulpit, with their faces to the people ; some keep precisely to 
the order of the book, some intermix Psalms in metre ; some say 
with a surplice, and others without, one. The table stands in the 
body of the church in some places ; in others it stands in the chancel ; 
in some places the table Atands altar-wise, distant from the wall a 
yard ; in others in the middle of the chancel, north and south ; in 
some places .the table is joined, in others it stands upon tressels; 
in some the table has a carpet, in others none. »Sonic administer 


the communion with *urplice and cap, some with surplioe alone, 
others with none; some with chalice, others with a communion 
cup, others with a common cup $ some with unleavened bread, and 
some with leavened. Some receive kneeling, others standing, others 
sitting ; some baptize in a font, some in a basin ; some sign with 
the sign of the cros*, others sign not ; some minister in surplice, 
others without ; some with a square cap, some with a r und cap, 
some with a button cap, some with a hat ; some in scholars’ clothes, 
some in others.” It was high time for the mixiistos of persecution 
to be let loose, thought Elizabeth; and with Mr characteristic 
energy did she causo the poor Nonconformist or Puritan preachers 
to be persecuted accordingly. All were ejected who would not 
conform rigidly to the established rites, habits, and -ceremonies, as 
laid down in the Rubric. Great numbers of ministers, any de- 
servedly in high esteem, were thus left destitute.- 41 They travelled 
up ami down the countries, from church to church, preaching where 
they could get leave, as if they were apostles; and so they were 
with regard to their poverty, for silver and gold they had none.” 
(Bishop Jewel.) When the Nonconformists could not obtuin the 
churches to preach in, nr when the weather was too cold or the 
persecution too hot for them to hold forth in the streets, fields, and 
woods, they sought tiie privacy of the houses and other buildings of 
their disciples; and these were our earlier 44 conventicles:” — the 
parents of that numerous progency which, under the name of chapels 
or meeting-houses, now extend over the entire country, and in which 
the worshippers of God may meet without dreading, as of old, that 
before the service closes, their beloved pastor, perhaps even them- 
selves, may be borne away to prison, there haply to perish from 
neglect or ill treatment i such was the treatment their forefathers 
experienced from Elizabeth. Nor was the communication stopped 
in one direction allowed to be opened in another. There was no 
44 free press ” for the persecuted religionists. If they dared to vindi- 
cate their opinions that way, a Star Chamber matter was made of it. 
The printer and publisher forfeited all the copies, were imprisoned 
three months, and could never print afterwards. The sellers, 
binders, and stitchers were also fined 20 s. for every book ; and no 
places or persons were safe from search, on suspicion of secreting 
books or pamphlets against the Queen’s ordinances. 

The trodden-down Puritans now began to turn upon the foot that 
crushed them. Instead of retracing their steps back to the churches 
they had forsaken, “it was,” says Neal, 44 debated among them 
whether they .should use as much of the Common Prayer and service 
of the Church ns was not offensive, or resolve at once, since they 
were rut off from the Church of England, to set up the purest and 
best form of worship, most consonant to the Holy Scriptures, aud to 
the practice of the foreign reformers. The latter of these was con- 
cluded upon : and accordingly they [in *1566] lftid aside the English 
Liturgy, and made use of the Geneva Service-book.” So far, 
however, was the Church from discovering the madness of the 
course that was thus estranging the. hearts of a large portion of the 
community, aud raising up a power that was ultimately to shatter 
it to pieces, its leaders were impatient because more rigorous 
measures were not. taken, aud caused, from time to time, the perse- 
cution that was dying away to be freshly renewed ; and they had 
their excuse — there were always hosts of victims found. The Act, 
parsed in 1571, for enforcing the Articles, threw a hundred clergy- 
men out of their livings. Still Puritanism advanced with giant 
strides, thriving wonderfully upon the unpromising food provided 
for it. la 1583 Dr. 'Whitgiil became archbishop, and thought 
he would liavo a wrestle* with this portentous monster. So within 
a few weeks after his installation, many hundreds more of the 
clergy were ejected, and left without a home wherein to lay tlieii 
heads, because they would not subscribe to a new set of articles 
issued by him. Then going to the Queen and the minister, he 
obtained a new commission, with powers of inquisition and punish- 
ment more extensive than had ever before been granted. Whitgift 
himself drew up the articles of examination for the clergy who 
might bo brought before the commission, and submitted them to 
Cecil,* among others, for approval. His (the minister’s) reply 
speaks volumes : — 44 1 have read over your twenty-four articles,. . • • 
and I find them so curiously penned, that I think the Inquisition of 
Spain used not so many questions to comprehend and to trap their 
priests.” But the archbishop had put his hand to the work, and 
was determined to go resolutely on with it. So in 1592, the Act, 
rightly stigmatised as 44 atrociouji,” was passed, which subjected 
every one to imprisonment who did not, at least once in every 
month, go to the legal church s and, after imprisonment, if they 
did not conform, to banishment, from which if they returned they 
were to be put to death* 

It has been frequently observed that Elizabeth executed no one on 
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uccount of religious opinions, but the observation is a mere juggle. 
To call heresy treason, or any other equally bad name, and then 
to punish the “ treason ” with a traitor’s fate, wonderfully resembles 
religious martyrdom at all events ; and such martyrdom was un- 
doubtedly inflicted. But lest there should be any possible chance 
of doubting h$r readiness to inflict the last extremities of executive 
power on sufferers for conscience* sake, Elizabeth actually burnt 
two German Anabaptists who were guilty of the unspeakable crime 
of coming to England to tell Englishmen they believed Christ took 
not flesh from fie body of the Virgin, that infants should be re- 
baptized, that no Christian man should be a magistrate, and that it 
is not lawful to take oaths. Connected with this affair we may 
berg say a few words on a very eminent Puritan — John Fox, the 
martyrologist — “ the first man I have seen depicted with a broad- 
brimmed hat and band,” says the Rev. Mr. Tyson, in Nichols* 

4 Literary Anecdotes.* Fox was one who refused to subscribe to 
the articles of religion as finally settled, and this prevented him 
from rising in the Church above the prebend in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, given him by Cecil, lie had been an early sufferer for his 
opinions iu exile in Germany, and returned, with the rest of the 
English exiles, on Elizabeth’s accession. Elizabeth always respected 
him, and used, it is said, to style him “ father.” The veracity and 
honesty of his statements in his celebrared narrative of the sufferings 
of Protestants is unimpeached ; though they may not be free from 
slight mistakes. No man of his time was held in higher regard for 
moral excellence. From recording the cruellies of the Catholics, l 4 ox 
hod learned in some degree the lesion of toleration, then almost 
uiikuown, and lie laboured to instil it into others, including his 
sovereign. When Elizabeth was about lo burn these two Ana- 
baptists for errors of doctrine, as by law established, lie wrute to 
her a Latin letter, beseeching for their lives. In this lie ventures 
to say, “ To roast alive the bodies of poor wretches that offend 
rather through blindness *of judgment than perverseness of will, in 
fire and flames raging with pitch and brimstone, is a hard-hearted 
thing, and more agreeable to the practice of the Romanists than to 
the custom of the gospellers.” To save their lives at any price, 
lie suggests all the variety of punishments that just fall short of it, 
and concludes, 48 This one thing 1 most earnestly beg, that the 
piles and flames in Sinithfield, so long ago extinguished by your ] 
happy government, may not now be again revived. ’ Elizabeth, 
however, had said, *• Thus it shall lie,” and thus it was. The poor 
Anabaptists dic'd— the only sacrifices of the kind that stained her 
reign, though many others were hanged for no greater crimes. 

. As we shall have occasion to enter still more largely into the 
progress of Puritanism in the next period, we shall conclude our 
present notice of it by. an evidence of the extent to which its 
principles had spread during tlie reign of Elizabeth, as evidenced 
by its parliamentary power. When the llouso of Commons met 
in November, 1584, immediately after these proceedings of the 
archbishop had thrown the country into a greater ferment than ever, 
they begun to pass bills for restraining the power of the Church. 
One had actually passed, when the Queen sent down her lord 
treasurer to tell them how highly she was offended by their daring 
to encroach on her supremacy, and attempting wliat slit: had already 
forbidden ; aud the Shaker was commanded to see that no bills of 
ecclesiastical reformation were exhibited, or if exhibited, not to 
read them ; and the Uouse succumbed. Ilow the- first Charles 
would have liked to have been able to settle matters in this quiet 
off-hand w r ay ! 


Among the engravings not yet noticed of the chapter upon which 
we are at present engaged, there are several illustrative of our public 
schools and colleges (pages 61, 64, 65, 68, 69), w hich will be most 
conveniently referred to in connection with many others of a similar 
character belonging to the next period, where the subject of educa- 
tion will be treated of as a whole, in a chapter expressly devoted 
to it's and which chapter will then take the place of the usual 
ecclesiastical chapter. Jt can be hardly necessary to mention that | 
we have now reached a point when Gothic architecture underwent 
something like a total eclipse. The religious history of the time, 
*at which we have glanced in previous pages, is sufficient to account 
fullv for this phenomenon. The style nod been, from its very 
beginning, essentially a thing of the older form of Christian faith 
—had grown with its growth, and strengthened with its strength— 
and therefore naturally declined when it declined, precisely because 
it was so intimately connected with it. Men stopped not to con- 
sider what were its inherent and abstract qualities, in order to see 
whether they Were equally applicable to c. reformed as to an unre- 
formed system of worship-it was sufficient that in them they had, 


according to their views, seen “ idols” worshipped— had heard mass 
performed, and witnessed all the other rites and ceremonies which 
now became so loathsome to their eyes. Happily the Gothic hud 
abstract qualities in it, too valuable aud robust to be utterly ruined 
by any accidental circumstances. In the nineteenth century we see 
it on all sides reviving, and reproaching us, as it were, in the mule 
eloquence of its beautiful forms, for the neglect with wdiich we have 
so long treated it. 

In thus dismissing the ancient Gothic structures of Old England, 
we may observe that there will be found among our engraving-, in 
addition to the long and magnificent series of buildings previously 
represented, engravings of many others ; some chosen on account of 
their intrinsic importance, others as being the latest of the kind that 
were erected. Few of these require special notice. The ruins of 
Seinpringliam Priory, Lincolnshire (Fig. 1591), are chiefly interest- 
ing as reminding us that the village was the birth-place of the 
Englishman who founded a monastic order — Sir Gilbert de Som- 
pringhain — and who was a prophet in his own country, for hero at 
liis native place was the first Gilbertine house established. The 
Holy Cross or Abbey Church of Shrewsbury (Fig. 1592, here, in 
error, called Gloucestershire) forms the chief remains of a Bene- 
dictine house whose abbot sat in parliament, and wore those magical 
emblems of power, the sumlals, mitre, and gloves. The house was 
especially famous for its connexion with the Welsh female martyr 
and saint, St. Winifrede, whoso relies were brought to the abbey in 
the reign of Stephen, and became one of the chief causes of its sub- 
sequent wealth and prosperity. Alas ! the proud abbots little dreamt 
that the day would come when their stately buildings should be 
sold to a “ tailor of the town,” and be pulled down by him for the 
sake of the value of the materials. 

The present aspect of the interior of Holy Cross impresses one 
with the idea of a majestic simplicity. Among the interesting 
tokens of past splendour that have been preserved is a richly deco- 
rated stone pulpit. There is a euriou- passage in the history of 
the church, mid one which is very apposite to the subject that has 
recently engaged our attention — namely, the stripping of the eccle- 
siastical edifices of all their adornments by the reformers. In the 
last century the impulse given in the two preceding centuries seems 
to have been fairly worn out at Shrewsbury, among the parishioneis 
at least, though not in the mind <f their spiritual guide. There 
was, prior to 172H, a picture of the Crucifixion in the church. The 
vicar of the day, desiring a revival, we presume, of the old feelings, 
and not considering that everyone of the exciting motives of the 
early reformers had ceased to exist, began a new crusade against 
ait by removing the picture. The pensioners remonstrated ; and 
lampoons on both sides were circulated. The two here following 
present probably a lauiily likeness to many of tin* lighter documents 
that were scattered about during the period of the growth of Puri- 
tanism. Thus ran the attacks upon the vicar, hinting apparently at 
si worse motive than mistaken zeal: -•* 

The ]»j.»*soii , h tlu* man. 

I .el him Bay what lie can. 

Will, fur gain, leuve his tlud in the lurch ; 

B • CouM Iscariot do more. 

Hud it in his powvr. 

Thun to turn his Lord out of the church ? 

To this it was replied — 

Thu Lord I atloio 

1b nughty in power, 

The One only Jiving and true; 

Rut that J( at 

WJiiHi was turned out of doors. 

Had just ftB much knowledge ns von. 

Rut since you hciimuii 

This god of \ our own, 

Chi er up, my disconsolate brother; 

Though it seems very odd. 

Vet if this ho vour g*#d, 

Mr. Hurley * can rnako you another. 

The South-Well, whose name is associated with one of the most 
interesting aud venerable of our minster-churches (Fig. 1591). is a 
spring that rises about half a mile southward of the town of ‘South- 
well in Nottinghamshire, and is known as the “Lord’s Well;” 
forming nnotehr of those very numerous holy wells of the middle 
uges, which enjoyed such peculiar reverence tlmt pilgrimages were 
‘made to them, and oratories often built over or near the spot, to 
receive the prayers and the offerings made by their worshippers 
Southwell Minster wqpld no doubt draw many of the faithful to its 

* A painter eff Shrewsbury. 
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time-honoured altars by the fame not only of this, but also of the 
other wells within its precincts: these were, the Holy Well, on the 
right of the cloister — the Lady’s Well, tilled up in consequence of a 
clergyman being drowned in it one dark night — and St. Catherine's 
Well, still famed for rheumatic cures. The situation of Southwell 
is of a romantic woodland character. The town and Minster are 
surrounded with trees, and beautiful wood-crowned hills rise around, 
with the river Greet — famous for its trout — winding at their base. 
The founder of the Minster was no less a personage than Paulin us, 
the missionary sent by Pope Gregory to convert the idolatrous West 
Saxons, and who became Archbishop of York. With no ordinary 
sentiments one approaches a building like this, the oldest in Eng- 
land, with the single exception of St. Augustine's of Canterbury : 
venerable in its appearance, and rich in the accumulated associations 
of twelve centuries. And then the architecture— comprising all 
the different styles of Gothic art that have prevailed in England at 
different periods up to the fifteenth centurv what-a field for study 
is there — Saxon pillars and arches, Norman doors and windows, 
Dccorated-English screens and chapter-houses ! • The entrance to 
the last is especially beautiful, revelling in foliage most exquisitely 
sculptured. There are three towers, which, with the nave and 
transepts, are all of fine bold Norman character, the central tower 
being very massive, the other two richly ornamented. The screen 
forms a kind of small cloister, in three divisions, ornamented with 
the most delicate and lavish fancy, and exhibiting extraordinary 
geometrical skill. The whole of this valuable remnant of antiquity 
is, we are happy to say, in excellent preservation, public subscrip- 
tions having enabled the guardians of the Minster to institute tho- 
rough repairs; which were but just in time, however — for the whole 
pile had long been decaying. 

Before the lleformation there had been a long and brilliant 
period for Southwell ; during which, a succession of monurchs, and 
nobles, and prelates, vied witii each other in adding to its wealth 
and splendour, while the popes fenced it round with their decrees. 
All this ceased, never to be revived, under the religious policy 
introduced by the Tudor dynasty. First, Henry VIII. expelled 
its priests and dissolved its charities. But there were earnest 
friends of the ancient establishment at court, as well as in the 
county of Nottingham, and Cranmer in particular obtained the 
favour of a declaration that Southwell should remain the mother- 
church of the county — which ir still is. Then, in the following 
reign, the chapter was dissolved. To Edward VI., however, suc- 
ceeded Mary, who restored the ancient establishment ; — to last, as it 
proved, but for a short time in the Catholic form, for next came 
Elizabeth's new code of laws drawn up for a reformed chapter. 
After which, Southwell enjoyed an interval of repose, and still 
held a dignified position, as the only church in England, except 
Ripon (Fig. 15A7 ; of late years made the cathedral of the new 
bishopric of Ripon), that was both collegiate and parochial. The 
-desecrations of the edifice in the civil wars were just of the same I 
kind as we have had to speak of in other great churches — arising of I 
course from the facilities they offered for the temporary lodgment 
of troops, and the value of the lead and other materials in great 
emergencies. Some of the iron rings by which Cromwell's soldiers 
fastened their horses to the walls of Southwell Minster were remain- 
ing as late as 1793. 

The tombs here which have survived all these ravages include 
two that we look upon with peculiar interest: one is a most ancient 
relic, placed under a circular arch, in shape exactly like a coffin ; 
the other a large alabaster tomb and effigy of Archbishop Sandys, 
oue of the numerous Reformed divines who fled to Germany on the 
accession of Queen Mary; and returned on Elizabeth’s to play a 
conspicuous part in most of the great operations of her reign. 

- Sandys was one of the commission by which Mary Queen of Scots 
was tried and condemned. He was engaged in a more honour- 
• able way os one of the translators of Parker's or the Bishops' Bible, 
but latterly obtained on inevitable notoriety as a persecutor of the 
Puritans, whose principles he had formerly professed. 

We must not conclude this notice of Southwell, without alluding 
to the remarkable discoveries of bodies, one in the south aisle of 
the Minster, one in the vaults of the ancient Archbishop’s palace 
hi the Minster-yard : the former almost furnishes a parallel -to the 
wizard of Scott’s c Lay it lies in the grave in cloth of silver tissue, 
with leather boots on, a wand by the side, and on the breast some- 
thing like a silver cup with an acorn or bunch of leaves on its top. 
How long it had so lain there was no clue to discover, except that 
the skull was sufficiently thin and transparent to show that its owner 
must have" lived at a very distant period. The teeth however were 
all sound, and so was even the stitching of the boots, though the 
leather tore like paper. The skeleton in the palace vault was also 


eiitire — standing upright , booted and spurred, with military weapons 
at its feet. A strange spectacle I An axe was left in the cleft 
skull, having evidently given the death-wound. There had been pre- 
viously a tradition that when Charles I. was in Southwell, and had 
his head-quarters in the palace, a deserter or spy had been thrust by 
some of his soldiers into a vault or well, and there slain. Does not 
the fact of the finding (in 1 740) of the skeleton just named offer 
a terrible testimony of the truth of the tradition ! 

The high embattled tower of Bromley Church (Fig. 1616), with 
its turret at one comer, is visible over the quiet scenery of the 
Ravensbourne river, long before we approach near to the church 
itself. The entrance is an advanced covered porch, so common to 
our country churches. It is. a Sabbath afternoon, and before we 
enter that porch, the touching quietude and sweet solemnity of the 
scene around tempt us to linger and meditate awhile at our ease 
in the grave-yard where 

The rude forefathers of the hamlot sleep 

in their mossy graves, chequered by sunlight and shade of green 
trees. 

There is a stone here on the outside of the church, with an 
inscription from Dr. Hawkesworth, the author of ( The Adventurer,’ 
and ( A 1 moran and Hamet,’ and the translator of ‘ Telemachus.' 3i 
is a memorial of a blacksmith's wife, Elizabeth Monk, who being 
childless, “ an infant to whom and to whose father and mother she 
had been nurse (such i$ the uncertainty of temporal prospects) 
became dependent upon strangers for the necessaries of life ; to him 
she afforded the protection of a mother. Her parental charity was 
returned with filial affection, and she was supported in the feebleness 
of age by him whom she had cherished in the helplessness of 
infancy." This touching example of humble generosity and grate- 
ful remembrance is more salutary to the mind that will receive 
it, than many deeds of sounding note. We have few records of 
the virtues of the poor and lowly, and the rarity makes this pecu- 
liarly acceptacle. In Bromley Church the writer of the inscrip- 
tion himself lies. A Latin memorial reminds us of the sorrows of 
a still greater man, Dr. Johnson, who here interred his beloved 
wife, three clays after he had finally discontinued his * Rambler,’ in 
consequence of grief and sad foreboding. 


Truly good men arc unhappily too rare to be ever passed by in 
silence by those who earnestly desire to honour goodness ns the 
quality that, above all others, really ennobles Immunity. And 
such a man was William Gilpin, whose memory is for ever con- 
nected with the church of Bold re, in Hampshire (Fig. 160*)), in 
which, in the spirit of Chaucer’s poor parson — 

Christ cs loro, anil hi* Apostles twelve. 

Ho tuuglit, but first lie followed it liimsclve. 

And if, unlike the poor parson, William Gilpin in the early part, 
of his career, desired wealth, and worked strenuously in his vocation 
as a schoolmaster till he had obtained it, we have, in the still 
flourishing schools of Boldre that he founded, delightful evidence of 
the unselfish and noble objects lie had in view. He achieved those 
objects, and then he rested as he had said he would rest, content. 
Having obtained the sum of ten thousand pounds, he returned to 
Boldre and there commenced a life of active usefulness that ha*, 
been only tew much overshadowed by the growth of his literary repu- 
tation. But indeed it is not too much to say that Gilpin is one of 
the most delightful writers in the language. No one cau have read 
lijs Lives of the religious Reformers — men doubly interesting to him, 
inasmuch as he not only reverenced them, but his own ancestors 
were among the number — without feeling the inexpressible charm 
of his simply style ; whilst of his work on Forest Scenery it may 
tx? said, that he is one of the very few writers who impress us with 
the idea of his being equal to the subject. The grandeur and 
magnificence of external nature, the endless changes of its beautiful 
and deeply interesting phenomena, were familiar to his heart and 
mind, were evidently worshipped by him in the spirit of one who 
looks through Nature up to Nature’s God, and were described 
by him, with the subtlest skill, in that style of mingled power and 
simplicity which is so charactereatic of the great original whom he 
most deeply studied. But William Gilpin was not only a good 
schoolmaster, one of the best of pastors, and an original and charm- 
ing writer 5 he drew also with such feeling and power, that when his 
very numerous sketches were sold, after his decease, they realised 
a sum for exceeding their previously estimated value : the proceeds 
were assigned, as he had directed, to the school. lie lived, as one 
desires to see all such men live, to a good old age— eighty $ and was. 
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hnrloi in* the parish from which fop many, many yearn he had 
hardly been absent a stogie day. His widow also lies in Boldre 
churchyard, expressing, in the inscription above, her hope “ to be 
raised in God’s good time, when it will be a new joy to see several 
of their good neighbours who now lie scattered in those sacred pre- 
cincts around them.” In the precincts of Boldre there was formerly 
a very remarkable natural curiosity, which Gilpin carefully 
examined and described; and, as a passing (though by no means 
peculiarly favourable) example of his picturesque style of composi- 
tion even in level passages, we extract his account of It. 4 ‘A cofr 
tager who lived near the centre of the village heard frequently a 
strange noise behind his house, like that of a person in extreme 
agony. Soon after, it caught the attention of his wife, who was 
then confined to her bed. She was a timorous woman, and being 
greatly alarmed, her husband endeavoured v tP persuade her that 
the noise she heard was only the bellowing of the stags in the 
forest, By degrees, however, the neighbour* on all sides heard It ; 
and the circumstance began to be much talked pf. It was by this 
time plainly discovered that the groaning noise proceeded from an 
elm whioh grew at the bottom of t hopgarden. . It was a young, vigo- 
rous tree, and to all appearance perfectly sound. In a few weeks 
the fame of the groaning tree was spread far and wide ; and people 
from all parts flocked to hear it. Among others it attracted the 
curiosity of the late Prince and Princess of Wales, who resided at 
that time, for the advantage of a sea-bath, at Pilewell, within a 
quarter of a mile of the groaning tree. Though the country people 
assigned many superstitious causes for this strange phenomenon, the 
naturalist could assign no physical one that was in any degree 
satisfactory. Some thought it was owing to the twisting and fric- 
tion of the Shots} others thought that it proceeded from waiter 
whioh haft collected is the body of the tree, or perhaps from pent 
air: but no cause that was alleged appeared equal to the effect. 
In the mean rime the tree did not always groan — sometimes disap- 
pointing its visitants — yet no cause could be assigned for its tem- 
porary cessations, either from masons or weather. If any difference 
was observed, it waa^thoiight to groan least when the weather was 
wet, and most when ft was clear and frosty ; but the sound at all 
times seemed to come from the roots. Thus the groaning tree' 
continued an olgect of astonishment, during the space of eighteeen 
or twenty months, to all the country around ; end, for the informa- 
tion of distant parts, a pamphlet was drawn up, containing a 
particular account of all the circumstances relating to it. At 
length, the owner of it, a gentleman of the name of Forbes, making 
too raeh.an attempt to diaooverthecause, bored a hole in its trunk. 
After this it never groaned. It was then rooted up, with a further 
view to make a discovery : butt still nothing appealed whioh led to 
any investigation of. the cause. It was universally, however, believed 
that there was no trick in the afl&ri*but that some natural cause 
really existed, though never understood/’ Who can say how much 
of the Grecian and other mythologies may not have originated in 
such accidental phenomena occurring among a highly-imaginative 
people? Assuredly, in the earlier periods of the world’# history, 
the groaning tree of Baddesley would have been deemed a clear ease 
of some imprisoned mortal or god. 

The character of this good pastor reminds us of another, who in 
his little village world obtained some reputation for his seal, though 
his fame has hardly extended beyond his own precinct. Among our 
cuts will be found a representation of one of the smallest, quaintest, 
and most picturesque of parsonage-ho u ses L ynton (Fig. 1617), 
situated in the parish of that name, high up among the rocks of the 
north of Devonshire, which extend in a magnificent range from Ex- 
moor to Morte Bay. The parsonage was built in 1 560, and continued 
to be used till the commencement of the eighteenth eentury, when the 
incumbent, a man of some property, erected a larger house. That 
in so doing his heart was not puffed up with any unseemly pride is 
tolerably evident from hie custom of riding about the lanes of the 
neighbourhood of the 4 ‘ Valley of Stones,” Oft a Sunday, before 
service, to collect his flock together. Sinoe Us death the little 
parsonage has been again used; but a later vicar having bftift* d 
still handsomer residence than the house we have mentioned (which 
has been pulled down), we see the new standing “ to ffejktag con- 
trast with the old parsonage-house beside it, whkjtt bTOrtr Celled 
Ivy Cottage, and with its stone staircase and diminutive windows 
has an air of great antiquity inside; outside, geraniums in fell 
blossom have been seen flourishing beneath its shade in the month of 
December.” (< Penny Mag.,’ 1844.) 

For a third example of the parochial clergyman, let us pass to 
another and mutant part of England, still more distinguished for its 
mountainous and sublime scenery : let us drop in fancy, as it were, 
on the bank of the Duddou, the river that for some twenty-five 
Vox. II. 


miles divides Cumberland and Lancashire; and which Words- 
worth has, both in his prose and in his poetry, immortalized. 
Here in the secluded hamlet of Seathwaite, lived, as the curate of 
its chapel (Fig. 1619), “ Wonderful Robert Walker and the 
circumstances of his life show there was some foundation for the 
title popularly accorded to him. Having been a ‘‘sickly youth,” 
he was bred as a scholar, then became a schoolmaster, and finally 
curate of his own native place, Seathwaite, with the magnificent 
income of fite pounds a-year, whioh was gradually increased to 
[ .about fifty pounds t a cottage also was provided. He married, 
arid his wife brought him some forty pounds. And these were all 
of what may be called the regular sources of inoome he possessed. 
Ypt this man, with a femily of tWelve children, eight of whom grew 
up and were respectably educated, was munificent in his hospitality, 
charitable iothepoor, anddied, sixty years afterwards, worth two 
thousand pounds. Was Be not i nfe e d u Wonderful” Robert 
Walker? Of course three was no magic or mystery in the busi- 
ness, but a great deal of patient indmriy and inventive intellect. 
He spun all the wool, and his femily made all the clothes that were 
required ; and he educated the parishioners' children while he spun. 
Then he aided his neighbours in the business of sheepshearing, 
haymaking, and other agricultural operations, where sudden acces- 
sions of labour are occasionally required, add of course they repaid 
him with interest, on the acre or two of ground that he had, and 
which he personally tilled. He was the scrivener of the neigh- 
bourhood, and its brewer : it may be noticed, that, when any one 
drank the ale in his house, he charged twopence a quart more for 
it than if takpn to the usual place, an adjacent field— an exquisite 
little touch, as it seems to us, of the pastor-dignity that he wisely 
thought proper to observe amidst the many avocations that were, 
according to general notions, of a not very pastor-like nature. But 
to us the Swiss-like simplicity and homeliness of all this is delight- 
ful. And surely men like Robert Walker are, above all others 
the men to Understand truly the hearts and minds of their flocks, to 
sympathise with them; and in such understanding and such 
sympathy lies the grand secret, of succor with our fellow-men in 
all ages and climes. How the little chapel harmonises with the 
character of its former curate, may be seen at a glance in our 
engraving (Fig. 1619). It is a low oblong building, with an un- 
pretending porch and belfry, the bell-rope banging in primeval 
simplicity on the outside. Walker lies in the churchyard, with an 
inscription to his memory. In lea' ing Seathwaite we cannot resist 
the pleasure of transcribing from Wordsworth a charming passage 
descriptive of the ’scenery around, approaching from Coniston, over 
Walna-scar, and descending into a little circular valley, through 
which flows the Duddon. He says, “ This recess, towards the clo% 
of September, when the after-grass of the meadows is still of a fresh 
green, with the leaves of many of the trees faded, but perhaps none 
fallen, is truly enchanting. At a point elevated enough to show 
the various objects in the valley, and not so high as to diminish 
their importance, the stranger will instinctively halt. On the fore- 
ground, a little below the most favourable station, a rude foot-bridge 
is thrown over the bed of the noisy brook foaming by the wayside. 
Russet and craggy hills of bold and varied outline, surround the 
level valley, which is besprinkled with grey rocks plumed with 
bgch-trees. A few homesteads are interspersed, in some places 
peeping out from among the rocks like hermitages, whose site has 
been chosen for the benefit of sunshine as well as shelter ; in other 
instances, the dwelling-house, bam, and byre, compose together a 
cruciform structure, which, with its embowering trees, and the ivy 
clothing part of the walls and roof like a fleece, call to mind the 
remains of an ancient abbey. Time, in most cases, and nature 
everywhere, have given a sanctity to the humble works of man 
that are scattered over this peaceful retirement. Hence a harmony 
of tone and colour, a consummation and perfection of beauty, which 
would have been marred had aim or purpose interfered with tho 
course of convenience, utility, or necessity. This unvitiated region 
stands in no need of the veil of twilight to soften or disguise its 
features. As it glistens in the morning sunshine it would fill the 
spectator’s heart with gladsomeness. Looking from our chosen 
station, he would feel an impatience to xove among its pathways— 
to be greeted by the milkmaid — to wander from house to house, 
exchanging ‘ good morrows’ as he passed the open doors; but at 
evening, when the sun is set, and a pearly light gleams from tho 
western quarter of the sky, with an answering light from the smooth 
surface of the meadows — when the trees are dusky, but each kind 
still distinguishable— -when the cool air has condensed the blue 
smoke rising from tho chimneys — when the dark, mossy stones 
seem to sleep in the bed of the foaming brook — then lie would be 
unwilling to move forward, not le» from a reluctance to Relinquish 
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what he beholds, than from an apprehension of disturbing by his 
approach the quietness beneath him/’ 

Reserving Stoke Church, and the several buildings, monuments, 
&c., connected with the career of William Shokspere, for mention 
elsewhere, we close our ecclesiastical notices with a few words on 
Chelsea Church (Fig. 1620) ; not on account of its beauty, for it 
is very much the reverse, but on account of the deep interest that 
attaches to the man whose supposed mausoleum it is — Sir Thomas 
More. Wo say supposed, for there is good reason to doubt the 
statements of Weever and Anthony Wood, that his daughter Mar- 
garet ^ buried the body here soon after the executioner had performed 
his bloody office on it. She is known to have removed the body of 
Bishop Fisher, More’s friend and fellow-sufferer, from the place 
where it was leposited, to St. Peter’s church in tho Tower, in 
order that it might be near her father's ; and it is hardly probable 
that she would have been able subsequently to remove the latter to 
Chelsea. The imprisonment she was subjected to, for obtaining 
by purchase the head of her beloved parent, speaks decisively as to 
this point. Poor Margaret ! — she had, after all, the consolation of 
reflecting that, however much she had suffered in consequence of her 
filial desire to possess the melancholy relic, she was allowed at last 
to keep it in peace, and to cause it to be buried with her in the 
church of St. Dunstan, Canterbury. 

But if More’s body does not lie at Chelsea Church, which is of 
course still very doubtful, it is certain that lie intended to lie there, 
and erected for himself the beautiful tomb, still remaining, in which 
he was to be interred. It is a powerful testimony to the excellence 
of a life, when the owner, long before its probable close, can sit 
down to labours of this kind, not in & spirit of restless vanity to 
anticipate other men’s praise, or in jealous alarm of their neglect, 
or worse than neglect, but in the honest desire to consider what, he 
liiis been, and what, so far as time may permit, ho ought yet to 
become. Such was More's spirit in penning flic inscription, in 
Latin prose and verse, on his own monument. “ Good reader,” 
says he, in conclusion, “ I beseech thee that thy pious prayers may 
attend me while living, and follow me when dead ; that 1 may not 
have done this in vain ; nor trembling may dread the approach of 
death, but willingly, lor Christs sake, undergo it ; and that death 
to me may not be altogether death, but a door to everlasting life.” 
There is one very remarkable and important passage in the in- 
scription. More describes himself as not disliked by the good for a 
strict performance -of his high duties, and as “dreaded only by 
thieves, murderers, and heretics The friend who restored the 
inscription in the last century left out the word “ heretics,” and has 
been praised as “ judicious ” for so doing. The kindness and pro- 
priety of feeling are undeniable, but we doubt the judiciousness. 
History shows that More was to some degree a persecutor: there is 
no denying the fact — it was More's only blemish. But does not 
this inscription show, beyond question, another important fact — that 
More did only what lie thought a sacred duty, and not to please 
any set of men, or in compromise of any principle, for purposes of 
temporary expediency ? He erred, but it was the error of the age ; 
and tho “judicious” friend of More is, to our minds, lie who 
shows how the error originated. Rightly looked at, there is nothing 
even in the dreadful persecutions of Baynlmm (before described) to 
mako us love or reverence the man More one jot less than we are 
impelled to do by the knowledge of liis, in every other respect, 
beautiful and noble career. 

Sir Thomas More had a foreshadowing of his fate when his name 
was included in a bill for “ Misprision ” or concealment of treason 
— the treason being the prophecies of Elizubeth Barton, the lloly 
Maid of Kent. Cranmer, Latimer, and Cromwell, had the task of 
investigating these prophecies. Tho result we may briefly state. 
The Holy Maid had been a sufferer from excessively severe fits, of 
an epileptic character, which her ignorant neighbours attributed to 
supernatural influence, and her delirious ravings were accordingly 
treasured up os prophecies. The chief place with which these pro- 
phecies were connected was the chapel of Court-u-Street. in Kent 


(Fig. 1598). The kiug grew curious about this supernaturelly 
gifted person, and showed her prophecies, as printed and circulated 
by her friends, to Sir Thomas More, who was so far from lending 
himself to the deceit or delusion, that he said he saw nothing in them 
worthy notice. “ A right simple woman might speak it of her own 
wit well enough.” After that, Henry had a private interview with 
the prophetess, who told him that, if he accomplished the divorce he 
was seeking, he would die an infamous death within seven months. 
When an illustrious character like More was to be smitten for a 
merely passive and respectful opposition to that measure, we cannot 
wonder that the poor creature who had the daring to utter such 
prophecies was instantly marked out for death. The Star Chamber 
sentenced her to appear in public at Paul’s Cross on a Sunday, and 
declare herself an impostor, which she submitted to, probably in tho 
hope of saving her life ; but if so, she was soon disappointed: royal 
justice was yet unappeased ; and this intrinsically worthless affair 
employed the High Court of Parliament. The bill of indictment 
included a number of persons who were supposed to have aided and 
abetted, or at least concealed, the (1 treasons ” of which she was 
accused. One of these was More, as we have before stated ; and 
there was another, afterwards More’s fellow-prisoner and fellow- 
martyr, the venerable Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. It was thus 
Henry first attempted to frighten these eminent persons into an 
approval of the divorce and the suppression of the monasteries. 
More’s name ho afterwards withdrew, but Fisher had to compound 
with the Crown for his “ misprision.” Parliament was still sitting, 
when by its doom seven victims were drawn to Tybum— -the nun, 
and six of her friends. 

There are many other objects of curiosity or interest in ami 
around Chelsea church. There is an elaborate piece of sculpture 
here by Bernini, so well known for the bust of Charles 1. The 
monument of Dr. Cliamberlayne reminds us of a tr&gi-coinical 
story not unworthy of mention. He was the author of a popular 
work on the state of England in 1668, and of various writings on 
religious and political subjects, but of nothing calculated to raise tin* 
admiration of his fellow-countrymen to any very high pitch. He 
had, however, it seems, works that were to astonish them, but not 
then — no, posterity only was worthy of the books lie would bequeath 
to the world. So we read on his monument, first, and. in order to 
challenge our respectful attention, that Dr. Cliamberlayne was an 
“ English gentleman, a Christian, and doctor of laws, descended 
from the ancient Norman family of the Earls of T&nquerville.” 
And then comes the important announcement: — “lie was k» 
sludious of good to all men, and especially to posterity, that lie 
ordered some of liis books, covered with wax, to be buried with him, 
which,” says the writer, with delightful modesty, “ may be of use 
in times to come.” We are then told by the friend who erected the 
monument as a testimony both of respect and grief, and who is the* 
author of the inscription, that it is not to be “rashly violated.” 
Now, this was a very pretty mystery to perplex living men, who 
naturally desired to participate in the concealed intellectual treasures 
of the toinb ; but a century having elapsed, it was thought posterity 
might claim its own, and so in 1791 there was a project for opening 
the place of deposit, and seizing these Sibylline leaves. But, alas ! 
Ilnur labours had been anticipated by Time, who had so injured the 
tomb, that nooks and crannies were opened for the admission of air : 
when the interior w'os examined not & trace of the mystic volumes 
remained behind. What may we not have lost ! 

In the churchyard of Chelsea rest two men, each, in his path, 
admirable : Sir Hans Sloane, and ^Philip Miller, the author of the 
c Gardener's Dictionary ’ — a work that puts to shame all subsequent 
attempts of the same kind, so full is it of enlightened views, so rich 
in the facts of experience, and so plainly but popularly written, 
l^ere too rest Shadwell, the poet-laureate ; Mossop, the aotor ; Dr. 
Kenrick ; and Sir John Fielding, whose honourable name, suggesting 
os it does recollections of his half-brother the great novelist, must 
not make us forget his own reputation as a most able and active 
magistrate* 
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CHAPTER III.— POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


MONG • the comprehensive series 
of illustrations of the costumes of 
Old England during the reigns of 
Henry VII. and VIII., Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, contained in 
pages 77, 80, 81, 84, we may select 
a few as suggesting special points of 
information or interest. In the 
right-hand figure of the engraving 
of general costume of the reign 
of Henry VII. (Fig. 1632), we 
perceive something of that blend- 
ing of the mule and the female 
attire which characterised the fashionable dresses of the day, and 
which made Strutt complain that it was frequently impossible to 
discover to which sex the wearer belonged. Even the names of 
portions of the habit exhibit, to our eyes, the same kind of con- 
fusion. The author of the 1 Boke of Kervynge/ quoted by Strutt, 
says to one of the officers of royalty, “ Warm your sovereign his 
petticoat , his doublet, and his stomacher , and then put on his hose? 
and then his shoes or slippers, then straiten up his hose mannerly* 
and tie them up, then lace his doublet hole by holt;,” and so on. 
The first use of the word petticoat, in its present restricted sense, 
is said to be that contained in the following passage from the history 
of the famous clothier. Jack of Newbury, who lived in the reign of 
Ilenry VIII. His wife’s maidens, who are employed in spinning, 
are described as arrayed 

In petticoat* of stamol red, 

And milk- wliito kerchers on tlicir head. 

Their smock -sleeves like to winter’s snow. 

That on tlio western mountains flow. 

And each sleeve with a silken band 
Was fairly tied at the hand. 

The elegant style of slashing (see also the same cut) now began to 
make its appearance. Camden, in his ‘ Remains,’ tells a pleasant 
■story of a shoemaker of Norwich, named John Drakes, who, in the 
time of Ilenry VIII., coming to a tailor’s, and finding some fine 
French tawney cloth lying there, which had been sent to be made 
into a gown for Sir Philip Calthrop, took a fancy to the colour, 
mid ordered the tailor to buy as much of the same stuff for him, 
and make him a gown of it, precisely of the same fashion as the 
knight’s, whatever that mignt be. Sir Philip, arriving some time 
afterwards to be measured, saw the additional cloth, and inquired 
who it belonged to. “ To John Drakes,” replied the tailor, “ who 
will have it made in the self-same fashion as yours is made of.” 
“ Well,” said the knight, “ in good time be it : I will have mine 
as full of cuts as thy shears can make it.” And both garments were 
finished according to the order. The shoemaker, on receiving his 
gown slashed almost to shreds, begar to swear at the tailor, but 
received for answer, “ I have done nothing but what you bade me ; 
for as Sir Philip Calthrop’s gown is, even so have I made yours.” 
“By my latchet!” growled the shoemaker, “I will never wear a 
gentleman’s fashion again.” (‘ History of British Costume/) 

The female costume of Henry VIl/s reign has been smartly 
touched off by the poet-laureate of the day, Skelton, who, in his 
humorous description of a well-known hostess, gives us this picture 
of the dress of females of the middle class : — 

In her fhrr’d flocket, 

And grey nuwot rocket, 

Her duko of Lincoln green ; 

It bad boon here I ween 
More than forty year, 

And so it doth appear. 

And the green bare threads 
Look like sea-weeds 
Withered liko hay. 

The wool worn away • 


And yet I dare say, 

Sho thinks herself gay 
Upon a holyday. 

When she doth array. 

And girdeth in her gates. 

Stitched and pranked witli plates, 

Her kirtle Bristow red, 

With cloths upon her head, 

They weigh a ton of lead. 

She hobbles as sho goes. 

With her blunkct hose. 

Her shoon smeared with tallow. 

It will be remembered thut Chaucer speaks of the coverchiefs on the 
head of the wife of Bath, observing, — 

1 dursto swear they weighoden a pound ; 

and that he alludes to her “ shoes, full moist ;” so it appears that 
these customs ut least, had not changed from his to Skelton’B time, 
except that the kerchiefs had growu more and more heavy, until, 
with a little exaggeration it mu*t be owned, the satirist says 

They weigh a ton of lead. 

In the reign of Ed want the flat cap made its appearance (Fig. 
1650), and gradually descending from grade to grade, becomes at 
last eternally popular, if not eternally worn, upon the heads of the 
bold ’prentices of London. The general dress of the citizens at 
that time is preserved for us to our own iuiy in the garb of the blue 
coat boy of Christ’s Hospital. Stockings of silk first made their 
appearance in England about the sar • time. Their novelty and 
value nre shown very strikingly in the fact that Sir Thomas Gresham 
made a formal present of a pair to the j outhful Edward. TVli-'abetl’s 
reign witness d the existence of the first pair of Englfeli manufacture, 
as it did also the manufacture of worsted stockings. Stow informs 
us that William Rider, apprentice to Thomas Burdet, at the foot of 
London Bridge, saw a pair of knit worsted stockings at an Italian 
merchant's that had been brought from Mantua. He immediately 
borrowed them, made a similar pair, and presented them to the Earl 
of Pern broke. That was the first pair of worsted stockings knit in 
England. The next step was the invention of the stocking-frame, 
connected with which is a somewhat tragical story. The inventor 
William Lee, a gentleman and scholar. Tradition attributes 
the origin of his invention to a pique he had taken against a towns- 
woman with whom he was in love, and who it seems, neglected his 
passion. She got her livelihood by knitting stockings, and, with the 
ungenerous object of depreciating her employment, lie constructed 
this frame, first working at it himself, then teaching his brother 
and other relations. lie practised his new invention some time at 
Calverton, a village about five miles from Nottingham; and either 
he or his brother is said to have worked for Queen Elizabeth. The 
other stocking-manufacturers used every art to bring his invention 
into disrepute : and it seems they effected their purpose for that 
time, as he removed from Calverton, and settled at Rouen in Nor- 
mandy, where lie met with great patronage; but the murder of 
Ilenry IV. of France, and the intenial troubles subsequent to that 
event, frustrated his success, and he died at Paris of a broken heart. 
Stow says that Le6 not only manufactured stockings in his fraiw, 
but “ waistcoats, and divers other things.” (* History of British 
Costume.’) 

Among all the fashionable absurdities of the female dress in 
Elizabeth's time, the ruff and wings truly stand out the most con- 
spicuous. The best examples of these novel enormities are to bo 
found in the well-known portraits of the quoen herself (see page' 
32). No ordinary skill or preparation was sufficient to produce 
these edifices of muslin — these fortifications of lace. Up to the 
second year of the reign holland had been used, and, when Eliza* 
beth must have lawn and cambric, no one could starch or stiffen 
them. It was a case for extraordinary exertions, and extraordinary 
exertions were made; some Dutch women were sent for, wb. 
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^fSced for a tim e, and until the advent of a greater artist in clear- 
Starching, Mistress Bingh am Vender Flasse, a Fleming, who in 
1564 came to London, and rose immediately into high reputation, 
both as a professor of the art and a teacher. Her lessons were of 
course expensive ; four or five pounds (of the money of the sixteenth 
century) a scholar, and twenty shillings in addition for instruction 
as to the making of the starch. Stubbs, who, in his ‘ Anatomy of 
Abuses,’ attacks every change that does not please iiis very decided 
puritanical and unimaginative tastes, speaks with amusing severity 
of “this liquid matter which they call starch," wherein it appears 
“ the devil hath learnt them to wash and dive their ruffs.” The 
starch it seems was made not only of different grain, as wheat flour, 
bran, of roots and other things, but also of different colours, white, 
red, blue, and purple. But starch alone was not sufficient ; there 
wus also a “ certain device made of wires, crested for the purpose, 
and whipped all over either with gold, thread, silver, or silk,*' in 
ringlets, called an “ undcr-propper.” Upon these were erected 
the “stately arches of pride” — the starched ruff row upon row, 
till we come finally to the “ master-devil ruff,” rich beyond mea- 
sure in gold, silver, or silk lace, and which sparkled all over with 
suns, moons, stars, and otlier devices. 

The male fashionables had their pre-eminent absurdity too — the 
wide breeches, of which Strutt quotes from the Ilarleian MSS. the 
following ludicrous memorandum: — “That over the seats in the 
Parliament-house there were certain holes, some two inches square, 
in the walls, in which were placed posts to uphold a scaffold round 
about the house wixhin, for them to sit upon who used the wearing 
of great breeches stuffed with hair like woolsacks, which fashion 
being left the eighth year of Elizabeth, the scaffolds were taken 
down and never since put up I” 

Armour, in the reigns of the present period (see pages 77 , 80 , 81 , 
and 84 ), is chiefly distinguished by the constant increase of splen- 
dour in its most important features. It became ribbed, and fluted, 
and otherwise adorned. Skill, fancy, and reckless expenditure, are 
fairly exhausted upon it. Among the valuable series of examples 
in the Armoury of the Tower we find the suits attributed or that 
really belonged to Henry VII. (Fig. 1394 ), Henry Vlll. (Figs. 
1409 and 1638 ), Edward VI. (Fig. 1475 ), and Sir Horace Vere 
(Fig. 1651 ). Of all these, Ilenry the Eighth’s is by far the richest; 
showing that was in his time the art of the armourer reached 
it* climax. Alterations were subsequently made, one of which, 
the practice of russetting, certainly added to the superb effect 
of the armour, but on the whole nothing more truly magnificent, 
beautiful, and costly, lias born seen in England than the suit that 
startles every visitor to the Armoury into enthusiasm, whqp he 
reaches the central recess of the room, and sees an efligy of bluff 
King Ilal arrayed in it. This was presented to Henry by the 
Emperor Maximilian. The entire suits for both horse and rider 
are washed over with silver, and enriched with exquisite engrav- 
ings of legends, devices, mottos and arms, or in some parts of 
still more iinportunt subjects, as on the breastplate, where there 
is a figure of St. George. On one of the joints is inscribed the 
German word gliick, meaning good luck, and referring, it is sup- 
pose*], to the marriage of Henry with Catherine of Arr&gon. T^vo 
incidental evidences of the claim of the suit to the high rank 
we have assigned to it are not unworthy of mention : it was so 
admired by the giver, as to have been either copied for or from a 
similar suit for himself, which is now preserved in the little Belve- 
dere palace, Vienna, and so prized by the receiver, that he caused 
himself to be represented in one exactly corresponding with it in 
fonu and style, for his great seal (Fig. 1408 ). The russet urmour, 
of which Edward the Sixth’s suit presents an example, was produced • 
by oxidising the surfuce of the metal, and then smoothing it. The 
russet, when inlaid with gold, as in Edward’s suit, has an exceedingly 
rich appearance. It had also the advantage of being kept bright 
and dean with greater ease than the plain polished steel. 


The prindpal heroes of Queen Elizabeth’s Tilt (now Palace) 
Yard (Fig. 1567), we are told by Pennant, were Sir Henry Lee of 
Ditchley, Master of the Armoury, and George Earl of Cumberland. 
Sir Henry constituted himself the queen’s knight or diampion in the 
martial sports, and made a vow to present himsdf armed at the Tilt 
Yard on the 27th of November in every year. Thus commenced 
the annual exercises of arms in this reign, for which Sir Henry 
formed a sodety of twenty-five of the most distinguished gentlemen 
of the court. In the thirty-third year of Elizabeth’s reign the then 
aged knight resigned his office of president, and his proud title of the 
Queen’s jOhampion, in favour of the Earl of Cumoerland. The 
ceremony of resignation was in the most imaginative and exalted 
spirit of chivalry in its palmiest days. Edward III. and his knights 


could not have resigned themselves more completely to its exciting 
illusions, than did Elizabeth, the veteran lord of the martial sports f 
and his gallant companions, on this occasion. Early on a morning 
unusually cheerful and sunny for the month of November, the 
citizens of London thronged to occupy the galleries erected for 
spectators in the Westminster Tilt Yard, where seats were ready 
to be had, t/ paid for in gold pieces. The best seats were let at 
very high prices, or set apart for the city and court dignitaries- 
There were several tiers of seats of varying degrees of honour, 
stretching entirely round the Tilt Yard. The appearance of these 
crowded galleries was exceedingly gay and splendid: — covered with 
coloured cloths fringed with gold ; the feathers in the caps of the 
gentlemen everywhere in graceful and joyous motion with the play 
of the breeze : and their festival dresses, of all sorts of silk and satin 
materials, shining with gems and with gold and silver embroidery. 
The ladies, of course, were equally brilliant ; and every here and 
there the p&rtizans of the soldiery caught the bright rays of the 
sun. On this animating assemblage looked down the ancient Hall 
and Abbey ; the sh&dowy form of the latter relieved by the glorious 
light that flamed in its Gothic windows. And the air breathed by 
the crowd was not of pent-up streets, but of fresh fields, and pastures, 
and gardens. Hark I there are bursts of martial music, and all 
eyes turn to the queen, who takes her place amidst the rapturous 
homage of her most “loving people.” She sits opposite the 
entrance to the Hall, in the “Queen’s Gallery,” under a rich 
canopy, and around her are gathered her most favoured courtiers 
and her beautiful maids of honour. The tilting begins. The 
combatants are habited in armour, richly engraved, and gilded, 
with grotesque and imaginative devices. Loudly the people applaud 
the well-run course ; but the passion for war in earnest breaks out 
now and then in something very like murmurs because the sport 
is found to leave all the knights scathlcss. “ Why, after all, tins 
is but child’s play, compared with the jous(s of the knights of old !” 
some burley citizen or bold apprentice is heard to remark : and in 
the general feeling of that lamentable falling-off, chivalry is dis- 
cerned to be dying away, and these brilliant shows are but transient 
revivals that usher in the final close of all. 

The jousts being over, the queen’s aged knight, who has now done 
his devoirs in her service for the last time, presents himself at the 
foot of the stairs leading to the queen’s gallery. Just then, one of 
those cunning surpri>es takes place, without which no ffete of that 
age would have been considered complete. The eartli, as it were, 
suddenly opening, there appeared ail extraordinary and most beau- 
tiful little chapel or temple of white taffeta set upou pillars of 
porphyry, arched “ like unto a church,” with many lamps burning 
in it, and the roof fretted with rich Gothic work and gilding. An 
altar appeared within, covered with cloth of gold, and lighted by 
two large wax caiulL-s in rich candlesticks. On this were laid 
“ certain princely presents,” Sir Harry Lee’s parting memorials to 
the queen. Strains of enchanting sweetness issued from the tempie 
ns the aged knight drew near the throne, and Mr. Hales, “her 
Majesty’s servant, a singer,” of admirable voice and skill, accom- 
panied the instruments with these touching verses, supposed to be 
addressed by Sir Henry to the queen : — 

My golden locks time hath to silver turn'd, 

(Oh, time ! too trwift, and swiftness never ceasing,) 

My youth ’gumst age, and ago at youth hath spurn’d ; 

But spurn'd in vain — youth wanoth by increasing— 
lloauty, strongth, and youth, flowers fading been. 

Duty, faith, uud love, are roots, and evergreen. 

Bfy helmet now shall make an hive for bee* 

And lovers’ songs Bhall turn to holy psalms : 

' A man-at-arms must now sit on his knees. 

And feed on prayers that are old age’s alms. 

And so from court to cottage I depart, 

My saint is sure of mine unspotted hoort 

• And when I Badly sit in homely coll, 

rtl teach my swains this carol for a song ; 

Blest bo the hearts that think my sovereign well, 

Gorged be the souls that think to do her wrong 
Goddess, vouchsafe this aged man his right. 

To bo your headsman now, that was your knight. , 

The knight then laid his goodly gifts at her Majesty’s feet, and 
repeated the burden of the song, declaring that, although his 
youth and strength had decayed, his duty, faith, and love remained 
perfect as ever; his hands, instead of wielding the lance, should 
now be held Up in prayer for her Majesty’s welfare ; and he trusted 
she would allow him to be her beadsman, now that he had ceased 
to incur knightly perils in her service. Elizabeth, In reply, paid 
him some well-merited compliments on his gallantry, and desired him 
still to attend the annual jousts to directrthe knights. The new 
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champion mi then pmentod and accepted. Sir Heniy’z nqdm 
pfeNntod tbeir muter** amour at the foot of the throne, end, 
after he had htamelf pot on a sldecoat of “bkek velvet, pointed 
under the emu, and covered hie head (in lieu of a helmet), with a 
buttoned cap of the oountiy Jhehion,* he wetted to invent the Earl 
with hie own ermoar, and to mount him on hia hone, amid thun- 
dering artillery, martial muiio, and cheer* and buaaaa from nobles 
and people. 

Sir Hen».£*e died Jo 1611, at eighty yean, of age. Soott has 
caught wiih t e U gh t ia l cflhot <h» leadtog traits of this amiable oha- 
ructer, hie eOtimziaftio loyalty, «onrage, and honourable iMiig. 
And few who delight ha that masterly delineation in Woodstock, 
will care much for the chronological inaccuracy of placing Mm in 
the reign of Charles II. Instead of that of Elizabeth. 

In the Percy R ellques there is a song belonging to the early 
part of the seventeenth century, which shows very picturesquely the 
domestic life of the reign of Elizabeth, while lamenting the changes 
that had taken place in the interval between the two periods. The 
song, in somewhat fltered words) has recently become a second time 
highly popular. The version we are about to give, and which is 
mode the subject of a series of engravings in pages 84, 85, wna 
printed by Percy from a black-letter copy in the Pepya Collection. 
Thus it rune* — 

A • • 

Aii old wemg made hf an aged old pate. 

Of aii oldwarsblpfal gentleman, who had a great estate, 

That kept a brave old home at a bountifal rata, 

And an old pqrist to relieve the poor at hie goto (Vigo 1668) ? 

Iik**! old courtier of the queen's, 

AndfoequawiV old courtier* 

With andWlady, ifeyoanger quo w*rd assuage^ 

This (wfl) ovoiy 0mor paid their Old servant* their wagee. 

And no^gr know Fbri belonged to coachmen, footman* nor pagee(flg» 
But kopl(4wy&y oj&feifews with Una ooate and badges; £1669) 

like an oidofurtfor, Ac. 

With an oldstudy flttri foil of learned old book* ; 

With an ^ teveroud chaplain, you might know him by hie looks ; 

With an 4&1 buttery-hatch worn quite off the hooks, 

And an did hitches that maintained half a dosen old cooks (Fig. 1607) ; 
L fln» an old oourtier, &o. 

With an old hall hung about with pikes, guns, and bows, 

With old swords and bucklers, that hod borne many shrewd blow* 

And an old ftiexe coot to cover his wonldp’s trank hoto. 

Ami a enp of old sherry to oamfort his copper nos© ; 

Like an old courtier, Ac. 

With a goodrold foshlan, when Christmas was come, 

To coll in oil his old neighbours with bagpipe and drum (Tig. 1668), 
With good cheer enough to famish every old mom, 

And old liquor able to mako a cat speak and man dumi* t 
LilpB on old courtier, do. 

With an did falconer, huntsman, and a kennel of hounds, 4 
^ That never hawked nor hunted exoept in his own grounds (Pig. 1666) ; 
Who, like a wiso man, kept himself within his own bounds, 

And when he died he gave every child a thousand good pounds ; 

Like an old courtier, foe. 

But to his eldest son his house and land he assigned. 

Charging him in his will to keep iho old bountiful mind. 

To be good to hia old tenants, and to his neighbours be kind ; 

But in the ensuing ditty you shall hoar how he was inclined ; 
like a young courtier of the king's. 

And the king's young courtier. 


The’citiea of England g»Eemlly, «od especially that of London, 
pursued steadily their onward career through the whole of the 
earlier reigns of the period. But a still more rapid impetus was 
given in the prosperous era of Elisabeth. And their royal niiatrosa 
was one of the first to congratulate her eitiaens on their commercial 
successes in her own pleasant ways; she either visited them, and so 
helped them to spend the fruits of their industry, or she conde- 
scended to borrow whatever she thought they had to lend, on her 
own terms. Thus, hearing bew^rie food people of Bristol were 
thriving, she naturally desired 4e witness with her own queenly 
eyes the city of which such pleasant; rumour* wens always flying 
about. She might think too she had done something personally to 
promote Jhelr pesperity. In 1558, immediately on her accession, 
•he had granted them a charter confirmatory of their old privileges ; 
and three years later exempted them finally from the charge of 
keeping the Marches of Wales. It was in 1574 that BUeafeeth set 
out on her visit, calling on her way at Berkeley Castle, where the 
Lady Berkeley, sister of the Duke of Norfolk beheaded -by Elisa- 
beth for hia presumed connection witti the Queen of Soots,petitiooed 
on her knees her Majesty's favour, in connection with some hpeidt 
then pending. “ No, no, my Lady Berkeley, vf waa the harsh reply, 
41 we know you will never love us for [on account of] tbd death 
of your brother , M This has' been called a knowledge of humgg 
nature; to ua it seems a knowledge only of the most worldly pari 
of human nature, A generous act generously performed might 
have changed the whole current of the unhappy petitioner's thoughts. 
But such was state-wisdom under the Tudor dynasty, Magnifl- 
ceutly, of course, did the corporation of Bristol reeelve ttohr gracious 
virgin queen. The mayor's house waa set apart for her accommo- 
dation ; and thither she waa led by the whde of the incorporated 
companies, with their gay banners flying, and the cheerful music 
ringing through the air. A pageant as usual formed a part of the 
reception proceedings, and the artist-poet was Thomas Churchyard. 
The main feature was Fame's address, who tints speaks of herself 
and the royal visitor ; — 

Nop fleet of foot, nor swift of wing, nor scarce the thought in breast. 

Nor yet the anew out of bow, nor wind that said' doth rest; 

Compares with me, quick world's report, that some colls Flying Fame, 

A bust of praise, oblast of pomp, or biases of good name. 

The only land that kings do Seek, a joy to catch estato ; 

A welcome friend that all men love; t id morn nlivo doth bote. 

Solutes the Queen of rare renown, Whose goodly gifts divlno 
Through oarth and air, with glory gnat, shall pass this trump of mine. 
And knowing of thy coming here, my duty uade mo go 
"Before, unto tills present place, the news thereof to show. 

No Booncr was pronounced tho name, but babes in street ’gun u ,m 
The youth, the uge, tho rich, tho poor, ciunc running all on heap ; 

And clapping bands, cried mainly out, ** O blessed to tho hour I 
Our Queen is ooming to the town with princely train and power !'' * 

The still more elaborate pageant of a succeeding day deserves 
especial notice for its bearing on the commercial views of the tiino. 
In them Dissension strove to set Wars and Peace by the ears, urging 
upon the latter the “ vanity M of prowling about for pdf; and that, 
if they 

Abide at homo till cannons roar, 
s The plaster comes too lato to salve tho sore, 

and exciting the former, by falling them, 


Like a flourishing young gallant, newly come to his land. 

Who keeps a brace of painted madams at his command (Fig. 1654), 

And takes up a thousand poudns upon hfe father's land. 

And gets drunk in a tavern till lie can neither go nor stand ; 

Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new-fangled lady, that Is dainty, nice, and spare. 

Who never knew what belonged to good housekeeping or car© (Fig. 1656) ; 
Who buys gaudy-coloured fans to play with wanton air. 

And seven or eight different dressings of other women's hair; 

Like a young oourtier, See. 

With a new-fashioned hall, bailt where the old one stood, 

Hung round With new pictures that do the poor no good, • 

With a flue marble chimney, wherein burns neither coals nor wood, 

Ami a now smooth shovel-board wliemon no victuals ne'er stood ; 

Like a young courtier, & c. 

With a new study stuffd fall of pamphlets and plays, 

And a new chaplain that swears faster than he prays. 

With a new buttery-hatch that opens once in four or five days, 

And a new French cook to devise flue kickshaws and toys (Fig. 1658) ; 
Like a young courtier, fro. 

With new titles of honour, bought with hisfather's old gold. 

For whioh sundry of his ancestors' old manors are sold ; 

And this is the course most of our new.gaDants hold, 

Which mates that good housekeeping is how grown so cold. 

Among the young courtiers of tUfi king. 

Or the king's young courtiers* * , 

Vol II. 


l^cace calls you rogues, and Swashing Dicks, that stand upon your braves, 
A swarm of wasps, a flock of wolves, a nest of thieves and knaves, 

That livo by Bpoil and xmirthurs vile, and triumph still in blood. 

No wonder Wars grew indignant to hear that they arc thus vilified, 
and so the poet, witii proper discrimination makes them the first 
to advance to do battle at the instigations of Dissension. A tre- 
mendous attack takes place, and the fort of Feeble Policy is soon 
won. The main fort of Peace still holds valiantly out ; but at last 
is so reduced to extremities, that a gentleman actually swims “ over 
the water in sore danger, clothes and all/’ to obtain aid from the 
queen, who is thus perforce made one of the component parts of the 
pageant. Wars now begin to use persuasion ; but the good soldiers 
of Peace shake their heads, wisely observing — 

Our trade doth stand in civil life, and there our glory lies. 

Ami not in strife, the ruin of status, a storm that all destroys, 

A heavy bondage to each heart that freedom's fruit ei\joys — 

an admirable evidence of the good sense of the Bristolians ; nut I 
very emphatically did the queen express her approbation of the 
sentiment of the pageant: at the conclusion she sent the soldiers 
two hundred crown-pieces. Here again Elizabeth was worthy of 
herself, her country 9 and her time. It is impossible to overrate 
the effect that such marked approbation of the growing desire for 
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peace and peaceable pursuit* must have had upon the trading and 
commercial interests of the kingdom. 

But we must turn to London, and its Exchange (Fig. 1702), 
and the munificent founder of that Excliange, Gresham (Figs. 
1703, 1704), for the most striking evidences of Elisabeth’s conscious- 
ness of the best mode to make her native land truly great among 
the nations of the earth. During the reign of Edward VI. the 
Duke of Northumberland had been Gresham’s chief patron and 
supporter in the arduous task then begun by that great financial 
reformer; and when the duke fell, in consequence of his attempt to 
place Lady Jane Grey on the throne, Gresham feared hi* fortunes 
had sunk too. But at the very first council held by Elizabeth at 
Hatfield, where she was residing at the time of her accession, she 
received the merchnnt-prince most graciously: and even told 
him -conscious of the difficulties he had to contend with — she 
would keep one ear shut from his enemies, in order that it might 
be ever open to him: on that same occasion it was that Gresham 
tendered his memorable advice, first, that all the debased coin of 
the realm should be turned into fine, of a specific weight ; secondly, 
that the Steelyard merchants should not be allowed the restoration 
of their “ usurped ” privilege ; thirdly, to grant as few licences ns 
possible; fourthly, to incur little or no debt beyond the seas ; lastly, 
to keep her credit with her own merchants at home as they were 
the men who would stand by her in her necessities. Much, indee 
does England owe of its present power and wealth, to the advice 
that day given by Gresh&in ; for the whole of it, with the exception 
of the licences, was acted upon : his remarks became, subsequently, 
so many axioms in our financial system. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that Elizabeth, who was so 
very fond of deciding matters by the summary process of saying 
it wa9 her will, and therefore the thing was to be done out of hund, 
would immediately understand or appreciate all the subtleties of 
Gresham’s commercial wisdom. So, even while she proceeded to 
carry out his views, she also allowed herself many little liberties 
that seem ludicrous enough now, but which sadly hampered 
Gresham in his movements. It was, for instance, a difficult matter 
for him to establish his sovereign’s credit os a borrower at home, 
when she was already too well known there. Let us give an 
example or two. 

One day the lord mayor comes to the ironmongers with her 
commands, that they prepare immediately the sum of (>0 to be 
lent to her for u one whole year and this, says he to them, is to 
bet&kcu “ of the stock of your hall, and, if you have not so much 
in store, then you must borrow the same at interest, at the ofily 
costs and losses of your hall ;” and of this they were to fail at their 
“ peril 1” But this is not the whole or the bast part of the story. 
Having overfilled her coffers with tho citizens’ money, by such and 
similar means, she returned some of it; but how why, by loans 
varying from 501. to 200/., on security of gold and silver plate, or 
other equally satisfactory deposits ; for which loans of money, to its 
proper owners, her Majesty charged only seven per cent. Poor 
citizens! — obliged to borrow back upon security, at seven per cent., 
tho money they had lent for nothing, and without any security ! 
The ludicrous injustice i.C the whole business can only bo paralleled 
by the story told of the late Poy of Algiers, who is said to have 
been very fond of playing with his courtiers at whist for large 
stakes, but with one little peculiarity in the mode of playing the 
game : lie always insisted upon his right to name the trump card, 
after looking at his own hand. 

In other respects the citizens had cause to look with suspicion 
upon Elizabeth whenever she had aught to say to them concerning 
money. At one time she introduced lotteries, and desired her 
loving friends, the Companies, to avail themselves of the brilliant 
advantages they offered. The idea hud been taken from the conti- 
nental governments, but it does not seem that the speculators in 
her majesty’s lotteries were as much fascinated ns she was with 
them. There is a sly satiric couplet in the books of the Merchant 
Tailors of the time, which tells with quiet significance what their 
views were : — 

Ono bird in tlio lmnd is worth two in tho wood ; 

If wo get tlio great lot it will do us good. 

With regard to Gresham’s other proposed reforms: — the debased 
coinage was restored under his own superintendence — an act in 
itself sufficient to immortalize him ; and the Steelyard merchants 
did not recover their monopoly. We may here observe that the 
Esterlings, or Germans, had settled in England so early os the 
reign of Ethelred, and had been our earliest instructors in the art 
of commerce. Numerous privileges had been bestowed upon them, 
and for several centuries their monopoly was, like many other 


monopolies, highly beneficial ; but, by the reign of Edward VI. it 
was thought, and no doubt rightly, that the foreign commerce of 
England had grown too vast a thing to beany longer the exclusive 
property of any particular body of men, so their privileges were 
abolished : and Elizabeth, by Gresham’s advice, confirmed that 
abolition. Their guildhall was on the banks of the Thames (Fig. 
1713), not far from London Bridge, and contained two of Holbein’s 
fine pictures— tlie Triumph of Riches and Poverty. There remains 
but to notice the matter of the granting of licences, and in them 
Elizabeth did not follow tho judicious advice tendered her ; — it was 
found too pleasant to have the opportunity of personally rewarding 
some favourite public servant, as a Leicester or a Raleigh — too 
convenient to have the opportunity of punishing one who had 
offended by declining to renew a grant, or even perhaps by with* 
drawing it, without waiting for the period of renewal. Elizabeth’s 
treatment of Essex, in the matter of the licence for sweet wines, 
will not be forgotten by our readers. So this fruitful source of 
abuse was preserved, to be in later times the means of adding fresh 
fuel to the flames, when sovereign and people began to look with 
jealous and angry eyes upon each other. The licence system was 
worse than the lotteries, for it was a direct and positive infringement 
on the chief powers and rights of the Companies, for the most selfish 
purposes, and without the least regard to consequences. It wus 
attempted with the leathersellcrs. Edward Darcy, a hanger-on 
of the court of Elizabeth, held from her a patent to search and 
seal all the leather through England : and he found it, Strype tells 
us, “ a very gainful business to him.” No doubt hftdid, but the 
leathcrsellers did not find it equally so to them ; and the whole 
body assumed a posture of determination to procure a revocation of 
the patent. The wardens of the Company were threatened — were 
imprisoned — but stood out manfully against the unjust innovation, 
until they had conquered it ; though the snake was only scotched, 
not killed. Patents soon multiplied rapidly, until a list was read 
one day in the House of Parliament that included currants, salt, 
iron, powder, cards, calf-Bkins, felts, leather, ox-shin bones, train- 
oil, and a host of other produce. Well might a member ask, “Is 
not bread among the number?” and reply, after the astonished 
response, “ Bread I” “ Yes, I assure you, if affairs go on at this 
rale, we shall have bread reduced to a monopoly before the next 
parliament.” The system itself was bail enough — transferring 
important commercial powers from communities, respected and 
partially responsible, to single individuals ; but it was made worse 
by the original patents becoming matters of sale. They were 
disposed of to tlie highest bidders, who, regardless of aught but 
their own private advantage, raised commodities to what prices 
they pleased, and so put “ invincible restraints upon all commerce, 
industry, and emulation in the arts.” 

If, in passing through Lombard Street, the stranger pauses a 
moment before the banking-house of Stone, Martin, ami Co., 
lie may please himself by reflecting that he looks upon the ^ site 
where stood Gresham’s shop, with the grasshopper ns a sign 
above, and that all about was the scene of the only Exchange 
known to the merchants of London during the early part of tlie 
reign of Elizabeth. If he then passes round to Cornhill, and looks 
upon the magnificent building recently erected there, he may further 
amuse himself by the reflections which that palpable evidence of 
the growth of the power of which Gresham may 'be said to have 
all but laid the foundation is calculated to call forth; and the 
building itself, as a building, is, we need scarcely say, but the 
representative of the one erected by Gresham. It did not accord 
with his notions of the dignity of English merchants to be obliged 
to meet in a narrow street, to be there “ constrained either to 
endure nil extremes of weather, viz. heat and cold, snow and rain, 
or else to shelter themselves in shops ” (Stow) ; so lie determined, 
in the liberality aud princeliuess of his disposition, to build a home 
for them. All he asked of his fellow-merchants was a site. With 
the assistance of Flemish materials, Flemish workmen, and a 
Flemish architect, who worked after a Flemish model (the Bourse 
of Antwerp), the edifice was raised, with shops round it as at 
present (Fig. 1702); and although for a time the circumstance 
that those shops were unlet caused Gresham some anxiety, Elizabeth 
soon settled the matter for him by the dclat given to the building 
by her visit in 1570, when she named it the Royal Exchange. 
Ileywood, in a play on the subject, makes Gresham at the banquet 
(given by him to Elizabeth on the same day) produce a pearl of 
immense value, crush it to powder, and then drink it off in a enp of 
wine : 

Here fifteen hundred pound at one olap goes ! 

Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks the pearl * 

Unto his queen and mistress • pledge it, lords. 
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And if tht. passage lias no other value, it shows the notion that 
prevailed generally of Gresham's wealth and liberality. The 
building thus raised by him was burnt down in the great fire. We 
oonelude our notice of it with a glowing description of its contents 
from the pen of one who wrote upon the effects of the dire calamity 
just mentioned, in a vein of no ordinary eloquence : — “ How full of 
riches was that Royal Exchange ! — Rich men in the midst of it, 
rich goods above and beneath ! These men wulked upon the top 
of a wealthy mine, ^considering what Eastern treasures, costly spices 
and such-like things, were laid up in the bowels (1 mean the cellars) 
of that place. As for the upper part of it, was it not the great 
storehouse whence the nobility and gentry of England were fur- 
nished with most of those costly things wherewith they did udorn 
either their closets or themselves ? Ilcrc, if anywhere, might a man 

have seen the glory of the world in, a moment! What 

artificial thing could entertain the senses, the fantasies of men, that 
was not there to be had ? Such was the delight tliat many gallants 
took in tliat magazine* of all curious varieties that they could 
almost have dwelt there (going from shop to shop like bee from 
flower to flower), if they hud but had a fountain of money that 
could not bo drawn dry. I doubt not but a Mahomedan, who never 
expects other than sensual delights, would gladly have availed 
flimself of that place and the treasures of it for his heaven, and have 
thought there was none like it.” (Rev. Sam. Kolle.) 

Among the few halls of tfie civic Companies that escaped the fire, 
there are two especially worthy of note — the hall of the Leather- 
sellers (Fig. 1711), a sumptuous specimen of internal domestic 
architecture of the age of Elizabeth ; and the hall of the Barber- 
Surgeons (Fig. 1706), reminding us of the time when the pursuits 
' of pharmacy and hair-cutting, sflrgery and the trimming of a beard, 
were considered to have some sort of practical connection with each 
other. The hall itself is one of the most charming little places, not- 
withstanding its antiquity, that London can boast of t nor need we 
be surprised at that, when we know Inigo Jones was concerned in 
its erection, and that it possesses the famous picture by Holbein 
(Figs. 141 1 ) of the granting of the charter to the Company by Henry 
VI 11. Holbein owed his favour at court to Sir Thomas More, in 
whom he found a most liberal patron, and in whose house at Chelsea 
he resided three years. More once invited Henry VJII. to his 
house, and had Holbein’s best pictures displayed to advantage in the 
gallery. Henry, as Sir Thomas had expected, admired the pictures, 
and was then introduced to the painter, who was forthwith taken into 
the royal service, assigned a pension, and an apart inent in "White- 
hall, where the king was forming a collection of pictures. Nor was 
this all ; the pictures Ilolbcin painted for the king were paid for 
separately. The blood-stained tyrant thus, as in many other 
instances, evinced his possession of one redeeming quality — an 
appreciation of the fine arts. He hail already sought, by muni- 
ficent offers, to draw within his dominions the divine Raffaelle 
and Titian, but failed ; and he was now only the more delighted 
to do all that a king might do, to honour the genius of llans 
Ilblbein. One of the painter's tasks was a design for the magnificent 
gate-liouse which Henry built before his palace, opposite the 
entrance into the tilt-yard. There is a story told of Holbein and 
the king, iu which Henry shows to more advantage than perhaps 
anywhere else. Holbein was occupied at his easel when a nobleman 
of high rank, who forcibly intruded upon him, so roused his ire 
that he actually had the temerity to thrust his lordship down stairs. 
Reflection immediately succeeding impulse, he sought the king, and 
informed him of what hod happened. Presently came the nobleman 
with his complaint ; which, but for Holbein's promptness, would have 
been nearly certain to have cost the painter his patron, perhaps 
his life. Henry defended the painter, and charged his accuser not 
to contrive or adopt any mode of revenge, on pain of his high dis- 
pleasure, “You have not now to deal with Holbein,” Henry 
sternly remarked, “but with me. Remember that of Severn 
peasants I can make as many lords, but I cannot make one 
Holbein.” 

Merchant Tailors* Hall (Fig. 1709) is modern, the old one 
having been swept away, with nearly all the other buildings of the 
same kind, in the fire : we may not therefore look upon the actual 
i Sn w hieh so many of our older monarchs and nobles have 
been feasted up to the time of Henry VII., who sat down “ openly 
there in a gown of crimson velvet of the fashion” of nmember. But 
the present building has its recollections too, nor do we know that 
they will yield In interest to those of its predecessor. It was in that 
hall that James I. was greeted with “ great and pleasant variety of 
musks of vetoes and instruments, and ingenious speeches;” and 
where, to do him pleasure, such men as Ben Jonson assisted in the 
preparation of the poetical parts of the entertainment, and f Dr. Bull 


in the musical— the latter giving us, in perpetual remembrance of 
the occasion, the air of “ God save the King.” Mercers' Hall (Fig. 
1710), of which Gresham was a member, is also modern. It stands 
upon a most interesting site. Here was the house of Gilbert 
Bucket, a yeoman who whilst following his lord to the Holy Lan d 
during the Crusades, was taken prisoner by a Saracen eiuir, and 
confined in a dungeon. The emir hod a daughter who saw and 
pitied the captive. Fity In this iustance proved akin to love, and 
uuder the influence of these tender feelings she contrived to set 
him free. Gilbert returned to England, leaving his benefactress 
behind, pining in sorrow for his hiss, which at last grew so insup- 
portable that she determined to seek him through the world. She 
went to the nearest port, and embarked on the sea, the words 
“ London ” and “ Gilbert ” being all the directions she liad to 
guide her. The first sufficed to convey her to the English capital ; 
but wlieti there she could ouly wander from street to street, repeat- 
ing, with touching pathos, the other — “Gilbert!” — “Gilbert I” 
How the fond and single-hearted girl succeeded in finding Gilbert, 
the stogy sayeth not, but she did find him, and was rewarded for all 
her troubles — obtained the fruition of all her hopes. The yeoman 
welcomed her with tears of joy, had her immediately baptized (Fig. 
508), and waB then united to her in marriage (Fig. 509) : the son 
of the fair pagan and the yeoman was the far-famed Thomas-a- 
Becket. 

In connection with these leading Companies, it will not bo out 
of place here to state that the shopkeepers of London generally 
exposed their wares open to the street until about the reign of 
Queen Anne. The shops themselves were small and dark, in con- 
sequence of the overhanging upper stories. In some parts of 
London a few of thes-o ancient depots of metropolitan trade may 
still be traced. The old-clothcs-shop of the presenl day will give 
a good notion of the -ort of shop called a *• frippery,” as it existed 
in the time of the l’Jaiitagcnelf im- 1 Tudm- ; only the word “frip- 
pery ” is hardly perhaps to be taken in the modern sense, but on 
applying to general clothing, often of a sufficiently substantial 
kind. Our engraving (Fig. 17 IB), of a print dated 1587, shows the 
shop entirely open at the front, a clothier at work, uud garments 
hung upon lines for salt*. 


u Heaven be praised,” says Malcolm, one of the historians of 
London, “that Old London was burnt!'’ and if his very unanti- 
qujiriaii enthusiasm in the cause of improved domestic arrange- 
ment* ran away with liis humanity and judgment, the still 

shows no less justly thjiiJ forcibly the charac:cr of the streets and 
houses of the old city that were destroyed, and which were of course 
pretty much what they had licen for centuries before, llolinshed 
admits that during the reign of Elizabeth, London had a verv 
mean appearance in comparison with most foreign cities. The 
foreigners who came over with Philip of Spain, during the reign 
of Mary, described the houses us built with “sticks and dirt.” But 
in the general movement of the nation in Elizabeth's time, architec- 
tural art was not left behind. Oil all sides highly picturesque and 
beautiful edifices were seen to rise. We need only refer iu passing 
to Maryleboue House (Fig. 1691) — the ancient Manor House, 
Vauxhall (Fig. 1687) — the* house formerly standing at the corner 
of Chancery Lane (Fig. 1669) — the old Blue Boar, Holboru (Fig. 
1690) — and Somerset House (Fig. 1671, that has been previously 
described) : ull, with the Exchange, belonging to the present period. 
As examples of the picturesque effect of a street in the olden time 
when seen under the most favourable aspect, wc may call attention 
to the views of Southwark (Fig# 1661) and of lhicklersbury (Fig. 
1715;) whils, ftor a more comprehensive view of London, as a 
whole, we turn to another engraving (Fig. 1705), where the point 
of sight is from the old Black Friars. With the inn we have 
named is connected one of those remarkable incidents which, in 
themselves apparently trifling, determine the fate of empires. When 
Charles J. was in the hands of the Scots, he endeavoured to take 
advantage of the then very peculiar aspect of affairs to make 
terms, secretly, with the different parties who stood disunited among 
themselves, but all banded against him. Among the rest he entered 
into secret negotiations with Cromwell ; and had he been sincere, 
he might in all probability have saved his throne and life. It 
appears that one day, in the year 1649, when Lord Broghill was 
riding between Cromwell and Ireton, Cromwell said to him, that if 
the late king had followed his own mind, and hod had trusty servants, 
he would have fooled them all ; and that at one time they really 
intended to close with Charles. Broghill asked a question or two. 
to which Cromwell freely replied, saying, “ The reason why we 
would once have closed with the king was this : we found that tlie 
Scots and the Presbyterians began to be more powerful than we ; 
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and if they had made up matter* with the king, we should have 
been left in the lurch ; therefore we thought it best to prevent 
them, by offering first to come in upon any reasonable efihditions.” 
Cromwell went on to say, that while he and his port)’ were occu- 
pied with these thoughts, they received information from one of ' 
their spies, who was of the king’s bedchamber, that their doom 
was denned by Charles, as they might see, if they could only 
intercept a letter from the king to the queen, which letter was 
sealed up in the skirt of a saddle, and die bearer would be that 
night at tj»e Blue Boar Lin, in Holbom, where he was to take 
horse for Dover. Accordingly, Cromwell, and Ire ton, his son-in- 
law, disguised as troopers, with one trusty follow with them, went 
to the Blue Boer, celled for cans of beer, and continued drinking 
till the men with the saddle came in, when they seised (he saddle, 
ripped up the skirts, and there found the letter. In it the king 
informed (he queen (hat he was now courted by both factions — the 
Scotch Presbyterians and the army — and which bid fairest for him 
should have him; but he thought he should dose with the Soots 
sooner than the other. In further confirmation .of the duplicity 
of Charles, as brought to light by intercepted letters, we have 
Richardson’s statement, to whom, and to Pope and Lord March- 
mont, Lord Bolingbroke said, that Lord Oxford had often told 
him that he (Lord Oxford) had seen, and had had in his bands, an 
original letter that King Charles L wrote to the queen, in answer 
to one of hem that had been intercepted, and then forwarded to 
him, wherein ahe had reproached him for having made those villains 
too great concessions. These concessions were chiefly, font Crom- 
well was to be Lieutenant of Ireland for life i that aa army should 
be there kept, which should know no head but foe lieutenant; and 
that he should have a Garter. In the reply of Charles to the 
queen, he mid, she should leave him to manage, who wax .better 
informed of all circumstances than she could be; but she might be 
entirely easy as to whatever concessions he should make them ; for 
that he should know in due time how to deal with foe rogues, who, 
instead of a silken Garter, ihould be Jilted with a hempen cord. 
This letter Lord Oxford said he had offered five hundred pounds for. 
It was this letter which was seized at the Blue Boor. Cromwell, as 
soon .as he had read it, took horse and went to Windsor. It bad 
determined Charles Stuart's fate. 

West Smith field has, from very early times, been celebrated for 
three especial uses — as a place of execution, of martial and festive 
show, and as a horse and cattle market. It was the chief scene of 
Protestant martyrdom; previous to which, its fires were occasionally 
lighted for foe immolation of some unfortunate individual supposed 
to have been guilty of sorcery. Here the celebrated “ Witch of 
Eye" was burned in the reign of Henry VI. Most of the Plan- 
tagenet kings held tournaments at Smithfield and none were more 
gorgeous or striking than the seven days’ feast held by Edward III., 
In honour of Alice Ferrers, his worthless paramour, designated on 
foie oocaslon “The Lady of the Sun." As early as 1174, when 
Fits-8tepheu wrote, Smithfield was celebrated as a horse-fair. He 
say*, “ Without one of the gates, in a certain plain field, on every 
Friday, unless it be a solemn festival, there was a great market 
for horses, whither earls, barons, knights, and citiaena repair, to 
see sad to purchase,” Our cut (Fig.,1712) of Smithfield . in foe 
EUsabethan period, shows it then retained its celebrity for the sale 
of biases ] and who knows not that foe same characteristic still 
remains ? 


The number of buildings erected in the course of the early part 
of Elisabeth’s reign alarmed foe government, and a proclama- 
tion was issued, forbidding foe erection of any but houses of the 
bigheetelass, within three miles of foe oity. Mandate* of this nature 
are apt to excite a smile, seeing how small the London wac that was 
to be thenceforth prevented from enlarging its boundaries, and see- 
ing into how vast a thing the city has really swelled. But whilst, 
we smile we may ask ourselves foe question,— Since, in the nine- 
teenth century, we am beginning to perceive that the let alone 
system of government is not by any means foe perfection of govern- 
ment — and since, in reference to the very question before us, we 
ere ourselves beginning to take very decided steps to check the 
evils found to result from leaving private cupidity or ignorance to 
build as they please— ought wo not to inquire, whether our ancestors 
might not have hod an inkling of the same truth that we now per- 
ceive, but without viewing, so clearly as we do, foe true modes of 
carrying it into practical effect? In short, was it not that they 
interfering in a wrong way, rather than that they Interfemd at all, 
that mode their legislation a nullity, and left it, though hardly with 
justice, a laughing-stoou for those who only see their Allure, and 


do not care to inquire ialous causes, or foe true motive* of those 
who foiled? 

The chief extsosion of- Loudon during tin proseutperiod appears 
to have been westward, aWng the north bank of the Thames, where 
many of the nobility, a* we 


la 

of pits and dpughs, very perilous and 
king’s subjects on horseback as on foot, with 
to the “perilous” character here spoken at, 
narrow and crooked, rendered gloomy by day by 
upper stories and confined space, and perfect pit* ef 
night, relieved only by casual lights i|» the houses, or by tiHKjpsssing 
torches or cresset lights that attended' tin p r o g ress of pamsngnrn of 
consequence. Then foe accommodations in the houses warn often 
aa bad as the accommodations of the streets without. Picturesque 
effect In oonatrucjlou was constantly obtained at the saftrlfieeof health 
and safety. Thatched rooft, and plaster and timber materials, were 
aa favourable to fire, as the denseness of the buildings, pad foe pent- 
up rooms, into which the air could hardly penetrate, and where 
gloom and dirt prevailed, were favourable to disease; and we see the 
consequenoes of such arrangements in the continually-recurring con- 
flagrations that formed one of the popular objection* to a residence 
in London— -and in the fearful “ plague,” new happily known no 
more in the metropolis that was formerly seldom free from its 
ravages. The change that has taken place in respect to both these 
destructive calamities is calculated to enoopmge many of the beat 
hope* of philanthropists as to the removal of foe evils that still 
exist; fever, for instance, itself a “plague” of the moat fearful 
character ; but being more regular and leas obtrusive ia its opera- 
tions, though scarcely leas fetal on the whole, does not excite half 
the attention that a plague ever commanded. 
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As, in tracing Gresham’s metropolitan labours, we are natural rj 
pleased to see that even thus early the fruits of commerce were 
macta subservient to still higher tastes and enjoyments than the mere 
promotion of fresh commeroe, so, in glancing over foe chief provincial 
towns of England, we see that there too liberality and art were found 
in connection with the pursuits of the workshop, the .counter, and 
the desk. Would we oould perceive die corporations of the present 
day beautifying their towns, and promoting the tastes of their citi- 
zens, by the erection of such structures os the halls and market- 
crosses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 1 And for what objects 
were tney erected? Why, in some eases, these beautiful little 
temples, as they almost deserve to be called, sprang up in the- midst 
of our towns merely for foe shelter and aeeommodation of “ poor 
market-folks, to stand dry when rain cometh " (Leland). And* in 
rimm were admirably combined uitility, benevolence, and ornament. 
Cohbdtt, speaking of Malmesbury in his ' Rural Rides/ says, “ There 
is a market-crow in this town, the eight of which is worth a journey 
of hundreds of miles to see.” (Fig. 1668.) It is an octagon, of 
stone, with flying buttresses. There is appended to it a decorated 
turret, als% octangular, with a niche on each side, filled with figures 
in basso-relievo, “ The men of foe town made this piece of work,” 
says Leland, writing in the reign of Henry VIII., “ in hominum 
memorid *' — that it to say, within the memory of man. Cobbett 
is scarcely lets enthusiastic about the situation of the town, than 
the particular piece of architecture contained in it, that so struek 
his fancy. He says, “ Thi* town, though it has nothing particu- 
larly eng ag in g in itself stands upon one of foe prettiest spots that 
can be imagined. Betides the river Avon, which I went down, in 
the south-east part of the country, here is another river Avon, 
which runs down to Bath, and two branches or sources of which 
didst, here. Thao is a pretty ridge of ground, foe base of which 
is a mile, or a mile and a half, wide. On each tide of this ridge, 
a.braneh of the river runs down, through a flat of vwy fine mea- 
dows. The town and the beautiful remains of foe femous old abbey 
Wand on foe rounded spot which terminate# foil ridge; and just 
below, nearly dose to the town, the two branches 6f the river meet, 
and then they begin to be called the Avon. The land wand about 
is excellent, and of a gnat variety of forms. The trees are lofty 
and fine : so that, what with tlie water, the meadows, the fine cattle 
and sheep — and, as I hear, the nbeqij$n of hkrd-pinehing poverty— 
this is a very pleasant place." % 

Chichester Market Ones fit still men beaqtifld* time that at 
Malmesbury; indeed, Mir. Britfen-nxwSdera it to bn “foe mate 
enriched and beautifid tide class of builriiqpp In Eng- 
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f b&mm^ invent; the fourth Earf of Arundel having given it to 
the Grey Maw in 1233. the dissolution, Henry VIII. 

granted ft* ' trhole to the mayor and corporation, who kept the 
chapel of the OrSy Friars for their, Guildhall, and let the remainder 1 
on lease/ Two other buildings may be briefly dismissed : the did 
Town Ilall of Oxford .(Fig. 1688 ), burnt 4 down at Christmas, 1834 , 
and the exquisitely beautiful Cross of Coventry (Fig. 1664 ), which 
reminds us that the inhabitants of Coventry in the last century 
had not even the taste to admire what their forefathers had the 
liberality and taste to build, and so caused one of the finest pieces 
of architecture in the kingdom to be pulled down. 


land f and if the reader will tqrft'to our eftgmvtog (fig. 1680), be 
will, we think, give every credit ft) this judgmerfvlbr certainly it ip 
difficult to imagine anything of the kind mere rich er more eautifiil. 
The fbrm is an oetagon. There is a large central column, from 
which nnmeroue bold ribs spring upward to the vaulted roof. The 
wall* are panelled, and have a parapet, pinnacles, and flying but- 
tresses, and the whole is sustained on eight pier buttresses. The 
eross was erected' by Bishop Story near the close of the 16th century. 
There are shields attached to the buttresses, on which his arms are 
impaled with those of his sovereign. 

Many of our old English towns, we haye had occasion elsewhere 
to remark, had their origin in religious establishments, founded by 
the early teachers of Christianity. Evesham, in Worcestershire, is 
we example of this religious creation, for which we are indebted to 
St. Egwin, bishop of the Wicof, in the time of the Anglo-Saxons. 
An ancient legendary life of St. Egwiu has a curious story relative 
to the foundation of St. Egwin’s church. In the territory of the 
Wiooi was a place called Hetheholme — wild — solitary — utterly 
destitute of cultivation — overgrown with brambles, and wrapped 
continually in the vapours exhaled from the marshy soil. St. 
Egtorln obtained a gift of this unpromising place from Ethelred, 
King of the Mercians. A number of swine were kept by Egwin in 
the forest, for his own use and for that of his religious associates. 
One of the four swineherds appointed to look after those “ pigs of 
the servants of God ” going once too far into the woods, lost a pig 
which had hid itself in the thickets. While he was looking after 
it, he met three glorious virgins, all shining brightly as the sun, 
holding in their hands a beautiful book, and dancing. The swine- 
herd turned pale with fear and amazement, and hastened home to 
his master, who, delighted at the vision, went to the wood, and 
beheld the fair celestials whilst he was in the act of offering up 
nis prayers. Our readers will readily anticipate that tfte interview 
was commemorated by the erection of the church. The name of 
Evesham or Eovcsham was derived from the swineherd's name, 
Eoves. The inmates of the abbey attached to the church of St. 
Egwin did not always confine themselves rigidly to rules of’self- 
mortification. An abbot who succeeded in 1213 was very unpopular 
for keeping the brethren many days on dry bread, and giving them 
bad small beer, instead of 44 the jolly good ale and old,’* which in 
old song our monks are said to have so well loved. The feast of 
the Holy Trinity was a very blithe time in Evesham Abbey and 
town. Then every monk had his capon and his quart of wine — 
the prior, his two capons and half-flagon of wine — the abbot, his 
three capons and whole flagon. When a death took place, the 
deceased did not lose his general allowance for a whole year after- 
wards, for though it could no longer comfort his body, it was con- 
sidered that it might benefit his soul, liy bestowing it on some poor 
person. And the thought, we are sure, carried a blessing with it, 
though not perhaps exactly in the way supposed. 

The chief relics of the Abbey are the Abbot’s Tower, and a 
gateway that formerly led to the Chapter House ; the latter now 
opening upon a pleasant scene, — the cultivated land let out in allot- 
ments to the poor nud industrious people of the town, and the 
former allowing to us in the distance the church of llengcworth 
(Figs. 1625, 1624). The Abbot's Tower, begun in 1533 by Abbot 
Clement Lichfield, is exceedingly beautiful, with arches most grace- 
fully turned and richly wrought, the summit finished with eight 
pinnacles springing from an open embattled parapet. Its height 
is 110 feet, and this is all that remains of the once sumptuous 
house which had its sixteen altars, its one hundred and sixty four 
gilded pillars, • its chapter-house, cloisters, refectory, dormitory, 
buttery, treasury, almonry, granary, and storehouse, in addition to 
domestic buildings suitable for the accommodation of a family of 
some eighty-nine monks, with almost as many servants to wait upon 
them. 

-The town (Fig. .1622) stands on the pleasant banks of the ever- 
memorable river Avon. It has two principal streets, wide, awtf 
dean, and cheerful; and some very picturesque-looking antique 
hoprfoo (Fig. 1682). The vale of Evesham boasts a rich, luxuriant 
soil ; and the extensive gardens near the town, whioli supply Evesham 
and other neighbouring towns and villages with fruit and vegetables, 
greatly e nhan ce the beauty of the place. The corporation long 
psiessed the power of trying and executing for all capital offences, 
except high treason. Even as late as 1740, a woman was burned 
in the tojro for petty treason. 

/;$a» GWWhaH of .Chichester (engraved in page 296 of our first 
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A group of country mansions and manor-houses, some of them 
suggesting recollections of no ordinary nature, may here engage 
our attention. Gray the poet opens his humorous descriptive 
poem, 4 The Long Story,’ with these spirited verses:— 

In Britain's isle, no matter where, 

An ancient pilo of building stands , 

The Iluntingdons and Hattons there 
Employed tlio power of fairy hands-*- 

To raise the ceiling's fretted height. 

Each panel in achievements clothing, 

Rich windows that exclude tho light, 

And pussugcH that lead to nothing. 

Full oft within tlio spacious walls. 

When ho hud fifty winters o’er him. 

My grave Lord-Keeper led tlio brawls ; 

The seals and maces danced before him. 

llis bushy bourd, and shoe-strings green. 

His liigh-crowned lmt and satin doublet, 

Moved the Btout heart of England's queen. 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 

The grave Lon I -Keeper here alluded to was Lord Chancellor 
Hatton, who resided in the flue old manor-house of Stoke Pogis, 
Buckinghamshire (Fig. 1689), where he was succeeded by Lord 
Chief Justice Coke, who entertained Queen Elizabeth in 1601 ; oil 
which occasion he presented her with jewels upwards of a thousand 
pounds in value. The ancient pile that Gray describes was in great 
part taken down in 1789. What remains is of a delightfully pictu- 
resque character, and is seen rising from amidst groups of the most 
charming masses of green and bright foliage. There is still left the 
wide old kitchen, and a fire-place broad enough for the roasting of an 
ox" with heraldic sculpture about it. The manor and manor-house 
were sold by the Cobhams in the last century to William Penn, the 
son, we presume, of the eminent quaker. Lady Cobhani inhabited 
it when Gray lived at his mother's cottage, about half a mile distant. 
The verses we have quoted arose from a visit which two ladies resid- 
ing at the Manor-house paid him at the cottage. Gray’s admirable 
mother now lies in Stoke churchyard, with his aunt, who had lived 
with her, and shared the toils by which she was enabled to give her 
son a learned education. Gray placed over his aunt a plain flat 
stone with an. unpretending epitaph; and writing to his mother in 
her affliction, he says, 44 However you muy deplore your own loss, 

| y«*t think that she is at last easy and happy." He himself now 
sleeps as easily and happily, and in the same churchyard, and by bis 
mother's side, according to his particular desire. It is a solemn 
and secluded place, shadowed with funereal-looking trees, os yew, 
cypress, and dark pine. 

Hark how tlio sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering from tho ground 
A grateful earnest of cternul peace. 

It is said, and with very much probability, that this was thn 
scene of the 4 Elegy written in a Country Churchyard/ The 4 ivy 
mantled tower,’ where 

The moping owl doos to the moon complain 

Of such us, wandering near hor Bccret bower, 

Molest her ancient, solitary reign, 

aptly applies to the tower of Stoke Church, a most venerable struc- 
ture. The entrance is a massive wooden porch. The late Mr. John 
Penn, of Stoke Park, a descendant of the Penns of Pennsylvania, 
erected a* monument to Gray, near tho churchyard, iu a garden. 
Lines from the 4 Elegy’ and from the 4 Ode on a distant Prospect of 
Eton College ’ inscribed on its four sides. 

Hulrne Hall, Lancashire (Fig. 1672), may be looked on os a 
fair specimen of the very numerous timber- houses that# form so 
conspicuous a cfaas in the domestic architecture of Elisabeth** 
titoa. And most picturesque buildings they were, with their (fable 
'■ ' ,P U 
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roofs, ‘and numerous projections, their carving* and their pinnacle*. 
Brittle Ball no longer exists. It was pulled down a short time 
since. Oar engraving was taken just before its demolition. The 
place belonged to the family of Prestwick from the middle of the 
fifteenth to about the middle of the seventeenth century. A curious 
mystery may be said still to attach to the spot. The dowager Lady 
Prestwick, during the Civil War, encouraged her son, who belonged 
to the Royal party— but apparently had been wavering in his alle- 
giance on account of pecuniary difficulties — to remain firm to the 
Royalist cause, saying she had treasure to supply him with. It was 
supposed she referred to some hidden stores about Hulme. But 
when she was dying she was speechless, and so, if she had a secret 
of the nature supposed, it was buried with her. Nothing remarkable 
has since been discovered at Hulme. 

The bountiful and “home-keeping” country gentlemen of good 
estate In Elizabeth’s time may be fitly represented by the “ King of 
the Peak,” as Sir George Yernon — the last male heir of the Yernon 
family in Derbyshire who inherited the manor of Haddon — was 
named by his country neighbours. He died in the seventh year of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign. His mansion, Haddon Hall, now the 
seat of the Duke of Rutland, was disposed around two irregular 
courts, and consisted of various suites of apartments, which were all 
completed nearly as we now behold them, in the reign of Ilenry 
VIII. The hospitable feasts of the King of the Peak would be 
held in the Hall (Fig. 1665), where there is a raised floor at the 
upper end, and two side galleries supported on pillars. The amount 
of good cheer that was in requisition for the table may be readily 
imagined, when we look at the magnitude of the culinary furniture 
in the kitchen — the two vast fire places — the irons for sustaining a 
surprising number of spits — and the enormous chopping-blocks. 

The hospitality of Haddon Hall has been frequently revived in 
the ancient spirit since Sir George Vernon died. The first Duke 
of Rutland kept seven score servants here, and his twelve days’ feasts 
at Christmas will be long remembered. Two hundred couple have 
danced in the Long gallery within the present century. That gallery 
occupies the whole south side of the second court, and is floored 
with oak planks, said to have been <fut out of a single tree which 
once grew in the garden. It is wainscoted also with curiously 
carved oak. But Ilmldon, like many other magnificent abodes,, 
appears, on close examination, evidently built when comfort was not 
a peculiarity of art in household construction. The doors are very 
rudely contrived, except when picturesque effect is the object ; few 
fit at all close, and their fastenings are nothing better than wood/m 
bolts, clumsy bars, or iron hasps. To conceal these defects, and 
exclude draughts of air, tapestry was put up, which luul to bo 
lifted in order to pass in or out; and when it was necessary hold 
back these hangings, there were great iron hooks fixed for the 
purpose. All the principal rooms, except the gallery, were hung 
with loose arras, and their doors were concealed behind. 

The universal rage for building in the sixteenth century (felt by 
no one more than Ilenry VIII., who built, improved, or completed 
no less than ten palaces) canted a rapid development of the new 
style then in process of formation — the Tudor-Gothic. This style 
wus in effect (as has been shown more fully in the previous period) 
the latest form of the ecclesiastical Gothic, but modified by the 
necessities and proprieties of a domestic residence. Thus, more 
light was required for a room than for the interior of a chapel or 
a church ; so the fronts of houses became one vast expanse of glass. 
“You shall have sometimes fair houses so full of glass, that one 
cannot tell where to come to be out of the sun or cold.” (Bacon.) 
Chimneys of all shapes and sizes, and some of them exceedingly 
ornamental (Fig. 1673), sprai-g up. lint in Elizabeth’s time a new 
element came into ojieration. Italian art was introduced. Ilenry 
VIII., in a spirit of rivalry with Francis of France, had sought to 
bring foreign artists to England ; and though Raffoelle and Titian 
declined the iuvitation, other eminent men from different parts 
did come; among them Holbein, the universal artist.* Many of 
the chief buildings erected after the middle of the sixteenth century 
show the influence of the Italian architects. 

Somerset House (Fig. 1671), already noticed, was built by John 
of Padua, and became, as the first Italian edifice erected in England, 
an example for others to follow. But the English architects did 
not servilely copy them or any other works. They preserved some 
of their own Tudor-Gothic tastes; they admired, end therefore 
added, something from the Italian ; they ulso admired, and therefore 
also borrowed from Holbein and the German and Flemish schools, 
and Che result was, unquestionably, magnificence. 

As presenting, generally, a notiou of the plan of .Elizabethan 
mansion* of the first rank, Buckhurst House, Sussex (Fig. 1674), 
may be useftdly studied. This was built about 1560 by the author 


» \ 

of the glorious poetfeal^IiNlddtidi to fhe Mirror for Magistrates 
Lord Buckhurst, afterwards. Lord 'treasurer and Earl of Dorset. 
We regret to say, not only for the sake of the building, but for 
the associations connected with its author, that Buckhurst his long 
since disappeared. But magnificent as wire these great mansions 
in their size, arrangement, and general aspect, there was little ev.en 
in them that would harmonize with our notions of what the into* 
riors should be to correspond with such exteriors. ’ 

Walpole justly observes, with regard to the mansions of the six- 
teenth century, “ Space and vastness seem to have made their whole 
ideas of grandeur; the palaces of the memorable Countess of 
Shrewsbury are exactly in this style. The apartments are lofty and 
enormous, and they knew not how to furnish them. Pictures, bad 
they had good ones, would have been lost in chambers of such 
height : tapestry, their chief moveable, was not commonly perfect 
enough to be real magnificence, Fretted ceilings, graceful mould- 
ings of windows, and painted glass, the ornaments of the preceding 
age, were fallen into disuse. Immense lights’, composed of bad 
glass, in diamond panes, cast an air of poverty over their most costly 
apartments.” 

Hardwick, in Derbyshire, between Chesterfield and Mansfield, 
the property of the Duke of Devonshire, is on! of the “ palaces of 
the memorable Countess of Shrewsbury ” here referred, to. A strange 
story is told in explanation of this lady's building propensities. 
A tradition, recorded by Walpole, says the Countess was told by a 
fortune-teller that she should not die whilst she continued building ; 
so she went on, erecting mansion after mansion, until her proceed- 
ings were arrested one winter by a hard frost, which rendered the 
workmen unable to continue their labours, and then she died. Two 
nr three portraits of the Countess, or as she is more popularly called, 
Bess of Hardwick, are to be found here. The gallery (Fig. l£70) 
is of the amazing extent of 195 feet, and contains some interesting 
pictures ; among them one of Mary Queen of Scots, whose residence 
os a prisoner in the mansion has given to it a still higher interest 
than is attached to the well-known Countess its founder. Mary 
spent a considerable portion of her long nineteen years of imprison- 
ment at Hardwick, during which time she occupied some of her 
dreary hours by embroidering the black velvet chair-covers that 
are still preserved in the mansion. Indeed, one of the most delight- 
ful features of the place is its perfectly Elizabethan character. 
Everything remains unaltered from the days of the two queens — the 
oppressor and the oppressed. Mrs. lladcliffe's description of the 
place, os she 6aw it in the* close of the last century, remains, we 
believe, true to the letter at preseut. “ The second floor,” she writes, 
“ is that which gives its chief interest to the edifice, as nearly all 
the apartments were allotted to Mary (some of them for state-pur- 
poses) ; and the furniture is known, by other proofs than its appear- 
ance, to remain as she left it. The chief room, or that of audience, 
is of uncommon loftiness ; and strikes by its grandeur, before the 
veneration and tenderness arise, which its antiquities and the plainly- 
told talc of the sufferings they witnessed excite. The walls, which 
are covered to a considerable height with tapestry, are painted above 
with historical groups. The chairs are of black velvet, which is 
nearly concealed by a raised needle-work of gold, silver, and colours, 
that mingle with surprising richness, and remain in fresh preserv- 
ation. The upper end of the room is distinguished by a lofty 
canopy of the some materials, and by steps which support two chairs. 
In front of the canopy is a carpeted table, below which the loom 
breaks into a spacious recess, where a few articles of furniture are 
deposited, used by Mary: the curtains are of gold tissue, but In so 
tattered a condition that its original texture can hardly be per- 
ceived ; this, and the chairs which accompany it, are supposed to 
be much earlier than Mary’s time. A short passage leads from 
the state-apartment to her own chamber, a small room, overlooked 
from the passage by a window, which enabled her attendants to 
know that she was contriving no means of escape through the others 
into the court. The bed and chairs of this room are of black velvet 
embroidered by herself ; the toilet of gold tissue ; all more decayed 
than woiji, and probably used only towards the conclusion of her 
imprisonment here, when she was removed from some better apart- 
ment in which the ancient lied, now in the state-room, had been 
placed” 

• “ Sir Francis Willoughby,” says Walpole, u at great expanse, ik 
a foolish display of his wealth, built amagnificeut and most efogant 
house, with a fine prospect.” The house here referred to is Wool- 
l&ton Hall, Nottinghamshire (Fig. 1667), erected from the design 
of John Thorpe, one of the most eminent architects of his day. 
The interior is rich in worts* of art. Our space wiH only allow us 
to mention a single pictures portrait of Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
who fell a victim to that: ardent love of adventure which so eba- 
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raotulMd tty. He flfted out thno ship. at the private 

expense of a, society of, merchant*, who supported him in the enter* 
prifft and «et. out, beguiled by that ignis fetuus,or rather, as we 
isdgM say, by those northern lights, which still tempt men to 
subject themselves i to the most terrible extremes of cold, and pri- 
vation^apd danger, in the hope of discovering a north-cast passage. 
Having proceeded so for as Spitzbeigen, the Edward Bonavonture, 
co mm anded by Captain Richard Chancellor, was separated from the 
other vessels by a gale ; and soon after, Sir Hugh discovered land. 
He was unable to set foot upon it; but the place is sup]>oscd to 
have been either the coast of Nova Zembla, or the island of Kolgen. 
Sailing thence westward they came to the mouth of the river Arzina, 
in Russian Lapland. “ This haven/’ says a journal of the expe- 
dition, printed by Halcluyt, and which subsequently found its way 
to England after the writer had perished, “ runneth into the main 
about two leagues, and is in breadth half a league, wherein are 
veiy many seal-fishes and other great fishes : and upon the main we 
saw bears, great deer, foxes, with divers strange beasts ; os el Ians 
and such others, which wetfe to us unknown, and also wonderful. 
There remaining in this haven the space of a seven night, seeing the 
year far spent, and also very evil weather, as frost, snow, and hail, 
as* though it had been the depth of winter, we thought it best to 
winter there. Wherefore we sent out three men south-south-west 
to search if they could find people, who went three days’ journey, 
but could find none. After that we sent other three westward four 
day^ journey, which also returned without finding any people. 
Then sent wo three men south-east three days’ journey, who in 
like sort returned without finding of people or any similitude of 
habitation.” 

Thus far we follow their proceedings to the month of October. 
Next/we learn from a will of Gabriel Willoughby, a kinsman of 
Sir Hugh, which also found its way to England (it is^supposed 
through the Russians), that some at least of the party were alive in 
January, 1554; lastly, we discover from Anthony Jenkinsons 
account of a voyage to Russia in 1558, that the whole company 
had perished. Chancellor’s ship, which had lost sight of the others, 
escaped for a time, but on its return towards England was wrecked, 
and all but a few seamen drowned. So that of the whole expe- 
dition, only a few of the crew of this one ship returned in safety. 
Whether it was through a want of fuel alone, or whether it was 
from being attacked, as has been supposed, with the scurvy, at the 
same time that they were suffering from other privations, that Sir 
Hugh and his men perished, we have no means of discovering. 
From the period of their entering the mouth of the Arzina — that 
4 harbour of death ” — and sending out their exploring parties, all is 
wrapped in* impenetrable obscurity. The poet of the 4 Seasons/ 
in his Winter, gives the most probable, as well as the most poetically 
tragical explanation, making due allowances of course for the 
artistical treatment of the subject that was necessary to his purpose. 

Miserable they ! 

"Who, hero entangled in the gathering ice, 

Tuko their last look of Die descending sun ; 

While, full of death, and liercu with tenfold frost, 

The long, long night, incumbent o'er their heads, 

Fulls horrible. Such was Die Briton's fute. 

As with first prow (whut have not Britons (lur'd?) 

Ho for the pnssugo sought, attempted since 
So much in vuin, and soemiug to be shut 
By jealous Nature with eternal burs. 

In these fell regions, in Arzina caught. 

And to the stony deep his idle ship 
Immediate scal'd, ho with his hapless crew, 

Radi full exerted at Ills Bovernl tusk, 

Froze into statues ; to tho cordage glued 
The sailor, and Die pilot to tho holm. 

Of old castles, os well as old churches, we take otir leave in the 
present period. Their uses had passed away. Many of those built' 
in imitation, to a certain extent, of the ancient castellated style, 
were but superficial imitations, calculated to please the still linger- 
ing military tastes of the owners, but utterly unsuited for the real 
wear and tear of military defence. Indeed, Elizabeth, as well as 
li6r father, would no doubt like to have seen the man who would 
have ventured to have erected a real stronghold in her time. 
Power enough was reserved for the aristocracy, but it ,was to be 
henceforth the power of station and wealth only, whether exercised 
in. pubHcor in potato life. So, although castles were erected, and 
at**# Ones too, no subject* Vrere the builders. There were to 
be defence* pthidded, not to fiteiHtate internal wafers, but as a 
protection from fe^^n aggression. Henrjfc VIII caused a chain 

of fortresses to bundled for the protection of tho northern and 
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eastern coasts — as Sattdown (Fig* 1460), and others. To Elisa- 
beth we owe the commencement of the castle named after herself 
at Jersey (Fig. 1585), in which Clarendon resided for two yean, 
and wrote a large portion of his 4 History of the Rebellion/ 
Mount Orgueil (Fig. 1536), also in Jersey, commandingly situ- 
ated on a rocky headland that projects forward into the sea, is 
famous as the prison of Prynne, and the. residence of Charier* II. 
during a part of his exile. Upnor Castle (Fig. 1539), on the Med- 
way, a little below Chatham — now completely in ruins — is dis- 
tinguished os being one of the last, if not the very last, of those 
places of defence that were built on the old principles of fortification. 
Upnor is also distinguished by the fact that it fulfilled, on one im- 
portant occasion, all that could ever have been hoped from it. The 
Dutch, under De Ruyter, in 1 667, appeared suddenly at the mouth 
of the Thames, and Van Ghent, the vice-admiral, was despatched 
with seventeen lighter ships and eight fire-ships, to sail up the 
Medway. The port of Sheerness was taken, the stores destroyed, 
and again the Dutch moved on. Monk, Duke of Albemarle, made 
every disposition that tho suddenness of the attack permitted. 
He sunk several vessels in the channel of the river, and drew 
a chain across; behind which he placed throe large men-of-war, 
that had been recently taken from the Dutch. Van Ghent, how- 
ever, swept on, favoured by wind and tide, broke the chain, and 
forced his way between the three ships, and then, leaving them 
in one tremendous blaze of fire, again advanced, with six men-of- 
war and five fire-ships, until he reached Upnor Castle. The gross 
neglects of this time of corruption prevented the valour of the Eng- 
lish sailors being of use to their country. Upnor could only 
make a feeble resistance : and it was more from good luck than 
skill or courage in the defenders of their country that Van Ghent 
soon retreated. On his way back he burnt three ships, one of them 
commanded by Captain Douglas, who, in the general confusion 
arising from the unexpectedness of the attack, had received no orders 
to retire. So there he stayed, conscious that his destruction was 
inevitable. 44 It shall never be said that a Douglas quitted his post 
without orders,” were the last words uttered by him. Soon after, 
ship, captain, and crew all perished. 

"We cannot better take leave of the general subject of castles, 
than with a few words upon a fortress that formed a most perfect 
example of the class in all it* genuine strength, and sternness, and 
inconvenience for residence, and which, to the regret of those who 
like to have something better than mere descriptions of antiquity 
to rely upon, has been recently much damaged by fire. Naworth 
(Fig. 1459) stood on the edge of a ravine, had walls of enormous 
thickness, and wns altogether in the style of a castle of tho four- 
teenth century ; when all such works were built, with the expectation 
that occasions might arise to test their strength, ami with more 
than expectation — the certainty — where castles like Naworth were 
concerned. To the strength of wall, and narrowness of window, 
that marked the exterior of such places, must be added, in order to 
combine their chief characteristics, the dungeons within for pri- 
soners, and the fire-places of the hall, which were really of almost 
incredible dimensions. That of Naworth was seventeen feet broad. 
Scult has made the dungeons of the castle familiar to us. William 
of Deloraine, in the 4 Lay of the Last Minstrel/ says — 

And when I lay in dungeon durk 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three. 

Till runsomed for a thousand murk. 

Dark Musgravo! it was long of thee. 

The chief associations of Naworth arc those connected with 
44 Belted Will.” The nobleman thus popularly designated was the 
son of Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, executed by Elizabeth, 
grandson of the poet Surrey, executed or murdered by Henry VIII., 
and brother of the Lady Berkeley that we have so recently men- 
tioned us the unsuccessful petitioner to Elizabeth when the queen 
was on her way to Bristol. William Howard would have fared but 
ill had his fortunes entirely depended upon Elizabeth, who took 
and kept possession of his father’s estates. * But, in his fifteenth 
year, he was married to his father’s ward, Lady Elizabeth Dncre, 
who brought him Naworth, and other large possessions, and thus 
in essentials restores! him to the position of which he had been 
deprived. This marriage— so convenient— and between parties 
who were afterwards accustomed to say they could not at the time 
of their union 44 make above twenty-five years both together,” — 
could hardly have been expected to turn out also a happy one ; but 
it did, and eminently so. Their prospects, it is true, were for a 
time clouded by an unjust claim to the estates; and, wheii that 
was legally overthrown, by Elizabeth’s still more disgracefully 
unjiut cbnduct in keeping them out of the rights solemnly awarded 
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t6 them by the hwl And she robbed them in the end of 10,000/. 
before she Would consent to grant them their own. That was in 
the'year 1601. ' Soon after she died;, and then the fortunes of the 
Howards brightened. The son of Mary did not forget what the 
Duke of Norfolk and his children had suffered for Mary’s sake. 
The elder brother’s son, Thomas Howard (the collector of the famous 
marbles), was restored to all that had been lost, excepting only 
the ducal title; and William Howard was appointed to a post of 
honour in his own native county — the wardenship of the marches. 
It was in this position that his energetic — probably severe — 
measures obtained for him so dreaded a name that the Scottish 
mothers are said to have been accustomed to frighten their children 
with it. It is but right to observe that the constant incursions 
of the borderers from one country into the other had become just 
that kind of abominable nuisance, that every honest and sensible 
man in either country must have ardently desired to see put down. 
The causes in which border warfare had originated — hostility 
between England and Scotland — had passed away ; and the whole 
business, and the actors in it, had become nothing better than so much 
robbery by so many banditti. So it was a conclusive day’s work 
that caused any moss-troopers to be seized by the officers of Belted 
Will. The fact that they were moss-troopers was all that had to 
be proved, and they were then immediately sent off to Carlisle — the 
place where, as Fuller says, “ the officer always does his work by 
daylight or, if that, were inconvenient, why there war a grove of 
tall oaks in the vicinity of the castle, and there, after the fashion 
of Le Petit Andr6 in 4 Quentin Dtirward/ their moss* trooping was 
brought to a close. A somewhat awful story is told, in connection with 
this judicial expedition, which we must hope is not strictly true, 
though it sounds likely enough. Belted Will was a scholar, and 
devotedly fond of his books. One day, when lie was intently engaged 
with some favourite author, a trooper hastily came to him to veport 
that a man of uncertain character from the Scottish border had 
been captured, and desired to know what they should do with him. 
Lord William, angry at the interruption, exclaimed, 44 Hang him, 
in the devil’s name!” Soon after, however, he proposed to inquire 
into the case, when he found that the unfortunate captive had been 
hung out of hand, in literal obedience to the orders he bad given. 
We naturally feel curious as to the choice of books by such a 
student. It appears that Homer’** Iliad, Shakspere’s Plays, and 
Purchases Pilgrim, with the works of Camden, Speed, and Raleigh, 
were among the contents of Belted Will’s library. One book had 
the autograph of the venerable Bishop of Rochester, Fisher; given 
by him, probably, to a member of* the Howard family. The con- 
tents of the castle at the time of its destruction were very varied, 
and — in an historical mid antiquarian sense — valuable. The most 
attractive of all the curiosities was the belt, from which the Lord of 
the Marches derived his popular cognomen. Scott thus describes 
his appearance : — 

Costly his garb, his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er liis doublet shaped of huff, 

With satin slashed and lined; 

Tawny his hoot, uiid gold his spur : 

His elouk was all of Poland fnr ; 

His hose with silver twined ; * 

His Bilboa blade, by limreliiuon felt. 

Hung in u broad and studded belt; 
lloncc in rude phrase, the borderers still 
Called noble Howard, Belted Will. 

The belt in question was of foreign manufacture, studded over with 
pieces of metul, so as to form n rhyming Herman distich, that ex- 
pressed the admonitory truth to the wearer— powerful os he might 
be, there was One still more powerful. 


Some witty, but, we believe, unknown writer, has said in reference 
!o the cognizance of the Inner Temple — a winged horse, and of the 
Middle Temple — a latub : — 

As by tho Templars* haunts yon go, 

Tho Homo and Lamb displayed, 

In emblematic figures, show 
Tho merits of their trade. 

That clients may infer from thence 
How just is their profession ; 

The lumb sets forth their innocence. 

The ham their expedition 1 

* O, happy Britons, happy isle ! , 

. \ Let foreign nations say : I 

Whetwyon get justice without guile, ! 

And law without delay 1 ! 


Another write*, preferring to reply to thlft, has, with equal wtt, 
enforced the same lesson, in a different manner:— 

Deluded men! their boldsforego. 

Nor trust sneh cunning elves ; 

These artful emblems tend to show 
Their clients, not themselves. . 

T is all a trick, these all are Amm 
B y which they mean to cheat you ; 

But have a caro, for you're the lambs, 

And they the wolves that eat yon. 

Nor let the thoughts of no delay 
To those their courtB misguide yon ; 

* T is you 'ro tho showy horse— and they 
Tho jockeys that will ride yon 1 

Among the u haunts” here referred to, the part called the 
Temple Garden is at once the most interesting and the best known. 
14 It is, indeed, the most elegant spot in the metropolis,” observes 
Charles Lamb, — a partial judge; but that very partiality, which 
made it his favourite 44 haunt,” adds a new charm to the Temple 
Gardens, to all the admirers of 44 Elia.” Yet in many respects 
the place is worthy of the lively attachment which he all his life 
expressed for it. The neighbourhood, even in its least attractive 
portions, is classic ground. On the one hand is Whitefriars, the 
44 Alsatia ” of our older writers, and in which are laid some of the 
most thrilling scenes of the 4 Fortunes of Nigel.’ On the other 
hand are the localities rendered memorable by the misfortunes of 
the Earl of Essex. The 44 Silent Highway” glides 90 before. 
Thousands of busy chirping sparrows flutter about the old trees 
by the river side, reminding one of the rookery introduced in 
Queen Anne’s time by Sir Edward Northey, of which colonization 
Mr. Leigh Hunt remarks, — 44 It was a pleasant thought ; supposing 
that the colonists had no objection. The rook is a grave, legal bird, 
both in his coat and habits ; living in communities, yet to himself, 
and strongly addicted to discussions of rneum and tunm .” As one 
walks here, varied and curious are the pictures that arise to the 
imagination of the lung line of generations that have delighted to 
wander in the precinctH of the Temple. Here have been exhibited 
all costumes, from tlie imposing robes and armour of the Knights 
Templars, and the ricli vesture of the lordly priest, down to the 
cocked-hat and ruffles, satin small-clothes, and silk stockings of 
the lawyers of the reign of George the Third ; who at times, cost- 
ing professional gravities aside, would here laugh and discourse with 
all the gaiety of heart of school- boys released from their tasks.* 
Shakspere, above all, lias immortalized the Temple Garden by 
making it the scene of the origin of the factions of York and Lan- 
caster — the place where the red and white roses were first plucked 
and worn as badges of the great houses that during so many years 
kept England in a flame. 

Stow, writing in the reign of Elizabeth, describes the Inns of 
Court and Chancery at that time as “a whole university of students, 
proctisers, or pleaders, and judges of the laws of this realm, not 
living on common stipends, as in the other universities it is for the 
most part done, but of their own private maintenance, as being 
altogether fed either by their places or practice, or otherwise by 
their proper revenues, or exhibition of parent and friends: for the 
younger sort are either gentlemen, or sous of gentlemen, or of other 
most wealthy persons. Of these houses there may he at this day 
fourteen in all, whereof nine do stand within the liberties of this 
city, and five in the suburbs thereof.” These fourteen were the 
four J n us of Court — Inner Temple, Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
Itiu, and Gray’s Inn, — all still existing and flourishing, and ten Inns 
of Chancery, of which eight now remain. The Inns of Court were 
frequented by the sons of the nobility and gentry, at a cost of some- 
thing lijte twenty marks per annum ; while the Inns of Chancery 
went more especially occupied by the sons of merchants and others, 
whose menus would not admit of the large expenditure we have 
< tamed. Tho first were called apprentice nMiores , the latter 
simply apprentice ’, or apprentices. 

In the Inns of Court, as at present constituted, there are three 
bodies : the students ; the barristers— the lost of course chosen, in due 
course of time and study, from the first; and the benchers, or 
governing body, a kind of permanent committee selected frem the 
barristers, and generally from those only who have beoome Queen’s 
; counsel. These benchers, or 44 ancients,” as they were formerly 
: called, are armed with almost unlimited power for the governance 
j of their respective inns. We will now take a brief gianoeat eseh of 
I these establishments. 

In tha reign of Elkabeththe gentlcMan of the Inner Sample 
were m Wbrfd for their, gallantly, aoeoinpUabnaant^nati 
out haapitalitjk Many Priry Ooundl gf thrown#* » 
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the s(riep4i4 ' ikft 1561, celebrated in the Inner Temple Hall ; 
and Elizabeth kersclf rr on the 18th of January after, witnessed what 
is probably the oldest English tragedy, 1 Ferrex and Porrex,' 
performed before her at Whitehall by the “ gentyll men of the 
.Temple.” These gentyll men seem to have been as famous for 
dance and song as .for their histrionic powers. At their numerous 
revels, the order of merriment seemed to be this : after dinner the 
play was enacted ; then one or more of the barristers sang carols or 
songs ; and lastly, the judges and benchers led the dance round the 
sea-coal fire in the centre of the hall, escorted by the Master of the 
Bevels (annually elected at Hallowe’en), and the rest of the com- 
pany followed their example with hearty good will. As to the festival 
fare: at Christmas-day breakfasts, there was brawn, mustard and 
malmsey ; and at dinner the boar’s head was presented, amidst the 
joyous sounding of minstrelsy. At the feast given to Palaphilos, 
Prince of Sophie, or, in common prose, Dudley, Karl of Leicester, 
Gerard Leigh tells us, there was such abundance of “ tender meats, 
sweet fruits, and dainty delicates, that it seemed a wonder a world 
to observe the provision ; and at every course the trumpeters blew 
the courageous blast of deadly war ; with noise of drum and fife, 
with the sweet harmony of violins, sackbuts, recorders, and cornets, 
with other instruments of music, as it seemed Apollo’s harp had 
tuned their stroke.” 

The masques and plays of the Templars were often the productions 
of men of genius; sometimes fellows of the Society, sometimes 
regular dramatists. Decker, in his ‘ Satire* against Ben Jonson, 
says, “ You shall swear not to bombast out a new play with the old 
ining of jests stolen from the Temple Hovels.” 

Pennant refers us to the ‘ Oriyincs Juridicialcs ’ for the relation 
of other of the enjoyments of the Templars in those days, such as 
the humours of the three courtiers of the Lord of Misrule, and the 
hunting the cat and the fox round the hall, with ten couples of 
hounds. Of the doings of this Lord of Misrule, of V horn we hear 
so much in connection with old English amusements, and especially 
among the generally grave lawyers, we have a glowing account 
from the Puritan Stubbs; who in this, as in various other passages, 
not only interests us in the things he condemns so abusively, 
but evidently enjoys them himself more than he would like to 
acknowledge. “First,” says he, “all the wild heads of the parish 
con venting togetlyjr, choose them a grand captain (of mischief), 
whom they ennoble with the title of my Lord of Misrule ; and him 
they crown with great solemnity, and adopt for their king. This 
king anointed, chooscth for him twenty, forty, threescore, or a 
hundred lusty-gnts like to himself, to wait upon his lordly majesty, 
and to guard his noble person. Then, every one of these his men 
he investeth with his liveries of green, yellow, or some other wanton 
colour. And as though that were not gaudy enough, they bedeck 
themselves with scarfs, ribbons, and laces, hanged all over with 
gold rings, precious stones, and other jewels; this done they tie 
about either leg twenty or forty hells, with rich handkerchiefs in 
their hands, and sometimes laid across over their shoulders and necks, 
borrowed for the most part of their pretty Mopsios and loving 

Bossies Thus, all things set in order, then have they their 

hobby-horses, dragons, and other antics, together with their pipers, 
and thundering drummers, to strike up the devil’s dance withal; 
then march these heathen company towards the church and church- 
yard, their pipers piping, their drummers thundering, their stumps 
dancing, their bells jingling, their handkerchiefs swinging about 
their heads like madmen, their hobby-horses and other monsters 
skirmishing among the throng ; and in this sort they go to the 
church (though the minister be at prayer or preaching) dancing, 
and swinging their handkerchiefs over their heads in the church, 
like devils incarnate, with such a confused noise that no man can 
hear his own voice. Then the foolish people, they look, they stare, 
they laugh, they fleer, and mount upon forms and pews, to see 
these goodly pageants solemnised in this sort. Then, after this, 
about the church they go again and again, and so forth into Jlie 
churchyard, where they have commonly their summer halls, their 
bowers, arbours, and banqueting-houses set up, wherein they feast, 
banquet, and dance all that day, and, peradventure, all that night 
too. And thus these terrestrial furies spend the Sabbath-day in the 
country.” 

The ancient hall of the Inner [Temple is no more. The one 
built on Its site (Fig. 1780), though not a very large, is a fine 
rooms and as viewed when illuminated, with the judges and lead- 
ing lawyers of. England seated at one of their grand dinners on the 
“state,” or dais, and the rising men, the students, and ordinary 
practitioners of the law, at the long tables stretching down to the 
chrved scraea—it forms a striking picture. The members of the 
later Temple difce k the hall daily cfortog Term-time. Among 
Vot. n. 


the other contents of the boll is a full-length portrait of a great 
man, Coke (Fig. 1728), whose memory, if it be connected with 
some gainful associations, suggests much more calculated to arouse 
our reverence and enthusiasm. 

The. common law of England, which, according to Lord Bacon, 

• 1 had been like a ship without ballast,” owes much of its present form 
to Sir Edward Coke. Ills father was a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Coke was first a member of Clifford's Inn, a dependent of the 
lunar Temple, which latter ho entered in 1872. He was subse- 
quently reader at Lyon’s Inn, whore, says Lloyd, in his ( State 
Worthies,* “his learned lecture so spread forth his fame, that 
crowds of clients sued to him for his counsel.” Whilst reader of 
the Inner Temple, the plague drove him thence to his Suffolk 
mansion at Iluntingfield, when he was escorted as far as lioinford 
by no less than nine beuchers, and forty other of his fellow members 
of the Inner Temple. If we except his bigoted severity on some 
state trials, amj his truly savage prosecution of Raleigh, we may 
safely assert, that, as a judge of long standing, wc have never had one 
more generally admirable — and, without any exception, never one 
more learned, more indefatigable or energetic, more independent 
or uncompromising, when the powers above him would lave turned 
him and his high ofiiee to their own selfish and despotic purposes. 
11 is standard of what became “an honest and just judge” was 
exceedingly lofty, and he scrupled not to oifend any one, even 
the sovereign himself, to act up to it. As late as his seventy- 
ninth year, in the reigu of Charles I., Coke was found in the 
English l'arlianient, boldly asserting and defending the constitu- 
tional rights of the people of England, and he was the foremost mau 
concerned in framing the Petition of Right in 1623. One of his 
last public acts may stand almost as a parallel to Lord Chatham’s 
celebrated appearance in the House of Parliament, when near his 
death, to pour out his passionaLe eloquence on a great national 
cause that strongly engaged his heart. Rush worth describes the 
aged Coke as “ overcome with passion ” at the prospect of the 
coining troubles, and as “ forced to sit down when lie began to 
speak, through the abundance of tears.” But. when the time-worn 
patriot did speak to denounce .the Duke of Buckingham as the 
cause of all the evil— who among the excited auditory would ever 
forget that spirited outburst of sorrowful indignation 'i II is death 
took place in 1666, whilst lie was in the act of repeating, u Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done.” 

The Middle Temple Hull, of course, would also ha\c its *• revels 
and its plays ; and they would partake of the same spirit and cha- 
racter as those in which their brethren of the other Temple 
delighted. But there is an incident of its histrionic history, the 
very reco] lee lion of which has, centuries later, become a matter of 
deep interest, from its connexion with one of whom we know so 
little, that the commonest, and abstractedly most unimportant facts 
of his life, assume in our eyes an inexpressible charm. One of the 
Middle Temple students, John Maiming ham, kept a diary, or table- 
book, from Christmas 160 1 [2], to April 1603^4]; in which be 
notes, on Feb. 2, 1601 — “At our fca*t we had a play called 
‘ Twelfth Night, or What You Will,’” a brief record, of whose 
value, John Muuniughani, when lie wrote it, would seem to have had 
Tittle notion; or that those few simple words would cause ids own 
otherwise obscure name to be written and spoken of in far distant 
times, and lend a permanent attraction to the hall where that record 
is preserved. The 4 Twelfth Night,’ it is supposed, was played by 
lawyers on that feast day, for the first time after its creation. Must 
likely the Imrd himself was present, and many a kindred spirit of 
the bright galaxy by which that golden age of English poetry was 
adorned. But other times came. Fancy, and feeling, and joyousness 
of heart, became profaned, polluted, in the reign of Charles II. ; and 
we do not wonder to find the virtuous Evelyn, who had been elected 
one of the comptrollers of the Middle Temple revellers, retiring from 
the noisy scene, resigning his stall’ of office, and hastening away to 
spend tiie Christmas with* his brother in the purer and soberer 
country scenes of his behned Wotton. In 1668 he was tempted, 
it seems, to go to see the revels at the Middle Temple, but they 
pleased him no better than before. He speaks of them as 14 an 
old, but riotous custom,” and as having <( relation neither to virtue 
nor policy.” Between such fantastic extravaganzas as the ancient 
revels, and the abstruse studies and grave pursuits of law, there 
Appears -to modern eyes a singular discrepancy. But the matter is 
simple and natural enough. The some human heart throbs beneath 
•all bosoms, and precisely in proportion to the restraints placed upon 
its impulses iu one direction, will be its efforts to escape from the 
thraldom in another. And it is pne of the most melancholy of 
errors to endeavour to prevent this natural end most beneficial 
tendency. And as to the opinions of others, why it is fools only 
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who $r6 imposed upon by that “ mysterious carriage of the body ” 

^ which fa pat 00 to « hide the defects of the mind/' 

Thd Middle Temple Hall (Figs. 1726, 1727) was completed in 
T572, after ten yean bad been spent in its erection. It is the 
largest and most sumptuous of the halls of the inns of court. The 
amt of a great number of eminent lawyers who have received their 
education in the society are emblazoned on the windows. 
There is also much rich carving ; but the principal feature of the 
place is the famous painting, by Vandyke, of Charles I. on horse- 
back. The Hall abuts on the garden, where stands what was, 
until very recently, the only fountain in London — an object made 
familiar in our own day, through the pages of ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit/ to countless thousands who never saw, and are never likely to 
see the spot in question. 

The well-known gateway of Lincoln’s Inn (Fig. 172fcj) was built 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. The cost of its erection 
was nearly all defrayed by a member of Lincoln’s Inn, Sir Thomas 
Lovell, who was a knight of the Garter, and the founder of Holy- 
well Nunnery. The only memorials of him left are placed over 
the gateway. The Inn itself, next in importance to the Inner 
and Middle Temple, long maintained with these a rivalry of 
sports, as well as of professional honour. The Temple Master of 
the Revels was a Lord of Misrule ; here, at Lincoln’s Inn, he was 
“the King of the Cocknies” (Pennant), or, the King of Christmas- 
day. The dramatic nature of these sports presents some curious 
points. Assumed characters seem to have been so numerous as to 
require limitation in the unceremonious edicts of the Benchers ; and 
“ Jack Straw ” and “all his adherents” they banished utterly, on 
pain of a forfeit of five pounds to every fellow offending by such 
personation. Pcpys tells us that Charles U. visited Lincoln’s Inn 
to sec the Christmas revels of 1661, “ there being, according to an 
old custom, a prince and all his nobles, and other matters of sport 
and charge.” During the great contest of principles between the 
Puritans and the Royalists, there were many of the fellows of the 
learned societies of the law to whom the revels were distasteful, 
partly on account of their licentious disorder! in ess, partly through 
the gloomy prejudices of the “new learning” against all amuse- 
ments. The celebrated Prynne wa$ a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the lawyers of the different inns combined in a masque of 
more than ordinary magnificence to “confute” his famous book, 
the 4 Ilistrio-Mastix,’ for which he was tried. Lord Cottingtou 
remarked in the court, that “If Mr. Pry nno should be demanded 
what lie would have, lie liked nothing ; no state or sex ; music 
dancing, &r., unlawful even in kings: no kind of recreation, no 
kind of entertainment, --no, not so much as hawking: all art! 
damned.” There was pertinent truth in this. And there was 
searching wit, as well as truth, ill the Earl of Dorset’s remark in 
his speech — “My Lords, when God had made all his works, he 
looked upon them, and saw that they were good ; this gentleman 
[PrynneJ, the devil having pill spectacles on his nose, says that all 
is bad.” And so, to remove those spectacles, and make Prynne 
see clearer, his enlightened, witty, eloquent judges proceeded to 
cover him with abuse, to fine him 10,000/., to eject him from the 
bar, expose him in the pillory, doom hint to everlasting bondage 
ill prison with no book but the Prayer Book, which his principles 
disavowed, and witli neither pen, ink, nor paper ; and to brand and 
mutilate him in a manner truly frightful. Yet, when Sir Simon 
d’Kwes visited him shortly after in the Fleet, he found tlm sufferer 
calm and firm, and even cheerful, the “ rare effects of an upright 
heart and a good conscience.” It might, have been some manifes- 
tation of the spirit of Puritanism in Lincoln's luu, which led to that 
remarkable order in the seventh year of James 1., by which the 
tinder barristers were actually “ put out of Commons, for example 
sake,” for their not dancing on the previous feast of Candlemas, 
“ when the judges were present and they were threatened, if the like 
fault were repeated, they should be fined, or “disbarred.” Neither 
in size nor appearance is Lincoln's Inn Hall (Fig. 1729) equal 9 * 
lo either of the Temple Halls; but it is, nevertheless, a hand- 
some room. It was commenced in 1506. At the end is a fainting 
by Hogarth, Paul preaching before Felix, which all Hogarth’s 
admirers must regret he ever attempted* Many a brilliant name 
has its emblazoned escutcheon here : among the lawyers — Perceval, 
Canning, Brougham, Lyndhurst; and among the clergymen who. 
have been 4 preachers to the honourable society— Heber,* Warburton, 
end Tillotson — names ever to be revered. But that which most of 
*n Strikes our attention in the Hall is the noble statue of Erskine, 
and while we look upon it, that affecting description of his, of his 
entrance upon his professional career, touchingly arouses our sym- 
pathles. fer the early struggles of genius. He was surrounded with 
peountniy difficulties* when he rose to speakin public for the first 
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time. Overcome with ’ confusion, he sms about to jit down, again. 
44 At that time,” he used to relate, feel mg tittle 

children tagging at my gown, * o X ^ on— and 

succeeded.” 

Gray's Inn Hall (Fig. 1781) is superior to that of Lincoln's Inn 
or the Inner Temple, and little Inferior to the Middle Temple 
Hall. Its chief architectural attractions are its timber roof, carved 
wainscot, and emblazoned windows. It was completed in 1560. 
Some of the revels of the “ practise?! 99 of Gray's Inn seem to have 
drawn upon them evil report, especially on the “ ferial” days* An 
order of the reign of Henry VIII., forbidding the fellows to depart 
out of the Hall during revels, until they are ended, under penalty 
of 12c/., seems to indicate pretty plainly the nature of some of their 
laxities— tli& students would be masquerading in the streets, as well 
as in the Hall. Indeed, we need little more information as to the 
sort of life they generally led, than the following memorandum in 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ and the anecdote related by the great Cecil’s old 
historian of his Gray’s Inn days. Pepys says — “Great talk of 
how the barristers and students of Gray’s Inn rose in rebellion 
against the benchers the other day, who outlawed them, and a great 
deal to do; but now they are at peace again.” The gambling 
propensities of the members are strikingly illustrated in the anec- 
dote of Cecil : — “ A mad companion having enticed him to play, 
in ii short time he Inst all his money, bedding , and hooka to his 
companion, having never used play before. And being afterwards 
among his other company, he told them how such a one had misled 
him, saying he would presently have a device to be even with him. 
And with a long trouke he made a hole in the Mull, near his play- 
fellow’s bed-head, and, in a fearful voice, spoke through the 
trouke : c O mortal man, repent ! Repent of thy horrible time 
consumed in play, cozenage, and lewdness, or else thou art damned, 
and const not be saved.’ Which, being spoken at midnight, when 
he was all alone, so amazed him, as drove him into a sweat for fear. 
Most penitent and heavy, the next day, iri presence of the youths, 
lie told with trembling what a fearful voice spake to him at mid- 
night, vowing never to play again ; and calling for Mr. Cecil, 
asked him forgiveness on his knees, and restored him all his money, 
beddimr, and books. So two gamesters were both reclaimed with 
this merry device, ami never played more. Many other the like 
merry jests I have heard him tell, too long to be here noted.” 

The plays of the lawyers were sometimes aimed at popular 
abuses. Tims, in 1527* John Roos, a student of Gray’s Inn, and 
afterwards sergeant-at-law, gave deep offence to Wol^ey by writing 
a comedy, that was aided here, reflecting on clerical arrogance 
and pomp; Roos was degraded and imprisoned for that offence. 
Jii the works of Beaumont and Fetcher there is a 4 Masque of the 
Gentlemen of Gray’s lun.’ 

In old times, Gray’s Inn, like the other Inns of Court, w’as 
famous for its Mootings, occasions when the barristers and students 
met to debate moot points of law in the form of imaginary eases, 
certain parties undertaking the plan tiff’s case, and others the 
defendant’s. In modern times debating societies have taken the 
place of the! Mootings. Curran, a member of Gray’s Inn, lias 
given ns an entertaining description of his debiit at one of these 
societies: — Upon the first occasion of our assembling, 1 attended) 
my foolish heart throbbing with the anticipated honour of being 
styled 1 the learned member that opened the debate,* or 4 the veiy 
eloquent gculleman who has just sat down.’ All day the coming 
scene had been flitting before my fancy, and cajoling it: my ear 
already caught the glorious melody of ‘ Hear him 1 hear him !’ 
Already I was practising how to steal a cunning sidelong glance at 
the tear of generous approbation bubbling in the eyes of my little 
auditory ; never suspecting, alas ! that a modern eye may have so 
little affinity with moisture, that tho finest gunpowder may be dried 
upon iL I stood up — mf mind was stored with about a folio 
volume of matter) but I wanted a preface, and for ‘want of a 
preface the volume was never published. 1 stood up, trembling 
through every fibre; but, remembering that in this I was but 
imitating Tully, I took courage, and actually proceeded almost 
os far as * Mr. Chairman,’ when, to my astonishment and terror, I 
perceived that every eye was riveted upon me. There were only 
six or seven present, and the little room could not have Contained 
as many more ; yet was it, to my panic-struck imagination, asif I 
were the central object in nature, and assembled millions mete 
gazing upon me in breathless expectation. I became dismayed, 
and dumb) my friends cried 4 Hear him 1’— but there was nothing 
to heir* My lips, indeed, want through* the pantomime of artlou- 
lotion; but "I ** like the unfortunate fiddler at the fair, who, 
upon doming to sttfke up the jolo that wan to ravish every ear, 
discovered that an enemy ^d malicfamtljr soaped his bo* t or rather, 
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Itt» poor Bueh) ul dBOft-Mw him, grimacing a aoliloquy* of which 

Mo prompter had most iadbnmtly neglected to administer the 

word*.'* For route short time after the unfortunate aspirant was 

greeted witfc the appellations of 44 Orator Mum,” or 44 Stuttering 

Jack Curran,” — but they were soon exchanged for others expressive 

of universal and ardent admiration of the most eminent orator that 

Ireland 'hid yet produced. From the time of Demosthenes to the 

present, such has been the experience, in a more or less degree, of 

most of our men of genius. 

• 

As late as the middle of the last century, a number of petty 
punishments were in operation in this country that have been since 
entirely swept away. Of these some were highly ludicrous — some 
barbarously cruel. Drunkards were paraded through the town, 
wearing a tub instead of a cloak, a hole being cut out at the 
bottom for the head to pass through, and two small holes in the 
sides, through which the hands were drawn. This was called “ the 
Drunkard’s Cloak” (Fig. 1810). Scolds had their heads enclosed 
in a sugarloaf-shaped cap, made of iron hooping, with a cross at 
the top, and a flat piece of iron projecting inwards, that was laid 
upon the tongue; a string was attached behind, and by that the 
scold was led through the streets. The Bratik (Fig. 1735), as, this 
invention was named, seems to have been in common use, with 
minor modifications . of form. Trifling offences were sometimes 
punished by the Whirligig (Fig. 1733), a round wooden cage 
turning on a pivot; the culprit being enclosed, and whirled round 
with such velocity that extreme sickness ensued — and thus it proved 
in reality a punishment highly distressing and dangerous, and 
therefore shamefully unsuited to the correction of slight aberrations. 
The Stocks are still, we believe, occasionally used, though the 
sooner they too become obsolete the better. They were founded 
on the same principle as the Drunkard’s Cloak anti the Brank — 
that of humiliating exposure ; and women, as we perceive by our 
engraving (Fig. 1734), were equally liable with men, Harman’s 
* Caveat ’ intentions — 

A stockes to etayo sure, and safely dotayno 

Lazy leud Icuterers tlml lawfrs do oil'cml. 

In this same * Caveat, or Warning for Common Cursetors, vulgarly 
called Vagabonds/ whose author, a poor gentleman, had drawn it 
up “ for the utility and profit of his native country ” — we have a 
great deal of curious information of the wandering orders of the 
sixteenth century. Among these were the llufflers, or sturdy 
beggars; the Upright Men, who were chiefly vagabond chiefs; 
the Triggers of Prances, or horse-stealers ; the Abraham Men, 
pretended lunatics (hence the vulgar phrase of shamming Abra- 
ham) ; and the Counterfeit Cranks, who affected sickness. The 
same author gives an amusing, yet, properly considered, melancholy 
account of one of these latter worthies, whose portrait, besides that 
of nil Upright Man, named Nicholas Blunt, trim and comfortable- 
looking (Fig. 173G), is given as an illustration to his ‘Caveat.’ 
The poor afflicted Counterfeit Crank, Nicholas Genings, while the 
‘Caveat* was going through the press, appeared uhder the author’s 
• lodgings at the White-Friars, where he hoped for gain from two or 
three great ladies. The author watched the proceedings of this man, 
peuetrated his imposture, questioned him, and almost reduced him 
to confession ; but at that critical point the Crank, not exactly 
liking his position, started off. Ho was taken, after a long and 
difficult pursuit, in the house of ‘ c an honest Kent yeoman,” many 
miles from town. To make sure of him, he was stripped naked, 
and merely wrapped in an old cloak. But they must be cunning 
who could hold him even under such circumstances. He was 
presently running naked over the fields, and completely baffled his 
enemies among the metropolitan wilds of vagabondism. After two 
months, in a new disguise, Nicholas Genings re-appeared one New 
Tear’s Day in White-Friars. The author of the ‘Caveat’ again •< 
discovered him, and again he fled ; but. tins time Genings was less 
happy in his exertions — being taken at Fleet Bridge, and lodged in 
Bridewell. He was pilloried at Cheapside, “went in the mill 
while his ugly picture was a-drawing, and then was whipt at a 
out's tail through London,” the said picture borne before him in 
procession* Then followed another period of confinement ih 
Brit-cwell, and, after this purgatory, the miserable rogue was 
disndssed, on condition that 44 he would prove an honest man, and 
truly to get his Hying/’ Much likelihood of this result — 
top one so publicly mrjW and degraded! With all deference 
to opr ancestors' wisdom, tho means were hardly adapted to that 
mid. .!■ . 

Few wor ds am woalkd with deeper tatofrst than tlmm erlnoh 


speak so emphatically of the state of feeling among our ancestors,— 
than the two forming the almost magical phrase— Merry England ; 
—and few, at the same time, excite a more painful sense of regret, 
incessantly reminding us, as they do, how little is left to us of the 
old things, or how little we have substituted of new calculated to 
keep alive the same genial and wholesome habit of enjoyment. 
It is a truly noble endeavour, thpt of making ourselves a great 
nation : but we violate the very first law of our nature, in not 
keeping* ourselves, in the mean time, a happy nation. The clouds, 
however, we may hope, are in some degree passing away. And 
the very references to these past times, which are becoming more 
and more frequent, are the best auguries of the influences they are 
destined to exert on future ones. We could not, if we would — nor 
is it at all desirable, if we had the power— revive the exact modes 
in which the cheerful temperaments of our forefathers developed 
themselves ; but there was nevertheless, much in those modes that 
should be restored to us. The poetry of un old English May-day, 
the overflowing hospitably of an old English Christmas, or the 
picturesque splendour of the old English trade festivals, — why 
should we not adapt these to our own peculiarities of thought and 
opinion? — why should we not make these, among other of the 
“ red-letter days ” of the Calendar, as typical as ever of the glow 
and sunshine of genuine uatioiial happiness ? 

The times of Elizabeth are those which more especially have 
obtained the appellation to which we have referred ; let us, then, 
take a rapid glance at the most important of the occasions on which 
merry England delighted to exhibit itself. And what can we begin 
with but May-day? The delicate green of the young leaves is 
everywhere refreshing the eye with its beauty, and gladdening the 
heart with its promise of the more luxuriant, sunny, shude-chec- 
quered world of embowering foliage to come. Already begin the 
old games of the battle of Summer and Winter. The youth arc 
divided into two troops, “ the one in winter livery, the other in the 
gay habit of the spring.” Of course the victory is to the Spring, 
and is celebrated with triumphant carrying of green branches and 
May flowers, and singing aloud songs of joy, of which the burthen 
is to the effect — “We have brought the summer home." May-day 
Eve comes. At midnight the people assemble, divide into compa- 
nies, and go to the woods, groves, and hills, and there spend the 
first hours of the dawn ; now bathing their faces with the dew of 
the grass — a sovereign recipe for rendering them beautiful — now 
collecting branches of trees, chiefly of the birch; laden with which 
they return, singing loud, »s Clmucer says, “ against the stinue 
sheen.” “ But the chiefest jewel they bring from thence is the May- 
pole, which they bring home (Fig. 1 782) witJi great veneration; 
as thus: — they have twenty or forty yoke of oxen, every ox having 
a sweet nosegay of flowers tied to the tip of his horns ; and these oxen 
draw home the May-pole; . . . which they covered all over with 
flowers and herbs ; bound round with strings, from the top to the 
bottom ; and sometimes it was painted with variable colours, having 
two or three hundred men, women, and children following it with 
great devotion. And, thus equipped, it was reared, with handker 
chiefs and flags streaming on the top; they straw the ground round 
about. it ; they bind green boughs about it ; they set up summer 
halls, bowers, anil arbours hard by it; and then fall they to banquet- 
ing and feasting, to leaping and dancing about it.” Is not this a 
charming description of a most charming incident? — yet. is the 
writer — Stubbs — Puritan Stubbs. It is true he says something 
about a 44 stinking idol and a “ heathen ” custom ; there his Puri- 
tanism exhibits itself, and perhaps the more sourly on account of 
a kind of instinctive consciousness of the seductiveness of the 
subject, and of his own treatment of it. Could we desire a more 
satisfactory evidence how deeply the poetical nature of a May- 
day had sunk into the people’s hearts, than these curious practical 
contradictions on the part of its Puritan denouncer? If Stubbs 
was not a lover, however unwillingly or unconsciously, of the 
beautiful custom his intellect teaches him to condemn, we will 
never again trust to the animating spirit of an author. With what 
unction does he not enter into the details of the proceedings ! The 
sweet nosegays tied on the tips of the horns was snrely a superfluous 
adjective for him and his object; and those summer halls and 
bowers he speaks of, have a sound that reveals plainly enough how 
the Puritan’s spirit revels in them, wliatever may be the unlikeli- 
ness of seeing him bodily there. Well — 

• The May-pole Is up, 

Now give me {he cup. 

I’ll drink to, the garlands around it, 

* But first unto those 

Whoso hands did compose 
The gloiy of flowers that crown’d it. 

JL Fhaeant Grove ofNevs Fomoiet, 16117. 
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Lot us suppose the scene to be Loudon ; whore the most famous of 
the Maypoles was the one of St. Andrew, ou Cornhill, called “ Un- 
derahaft,” on account of the great height of the shaft or pole, which 
soared above the steeple (Fig. 1786). On that spot, now so covered 
with houses, the masquers and mummers then played their pranks, 
the music filled the air with its sweet and joy-inspiring sounds, and 
the vicinity every where presented the aspect so delightfully described 
by Herrick in the line — 



: £Bo<*v/ 

■ ^frrr ' 

’ <teyeorfsrt«ssf*sar*. / 

That sweet luek may / 

Come while the Jog is a^teending. 

Drink now the strong bear, ' ' ■ ; 

Cut the white loaf here, 

The while the meat is o-shreddiog, . , 

For the rare mince-pie, 

And the plums stand by. 

To fill the poflto that 's a-kneoding. N 


Each Hold grow a streut f each street a park : 

so uxurinntly was every dwelling enclosed in the green riflings of 
the neighlxuiring woods. There, too, year l»y year, was exhibited 
the loveliest and most poetical of all the May-day scenes; and 
which has been thus described by a delightful but little known 
poet, — 

1 have soon the Lndy of tlio May 
Set in un arbour (oil u holy-day) * 

Built by tho May-polo, where the jocund swains 
Banco with tho maidens to Him bagpipe's strains, 

"When envious night coinmatulM them to be gone. 

Call for tho merry youngsters, ojio by 0110 
And, for their well per formal ioo, soon disposes 
To this u garland interwoven with roses : 

To that, a curved liook or well-wrouglit scrip ; 

Gracing another with her cherry lip ; 

To one, her gurtcr ; to unothcr then, 

A hundkerehiof cost o'er and o'er again : 

And none roturnctli empty that hath spent 
HU pains to fill their rural merriment. 

lira ft in'* Pastorals, lG2. r >. 

Next the Lord of the May leads the wilder revels of the night; — 
carried too often to excess : till morris-dancers ami crowd arc dis- 
persed by the rising of another day, upon face*, whose wan appear- 
ance tell plainly that the springs of enjoyment are, for the present, 
exhausted. 

Among the adjuncts of May-day one of tho pleasantest sights 
was that presented by the ‘Milkmaid's Dams*. Many a fair, fresh, 
cleanly- looking group, ill the. prettiest and gayest of country 
costumes, with bright scarfs ami ribbons, and garlands, came 
dancing (Fig. 1784) before their customers* doors, with one of 
their number in the centre, supporting a brilliant pyramid of May 
flowers, and polished silver cups, tankards, and salvers, borrowed 
for the occasion. • 

It seems that even now there are nooks and corners of England 
where May-day still preserves ii kind of supremacy and honour. 
In many of the villages of Surrey, we are told that, “ During the 
last few days of April, the village children go about the meadows, 
and, collecting all the cowslips they can find, form them into gar- 
lands, chaplets, «&c., and oil May morning they assemble, and, 
uniting in bauds, carry their garlands, arranged commonly on two 
noops crossed vertically, and fixed on poles, about the neighbour- 
hood; and very pretty they look. They have nosegays of other 
flowers also, but cowslips (or pniglcs, ns they call them) arc the 
chief; and with these their bonnets and raps are also trimned. 
“We have seen some of these little processions that looked os 
charming us those troops of Italian children carrying flowers 
which Mr. Uwins paints so delightfully.” — (Thorne's 4 Rambles by 
Rivers.*) 

From spring, in nil its youthful prime, let us turn, if only for 
the sake of the contrast, to winter ; and nmrk, while our ancestors 
did all they could to enhance and to enjoy the spirit of life in 
everything,” that so characterises the one season, how they ameli- 
orated the rigour of the other, and ’made it, if “frosty,” also 
“kindly.” And hero again bursts out the enthusiasm of the poet, 
who made it his pride and his pleasure to 

Bing of May-poles, hock-carts, wusHmls, wukos, 

and the thousaud other things that made life in Ids day so much 
more full of nurture for the poet’s existence than in our own. And 
what, after all, is the poet’s spirit but the very flower and essence 
of the spirit of the nation to which he belongs ? Whatever is good 
for him will assuredly, in a lesser or greater degree, be good for us 
all. Herrick thus bursts out in his * Christmas Ceremonies :* — 

, * ■ Come, bring, with a noise [of music], ' 

My caeny, merry boys, 

*’ , 4 ,, The Christmas log to tho firing ; 

While myjodd datee, she 

' Bids yealflMi free, • ■*"’>; 

' ; Anddstak^ desiring. I Vi \M . 1 


The more sober prose writers of the period confirm the truth of 
the picture of Christmas domestic life here given. No old, custom 
sounds more cheering to the heart of the comfort-loving English 
than tiie burning of the Yule-log on Christmas-eve, that used to 
be attended with such ceremony and blithesomeness. First, there 
was the bringing the ponderous moss into the hall (Fig. 1779) with 
procession of retainers and servants, with lights flaring in. all direc- 
tions, with uproarious shouts and glee, tliat moved the very, souls 
of the highest and meanest present, with beating of drum, and 
blowing of trump, and breathing of flutes. Then there was the 
critical lodgement upon the hearth, happily capacious enough for 
the mightiest log, and whoso chimney gaped wide to receive and 
welcome tho flood of flaino and sparks that full soon set at nought 
all radiance hut their own. A goodly sight ; and in itself enough 
to inspire the whole community that gambolled, and danced, and 
ate, and drank, and masqueraded in its glorious presence. The use 
of the Yule-block is supposed to have originated in partly the same 
notion as the fires in the open air of Midsummer (to which \i e 
shall presently refer), with the difference only of being made within 
doors. Christmas-day comes, and fresh enjoyments come with it. 

From the ancient tract c Round about our Coal-Fire,’ we are able 
to follow pretty accurately the forms of the more substantial parts 
of the great, entertainment in the mansions of many of the country 
gentry. With the first faint dawn of the wintry day, the tenants und 
neighbours of the worthy landholder entered his hall. Woe betide 
the cook-maid, if, early as it in, she lias not got the hackin, or great 
sausage, boiled ; in that case two young men take her by the arms, 
and run her round the market-place for her laziness. However, 
she was generally prepared, and so were all those whose duty it was 
to give the tenants and neighbours their first Christmas cheer. 
The strong beer was broached, and the black-jacks went plentifully 
about, with toast, sugar, nutmeg, and good Cheshire cheese. Fdiii 
the daybreak so hospitably begun, to the final close of the Christmas 
holidays, the great table was kept constantly covered. “ The sir- 
loins of beef, the minced-pies, the pi urn-porridge, the capon*, 
turkeys, geese, and plum-puddings, werfc all brought upon tin* 
board : every one ate heartily, and was welcome, which gave rise to 
the proverb, 4 Merry in the hail when beards wag all.*” 

The fur-famed boar’s-head was anciently the first dish on Chris’’ 
mas-day, wherever it was conveniently to Ixj had. It was carried 
up to the principal table (Fig. 1780) with great ceremony, whilst 
a carol was sung. In a set of Christinas carols, printed by Wynkyu 
tic Worde, we have the following jovial strains:— 


A Carol, bringing in the Boar's Head. * 

Caput Apri defero. 

Reddens lawles Domino . 

Tho Boar's llcud in hand bring 1 , 

'Willi garlands guy and rosemary ; 

I pray you all sing merrily, 

Qui eeiia in cvnvivio, * 

Tho Boar's Head, I understand, 

Is tho chief service* in this land ; 

' Look wherever it bo fandc, 

Servile enm cantieo . 

Bo glad, lords, both more and lossc. 

For this hath ordained our steward 

To cheer you all thiB Ohristmiisse, 

Tho Hour's head with mustfrcL . , 

But there is yet a third festival that must be described ; ope of 
so imposing a character that it drew an English monarch privately 
into London to witness and enjoy, as an ordinary sp&H&tbr, i £& its 
spirit-stirring pageantry. “On Midsummer-eve, Ifliig 

Henry came privily into West Cheap of London, bp 

one of the coats of his giicupi.” (Stow, 1510.) This wa^vrlieh Hmsry, 
as Cavendish says, was “a young, lusty, and prince, 


•^.recorders* 
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lrtuito*rirffce of thy triumphant Area 

, M«*ag n|X* the top* of thy toll spiws. / 

Mtikurd NiecoU, 'London AHOUry^ 

The firesand lights that formed so prominent a feature of the 
festival of St. John the Baptist, are supposed by the late Dr. 
Milner, the Boman Catholic bishop, to have been suggested by 
that well-known and beautiful metaphor, “ He was a bright and 
shining light 9 ’ (John v. 35); and by John’s “bearing witness 
to the light 99 (John i. 7)- The ancient homily on the subject 
says, “ In worship of Saint John the people waked at homes and 
made three manner of fires,"— a bone-fire, a wood-fire, and Saint 
John’s fire. The first fire was to drive away dragons and disease ; 
11 the second fire was made of wood, for that will bum light, and will 
be seen ihr ; for it is the chief of fire to be seen far, and betokening 
that Saint John was a lantern of light to the people.” The blaze 
would be seen afar off, “ especially in the night, in token of St. 
John’s having been seen from far in the spirit by Jeremiah. The 
third fire, of bones, betokeneth John’s martyrdom, for his bones were 
burnt," by the Emperor Julian, according to the homilist ; who hud 
the body disinterred for the purpose, and “ cost the ashes in the 
wind." Other authorities have suggested different origins for the 
custom, as the Druid fires, and the Pugan worship of sun and fire: 
the sun at the feast of St. John attaining the highest place in the* 
zodiac. 

On this as on other festivals Loudon seemed to be turned into one 
continuous wood or 'garden ; but, it appears, that some particular 
plants enjoyed especial favour on Midsummer-eve. No wonder, 
when we consider that many of them were to be the book of fate to 
many a pair of lovers. Tim poet of the time says, Hie 


hair guard attending, str»^ 

Of rich git won* 

A sunshine to the eye, to il it meant 
Among tbs cresset light! shot up on high. 

To chase dark sight for ever tom theaky.— tffocoU. 

The Setting of the Watch of Midsummer-eve, seems to nave 
meant the stationing of *these armed and mailed ranks, singly or in 
groups, about the streets, of the city, to guard it during this night 
alone. In the 31st of Henry V III. the king abolished the Marching 
Watch, and the cost of the great pageant was to be devoted to a • 
substantial standing watch, for the safety of the city. So, instead 
of harnessed constables. London had the watchman with halberd 
and lonthorn (Fig. 1723) calling to the sleeping inmates of the 
houses to hang out their lights, as they were ordered to do on dark 
winter evenings. From Queen Mary’s reign to the Commonwealth 
this watchman added a bell to his halberd and lanthorn (Fig. 1719). 
Dekker seems to have had considerable objections to these disturbers 
o( the public peace: a bellman, he says, is “ the child of darkness ; 
a common night walker ; a man that had no man to wait upon him, 
but only a dog ; one that was a disordered person, and at midnight 
would beat at men’s doors, bidding them (in mere mockery) to look 
to their candles, when they themselves were in their dead sleeps.” 

According to Milton’s 4 Penseroso,’ the bell had rather a contrary* 
effect from what might seem intended : 

The hcllnuui'N drawn/ charm. 

To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

And so, step by step, do we get down from the picturesque men 
of the old Midsummer-eve, to the comfortable looking and useful, 
but not. at all picturesque, policemen of our day. 

As the close of the festival draws nigh, the youths who 


Young men round about with maids do dauco in every street, 

With garlands wrought of motherwort, or else with vervain sweet. 

And many other flowers fair, with violets in their hands, 

Whore as they all do fondly think, that whosoever stands, 

And through the flowers beholds tiio flume, iiis eyes shrill feel no pain. 

The orpine appears to have been also a highly treasured plant, 
commonly under the name of Midsummer-men. “ The people of 
the country delight much to set it in pots aud shells on Midsummer- 
even, or upon timber, slates, or trenchers daubed with clay, and 
so to set or hang it up in their houses.” Lovers had another 
mode of divination in connection with it. Two plants were stuck 
up, and if they bent towards each other, the persons whom they 
represented would be united in marriage ; if the contrary way, the 
lovers’ hopes would be blighted. Branches of green biredi, and 
lilies, were also in great request for Midsimiiimr-cvc decorations. 

Another feature of the time was indeed delightful, for the warm 
unselfishness of spirit in which it must have originated, and in con- 
nection with which alone it could have continued to exist. The 


Tables sot were plentifully spread, 

Aud at each door neighbour with neighbour Fed ; 

Where modest mirth, atteudunt nt the feast 
With plenty, gave content to every guest ; 

Where truo good-will crowned cups with fruitful wine, 

Aud neighbours in truo love did fust combine ; 

Where the Law's pick-purse, strife 'twixt friend and friend, 
By reconcilement happily took end NiccoU. 


But the grandest part of the festival was the Marching Watch (Fig. 
1724). These comprised about two thousand men, some mounted, 
some on foot; some called “demilances," riding on great horses; 
some gunners, with harquebuses and wheel-locks ; some archers in 
white coats, bearing bent bows aud sheafs of arrows ; some pike- 
men in bright corslets; others billmen, with aprons of mail. The 
Cresset train (a pitchy rope, in au iron frame, raised high on a shaft) 
(Fig, 1722) amounted also to nearly two thousand men, each cresset 
having one to bear it, and oue to nerve it. The Constables of the 
Watch made an imposing part of the pageant, each with his glitter- 
ing armour and gold chain, his henchman following him, Ins 
minstrel before him, his cresset bearer by his side. In the rear of 
all these passed the City Waits, then came the morris-dancers, Robin 
, .Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, and the rest. The Mayor with 
bis . train, his sword-bearer, henchmen, footmen, and giants, came 
, after the morris-dancers : and then came the sheriffs. The windows 
facing 1 , the streets were opened wide, and 


. Kings, great peers, and many a noble dome, 

’tybooe bright, pearl-glittering robes did mock the flnmo 
Of tfaenight^ burning lights, did rit to ws 
i.,s * ■ -■ JBamefs^ssiMdorbihisd^ie, 
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Thus till night they danced have, they through the fire amain 
Willi striving minds do run, and all their herbs they cast Him in. 

And then with words devout and prayers they solemnly begin, 
llesiring God I Imt ull their ills muy there consumed lie ; 

Whereby they think through all that yeur from agues to be free. 

The Popish Kingdcm. 

And so ends Midsummer-eve. 

Such then were Muy-duy, Christmas, and Midsummer ; such, with 
modifications suited to their origin and seasons of observance, were 
Easter and Whitsuntide. But our ancestors would have looked upon 
the year as dull indeed if those u ere all the holidays it brought them 
in jts revolving course, not only must every period have its own 
particular festival, but also every apostle ami saint, every trade ami 
(railing, we might almost say r every city, town, or village. Wakes, 
and fairs, and feasts— Plough Monday, Shrove Tuesday, TIoly 
Thursday, Good Friday, — but indeed there is no end to the list of 
holidays observed with more? or less of enthusiasm by the English 
in tin* olden time. But numerous as these were, not only hud their 
mirth-loving spirits stomachs for them all, but even the regular un- 
distinguished working days of each week must, be made to yield 
time for the cultivation of en joyment. Here is a picture of London 
streets a few centuries ago : — 

# ln 1 lie days of Fitz-Stcplicn the city youths were wont to iim.* 
their bucklers like fighting men; and the city maidens were often 
in flic line evenings “dancing and tripniug till moonlight” in the 
open air. These customs continued to the time of Stow, who 
says, “the youths of this city also have used on holidays, after 
evening prayer, at their masters’ doors, to exercise their wasters 
and bucklers ; and the maidens, one of them playing on a timbrel, 
in sight of their masters and dames, to dance for garlands hanged 
athwart the streets ” (Fig. 1785) ; and he adds, “ which open pas- 
times in my youth, being now suppressed, worser practices within 
doors arc to be feared." Truly, we think they are. 

It will not be necessary for us to go into any lengthened details 
of the numerous holidays above named ; but there are particulai 
features of some of them not unworthy of notice. There is, foi 
instance, the grotesque dance of Bessy and the Clown, and their 
followers (Fig. 1781), on Plough Monday; the primary object ot 
which, like most others of the revels of the poor, was to collect 
money. And whoever refused to aid in furnishing the means of 
convivial enjoyment for the poor ploughmen, was pretty sure of a 
tangible evidence of resentment in the soil of his threshold being 
ploughed* up, when practicable, by the plough that the dancers 
dragged about. Bessy was a ploughman dressed as an old woman ; 
the Clown figured in a fox’s skin, or that of some other animal, 
with the tail hanging down his book. The ploughmen who drew 
the plough were generally “ gallant young men," in white shirts, 
uncovered by coat or waistcoat, bet decorated with a great number 
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dfribfeonefcWcd into roses* As many an twenty young menWbWl & 
be ir. f oV, ore plough. . ' ‘ ' . *■ 

. Shrove Tuesday, gain, had It* own especiHl source of amuse- 
ment, and a weqr discreditable one it was. He also would to the 
thresbim of the cock” (Fig. 1807), says a manuscript life of the 
feorth’Lord Berkeley, preserved at Berkeley Castle, a proof that 
tlb ancient barbarity, the chief distinguishing feature of Shrove 
Tuesday, was by no means conflhed to the plebeian vulgar. 44 In our 
wan with France, in former ages,” says the 4 Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine’ for 1737, “our ingenious forefathers invented this emblemati- 
cal way of expressing their derision of, and resentment toward* that 
nation [the Latin name for a cock, 4 Gallus,’ also signified a French- 
man]; and poor Monsieur at the stake was pelted by men and 
boys in a very rough and hostile manner.” Sir Charles Scdley’s 
epigram implies another origin : in it he says — 

Mnyst thou be punish'd for St. Peter's crime, 

And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime 

But there is yet a third account by an old German author, 
Cmnenstein: — “ When the Danes were masters of England, and 
lorded it over the nations of the island, the inhabitants of a certain 
great city, grown weary of their slavery, had formed a secret con- 
spiracy to murder their masters in one bloody night, and twelve 
men had undertaken to enter the town-house by a stratagem, and 
seising the arms, surprise the guard which kept it ; and at which 
time their fellows, upon a signal given, were to come out of their 
houses and murder all opposers : but when they were putting it in 
execution, the unusual crowing and fluttering of the cocks about 
the place they attempted to enter at, discovered their design ; upon 
which the Danes became so enraged that they doubled their cruelty, 
and used them with more severity then ever. Soor. after they, were 
freed from the Danish yoke, and to revenge themselves on the 
cocks, for the misfortune they involved them in, instituted this 
custom of knocking them on the head on Shrove Tuesday, the day 
on which it happened. This sport, though at first only practised 
in one city, in process of time became a national divertisement, and 
has continued ever since the Danes first lost this island.” As late 
as 1759, the 4 London Daily Advertiser * records the exertions of 
the justices of the city and liberty of Westminster to suppress the 
Shrove Tuesday sport, the result being, that u Jcw cocks were 
seen to be thrown at, so that it is to be hoped this barbarous custom 
will be left, off.” The hope is happily realised. But we must not 
forget that the Puriluns were the first to oppose (on principle) all 
such inhumanities. Cock-fighting was hardly less prevalent. The 
flag that used to float over the theatre 1o fell that one of Khaksperc’* 
dramas was in the net of performance, was often opposed by the 
counter-attraction of another flag, placed over some building. near 
to indicate the combat, of a main of cocks. 

‘Another custom, over whose extinction we also have reason to 
rejoice, was the brutish exhibition of bear-baiting (Fig. 

For this our forefathers do not appear to have been willing to wait 
the recurrence of any particular season or holiday: they must have 
it at all times of the year. How much Elizabeth partook of the 
then national ferocity, ns well as of the national courage and talent., 
is strikingly exemplified in her well-known partiality for this amuse- 
ment: witness the Kenilworth entertainments. Fashion is not 
nice when monarchs lend the way. This detestable sport gT«pv in 
high favour with the nobility and gentry. Bear-gardens abounded 
in London ; and, to heighten the luxury, it was served in various 
modes. Sometimes the bear was hoodwinked, and thus surrounded 
with a circle of men, who roused it into frenzy by lashing it with 
whips. 

The ceremonies on Falm Sunday (Fig. 1811) have been so com- 
pletely described by a versifier of the time, that wc cannot do better 
than quote his account : — 

Hero comes that worthy day wheroin our Saviour Christ is thought 
To com** unto Jerusalem, on ass's shouldors brought ; 

When as again these Papists fond their foolish pageunfs have, 

With pomp awl great solemnity, und countenance wondrous gravo 
A wooden ass they have, and image great that on him rides. 

But underneath the ass's feet a table broad there slides. 

Being borne on wheels, which ready drost, and all tilings meet there for, 
The ass is brought abroad And set before the church's door ; 

The people all do come r and boughs of trees and palms they bear, 

Which things against the tempest great the parson ooqjures there. 

And straightway down before the ass upon Ids face he has, 

„ Whom them another priest doth strike with rod of largest size : 

'/.^ rising up. two lubbers great upon their face* fell, 

tastrangeattire, and loathsomely, with filthy tune they howl i 
Who. When Sgaia lb«y risen are, with strotohing out their 
thUS the wooden knlght, and staging w 

;.■■■■■ : . , . . 


Befehsre that ishe lafo^wodd toiave ’W* ;! 

And toiedeem mspa&hmp ; * 

And even the same 1 hat hmg hgau% irhile feifa street herode 
The people met, and pUf^hotlghi SOthWcUfclS him started. • 

This being sung, the people With* bmwhesM pal* * 

Some part upon the image, and some part upqn the ass; . 

, Before whose feet a wondrous heap of boughs and tranche* Be i 
This done into the church he straight Is drawn fell solemnly : 

Tho shaven priests before them march, the people fellow fast, . 

Still striving who shall gather first the boughs that down are east i 
For falsely they believe that these have ferae and virtue grant. 

Against the rage of winter storms, and thunder's flashing heat. 

In some places wealthy citizens, and men of sober cheer, 

For no small sum do hire this ass with them about to beer ; 

And mannerly they use the same, not suffering any by 
To touch this ass, nor to presume unto his presence nigh. 

When ns the prieBts and people all have ended this their sport, 

The hoys do after dinner come, and to the church resort ; 

Tho sexton pleased with price; and looking woll no harm be done,: 

They take the ass, and through the streets and crooked lanes they run. 
Whereas they common verses sing* according to the guise, 

Tho pcoplo giving money, bread, and eggs of largest size. 

Of this tlicir gains they arc compelled tlio master half to give, 

Loust lie alone without liis portion of tho ass should live. 

Naogcvrgus, translated hy Barnabt Ooogt , . 

Truly here wero holidays and amusements enough to make any ■ 
country 44 merry,” but they were by no means all. The whole 
classes of field and of military sports, in which men from the 
highest down almost to the lowest ranks of society participated, 
yet remain to be noticed. Exhilurating to all hearts was the sound 
of the hunter's horn, heard 

From the side of somo lioar hill 
Through the liigh wood echoing shrill. 

Or even of its poetical echoes in song : — 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up (Fig. 1787), 

Sing merrily we, the hunt is up ; 

Tho birds tlioy sing. 

The doer they fling ; 

lley nony, liony — no ; 

Tho hounds they cry. 

The hunters they fly ; 

Hoy trolilo, trolilo. 

Tho limit is up. — Jkmce. 

This, again, was a sport greatly enjoyed by Elizabeth, as we learn 
from an interesting anecdote. Once visiting Berkeley Castle while 
the Earl was absent, she found on the estate a noble collection 
of deer ; and, consulting only her own royal will, instigated by tho 
lOarl of Leicester, forthwith proceeded to hunt them down with 
such hearty energy, that, in one day, there fell no less than twenty - 
seven prime stags. The Karl of Berkeley, on iiis return, was 
greeted with the tidings of the reekless slaughter of the valuable 
animals he had preserved with so much care?. Highly exasperated, 
lie at once broke up his enclosures, and dissolved his hunting esta- 
blishment., resolved, at least, that her Majesty should take no more 
such liberties with his property. Soon after, he was warned by a 
friend at court that the Queen was indignant against him for what 
he had done, and that the Earl of Leicester had an eye to the 
Berkeley estates, and their owner’s head. This recalled him to a 
more prudent course, and saved him. 

There was one sport exclusively confined to the noble and 
wealthy orders of society — hawking — which chiefly flourished and 
declined during the present period. To a people who found habi- 
tually much more of pleasure than of pain or annoyance in the 
overcoming of difficulties, and who retained much of what our 
phrenologists would call the destructive principle, no sport could 
be more attractive than this, especially when it comprised the 
additional gratification of a splendid spectacle. The meeting of 
gallants and ladies (Fig. 1788) afforded an admirable opportunity 
for the exhibition of fine dress. The galloping over hill and dale 
{h the invigorating breeze, and amid country scenery, was highly 
exhilarating and delightful; and the many daring and dexterous 
feats which had to be accomplished, in order to follow the eoune 
of the' hawk and its prey during the aerial chase and oomba^ gave 
full exercise to courage and energy. The sport required no fees 
resolution when followed on foot : with the aid of a hawkiagypole 
desperate leaps were taken over hedge and ditch. In 
of these leaps Henry VIII. nearly perished 5 M* WmMnjgN pole 
broke, he fell short in the mud, and his dread Majesty hfltc to* be 
indebted to the ready help of. a Ibotman to jave Mm from be ing 
•mothered. But them are trifles to ymtr trpe , Se mi 

not smothered— thatfs enough i so 09 he gom xrith grimier *ett than 
ever from the excitement ofthe Chech. y Oh* - r . 
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- Th^foraaweningflig^ . 

. kf iAl»orBBl ge&fo, irWoh I mU, ujrxnaiten, ' ? ... 

*• ' AXltc ww w ant » nta ww ngw to the moon . 

••.,! ‘. ... In ineh a place Alec, at be wem. to *oy, 

flwM or see me not t The partridge sprung, 

Ho makes his stoop ; hut wanting breath, is forced 
To canceller ; then with such spood, as if 
He carried lighting in his wings, he strikes 
The tumbling bird, who even in death appears 
Proud to be made his quarry. — Mabsingeu. 

But the nobility began to find one serious inconvenience attend- 
ing the sport — it was very expensive. Good falcons sold exces- 
sively high, and a large establishment had to be kept up for their 
O&re and ‘training. The Grand Falconer in his full dress, with 
the faleon on his wrist (Fig. 1789), was a most poetical-looking 
personage ; and his assistants, bearing the perches for the hooded 
birds, slung from their shoulders, no less so. But poetry too often 
must yield to convenience. The fowling-piece in its use required 
no such costly apparatus, and there was a novelty besides in the sort 
of skill it demanded : so from this time the sport that had existed 
since the days of Alfred — a favourite with most of the gentle-born 
and chiv&lric spirits of England — fell into disuse. 

In hurling (Fig. 1795) — a game chiefly enjoyed by th$ middle 
and lower clossses — it was when parish matched with parish that 
there came the “ tug of sport .” Then the ball was driven “ over 
hills, dales, hedges, ditches, — yea, and thorough bushes, briars, 
mires, plashes, and rivers. 1 ’ 

Otter-hunting, now exceedingly rare, was formerly an uniinutcd 
•port among w&termen, tho dwellers near the rivers, and sportsmen 
—such as Izauk Walton and his friends. Izuak most animatedly 
describes the search — ‘‘Look! down at the bottom of the hill 
there, in that meadow, chccquercd with water-lilies and lady-smocks ; 
there you may see what work they make ; look h look! you may 
see all busy; men nnd (logs; dogs and men; all busy.” Every 
pluce of possible concealment in the banks was examined — and at 
last the otter was found. Then barked tho dogs, and shouted the 
men! Boatmen pursue the unlucky animal oil the waiter. Horse- 
men dash into the shallower parts (Fig. 1794). The otter swims 
and dives to escape them, but the (logs are thoroughly trained, and 
all her arts .are fruitless. She perishes in their grasp in the water, 
or is run up a bank and despatched by the huntsmen’s spears. 

One of the most amusing of the military sports was that which 
was in great favour in Loudon during Faster holidays, the water- 
quintain (Fig. 1808), already described in a former period. We 
may hero add, that it appears to have been most popular about the 
reign of Henry XL.; but Stow describes it us in existence so late 
as the reign of Henry Vlli. : “I have seen also in the summer 
season, upon the river of Thames, some rowed in wherries with 
staves in their hands, fiat at the fore-eml, running ti/le against 
another; and, for the most part, one or both of them were over- 
thrown and well ducked.” 

Archery, till the beginning of this period, remained the popular 
military sport, forming, as it still did, a most efficient, and there- 
fore most popular, instrument of actual warfare. 

% The memorable victory of Flodden Field speaks trumpet- tongued 
:>f the might of the English bow as late as the reign of Ilenry VIII. 
But the days were now at hand when its fame was to exist but in 
bygone records, when as a national weapon it was to cease entirely 
from the land. This change took place about the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth, previous toVhich the cross-bow (Fig. 1792), so 
long prohibited by statutes and penalties, had for some time almost 
superseded the use of the regular bow, except occasionally in the 
ohase, o t when the other was used for exercise and amusement. 
And even that use soon ceased. Stow, in 1598, exclaims, “What 
■should I speak of the ancient daily exercises in the long-bow by 
citizens of the city, now almost clearly left off and forsaken ? I 
overpass it. For, by the means of closing in of common grodfids, 

■ an r archers, for want of room to shoot abroad, creep into bowling- 
' alleys, and ordinary dicing-houses, near home.” Only four years 
J btfore this was written, in 1594, there existed in Finsbury Fields 
-tfone, no less than one hundred and sixty-four archers* targets, set 
tip bn pillars, crowned with some fanciful device. The Finsbury 
''^atchofs gradually degenerated in skill, and were often satirized. 
Tinn D’Avmwnt 

How Jean ettornoy, tbet hi. obeo*e 
He’er i*rod nor jenet took for fee* 

JuAltgtAptwMXi that oontrols 
®h* Mi.qT F»#k to own* of PtoT« • 
j? Do«wh with 40}<x&n ostb «gro^ . k 
Tomet in 4 aUa of Ftarimty ; 

1 , Wit h bow-oass tied ^ 
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With boots pinned «p f aod how In tiand. 

All day most fietotiy hero they stand, 

Like ghost of Adam Hell and (Jlymme : 

Sol sets to fear they’ll shoot at him. 

At Mile End the gorgeous archery festival took place annually, 
which was known aq Prince Aghur’s Show (Fig. 1805); the 
“prince” being formally recognised, under that title by Ilenry 
VIII., who, going once to see the performances, was so pleased, 
that he even confirmed by charter, the “ famous Order of Knights 
of Prince Arthur’s Bound Table or Society.” The prince was 
rivalled in a friendly way by another potentate of similar preten- 
sions and standing — the Duke of Shoreditch, whoso train, at the 
annual festival in 1583, contained three thousand archers skilled to 
ply “ the grey goose wing.” There were on that occasion no less 
than nine hundred aud forty-two chains of gold worn by the com- 
pany. A wedge of gold was presented to that “ duke ” by a “ mar- 
quis,” whose page filing to the populace glistening spangles from a 
box. The creation of the first Duke of Shoreditch happened thus: 
his real name was Barlow, and he was a member of the king’s body- 
guard. Iu an archery match at Windsor, when all the competitors 
had shot except. Barlow, Henry cried to him, “ Win them, and 
thou shalt be duke over all archers.” Barlow surpassed the best of 
the previous shots ; and the king, asking him where he resided, 
and being told Shoreditch, immediately named him Duke of Shore- 
ditch. 

Biding at the ring (Fig. 1809) superseded the joust, as being the 
most graceful, and the safest also, of chivalric exercises. The skill 
consisted in careering gracefully at a small ring suspended nearly 
oil a level with the rider’s eyebrow, sending the point of the lance 
through the circle, and (the fastening readily yielding) bearing it 
oti’ jus a trophy. This favourite courtly amusement was reduced to 
a regular science by the end of the period. We may here transcribe 
Aseham’s views of what in the sixteenth century were the accom- 
plishments required for the complete English gentleman. They 
are “to ride comely, to run fair at the tilt or ring, to play at all 
weapons, to shoot fair in bow, or surely iu gtm ; to umlt lustily, to 
run, to leap, to wrestle, to swim, to danee comely, to sing, and 
play of instruments cunningly ; to hawk, to hunt, to play at tennis, 
and all pastimes generally which be joined with labour, used in 
oiieii place, and in the daylight, containing either some fit exercise 
for war, or souk* pleasant pastime for peace and these “ be not 
/>nly comely and decent, but also very necessary for a courtly gentle- 
man to use.” And with this we conclude our notices of the 
materials that went, to the building up of the fabric of England's 
mirth and enjoyment, in the days when she was called the “Merry,” 
believing, as we do, that whatever forms may be chosen, the spirit 
of that mirth and enjoyment must be revived. “In England,” 
says M. Leon Fauchcr (‘Manchester in 1844 *),“ the bow is per- 
petually on flu; stretch; and hence the sole danger which can 
menace such a nation.” 


We have seen iu preceding pages some evidences of the evontful 
], and magnificent character of the Elizabethan era. A monarch 
executed on the scaffold, an Armada defeated, a new religion per- 
manently established, arc but the foremost among the mighty crowd 
of incidents that make the political history of the time so full of 
interest. And the domestic phenomena of the country present a 
corresponding grandeur of development. Never in the history of 
the world, before or since, did great men spring up so numerously ; 
and deeply gratifying it is to add, not in tho majority of cases for 
mere temporary purposes. The very circumstances that made so 
many of them less individually important in a worldly point of 
view while they lived, was but one of the necessary conditions of 
the splendour of the immortality that awuited them when the 
patronising “lord” would be forgotten, or only remembered in 
connection with his “ humble servants ” — the poor players, when 
even the powerful intellect of royalty, and the deep sagacious lore 
of the statesman, would be remembered and admired chiefly as 
important influences that had been ; whilst the men who amused 
their leisure hours would be daily and hourly moving and guiding 
the world. Oh, never should the' great poet or artist forget, even 
in his hours of deepest .gloom, the wonderful compensations that 
are in store for his every pang of disappointment or humiliation ! 
Aud on the other hand, never should the world forget to test the 
character of its worship, of all the powers that be, by occasional 
retrospections, which tpay serve to show it how little it has under* 
stood the powers that wore to be. It is not admiration, still less is 
it worldly state and splendour/ that our intellectual monarch* 
demand ; it is the apprehension of the Beautiful and the reverence 
to tho Good, that they themselves feel beyond all other men. 












fkaci Amn be extended towards them : it Is 

tn'tadi a splritthey etorty Nature, and the Creator of Nature, and 
become Worthybf their “callingi* it is in such spirit we should * 
study theta, With &e certainty of raising ourselves in the scale of 
ihtdUietftai and moral being as our reward for so doing* 

It Is no new but always a pertinent remark, that when above all 
such men as those who make illustrious the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, one is seen to rise, towering far above his fellows, 
we have at once the best general illustration of the stupendous 
intellectual altitude of William Shakspere. Looking then upon 
his presence in the sixteenth century as the most distinguishing 
characteristic of it, let us, by the aid of the very complete series 
of engravings given in our work, follow his steps with as much 
accuracy as the known facts or received traditions permit ; leaving 
untouched the merely probable in the speculation, as out of place 
in these pages. Of course we begin at Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
then, that is to say about the middle of the sixteenth century, one 
of the pleasantest of old English towns ; composed as it was in a 
great measure of timber houses, often picturesquely beautiful (see 
un example still remaining in the High Street : Fig. 1678), and 
situated generally each in its little garden. Stratford derived its 
name from the street or road upon which it stood ; and the ford 
across the Avon, which had, before the days of bridges, to bo 
crossed by the primitive mode of wading through it on foot, or by 
the assistance of a trusty horse. A wooden bridge at last marked the 
advancing progress of civilization, and then, in due course of time, 
a stone one (Fig. 1699); still known by the name of its liberal 
founder — Clapton, an alderman of London. 

At Stratford, on the 23rd of April, the poet was born; and 
tradition says in the room of the house in Henley Street (Figs. 
1679, 1680, 1681), which is known to have then belonged to his 
father, an ulderman of Stratford. In the early part of the present 
century a butcher held the premises, who put up the following 
inscription : — 

William Shakspeaiie was Lorn in this House. 

N.B. — A Horse and Taxed Cart to Let. 

This unseemly juxtaposition of facts no longer exists. We now 
read simply — 

Tiie Immortal Siiaksckauk was Bohn in this House. 

There ought not to be, but there is, much to create painful 
sensations in the contemplation of this building. As we trace its 
history, and reflect upon its present position, we arc compelled to 
ask ourselves if the poet, the idol, as he has almost been esteemed, 
of his countrymen, lias, after all, met with any of those attentions 
which can alone show the unselfish character of our enthusiasm. 
There is little merit in going to see ‘Othello' performed, or in 
sitting down to read ‘As You Like It.* Nor do hosts of com- 
mentators make better evidence of the reality of a nation’s love and 
respect. Nine-tenths of them have been but too anxious for their 
individual glorification to be able to spare any corner of their own 
hearts for genuine enthusiasm; how then should* they excite such 
feeling in the heart of their readers P But, let us ask, what have re 
done to show, in a quiet, earnest way, the truth and depth of our 
reverence for his memory ? What national holiday, or feast, com- 
memorates his birthday — brightest as it is in the calendar ? What 
national monument have we to show? What measures have we 
taken for the security even of the very house tiiat pilgrims have 
come from the most distant parts of the world to visit, or of the 
other relics of his presence in his birtlipluce ? Answer the recorded 
fucts of the last half-century. — There was at the garden of New 
Place, the poet's own residence, a noble mulberry-tree, planted, says 
an old tradition, by his own hand. Generation after generation of 
tho most distinguished men of their time had sat under its shade, 
enhancing, if aught could* enhance, the value of its associations. 
That tree was coolly cut down, in 1756, by the clergyman who 
then had possession of New Place, in order that he might save 
himself the trouble of showing it to visitors. And when tho very 
just indignation of the people of Stratford was exhibited towards 
the author of this outrage, he pulled down the house itself, in which 
Shakspere had lived and died. We mention this at present merely 
for the sake of illustrating the question — what may not be the fate 
uf the house in wiiich the poet was born ? That yet exists ; but it 
tsto ouFminds saddening and humiliating to have it to'say— there 
is tiot the siiiallWi security that it may not be pulled down to- 
morrow. A>r -dy stra«g« tricks have been played there. We 
have seenwlttto the last t#eifcty4ve years, an attend dhsc&jdant of 
Shakspere fvm of the Harts-** jpoor old woman f mooted ffoto the 

Mee been acetmotnedto obta alo&ati r* aid 
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very fitting absence brijag , 

"made for her) ; andwehat*^ 

covering the entire walls of the roomwith whitowaeh whet* tfce 
poet was born, in order tor ObHtoelfe thepamee tflth which the 
whole surfkce was scribbled tawer~forming, un^^ the 

richest and most interesting series of autographs that over, fas 
collected into one place. The poor creature . had a natur al fbsL 
ing of the injustice done to her, direct and indirect, but not 
enlightenment enough to consider the true character of the mode 
in which she exhibited her resentment. The whitewash has been 
partially removed : but, we repeat, the house itself may be pulled 
down to-morrow, for aught the nation has done to avert such de- 
struction. It may seem a bold, even a wild, speculation, but we ’ - 
really must ask, would it be impossible for this empire, on which 
the sun never sets, to purchase that little tenement in Henley Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon ? 

Shakspere’s father has naturally been the subject of a great deal 
of industrious inquiry — since his position, character, and attainments 
must have so materially influenced the early history of the poet. 
Aubrey’s account of both is delicious for its absurdity. “ The poet's 
father,” he says, “ was a butcher, and I have been told heretofore 
by some of the neighbours, that when he was a boy he exercised his 
father’s trade ; but when he killed a calf he would do it in a ugh 
style, and make a speech. There was at that time another butcher’s 
son in this town that was held not at all inferior to him for a 
natural wit, his acquaintance and coetanian, but died young of 
course, what was the use of their both living? It was altogether, 
we think, a very graceful act of this other embryo Shakspere to go 
quietly out of the way. And, by-the-by, what a capital verifica- 
tion is here afforded of a popular theory ; that Nature, when she 
wunts great men, will bring them forth. In the sixteenth century 
she wanted a Shakspere so badly, that she made two, lest one might 
be unkindly nipped in the bud. Making them both butchers too ! 
Can there be a doubt as to her determination ? Rowe says Shak- 
spere’s family were of “good figure and fashion there, and are 
mentioned as gentlemen. His father, who was a considerable 
dealer in wool, had so large a family, ten children in all, that 
though he was his eldest son, he could give him no better edu- 
cation than his own employment.” A passage from Harrison’s 
‘ Description of England ’ (as has been shown in ‘ William Shak- 
spere: a Biography ’) appears to explain these and other apparently 
contradictory statements. Jlc complains that men of “great port 
and countenance are so far front suffering their farmers to have 
any gain at all, that they themselves become graziers, butchers, 
tanners, bheucmasteuh, woodmen, and denique quid non , thereby 
to enrich themselves, and bring all the wealth of the country into 
tiieir own hands, leaving the commonalty weak, or as an idol with 
broken or feeble arms, i» hicli may in time of peace have a plausible 
show, but, when necessity shall enforce, have a heavy and bitter 
sequel.” 

It is certain, at all events, that when John Shakspere, the father* 
wooed Mary Arden in the neighbouring village of Wilmecote, and 
was married to her (probably) in the church of Aston Cantlow (Fig. 
1305), he was a man of substance; and that five years later he , 
gloried in a coat- of-arnis, granted by Heralds' College, on account of 
services rendered by his great-grandfather to Henry VII., possibly 
on the field of Bosworth. • 

Let us now glance at the neighbourhood of Stratford — those scenes 
where the boy-poet spent so many and the most important years of 
his life. Much of what he afterwards poured forth for the delight 
and instruction of mankind, had there been first hived up in bis ever- 
busy brain. There is nothing grand in the scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood — nothing remarkable for lofty beauty ; but independent of 
all associations, the scenery possesses the charms of an undulating 
and richly ^wooded surface, in the very highest state of cultivation, 
and exhibits much even of the picturesque and romantic on the 
Ranks of the river that glides through it ; for we must not read too 
literally D'Avcnant's poetical statements, that in consequence qf the 
departure of the poet from the scene 


Tho piteous river wept itself away 
Long since, alas! 


The Avon u indeed the holy of halh», m it were, tothtf|ni« 
nntunl tempk^n which thepoet«Meflyperformed*hhi cWtt WttSfcjf 
of Nature u her high-priert. 
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* I**/® probability the poet has himself described his own beloved 
ftar ’btvthe exquisite and well-known passage in the 4 Two Gentle- 
men of Verona :’ — 


The current, that with gentle murmur glides, * 

TUou kuow'st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 

Bat, when his fair course is not hindered. 

He mokes sweet murno with the enamelled stones. 

Giving n gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays. 

How much of interest, as well os of beauty, the Avon, from 
Kenilworth to Evesham, comprises, is strikingly shown by the 
mere enumeration of the places comprised within that range : — Guy’s 
Citify famous in legendary romance; the proud and magnificent 
Warwick Castle ; the precipitous scenery of Fulbrooke and Hamp- 
ton Wood ; the romantic Ilatton Hock, with the confined current 
rushing swiftly at its base; the pleasingly picturesque scenery of 
Stratford ; the bold and striking marl-cliffs of Bidford ; the luxuri- 
ant irregularity of Charlecote, and many a sweet tranquil spot, whose 
loveliness is os yet unknown to fame. Then, again, if the reader 
be an artist, we commend him heartily to the Avon below Charle- 
cote (Fig. 1694). If he have the true feeling of his art, there is a 
place to enjoy it. There is a study of models, not from but in 
Nature — of beauteous forms, and lights, and shadows, and expres- 
sion, that might inspire another Gainsborough — or an English 
Claude Lorraine. The fisherman, or the pilgrim to the localities 
of Shakspere — whose boat glides noiselessly under the overhanging 
boughs, may furnish points of unity Amid the rich variety of wooded 
banks, cultivated slopes, flat grassy meadows, long ranges of willow 
or alder trees, islands of sedge, and lowly homesteads, about which 
the very peace of Heaven seems to brood. To this part of the 
Avon may aptly apply the description in the following lines : — 

Thy paHturoH wild. 


The willows that oVrln&ug thy twilight edge. 

Tlinir houghs entangling with the om battled Rod go ; 

Tliy brink with watery foliage quaintly fringed, 

Tliy surface with reflected verdure tinged. 

Thmna * Warton's Monody , written near Stratford . 

44 Eight villages,” it has been noticed, 44 in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford, have been characterised in well-known lines by some old 
resident, who had the talent of rhyme. It is remarkable how 
familiar all the country people are to this day with the lines, and 
how invariably they ascribe them to Shakspere : — 

Piping Pobworth, dancing Hurston, 

Haunted Hillbomngh, hungry Grafton. 

Dudging* Exhull, Papist Wicksford, 

Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford/' 

William Shalcepere: a Biography . 

* With the last-mentioned place tradition has connected the poet's 
movements still more closely. About a mile from Bidford (Figs. 
1701, 1793) there was, until within the last twenty years or so, a cmlv- 
tree (Fig. 1791) long known as Shakspcre’s crab-tree. The story 
runs to the effect, that the young poet was one of a party who 
accepted a challenge for a drinking-bout from certain topers at. 
Bidford, and was in the course of the contest so overcome, that 
when he set out on his way homeward he was unable to proceed 
any fhrther than the crab-tree, and there accordingly he laid him 
down, and was sheltered by its branches from the night dews. It is 
* a silly story, first told by a silly old twaddler, Samuel Ireland, and 
may fairly be given over to the goodies. 

fto other portion of the biography of such a man as Shakspere 
e&n hflve half the interest that attaches to the period of his youth ; 
that tflMmportout period, between boyhood and manhood, when the 
mighty business of culture is going on, and when, in the poet’s 
earliest works, the flower of the poet’s mind becomes apparent, and 
tells qswliat the fruit, under favourable circumstances, shall be. 
Uahapplfy this portion of Shakspere’s career is wrapped in an' 
ob qgjgyify dart 4 *»**&b denser than the cloud that hepgs over his 
life generally* ' We do know many things with tolerable certainty 
tkttt relate to his fondly, marriage, fortune* end the general tenor 
of Ml subsequent hut here we havenothingbut traditions to 

guide us, Mat them prabebly eootuiniog mm troth, and most 
of them, noffadi*, disguised hywgraatdeal «f fiction. , Warning 
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however, make ,tb§ best of then*. we. shell find that, on the 
whole, they skew that die boy-poet Jed in ell probability the very 
life outwardly that was best fltted fbr him— a desultory, roving, 
changeable life, that gave ample scope to the free growth of die 
wonderful inner life* of which not even hiineelfi much less others, 
could have had any adequate conception. Howe* pa we have seen, 
states that the poet's father “ had so large a family, ten children in 
all, that, though he was hi* eldest son, lie could give him no better 
education than his own employment.” He adds, 44 He had bred 
him, it is true, for some time at a free-scliool, where it is probable 
he acquired what Latin he was master of : but the narrowness of 
his circumstances, and the want of his assistance at home, forced 
his father to withdraw him from thence, and unhappily prevented 
his further proficiency in that language.” The free-school hero 
mentioned would no doubt be the grammar-school of Stratford (Figs. 
1603, 1608). — But, if another tradition be true, there was a school 
in which the poet was a teacher, instead of a scholar. 44 Though, as 
Ben Jonsou says of him, that lie had but little Latin and less 
Greek, lie understood Latin pretty well, for lie had been in his 
younger years a schoolmaster in the country ” (Aubrey). But we 
have not yet exhausted the list of pursuits in which he is said to 
have been engaged ; to the butcher, glover, wool-dealer, and school- 
master, must be added that of an attorney's clerk, aud a gardener 
or florist ; both th^se last avocations being attributed to him by 
particular persons, on the ground of his minute knowledge of their 
technicalities, as well as of their spirit. Lastly, these traditions 
conduct us to the very threshold of the edifice of his fame — the 
theatre. “ This William,” udds Aubrey, was “ naturally inclined 
to poetry and acting ;” and 14 began early to make qssays at dra- 
matic poetry, which at. that time was very low.” Here we at last 
rest on something like a trustworthy foundation. At the time 
Aubrey especially refers to, when the poet was about eighteen, 
there can, we think, be no doubt that lie was inly communing with 
himself on the gigantic aud sublime task that lay before him, the 
creation of a new drama, and from the humblest of materials, — the 
pageants (Fig. 1299) and the mysteries (Fig. 174.>) he was no 
doubt accustomed to sec repeatedly at Coveutry, aud the rude plays 
which the itinerant companies performed in some large barn, town, 
or gentleman’s hall (Fig. 1746). 

But it is ever a fearful and perilous thing for youth to leave its 
home to launch forth upon the wide world ; and especially with one 
in whom the domestic affections and ties were so strong as they must 
have been in William Sliakspere. As yet, therefore, he lingered at 
Stratford ; and about the same time entered into ail engagement 
that must have appeared to ordinary eyes likely to keep him for 
ever there, by compelling him to adopt one or other of the ordinary' 
modes of obtaining a livelihood. Let no visitor to Stratford fail (<» 
visit also Sliottcry, the 44 prettiest of hamlets,” and the place where 
the poet wooed and won his bride. Here were doubtless poured 
forth in all the intensity of reality the overflowings of a spirit, whose 
mere reflex, or second self, sufficed to the production of a 4 Borneo 
and Juliet.’ 

We have described a May-day, with its central picture of the 
Mity-Queen in her arbour; — but let us imagine Shottery to be the 
scene (Fig. 1783), Anne Hathaway to be the Lady of the May, and 
William Sliakspere among the dancers ; and what a combination i> 
there not presented to our gaze! Yet it is likely enough that 
Shottery has more than once witnessed that combination : for she 
was eminently beautiful, and he one who could not be otherwise 
than a chief actor in all such sports. 

Shakspcre’s marriage-bond, discovered a few years since, de- 
scribes his wife as 44 Anne Hathway, of Stratford, in the diocese of 
Worcester, maiden.” The Hathaways had been settled forty years 
at Shottery. In an action against Uichard Hathaway, 1576, John 
Shakspere, the father of the poet, appears in a precept as his bond 
man. Lady Barnard the grand-daughter of Shakspere, makes 
bequests in her will to the children of Thomas Hathaway 4t her 
kinsman.” To these facts, tradition adds, and has done so for many 
years, tliat at the cottage represented in our engraving (Fig. 1684) 
Anne Hathaway lived. It is a rustic, homely relic of Old English 
picturesqueness — with thatched roof, and time-won) timber beauts 
with tall trees about it, and pleasant pastures. Within is preserved 
a very ancient carved bedstead* that lias been banded down from 
descendant * to descendant, time out of mind. Other relics were 
purchased from the cottage br David Garrick at the Stratford 
Jubilee. A chair — called Shakspere’s courting-chatr — was taken 
oft by Mr. Samuel Ireland t and thus, to gratify particular indi- 
viduals*, has this interesting place been stripped of Hf,qpast precious 
memorials. 
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' Wnbtgrettly ciunged from what |t waa in' the 

The picturesque outlines— the smooth emerald 
banks— and abundant foliage of trees — some of 
urtueh, for au^tt we can tell, may be old enough to have oboe 
attracted the {pise of the great bard himself— these, and the graceful 
deer, so admirably suited by Nature to tenant such a scene — make 
up a whole, of which the eye scarcely ever wearies, whilst the 
memory of the traditions that connect Shakspere with Charlecote, 
adds an inexpressible charm (Figs. 1692, 1993, 1695). 

44 An extravagance that he was guilty of forced him both out of 
his county, and that way of living which he had taken up ; and 
though it seemed at first to be a blemish upon his good manners, 
and a misfortune to him, yet it afterwards happily proved the 
occasion of exerting one of the greatest geniuses that ever was 
known in dramatic poetry. lie had, by a misfortune common 
enough to young fellows, .fallen into ill company, and, amongst 
thorn, some that made a frequent practice of deer-stealing, engaged 
him more than once in robbing a park that belonged to Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. For this he was prosecuted by 
that gentleman, as he thought, somewhat too severely ; and in order 
to revenge that ill usage, lie made a ballad upon him. And though 
this, probably the first ess% of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said to 
have been so very bitter, that it redoubled the prosecution against 
him to that degree, that he was obliged to Icawc his business and 
family in Warwickshire for some time, and shelter himself in Lon- 
don.” (Howe’s Life of Shakespeare.) 

Howe, it will be observed, states the ballad, is 44 lost" Half a 
century after he wrote this, Ohlvs, the antiquarian, says, “ There 
was a very aged gentleman living in the neighbourhood of Stratford 
(where he died fifty years since), wdio had not only heard from 
several old people in that iown of Shakspeare’s transgression, but 
could remember the first stanza of that bitter ballad, which, repeat- 
ing to one of his acquaintance, he preserved it in writing: and 
here it is, neither better nor worse, but faithfully transcribed from 
the copy which his relation very courteously communicated to me.” 
The stanza, first published by Capell, seventy years after Rowe 
wrote, corresponded word for word with that of Oldys. It is as 
follows : — 

A Parliament member, it justice of pruci*. 

At homo n poor scarc-crow, u.1 Loudon nn n*sc ; 

If Lowsio is Lucy, os some volko mi senile it, 

Thou Lucy is Lowsio, wlml ever befall it. 

Ho thinks himself grout. 

Yet nn ass in liis state, 4 

Wo ullow by liis ears but with nssos to mute. 

If Lucy is Lowsio, ns some? volko miscall it, 

• Bing Lowsio Lucy, whatever befall it. 


Thomia Lucy,ittf^ 

who first picked tip^th* Wki the " phrMe * parfhuraefit 

member 1 we believe tot be qeketmkno*n In fee edtiaty^ gfo-bf 
Queen Elizabeth.” To tUs irhas been added, * Sr Tfamks £-*cy, 
who was oa terms of fafftdinjrwlth * the viojafoMe fafcabltadts of 
Stratford, acting as arbitrator in their disputes, was not Vtojr Hkely 
to have punished the son of an alderman of that tewifc with any 
extraordinary severity, even if his deer had been taken my^To kill 
a buck was then an offence not quite so formidable as the shooting 
of &*partririge in our own times.” (* William Shakspeare.’)* 

There is one particular series of incidents in the history of 'Strat- 
ford, that, could we trace their exact consequences, would be found, 
we think, to have had the most momentous influence on the cha- 
racter and fortunes of the poet. We have already alluded to the 
jwgeants and mysteries, and the performances of the itinerant 
players ; all of which, there cannot be a question, a youth of Shak- 
sperc's tastes, situated in such a locality (Coventry is but a few 
miles from Stratford), must have been familiar with. But there 
were representations that can be connected with still greater cer- 
tainty with the poet’s experience, the Bailiff s Plays (Fig. 1758) at 
Stratford. The books of the corporation show payments made by 
them for dramatic performances, on many different occasions: 
some referring to the time when the William Shakspere of flfteen 
or sixteen years of age might have sat to witness them ; and some 
referring to the year when the father of that same William Shak- 
sj>ere was himself the bailiff, or patron of the players. Those who 
know the seductions of the histrionic art to the young of all classes, 
however well or ill qualified to succeed in it, will see how greatly 
these circumstances were calculated to set on fire the spirit of a 
liighly-iniaginative youth ; how calculated to turn all liis as yet 
untried and undetermined energies into the direction they suggested ; 
how in short they may have originated, fostered, and matured the 
histrionic and dramatic aspirations of William Shakspere ; for let it 
never be forgotten, that he was an actor as well as a poet : and that 
whilst we have no evidence that can for an instant be relied on 
to show that at any time of liis life he had ceased to honour the 
actor’s culling, we have unanswerable testimony to his sense of its 
lofty value, in the well-known passages of Hamlet, where the true 
mission of the Stage is pointed out, in words that will last as long 
as the art itself. He must be bold, indeed, who will say that that 
is not a noble mission. Perhaps the actor does not fulfil it: — then 
'make him. Displace the unworthy ; and let better men step into 
their places. Of all vulgar errors, one of the most absurd, mis- 
chievous, and we might almost say cruel, is that which constantly 
seeks to depreciate the character and position of a body of men, and 
then turn round upon them and complain that they are not — what 


The entire ballud, says Malone, was afterward* “foufid in a 
chest of drawers that formerly belonged to Mrs. Dorothy Tyler, of 
Shottery, near Stratford, who died in 1778, at the age of eighty.” 

The additional stanzas are these : — 

lie 's a haughty, proud, insolent kniglite of tlie shirt*. 

At homo nobodyo loves, yet 1 1 lore ’s many liym lVaiv. 

It* Lucy, 8te. 

To the sessions lio went, and dyd sorely complain, r 

HiH park hud been robed, und liis deer they were slain. 

This Lucy, &o. 

Ho said 't wus n ryot, his men had been liont. 

His venison was stole, and clandestinely eat. 

So Lucy, &c. 

So haughty wus he when the fuel was confess'd 

Ho said *t was u crime that could not he riHlivssd. 

So Lucy, &o. 

Though luces a dozen he paints in his coat. 

His name it shall Lowsio for Lucy be wrote ; 

For Lucy, &c. 

If a juvenile frolick ho cannot forgive. 

Wo ’ll siug Lowsio Lucy us long as we liv.* ; 

And Lucy the Lowsio a libel may call it : 

We ’ll sing Lowsio Lucy, whatever befall it. 

Mr. Thomas Jones, who dwelt at Tarbick, a village in Worces- 
tershire, a few miles from Stratford-upon-Avon, and died in 1703, 
aged upwards of ninety, remembered to have heard from several 
old people at Stratford, the story of Sliakspere’s robbing Sir Tho- 
mas Luqy’s park, and their account of it agreed with Mr. Howe’s ; 
and they added, the ballad was stuck upon the park gate, which 
exuperated the knight to apply to a lawyer at Warwick to proceed 
against him. Mr. Malone is of opinion that the ballad is an 
entire forgery; the same, belief fe expressed In 4 William Shak- 
spere/ wUhthe difference, $a % the first stanza is an old, the rest a 
modern feet was a 44 pro- 

duction tfpMm the. Seeend’s reign, and was applied to a Sir 


you would not let them be. 

But who were those players at Stratford? Why, in one word 
the best in the kingdom ; another important circumstance in the 
history of the poet. Between 1569, when his father was bailiff or 
chief magistrate, to 1580, we find that no less than seven distinct 
companies were engaged in the performance of the Bailiff’s Plays. * 
These were, the Queeifs Players; her favourite the Earl of Lei- ' 
Vector’s ; the Enrl of Worcester’s, the Ear] of Warwick’s, Lord 
Strange’s, the Countess of Essex’s, and the Earl of Derby’s. It* 
may be necessary here to state, that in Shakspere’s time all such 
cniiquuiies found it both advisable and necessary, for the purposes 
of existence and protection, to place themselves under the wing of 
great personages, and were then known accordingly by tlie names 
of their respective patrons. Hence do we preserve at this- day at 
our principal theatres the title of Queen’s Servants. 

We have referred to the ]ircsence of the* Queen’s Players at Strat- 
ford ; this was in the year 1587: only two years later we And 
Shakspere a salaried member of that very company, performing, of 
course, with them in the metropolis, and already so far advanced 
upwards that he was also become a shareholder in the concern. 
‘'How in so short a space so much was achieved, is a question of 
no ordinary moment. He appears to have been at Stratford so late 
as 15S5, as under that date the register records the birth* of two 
of his children ; yet within four years, that is to •ay by MSB*.*, 
find him occupying the position described. Whet were the steps that 
enabled him to begin public life ao fitvour&bly as theu rirrnra>M,iuro 
imply he did, and to advance so rapidly when be had entered spon U? ; 
The tradition related by Pope, and recorded fay Johnson, saitb 

“ Coaches being yet nnoamtnon. and fclreci smokes tpt 41 in 
use, those who wen too pn^.tno.ifctidar, ;er too. ldtetoindk, went 
on horseback to 'any dfctao^io)^ ^Saoycame on 

horseback to the fern 

*.Ve,n«af beaa;poiwt!t-.<k cw>> o » » i iM . , 

h>cut On*. W87). T *i <- at gtnHMt^baty Chotjocatn? ■ 



tbe^MTor <tf ^piml jprwMuUon, bit itatctpadtae* vat to writ" 
^th.-door of riM fiq*«w%ud hold th« honmvi rime thht had 
no^iWSte, Awt llwjr m%ht be reedy again after, the performance. 
Ip thle vifarli* beo e me eo conspicuous for bit care and readiness, 
that te a short thas every man ae be alighted called for Will Shak- 
. epee*Bir*od'*caroelT any other waiter was trusted witk a borne while 
WOlSbakspearo could be had. This was the first dawn of better 
- Bntunp* Shakspeare, finding more hones put into his hand than be 
could hold, hired boys to wait under his inspection, who, when Will 
Shakspeare was summoned, were immediately to present themselves, 
-t^I am Sbakspeare’* boy, Sir/ In time, Shakspeare found higher 
employment ; but as long as the practice of riding to the playhouse 
continued, the waiters that held the horses retained the appellation of 
Shakapeare’s boys.® 

In * William Shakspere * it is conjectured that the Blackfriar* 
Theatre might have had Shakspere’s boys to hold horses, though 
not Shakspere himself, in order to accommodate the visiton to his 
theatre, perhaps to draw some additional pecuniary profit to himself, 
and to afford a guarantee by his name for the security of the horses 
-—when horse-stealing was one of the commonest of occurrences. 

• It is at all events, we think, clear, that this horse-story affords no 
explanation of Shaksperc’s position among the Queen’s players at 
the age of twenty-five. But let us now see whether the real facts 
are not after all, tolerably clear. First, there can be no doubt, tluit 
by that time the poet must have produced some of his plays ; and if 
he had «done so, we need seek no other explanation of Jiis early 
success. Nashe alludes to * Hamlet * in the very year in question, 
1589, and if there be a remote possibility that lie did not refer to 
Shakspese’s earliest version of that tragedy, but to some older pro- 
duction, there can be none whatever, we think, that the passage in 
Spenser’s ‘Thalia,’ written in 1591, refers to the illustrious poet. 
From the tenor of that passage it will be perceived, indeed, that he 
had not only found time to grow famous, but Lo suffer one of those 
temporary obscurations that the greatest men in nil pursuits have 
been liable to. 

Whore be the swort delights of learning’s fawur*. 

That wont with coraio work t<» beautify 
The pointed theatres, mid till with pleasure 
The listeners' eyes and enrs with melody : 

In which I lato was wont lo reign ns queen. 

And mask in mirth with graces well heseeu ? 

O ! nil is gone ; and all that goodly glee. 

Which wont to he the glory of gny wits, 

Is laid a-hed, and no-whoro now to geo ; 

And in her room unseemly Sorrow sits. 

With hollow brows and grissly countenance. 

Marring my joyous gentle dalliance. 

And him beside sits ugly Ikirhsirism, 

And brutish Ignorance, ycrept of late 
Out of dread darkness of tlio dorp ahysm. 

Where bring bred, ho light and hravrn dors hate : 

They In tin* minds of men now tyrannize. 

And the fair scene with riidriirHs foul disguise. 

All places they with folly have possessed, 

• And with vain toys t ho vulgar entertain : 

But we havo banished, with all the rest 
That whilom wont tu wait upon my train. 

Fine Oounterfesance, and unhurtful Sport, 

Delight, and Luughtcr, docked in seemly sort. 

All these, and all that else the comic stage. 

With season'd wit, and goodly pleasure graced. 

By which man’s life in his Jikest image, 

Was limned forth, are wholly now defaced ; 

And those sweet wits, which wont the like to frame. 

Are now despis'd, and mado a laughing game. 

And he* the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock hoTself, and Truth to imitate. 

With kindly counter, under mimio shade. 

Oar pleasant Willy, ah 1 is dead of late : 

With whom all joy. and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour dreut. 


possess f or the, SMp$***a tysgxapby. From this, then, we learn 
that there had been gsrnniae oqm&y in existence ; but the false— 
th 3 abusive— the shwndeas-the worthless, had driven it forth : a 
madness of licentiousness Siad po s s o ssed the stage under Robert 
Greene and bis wild companions, and “ pleasant Willy,” true to his 
own godlike nature and mission, retired. There were at that time 
in existence, in all probability, the * Two Gentlemen of Verona,' 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost, 9 ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ the ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream/ and others which he afterwards revised. 
We know that ten years after there were in existence nine of his 
comedies, besides eight histories, or historical plays, and three 
tragedies ; all of which must have been written in nine years ! — 
according to the common and absurd theory that represents Shak- 
spere beyinning to write in 1591. 

It is not difficult, then, to see in these circumstances, though, as 
it wore, darkly and afar off, how the poet began public life ; but 
we can even put our finger upon what were, in all probability, the 
very agencies that first connected the unknown William Shakspere 
with the flourishing Servants of her Majesty. Among these were 
Thomas Greene, John liemynge, and Itichard Burbage. Thomas 
Greene was a comic actor, who obtained such celebrity that one 
play, not written by him, was einpliaf}cally called his — Greene'# 
Tu Quoqitc (see lus portrait, Fig. 1764). lie, too, was a poet. 
Speaking of himself he observes, in a passage the authenticity of 
which has been questioned, but hardly, we think, on sufficient 
grounds, — 

I prattled poetry in my nurse’s aims. 

Ami, bom where lute our Swan of Avon sung, 

In Avon’s streams wo l>oth of us have lav'd, 

And both came out together. 

At a much later period (1614) Greene notes, in his memorandum 
book, “ My cousin Shakspere coming yestenJay to town, I went to 
set; him how he did.” But liemynge- — also an honoured name, for 
it is that of one of the two literary executors of the poet, to whom 
we are indebted for the first complete edition of his plays — Ilemvnge 
is also said lo have been the poet’s fellow-countryman, and even to 
be of the very same hamlet of Shot t cry, from whence Shakspere 
took liis bride. Lastly, ami this perhaps is the most important of 
the whole, there is reason to believe that Biehard Burbage (Fig 
1755), the son of the head or manager of the company of the Queen’* 
players, was an intimate friend of the young poet, before the name 
of either had been trumpeted forth through the world of Knglaml 
a*. the rivals, respectively, in dramatic literature and the histrionic 
art, of the greatest men of antiquity. It was said of Burbage and 
Shakspere, “ they are both of one country, and indeed almost of one 
town.” These words occur in a letter from Lord Southampton, 
introducing Burbage and Shakespere to the protection of the Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, when threatened in some way by the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen of London (Mr. Collier’* 4 New Facts re- 
garding the Life of Shakespere,’ 1855). In ‘ William Sluikspcrc ’ 
it is imagined that Burbage and Shakespere first went to London 
together. However that may have been, it is highly probable that 
they began life together, under the guidaucc of Burbage’s futliei, 
ajid it is certain that they long continued it together. Burbage 
himself became manager of the London Blackfriars theatre, in 
connexion with Hemyngc, and continued the intimate friend of the 
poet to the latest hour of Shakspere’s life. They were, it is sup- 
posed, nearly of the same age, and their course ran parallel — the 
one the greatest actor, the other the greatest poet of the English 
stage. Richard Burbage was one of the three professional friends 
mentioned in Shakspere’s will ; ami it is to be remembered that the 
actor’s reputation was chiefly founded on the writings of the poet, 
his friend: a circumstance be never forgot. Two of his daughters 
were named Juliet, and hence it is supposed that Romeo was 
originally performed by Burbage. ]n Richard III. he was greatly 
admired. Bishop Corbet tells us, in his ‘Iter Boreulc,’ that his 
host at Leicester 
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Instead thereof, scoffing Scurrility, 

And scornful Folly, with Contempt is crept, 
Bolling in rhymes of shameless ribaldry. 

Without regard, or duo decorum kept ; 

Booh idle wit at will prosnmes to make, 

And doth the Learned's task upon him tukcv 

Jtat t! M some gentle spirit, front whose pen 
Lsrge streams of honey and sweet nectar flew, 
8opm8ur the boldness of such ba s e-b orn men 

WJaah.dtse their follies forth so rashly throw, 
- l ie sit inldleoefl * 


When ho would liavo said King Richard died, 

And called 14 a horse, a horse,” he Burbage cried 

Some of the other characters in which he most excelled are men- 
tioned in the anonymous elegy that, after lying long in MS., was 
first published iu the. ‘ Gentleman's Magazine ’ for 1 825, a copy ol 
which, quoted by Mr. Payne Collier in ‘Annals of the Stags, 
contains the following lines : — 
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Ho's gone, and with him what a world arc dead. 
Which be revived to be revived sc I 
No more ypueg Hamlet, old Hienmymo, 

King Lear, fbe cruel Most, and more beside. 
That HvtxHa hint, have now for ever diod. 
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<hv «yiki :— 

As£ti*a,d<*r Mrth, that anal enslirtno the dot 
- , fityrtarosa now oommittod to thy trust, 

4 Stop It as precious as the riohest mine 
tw lies entombed in the rfeh womb of tbino ; 

That after times may know that much-loved mould 
Pro others' dust, and cherish it as gold. 

On it be laid some soft hot lasting stone. 

With this short epitaph endorsed thereon, 

That every one may re ad, and reading weep : 

“ Tis England's Roscius, Barbndg, that I keep." 

Phillpot’s additions to Camden v 8 4 Remains ’ dismiss the gifted actor 
more briefly— “ Exit Burbage.” 

With three such fricncis, then, as Greene, Hemynge, and Burbage, 
all supposed to have been intimate with Shakspcre in their youth, 
all so qualified to appreciate his dawning powers, and to give im- 
mediate opportunity for bringing them to the test, we can attribute 
but little weight to the effects of the deer-stealing incident, if ever 
so true; and we must smile at the absurdity of the idea thnt 
William Shakspcre’s first introduction to the London theatre was 
in the position of a mere holder of horses at its doors. Rowe’s 
narrative, on the other hand, is, in all probability, true when it 
states he was first received ^Into the company in a very mean (by 
which is meant a very humble) rank ; for it implies nothing more 
than this: — A young poet of twenty-one, strongly spoken of by a 
friend in the company, desires to be admitted, lie has probably 
been driven somewhat hastily and prematurely to adopt the vocation 
of an actor as an indispensable condition of bis obtaining a liveli- 
hood, whilst his writings ns an author are gradually brought for- 
ward, and under such circumstances can neither expect himself, nor 
desire others to expect for him, anything hut a humble certainty for 
the present ; accompanied, however, by ample and most important 
opportunities for the future. When these opportunities arrive, no 
one knows better than he the value of the 

tide in the affuiro of men. 

Which, taken nl the Hood, leads on to fortune; 

and never was man better prepared for a venture. lie is eminently 
successful. Such, it seems to us, was in truth the transit of William 
Shakspere, from utter obscurity into the full blaze of n reputation 
that, with only very slight periods of eclipse, has ever since that 
time grown brighter and brighter, until its radiance now spreads 
over uml illumines no inconsiderable portion of this vast globe with 
its many and widely-differing peoples, each possessing its own lite- 
rary galaxies, but which even to themselves appear pale in the com- 
parison. 

Let us now glance at the different theatres with which the poet 
became connected. The dvhUt both as actor and poet was made 
probably at the Blackfriars ; which stood on the spot now known as 
Playhouse Yard, and situated upon that mean thoroughfare of bye 
but busy lanes that lead, by a shorter rout than the principal one, 
from the middle of Ludgatc Ilill to Blackfriars Bridge. The place 
is miserably dull and clingy-looking, and one can hardly fancy it. 
could ever have been the scene of such brilliant intellectual displays. 
The Blackfriars was one of the private theatres, which diffmAl 
from the public ones in these particulars; — they were entirely roofed 
over, instead of having, as in ordinary eases, the stage only covered ; 
there was a regular pit, instead of a mere in closure • the performance 
took place in them by candle-light, in which feature they alone an- 
ticipated the modern custom ; and lastly, in them, ns devoted to the 
amusement of the higher classes of spectators, a seat on the stage 
could be obtained as a matter of right; though this last custom 
prevailed also in a lesser degree at all the theatres. The stools on 
the stage were hired at sixpence each. Two companies performed 
at the Blackfriars, the one that Shakspere belonged to, and the other 
consisting of children, who were denominated the children of the 
Chapel. It was by these youthful players that Ben Jonson's * Case 
is Altered’ and liis 4 Cynthia’s Revels’ were performed. It. is to 
them, doubtless, that the passage in 4 Hamlet ' applies : “ There is, 
Sir, an aiery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of 
question, and are most tyrannically clapped for ’t ; these are now the 
fashion ; and so bemttle the common stages (so they call them), 
that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of goose quills, and flare scarce 
come thither.” 

In the prdimiriary chorus to 4 Henry the Fifth 9 we find the poet 
to. axH>t^ Kbemtee : — 

tgenttes all» 

The flat unndsedspirtt.th* t hath d**od 
, ■#! fids tmwor% foa&hi to bring tart* . 

•ograat . * ^ 
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Tbayasty fields jtfJtaaae? car can ire i 
within this woode* 0 % the teiyesaques . . 

. .. 

In the words the “ Cockpit 0” the fibber 

Theatre (Fig. 1748) is desdrihsd^ ^rhioh was erected about IMtyftf 
consequence, probably, of the increasing prosperity of Shakspete’s 
company. This, notwithstanding the poet's purposed depreehtfenseif 
the building, from an artistical desire to elevate the imaginationt cf 
the auditory to the height of the argument that was about to engage 
their attention, was, as the audience of course knew well enough*, 
the largest and finest theatre that had been yet built in the metro- 
polis. And within its walls took place, it is to be presumed, the 
first performance of all those works which belong, or ore supposed 
to belong, to the full maturity of the poet’s genius, as 4 Lear, 9 4 Mac- 
beth,' 4 The Tempest,’ the Roman plays, and 4 Henry the Eighth. 1 
A serious accident marked the introduction of the last-named piece. 

In a letter from Sir Henry Wotton to his nephew (June, 1608), ha 
writes — 41 1 will entertain you at present with what hath happened 
this week at the Bankside. The king’s players had a new play, colled 
4 All is True,’ representing some principal pieces of the reign of 
Henry VIII., which was set forth with many extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of pomp and majesty, even to the matting of the stage ; 
the knights of the order, with their Georges and Garters; the guards 
with their embroidered coats, and the like ; sufficient, in truth, 
within a while, to make greatness very familiar, if not ridiculous. 
Now King Henry, making a mask at the Cardinal Wolsev’s house, 
and certain cannons being shot off at his entry, some of the paper 
or other stuff wherewith one of them was stopped did light on the* 
thatch, where, being thought at first but an idle smoke, and their 
eyes more attentive to the show, it kindled inwardly, and ran round 
like a train, consuming, within less than an hour, the whole house 
to the very grounds. This was the fatal period of that virtuous 
fabric, wherein yet nothing did perish but wood and straw and a few 
forsaken cloaks ; only one man had his breeches set on fire, that 
perhaps had broiled him, if he had not, by the benefit of a provident 
wit, put it out with bottle ale.” In the original stage directions to 
Shakspere’s 4 Henry the Eighth,’ Act i. Scene 4, we read 44 drums 
and trumpets, chambers discharged,” which, with the mask at Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s house, uttests the play that Sir Henry Wotton speaks 
of as 4 All is True * to have been really that of 4 Henry the Eighth.’ 

4 All is True ’ may have been the first title, and this idea is 
strengthened by the prologue, which earnestly impresses the truth 
of the story. That it wus also called 4 Henry the Eighth ’ we know 
by a letter to Sir Thomas Puckering, from Thomas Lorkin, descrip- 
tive of the event told by Sir Henry Wotton, the destruction of the 
Globe/ It is there expressly called ‘Ilcnry the Eighth.’ The 
accident seems to have been turned to profitable account, by the 
improvement of the building, in its re -erection the following year. 

Where before it hod a tliatclied hide. 

Now to a stately theatre is turned. — Taylor, the Water-Poet, 

In the passage we have quoted from Sir Henry Wotton, the 
extraordinary pomp and majesty 44 even to the matting of the stage ” 

— his curious comment on the Georges and Gurters and embroidered 
coats — the clumsy management of the caunous — and the thatched 
theatre — shows how comparatively unfamiliar were those who 
first witnessed the representation of the most wonderful series of 
plays the world has seen, with those costly and laboured contrivances 
to which in our day the soul of the art has been sacrificed. Poetry 9 
wit, passion, humour, wisdom, could l>o relished by our ancestor 
without them. Burbage and Thomas Greene could move all hearts 
to tears or laughter without them ; and though there can be no 
objection to add all kinds of appliances that the skill of the painter, 
the decorator, the carpenter, and the mechanist can devise, if pro- 
perly subordinated in an artistic spirit, there is every objection tqour„ 
having these things given us in the place of the other s as too tnaqy . 
managers have done of late years. One illustration of the ets|pp rS 
economy of our ancestors is delightful for its almost infienti^i 
simplicity. In Greeue’s 4 Pinner of Wakefield’ two parties 
quarrelling 44 Come, Sir,” says one; “will you corns 
town’s end, now?” “Ay, Sir, come,” replies hi* 

And in the next line, having, we may Suppose, made ^ 
a movement as the narrow stage admitted of, he 
amusing faith in the imaginative power of the audlenro^ 4 * 
we are at the town Y end, what shall we say now r V4M® , 
soenes-4n Shakspefe's cafly" Ays- ivouM sito tb l^w beqn 
often d^ased’ Sir r 
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;tbe MtdlMM. «at tb* first Juliet} h»m the court 

behold toe flay to 'Hamlet;* and here, when the balcony was not 
efppl^d 'tor tod . place, toegallo&ta or dramatic authors that hovered 
atottMfre plage would ait to view toe performance. 

Aiqdjigtheother theatres of London which obtained considerable 
popularity may be noticed the Paris Garden (Fig. 1749), which 
Was .used tor bear-baitings as well as for the performance of plays, 
and the Fortune (Fig. 1761), built by Alleyn the actor (Fig. 1762), 
and. founder of Dulwich College, whose history proves how com- 
pletely he made it worthy, in a pecuniary sense, of its name. 

. From this brief glance at the state of the drama in the metro- 
polis during Shakspere’s time, we return to the poet’s history. 
Whatever the cause of the eclipse that we have referred to as 
obscuring his reputation, it was but for a moment ; and about, or 
at least immediately after, the accession of James to the throne, we 
Hod him in his right position, ns the “ observed of all observers.” 
The first theatrical performance before James in England was by 
Shakspere’s company, purposely sent for to Wilton by the king, 
whilst the public theatres were closed, from fear of increasing the 
plague by “ concourse and assembly of people.” Malone says, 
“King James bestowed especial honour upon Shakespere.” His 
authority seems to have been chiefly the Advertisement to Liutot’s 
edition* of Shakspere’s poems. “That most learned Prince and 
great patron of learning. King James the First, was pleased with 
his own hand to write un amicable letter to Mr. Shakespeare : which 
’ letter, though now lost, remained long in the hands of Sir William 
Davenant, os a credible person now living can testify.” The story 
is partially corroborated by the known fact, that the poet’s plays 
formed the staple amusement of the court. 

Let us now follow him into his retirement (aboub*1604) at the 
place so associated with all his early hopes and struggles, and joys 
and sorrows — Stratford — the place that was evidently, from first to 
last, tenderly endeared to him. Here, or in its neigh hour hood, he, 
and his wife, and his children were born ; and here liud one of the 
last died. Here too he hud dosed the eyes of a beloved father and 
mother ; where else should his children perform the like office for 
him? So he purchased, as early us 1597, a house in Stratford; 
the best one, it its said, in the town. Sir Hugh Clopton had been 
its builder in the reign of Henry VII., and in his will it was 
described as the “great house.’"* It was also, as Dugdale informs 
us, a “ fair house, built of brick and timber.” It wus called New 
Place, and here no doubt the poet had his knotted garden (Fig. 
1801), and luxuriated in that most useful as well as delightful of 
all recreations to the student — horticulture. “ His garden was a 
spacious one. The Avon washed its banks; and within its enclo- 
sures it had its sunny terraces and green lawns, its pleached alleys 
and honeysuckle bowers (Fig. 1616). If the poot walked forth, a 
few steps brought him into the country. Near the pretty hamlet of 
Shottery lay Ills own grounds of Bishopton, then purt of the great 
common field of Stratford. Not far from the undent chapel of 
Bishopton, of which Dugdale has preserved a representation (Fig. 
1611), and the walls of which still remain, would he watch the 
operation of seed-time and harvest. If he passed the church and 
1 the mill, he was in the pleasant meadows that skirted the Avon in 
the pathway to Ludington. If he desired to cross the river, he 
might now do so without going round by the great bridge ; for in 
1599, soon after he bought New Place, the pretty foot-bridge 
(Fig. 1700) was erected, which still bears that date.” (* William 
Shakspere.’) Tradition will have it, that the estate was purchased 
Bjr means of the assistance of Shaksperc’N chief patron and friend. 
Lord Southampton, the nobleman who was so deeply concerned in 
Es se x’s revolt. " To him ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ or a sketch of it, the 
first poetic work given by Shakspere to the world, most likely 
before he left Stratford, was dedicated. In the letter before 
meotitined, written by the earl to the Chancellor Ellesmere, he 
thus, after speaking of Burbage, continues, “The other is ff 
mod no whit less deserving favour, and my especial friend , till 
of tote an actor of good account in the company; now a sharer 
in toe same and writer of some of our best English plays, which 
as yohjr # lordship knoweth, were most singularly liked of Queen 
EUnbeth, when the company was called- upon to perform before 
her Kti^mi^ at court at Christmas and Shrovetide. His most 
gracious Majesty King James also, since his coming to the qrown, 
hath extended bis royal ffcvour to the company in, divers ways and 
at . This other; hath to name William Shakespeare \ m 

ofone oeyinty, and indeed atmost ef on* town: , 
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themselves and their wJve* and tomilie* (being both married and of 
good reputation), as well as too* widows and orphans of some of 
their dead fellows.” Another paper was found with the letter, 
referring to negotiations for the purchase and sale of the Black- 
friars, and containing the following: — 

“ Item. W. Shakespeare asketh for the wardrobe 

and properties of the same playhouse, £500, and 

for his four shares, the same on his fellows Burbidge 

and Fletcher, viz. £933 sG dS . • £1433 s6 dS ” 

From all this we *ee, first, that whilst it is highly probable the 
Earl of Southampton would have assisted ‘the poet in the way pre- 
sumed by the tradition, it is stil] more probable that the poet did 
without tiiuL assistance, having such ample resources of his own. 
The letter tells us that he had retired from tiie stage; but we know 
that lie still continued to do, what was in every way of infinitely 
more importance — write for it. A Diary found two or three years 
ago, in the library of the London Medical Society, lias some facts of 
considerable interest respecting the poet's later years. The writer 
was the Rev. John Ward, vicar of Stratford, the date from 1648 
(thirty-two years after the poet's death) to 1679. Referring to 
Shakspere, he says “ lie frequented tlifc plays all his younger time, 
but in his elder days lived at Stratford, and supplied the stage with 
two plays every year : and for it had an allowance so large, that he 
spent at the rate of 1000/. a year, as 1 have heard.” 

There is a notion yet lingering in too many corners of this civil- 
ized world, that poets require to be half starved in order to be in- 
duced .to sing. Those who have chieiiy given it credence are little 
aware how in so doing they ex]M>se themselves. We may doubt as 
to the applicability of their ideas to the poets, but we cannot, doubt of 
the character of the mind iu which such ideas originate. In short, 
they tell us, though quite unconsciously, that they have no fuith in 
goodness and greatness ; and that is all they can tell us. But how 
did the poet use the latter years of a life thus placed beyond all fear of 
poverty ? Why, the very first work of his full leisure was that one, 

which was unquestionably the sublimest of all his productions 

‘Lear.’ His latest works were • Corioluuus,' ‘ J ulius Caspar,' and 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ the commencement, it is supposed, of a new 
and grand scries of dramas, suddenly cut j-liort by what we must 
consider his premature death, at the age of fifty-three. This event 
must have been as unexpected as it was premature, for only a month 
before he describes himself in his will as being in “ perfect health 
and memory (God be praised !)” The Diary before mentioned has 
these few but weighty words — “Shakspere, Drayton (Fig. 1741), 
and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting ; and it seems, drunk too hard, 
for Shakspere died of a fever there contracted.” This was on the 
23td of April ; the birth-day was also the day of death. lie left a 
wife and two childrcti. 11 is real estates were bequeathed to his 
eldest daughter. It was the object of Shakspere by this will 
to perpetuate a family estate. In doing so, did he neglect the 
duty and affection which he owed to his wife ? He did not. His 
estates, with the exception of a copyhold tenement, expressly 
mentioned iu his will, were freehold . His wife was entitled to 
driver. She was provided for amply, by the clear and undeniable 
operation of the English law ” — (Life of Shakspere — Penny Cyclo- 
ptedia). 

It was a sad day in Stratford— -that 25th of April— which was 
chosen for the poet’s burial. AVe know not who were present, but 
cannot doubt but that Stratford had seen few such occasions. 
As the mourners p assed through the beautiful church avenue, 
their own grief must have been controlled by the overpowering and 
most sublime reflections forced upon them, that they were then le- 
presenting the sadness and desolation of a world. Onward to the 
church moves the procession ; and as the final service proceeds, 
thoughts of the scope and character and permanency of his writ- 
ings will intrude, and suggest that, after all, such a death is but a 
kind of mockery — a submission to the letter of the terrible law of 
the great King of Terrors, but a triumph over its spirit. There 
should be another word than death for the cessation of the mere 
bodily life of a great i>oet. 

Beneath the well-known bust (Figs. 1758, 1759) in, the scarcely 
less known-Chanrel (Fig. 1767), we read the verses commencing — 

Slay passenger, why goest thov by so fast. 

•Near the monument, on the floor, is a flat stone, bearing toe 
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££•<* originally belong to the ptotfi 
; |>Ht prewariing flat it did, w. think we out 
flu* we do not remember to hove men yet given, 
not Shakapere'f, ieeving their uu-Sbakeperian oha* 
t^^eter instyle, thought, and feeting^nite out of the question. The 
: eery tame ver set have been used elsewhere, and therefore there can 
be 'little doubt they formed a port of the regular stock in trade of 
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lines that shot? at the same ttoe hw <*& he must have playedhis 
own parte Beaumont (Fig; 1766), then scarcely Sixteen, 
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: the sexton in the seventeenth century. We have ourselves, within 
the last few months, cither seen them on an ancient monumental 
stone, or transcribed from some such stone, in the pages of a topo- 
graphical work ; wc forget which ; but we are certain as to the fact, 
and that they were applied to some obscure person.* 

Near Shakspere’s monument it that (by tho some sculptor) of John 
Combe (Fig. 1626) ; a name made familiar to us by Aubrey’s story. 
“ One time,” lie says, the poet was at a tavern at Stratford when 
“on old rich usurer was to be buried, lie makes there this extem- 
porary epitaph : — 

Ten in tho hundred the devil allows, 

But Coombos will have twelve, lie sweaxa uud vows : 

If any one asks who lies in this tomb, 

‘lloli !' quoth the devil, ' His my John o * CoombcV '* 

If such an epitaph were written at all by the poet, we may depend 
upon it that it was at a very different time than Aubrey speaks of — 
probably in the -presence of its subject, and as much for iiis mirth 
as that of any one else. The Cloptou monument (Fig. 162b) is 
also in Stratford Church. 

We conclude by referring the reader to the portraits (Fig. 1761) 
and autographs of Shakspere. Of the last it is neccessary to state, in 
explanation of the alteration of the mode of spelling the poet’s name 
here adopted, that it has been shown in the ‘ Pictorial Shakspere’ 
that ull the six authentic autographs (Fig. 1756) spell the name as 
it is there spelled. 


It is of course quite out of the question that we should here 
attempt to notice individually Shakspere’ s rivals in the dramatic 
art, who were almost as wonderful for their number as for their 
respective excellences. The imagination indeed recoils from the 
attempt to weigh and estimate the amount of intellectual wealth 
that was then devoted to the service of the stage. Put Shakspere 
aside — forget him, if tliat be possible — and we should only be a 
little less tilled with wonder and admiration at tho powers of such 
men as would still remain — Marlow, Ben Jonson (Figs. 1742, 17(j0), 
Beaumont and Fletcher (Figs. 1766, 1767), and Massinger (Fig. 
1769); or, could they be also put aside, and their very existence 
ignored, still a fresh host of men, each a giant, would step forth to 
challenge our respect and admiration : — A Dckker (Fig. 1770), a 
Chapman (Fig. 1744), a Ford, a Webster, a Field (Fig. 1768), and 
others of almost equal mental calibre. 

If this spontaneous and mighty combination of minds to found 
our English drama is calculated to impress us with a deep sense of 
its grandeur and incalculable importance, there is another com- 
bination of the some men that suggests visions of an atmostphere, 
almost too brilliant and delightful for this working-day world. 
What would not one give to have listened, for but one hour, to the 
conversations at the Falcon Tavern (Fig. 1747) by the Bankside, 
when its usual circle of guests was complete ! Here took place the 
44 wit-combats,” of which Fuller speaks, between Shakspere and Ben 
Jonson : “ which two 1 behold like a Spanish great galleon, and an 
English man-of-war : Master Jonson (like the former) was built far 
higher in learning ; solid, but slow, in his performances. Shake- 
speare, like the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in 
sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage 
of all winds by the quiokness of his wit and invention.” We have 
a slight example of the genial spirit of their mirth, in the ‘ Merry 
Psssages and Jests’ compiled by Sir Nicholas Lcstrangc: — 

“ Shakespeare was godfather to one of Ben Jouson’s children; 
and after the christening, being in .a deep study, Jonson came to 
cheer him up, and asked him why he was so melancholy. < No, 
faith, Ben (says he), not I, but I have been considering a great 
while, what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my 
godchild ; and I have resolved at last/ 4 1 prythee, what?’ says he. 
; «r*»h, Ben, .Fll e’en give him a dozen good Latin [or latten, 
V.juj inferior metal] spoons, and thou shalt* translate them.' ” In 
to tlns pleasant bit of satire on Ben's excess of learning, 
tafr .^1$ a tremendous broadside against Shakspwe’s 
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Mothinka the little wit I find is lost. 

Since I saw you; for wit is like a net 
Held up at tennis, which mea do tho best 
With tho best guinoster. What things have wc sate 
Done at the Mermuid 1 heard words tliat have bene - 
So nimble, and so full of subtile flame. 

As if that every one from whence they Como 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 

And have resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of this dull life ; then when thcro hud been thrown 

Wit able enough to justify the town 

For throe duyB past, — wit that might warrant bo 

For the whole city to talk foolishly, 

Till that were cancelled ; and when that was gone. 
We left nn air behind us, which alone 
Wub able to make the two next companies 
Bight witty ; — though but downright fools, mere wise. 



It is to be remembered that there were others equally qualified 
to share in and to promote these wit-combats besides the dramatic 
writers, and whose claims were most readily admitted. The chief 
actors of course found a place. Men like Burbage and Lowin 
(Figs. 1755, 1763) were an honour even to such a time. Then there 
were the |Niets, some or other of whom were no doubt constantly 
to be found among the illustrious assemblage. Surrey (Fig. 1737), 
of whom we have before spoken, wax of an earlier date: so was 
Ascham (Fig. 1737), nor perhaps would it have comported with 
his grave but still genial character, or iiis position at the right hand 
of monarchs, to have visited the Mermaid or the Falcon, iiad he 
been alive; but there were Spenser (Figs. 1738, 1739), and Dray- 
ton (Fig. 1741), and Daniel (Fig. 1740), and the Water-Poet 
(Fig. 1743) ; above all, there was Herrick, one of the most de- 
lightful whenever he does not think proper to make himself one 
of the most disgusting of poets. He too has recorded, in his own 
way, in an epistle to Jonson, his impressions of these extraordinary 
meetings: — 

Ali, Beu ! 

Say how, or when. 

Shall wo thy guests. 

Merit at those lyric i casts, 

, Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun ? 

Where we such clusters liud, ' 

As made uh nobly wild, hot nmd ; 

Aud yet each verso of thine 

Outdid tho meat, outdid the frolic wine. 

My Ben ! 

Or come agon 
Or send to us 
Thy wit’s great overplus ; 

But tench us yet 
Wisely to husband it. 

Lest we that talent spend ; 

Aud having once brought to un end 
That precious stock, the store 

Of such a wit the world should have uo more.— Xferrfok, 


The Printers may fitly find place in immediate proximity to the 
men whose writings their art did so much to preserve for the delight 
and instruction of posterity. Wynkyn dc Worde was the friend, as- 
sociate, and successor of Cuxtoii. No less than four hundred and 
eight books are ascribed to his press. Hubert Coplande was on assist- 
ant of de Worde’ s and himself dabbled in poetry. Pynson, also (as 
supposed), an assistant of Caxton, became the first King’s Printer, 
^erthelet, Wyer, and Day were all men eminent 4n their vocation. 
The lost named, John Day, was the chief printer of the BefbrmsMtu 
It was from his press that Fox’s 4 Book of Martyrs’ issued ; or* ft* ^ 


the fret has been paraphrased- 




He set a Fox to write how martyrs ran 
By death to life. Fox veptaraod pains and health ■ ^ - 
To give them light ; Boy spent in print his 

The marks of all these men HdO be foim d 
(Figs. 1771—1776). Day's mark i» 
day-epring of 
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ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE END OF THE STUART DYNASTY. 

a.d. 1603—1688. 


CHAPTER I.— ANTIQUITIES OF TnE CROWN AND STATE. 



ITOIJGII not in himself, when fu- 
miliarly known, a very romantic 
chuructcr, there had been much in 
the past hibtory of Janies VI. of 
Scotland, to invest him with the 
hues of romance in the eyes of 
those over whom lie was to reign 
with the title of James I. of Eng- 
land. He was the son ol Mary 
Queen of Scots, and Darnley, and 
was born in the castle of Edin- 
burgh, in loGb; and the oiiouni- 
st.ince tii.it he should be called, in 


light of Mar}, to reign over two great kingdoms, when she had 
been sent to the scaffold for only, at the most, desiring to do so, 
was calculated to strike foicibly upon the popular imagination. 
The same may be said of the kind of life he had led in his call) 
years — so full of portentous events— and Hosieries! The father 
murdered only a few •months alter his biitli: the mother mude pri- 
soner, and compelled to abdicale in his favour: himself erownod 
at Stirling when lie was but little more than si }ear old:— to 
become the constant subject of intiigue and violence on the jairt 
of the ambitious nobles, who desired to obtain possession of the bo}- 
king in order to curry on the government in his name, perhaps 
even to put him altogether out of the way, after the fashion in 
which iiis father had been spared any further trouble in the cares 
of the world. Ho th well, wc may be sure, hail lie succeeded in his 
attempts to induce the honest and estimable Karl of Alar to resign 
liis youthful charge, would not liave been v cry scrupulous not ev en 
for Mary's sake, in ridding himself oi such a foi uiidable obstacle 
to the crown. But the Earl was inflexible, and kept James safe ut 
Stirling through one regency after another. His education, in the 
mean time, wan chiefly conducted by George Buchanan (Fig. 1737) 
and three other eminent Scottish scholars, under tho general super- 
intendence of the Earl of Alar’s brother, Alexander Erskine. 

As the boy grew in years his position became modified by that 
growth ; not only inasmuch os those who desired to use him for 
their own purposes could now profess that he was able, in some 
degree, to administer the affaire of the nation, but ulso, that the 
youthful monarch no doubt really began to have his own wants 
and wishes in state matters. Unhappily there w r as then ubout 
him no one who was both honest enough and powerful enough 
to tell him of liis incapacity, and compel him to leave the busi- 
ness of the government in the hands of capable and properly 
appointed ministers. Some such effect was aimed at, in all pro- 
liability, as well as the preliminary removal of a tyrannical aud 
unprincipled minister (Morton), by a body of the Scottish nobles, 
when; in 1578, they assembled in solemn council, and requested 
James to take the government into his own hands ; but tiiat attempt 
foiled from the Papistical tendency of some of the members of the 
government that succeeded Morton’s: so the unpopular minister 
regained Ms power, increased, by the failure of hie adversaries, a' 
hundredfold. James, too, was 'now placed in his hands; and, for 
a time, everyfoing smiled upon Urn Earl of Morton. But youthful 
royMty b seldqm Inching in M|1 to use prematurity tbn jmms 
that it known gag to, be eventually confided to it J Janm* pemsnal 
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character began to exhibit itself. And a fearful succession of dan- 
gers and calamities was the consequence. 

First, the twelve-year-old monarch must have his favourites. 
One of the earliest was Ebui 6 Stuart, of the Scottish and royally 
connected house of Lennox, but born in France, where he was 
known as the Lord D’Aubigny. James made him also Lord 
Aberbrothick, Earl of Lennox, Duke of Lennox, Governor of 
Dumbarton Castle, Captain of the Ro}nl Guard, First Lord of 
Bedchamber, and Lord High Chamberlain. Another favourite 
was Captain James Stuart, son of Lord Ochiltree. lie, it appears, 
was made of sterner stuff than Esnie Stuart, and wanted something 
more substantial than honours or even wealth. It was well known 
that Morton, the chief minister, had been concerned in the murder 
oi Darnley, but it was little anticipated that any man was to be 
found to charge him with the crime even in the very council 
ilu&niber. But this Captain Stuart, acting on a preconcerted 
scheme with James, did; and before Morton could recover from 
his surprise at the attack, ho was a prisoner. Trial quickly fol- 
low ed upon arrest, and execution upon trial. The guilty Morton 
was sent to his last account, and the two Stuarts succeeded to his 
power. The boy-king and his favourites, then, for a time, revelled 
in the exercise of a perfectly uncontrolled despotism. 

If the people of Scotland had been inclined to bear patiently 
such a state of tilings, the nobility were not ; in fact it would be 
diflicult to tell what state would have been agreeable to men who 
ull desired to be masters. What Chaucer applies to love, they 
applied to government — 

Eat h man for lnm sell, there is nono other : 

and a pretty state of confusion tlieir turmoils and struggles pro- 
duced ! Something now was to be done, and it was not long before 
the old policy was determined upon. In Scotland everybody’s 
panacea for improvement in the affairs of government was— Catch 
the king. So the Earls of Mar, Glencairn, and Gowrie, with many 
others of the nobility, took couusel together, and the result was, 
James was caught in the castle of Ruthven, where he had been 
invited by the Earl of Gowrie, a son of the Ruthven who murdered 
Rizzio. Tliis enterprise is known in Scottish history as the Raid 
of Ruthven. As to the favourites, the one — Esmd Stuart, Duke oi 
Lennox — was banished, and soon after died in France ; the other 
— James Stuart, created by James, Earl of Arran — was imprisoned. 
Queen Elizabeth, we may observe, was very busily engaged at this 
tuftb in supporting the views and movements of the conspirators, 
who also received the sanction of a Convention of the National 1 
Estates. Behold the boy-king once more in effect a prisoner— Ms 
aspiring wings clipped — and the nation for a while at peace, and 
enjoying apparently a nearer approach than they had long tUMtaB * 
to good government Truly a wretched state of things fo JMaae 
and his personal friends 1 How shall they alter it ? 

He is at Falkland, one of the three summer palaces of royalty » 
Linlithgow (Fig. 1822) and Perth being the others. If he OoriM 
but eseape to the castle of StJlLedfOifo (the mine ofutitoh Fig. 
1824— attest to a i 
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iw&mm Asian wWrecalled | the Earl of Gowrie, notwithstanding 
m distinct pfomJse of pardon, was sent to the block; and all the 
other sharers in the Raid of Ruthven were declared guilty of high 
Wesson. James at the age of aeventeen, was again in possession of - 
an unbridled dbvereignty, a circumstance of which his favourite 
Arran enjoyed substantially the benefit. The King’s character 
was becoming more and more developed, but in directions that 
could excite no feeling of alarm in the breast of the most ambitious 
minister—^provided only he remained the favourite. Two illus- 
trations of his character here offer. James became a pensioner of 
Elisabeth; and to please her wrote a letter to his unhappy and 
imprisoned mother in such unfeeling terms, that she, in her anguish, 
threatened to leave the load of a parent’s curse upon his head. 

Unfortunately for James’s minister, the sole contingency on which 
depended the loss of power happened — another favourite arose. 
This was the Master of Gray, quite as well qualified as himself, by 
an utter want of honesty of purpose, or true dignity of feeling or 
behaviour, to fill the coveted post. Arran acted with shrewdness, 
-—he appeared to honour, even while he got rid of, the unpleasant 
intruder, by giving him the appointment of ambassador to England. 
But there, the shrewd English politicians gained over the ambas- 
sador to their own views, among which wus the destruction of Arran, 
who was not even esteemed valuable enough to play the part of an 
English tool. While, therefore, the Master of Gray returned to busk 
in the sunshine of his gracious young sovereign’s favour, a body of 
ten thousand men, headed by the lords concerned in the Raid of 
Ruthven, entered Scotland in 1585, and advanced to Stirling, where 
James and Arran were lying. There was no help for it ; the one 
must fly— the other make the best terms he could. All this was 
peculiarly unpleasant to James — his will thwarted, his favourite 
gone ; but then he remembered lie had another favourite, and he 
was consoled ; he began to think of the grandeur of the prospect 
that dawned upon him from England, and he was content. True, 
hid mother was beheaded on the scaffold, soon after, by his very 
kind friend and ally, Elizabeth ; and that affair naturally excited a 
little uneasiness, and demanded a little bluster ; but Elizabeth was 
considerate enough to make allowance for both — and then all was 
right. Excellent woman ! — she neither stopped the pension nor 
prevented his accession to the throne. Rut no doubt he thought to 
himself — What dangers had he not escaped from ! Like Parollcs 
he had much reason to be thankful that lie was not “ great of heart/' 
The worst was, that his favourite had ucted with too keen an 
insight into his ultimate wishes, had been too zea loti* and indiscreet 
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{n his labours; for he allowed it to become known that he had 
actually forwarded the execution he was sent to stay; so it was 
indispensable that he should be dismissed and disgraced. 

James is thirty-three, and he must have a bride, since no very 
eligible personage offers to fill up the vacancy left l>y the Stuarts, and 
Arran, and the Master of Gray, in the king’s heart. His chosen 
queen was the second daughter of Frederick II., King of Denmark ; 
who set out for Scotland, but the elements drove her back to Upslo 
in Norway, and there James joined her. Queen Anne (Fig. 1819) 
is described in very different colours by her friends and by her enemies ; 
the one holding her up as a restless intriguer, not only in politics, 
but in gallantry ; the other as a person deserving of high respect. 
One of the many strange incidents that mark the history of James, 
and by which his years might almost be counted, arose out of her 
bridal voyage. It was said that various persons — witches — had 
raised the storm by which the Queen’s life had been endangered on 
the seas: these were taken up, examined, and tortured , when they 
stated that Francis Stuart, Earl of Bothwell, a grandson of King 
James Y.« had employed their art for the raising the storms in 
question. Stuart was accordingly committed to prison, a circum- 
stance that seems to have raised in him a spirit of revenge, fostered, 
perhaps, by another spirit that required no raising — the spirit of 
Ambttfrin- Once more the king was to be caught — even in his 
chief palace of Holyrood (Figs. 1815, 1818). On the night of the 
27th OffDecember, in 1561, the daring Earl made a forcible entrance 
by the aid of his retainers, and after setting fire 'to several apartments, 
nearly reached the King’s chamber, before any alarm was given ; 
than , however, he was compelled to retreat. His pretence was that 
ofexpdling the Chancellor, Maitland, from the King’s council, but 
his real object was shortly made apparent by another failure t 
seise Jim# at Falkland, and lastly, by his success in that object, oi 
thalJMi «f JWyy 1498, when he appeared suddenly at Fell 
fhuBi Snglaad^broke into tho palace, end made James Us 
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these preliminary notices .‘—Shortly before James came to England 
a singular and still mysterious tragedy took place in Scotland, which 
rendered the names of Falkland and Perth (Fig. 1826 $ — or St. 
Johnstoun, as Perth was commonly called) memorable all over the 
three kingdoms. There was a published account sent abroad from 
the hand of James himself, headed, “ A discourse of the unnatural 
and vile conspiracy attempted by John, Earl of Gowrie and his 
brother, against lib Majesty’s person, at St. Johnstoun, upon 
Tuesday the fifth of August, 1600, printed at London by Valentino 
Sims.” James was staying at Falkland at the period when the 
narrativo commences ; “ and being daily at the buck-hunting (as 
his use is iu that season), upon the fifth day of August, being 
Tuesday, lie rode out (Fig. 1823), to the park, between 6ix and 
seven of the clock in the morning, the weather being wonderful 
pleasant and seasonable. But before his Majesty could leap on 
horseback, his Highness being now come down by the equeriy, all 
the huntsmen, with the hounds attending his Majesty on the green, 
and the court making to their horses, as his Highness’ self was, 
Master Alexander Ruthven, second brother to the Earl of Gowrie, 
being then lighted in the town of Falkland, hasted him fast down 
to overtake his Majesty before his on-leaping, as he did.” The 
Master of Ruthven and his brother were both highly popular 
3 r oung noblemen, sons of the Earl of Gowrie, who was beheaded 
for the Raid of Ruthven, and grandsons of the Ruthven who assisted 
in the murder of Rizzio. Alexander, “ bowing his head unto his 
Majesty's knee (although he was never wont to make so low a 
courtesy), drawing his Majesty apart, he begins to discourse unto 
him, with a very dejected countenance, his eyes ever fixed upon 
the earth/’ A countryman, he said, lmd been found near Perth the 
evening before, who had “ a wide pot, all full of coined gold, in 
great pieces,” hidden under his cloak. The mail was lodged in 
Gowrie Castle, and the King was earnestly requested to come and 
examine him there. A pot of gold was certainly a very likely bait 
for a king so sorely in need of gold as James was. However, he 
refused to go, and rode away after the hounds: but he could not 
forget that tempting pot of gold, and so musing and wondering 
he called Ruthven back, and said he would go with him to Perth 
after the chase, which lasted from about seven of the clock in the 
morning until eleven and more, being one of the greatest and sorest 
chases that ever his Majesty was at.” The buck slain, James, 
Ruthven, and a few attendants rode to Perth (Fig. 1826), Ruthven 
hastening first to warn the Earl of his coming. James’s fears seem 
to have been excited on the road, by the “ raised and uncouth 
staring and continued pensiveness” of the Master of Ruthven, 
whom he imagined to be somewhat beside himself. Those fears 
increased when the Earl met him from the castle with four-score of 
servants and friends, who were mostly armed, whilst James’s 
servants were few and unarmed. The Earl had only had a few 
minutes to prepare for his coming, and having been in the midst of 
his dinner, had ridden out in haste with such a train as could be 
collected on the instant. 

On reaching Gowrie Castle, James was annoyed by having to 
wait a full hour for his dinner, and when it did come, it was very 
indifferently furnished forth; the “sorry cheer” being excused on 
the plea of the suddenness of the King’s coining. Ilis Majesty being 
sat down to Jiis dinner — such as it was — he observed that the Earl 
stood very pensive, and with a dejected countenance, at the end of 
the table, often whispering over his shoulder “one while to one of 
his servants, and another while to another; and ofttimes went 
out and iu.” The King was, after dinner, conducted by Master 
Alexander Ruthven to a distant part of the Castle, to see the man 
with the treasure. He was led “ up a turnpike (winding stairs) 
and through two or three chambers, Master Alexander ever locking 
behind him every door as he passed.” Presently they entered a 
little study, called the 14 gallery chalmer,” where there indeed 
stood a man, but certainly no prisoner, for he had a dagger at his 
girdle. Master Alexander locked “ the study door behind him ; and 
at that instant, changing his countenance, putting his hat on his 
head, and drawing the dagger from that other man’s girdle, held 
the point of it to the King’s breast, avowing, now that the King 
behoved to be in his will, and used as he list; swearing many 
bloody oaths, that if the king cried one word, or opened a window 
to look ou a t, that dagger should presently go to his heart ; affirming 
that he was sure that now the king’s conscience was burthened for 
murdering his father/ 9 James reasoned with him on the enormity 
of the offence, and promised, M if he would spare his life, and 
suffer Him to go out again, ha would never reveal to. any living 
flesh whet waa betwixt'fSem aif the time.” Moved, the young man 
then put off his hat, ^ that his life should be safe. > Be: 
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\ themim;(tbe Etrl'i itmtd^ who had stood u trembling 
dim condemned” He declared himself ignorant of 
'ik aaMifl trpoee*and aaid that he had been locked in the closet 
jMMbrift the King came, without his leave being asked. Alex- 
ander Ruthven returned, told James that he must die, and proceeded 
to bind his hands with a garter. Breaking from his gripe, James 
seized the hand which Ruthven already had laid upon his sword, 
and the two at the same moment of time clasped each other’s throats, 
Buthvea having two or three of his fingers in the king’s mouth, to 
prevent him from crying out. In this terrible position, James is 
said to have exclaimed to his assassin: — “Albeit ye bereave me of 
my life, ye will nought be King of Scotland, for I have both sons 
and daughters.” lie managed to drag Ruthven to tiie window, 
where his piercing cry, “ 1 am murdered,” reached some of his 
servants, whom the Karl had attempted to mislead, by saying to 
them the King had departed by a back way. Sir John Ramsey 
was the first to save his master, and hence became his especial 
favourite. . Finding a private entrance of the Blak Turnpike,” or 
secret stairs, with the door standing open, lie hurried up, stabbed 
the Master of Ruthven with his dagger, and thrust him out at 
the door, just as Sir Thomas Krskine and Sir Hugh Herries were 
also coining up to the king's Tcscue, who finally despatched him on 
the stairs. After these, came up the Earl of Cowrie, who was 
instantly “ stricken dead with a stroke through the heart, which Sir 
John Ramsey gave him.” The alarm had been caught by others, 
and the Duke of Lennox, the Earl of Mar, and their company, were 
forcing the doors with hammers. The Earl of Cowrie wus Provost 
of Perth, and his mysterious death occasioned a great outcry iu the 
town. The people of Perth uttered “most irreverent and mi du- 
tiful speeches against his Majesty,” and gathering about the place, 
cried out “ Bloody butchers! traitors! murderers! Ye shall all 
die! Give us forth our provost 1 Woe worth ye grccucoats! 
woe worth this day for ever ! Traitors and thieves ! that, have slain 
the Earl of Cowrie.” So far was the popular feeling from sympa- 
thising with James, that they believed him “a doer, and not a 
sufferer.” (Galloway’s discourse before the king.) The clergy 
(remembering the Presbyterian tendencies of the Ruthvcns) refused 
to read James’s 4 discourse 9 from their pulpits, and one Mr. Robert 
Bruce, a distinguished minister, when urged to bend, said that 
though he respected his Majesty’.-, account of the affair, lie would 
not answer for believing it. He was deprived and banished. 
Under these circumstances, that man was most loyal who blackened 
most the character of the Earl of Cowrie. At the judicial inves- 
tigation, Master William Reid deposed to certain magical characters 
found in his lord’s pocket after his death; that he always kept the 
characters about him; and that in his opinion it was for no good. 
One Jamas Weimis of Bogy had hud conversations with the Earl 
on mysterious subjects : the Earl hud spoken of serpent* made to 
stand still at the sound of one Hebrew word ; of nn Italian necro- 
mancer with whom he had had dealings ; of u man who had been 
hanged after his prediction of the event. Weimis had counselled 
the Earl to beware with whom ho did communicate such speeches, 
who answered that ho would communicate them to none except 
great scholars. The truth was, the Earl and his brother were men 
of rare cultivation of mind, literary and scientific ; they had added 
all the various knowledge that could be obtained by travel to such 
accomplishments as Scotland then afforded. The excellence nnd 
refinement of their characters would perhaps have continued to 
outweigh the king’s account in the estimation of most, had not 
other evidence accidentally corroborated much if not all of his 
story, nine years after it was published. Various motives have been 
ascribed to the brothers by various writers, but chiefly personal 
ambition. The attempt has partly been traced to the contrivance of 
Elizabeth, with whose ambassador, Sir, Henry Neville, the Earl of 
Gowrie had contracted an intimate friendship iu Paris, and from 
whom he had received marks of especial favour. On this suppo- 
sition, the real object would have been once more to catch iu order 
to coerce James, and thus be able to control his government — the 
very object effected by the Raid of Ruthven sixteen years before, 
which had also been instigated by Elizabeth. The conduct of 
James at that time was not likely to have been foigotten by the 
sons of the earl, who had been put to death for his share in the 
44 Raid/’ after James had formerly pardoned him. It has been sup- 
posed that some of the incidents of this Gowrie conspiracy were 
mode use of by Sharper* in his * Macbeth. 9 Gfautds Castle (Fig. 

traditionfuy'seene of the murder of Diinojui, is in jth* 
nelghb^tnrhoed of Forth. But this tragedy/and the and 
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One of the most peculiar petition in which England hsaever 
been plspedwilh regard to,t$w> regal eueoeedPth ^ wbWi ,M tfc* 
detfh of Elizabeth, a foreign ifeg sneo^ededto the throne^enjd wbe 
was not foreign only, but the fused of a people between whpm ***l . 
the English people there had been constant end bitter hostility for 
many centuries. And that the event in question wn*cs important 
and beneficial as it was peculiar, is shown moot forcibly, when 
turn our eyes from the present relations of Scotland apd England* . 
to look on the similar relations of Ireland with this country* Usd 
wc not obtained Scotland in just the way we did, though at the. 
cast of letting Scotland appear to obtain us, we should probably - 
have seen there the same melancholy results that Ireland, exhibits^ 
Ought we not as a nation to draw from these facts their most trans 
parent moral, that in politics there is a something infinitely worn 
than a 44 blunder ’’-—namely, a disregard for the rights of other 
nations ; and that the crime brings with it its own punishments u t 
disappointment, suffering, und humiliation, to all parties. We have 
not had the miserable gratification of being able to say we con- 
quered Scotland, and therefore, in truth, in the best of senses, we 
have conquered her; that is, wherever our own religion, morale 
literature, art, science, or knowledge of government have been 
superior, that superiority has taken possession of the minds of the 
people, and produced its natural consequences. On the other hand, 
we have conquered Ireland, in order to show our extreme moral 
weakness ; we have neither been able to impart to her our own 
civilization, or knowledge, or prosperity, or point out to her a way 
to work out such social requisites for herself. Is it not then high 
time that all such conquests should be treated os suicidal ; as con- 
ferring ruin on the one hand — deep mortification and disgrace, too* 
often the preliminaries of ruin, on the other p 

It cannot either be said that it was owing to the great enlighten- 
ment of the monarch whose destinies called him to preside over the 
two nations, under circumstances seemingly so critical. We have 
already seen enough of James’s character to be satisfied on that 
point. All the subtler and deeper influences that unite or divide 
nations were left for the most part to take their own course as for 
as King James was concerned. One thing only was expected from 
him, that he should not hand over his new kingdom as a prey to 
the courtiers and greedy expectants of all kinds of the old one; but 
.lames understood no such niceties : and England was not spoiled at 
tiie beginning of his rule by the indulgent fulfilment even of that 
humble expectation. On the contrary, the prodigality with which 
lie distributed the honour* and riche* that flowed into his hands 
uinong his Scottish favourites or companions, and followers, com 
pletely disgusted the people of this country at the very outset. 

But thereon rsc of affairs had determined that James could be their 
king without dishonour, and the English government that he ought 
to, and should he — so they acquiesced. 

James at this eventful period was in his thirty-seventh year. Let 
us pause for one moment to glance at the person of the monarch who 
was to hold such a conspicuous position in the eyes of the European 
world. He wus by no means a handsome man. On the contraiy, his 
appearance (Figs. J816, 1825) is described as having been as unpre- 
possessing and us undignified as can be well conceived. His legs 
were too weak to carry his body, his tongue was too large for b>* * 
mouth, he was goggle-eyed — with eye-balls ever rolling, yet 
vacant, — he was slovenly nnd dirty in his dress, ungainly in his 
carriage, and displayed the pusillanimity of his nature by all sorts 
of contrivances against assassination, one of which was the wearing 
his doublet so thickly wadded as to be dagger-proof. We may 
complete the picture by the addition of the traits which Baoon 9 s 
account of his impressions of James the first time he saw him 
furnishes: — 44 Your lordship shall find a prince the furthest from 
vain glory that may be, and rather like a prince of the ancient 
form than of the later time: his speech is swift and cursor^ and 
iu the full dialect of his nation, and in speech of business short, in 
sgfcch of discourse large. He affecteth popularity by grading 
them that are popular, and not by any fashion of his own ; be is 
thought somewhat general in his favours; and his virtue of aconss - 
is rather because he is much abroad, and in press, than that te u 
giveth easy audience ; he hasteneth to a mixture of both kfogdeufo' 1 “ 
and nations, foster, perhaps, than policy will well bear, f 
your lordship once, before my opinion, that methought ids kfay fes ty ^ ‘ 
rathdr asked counsel of the time past than of the time to 
The hollowness of mete woridly ties eould sc arce 
better illustration then the ctg eri to s s with which severe! - qf Slftfc. 
beth’s ^ger'-oquHiers ha*t#ncd to her "• 
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Id JtWMnodd KUoe the might of the Queen'* death, 

, ' iMWi‘ tody Swope, stole ftom the deathbed of the 
Oteeu to-tell Km that all *nu over. Before Cecil and the other 
MMb iof -fte^teWictl had time to collect tbeir thoughts, Sir Robert 
hefl tiWa flights A journey to the sister kingdom was not tl en 
quite so easy eas at present, and, with all his speed, Sir Robert did 
not enter Edinburgh until the night of the 26th of March — Eliza- 
beth having expired at three o’clock of the morning of the 24th. 
Urttil the official Teport arrived, James amused himself with guard- 
ing the precious secret. The official report took four days more 
to fetch Edinburgh. It was sent by the Council, among whom 
the eon of the great Cecil had sat as chief. James had been pro- 
claimed, and generally accepted by the English nation. What a 
relief fl>r the longing heart of the poor Scottish king ! Doubts and 
fears, an undistinguishable throng, must have been harassing his 
spirits, lest after all, the golden dream might turn out an illusion. 
He must have recollected that no less than thirteen or fourteen 
claims to the succession had been talked of before now ; and he 
would have often shivered at the name of Arabella Stuart (descended, 
like him, ftom the eldest daughter of Henry VII.) ; and often have 
trembled at the thought of the descendants of the favourite sister of 
Henry VII. — Mary, wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk — 
to whom Henry’s will had bequeathed his crown, in case of his 
own ohildrcn— Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth — leaving no heirs. 
Happily for James some doubts hung over this will; and Sir 
Robert Cecil — zealous servant! — had secured the dangerous Ara- 
bella,— whilst all the other diverse claims seemed to be forgotten, 
or set aside as by common consent. In case of tumult, too, Sir 
Robert Cecil had given the country a sample of the prqpipt deter- 
mination with which any opposition to the new Sovereign would 
be put down, by arresting eight hundred persons in two nights, and 
sending them to serve on board the Dutch fleet — under the conve- 
nient appellation of “ vagabonds;” and thus, all dangers past, James 
the Sixth of Scotland was in addition James the First of England. 

Not happening to have the strongest head in the world — the 
absolute assurance of his good fortune almost turned it. Farewell 
now to all the thousand ills which he had endured whilst wearing 
the barren name of King in Scotland, without being allowed to 
do as he liked in his government, -without money to spend, often 
without even personal freedom, lie was going now to a far dif- 
ferent state of things. He could now do exactly as he chose. He 
would be absolute King. He would have tin endless store of 
wealth. In fact, there hardly seemed a limit to what he would 
have, or what he would do. If the blessing of this change seemed 
almost too great for belief, there was tangible evidence before him 
in the money sent by Cecil for liis journey to London, and without 
which he would have had to stay where he was. 

But, though the English Council were awaiting his august pre- 


to nearly forty thound pound*. like most of hit Older aft that 
time, Beriot was a banker is well as a goldsmith, and ministered 
to the necessities of the needy greet, receiving plate and gems for 
security. From tLeee united sources his wealth grew, until, in 
1624, when he died, he left — after providing for* all who had any 
just claim on him — between twenty-three and twenty-four thou- 
sand pounds in trust with the Edinburgh magistrates, for building 
an “ Hospital and Seminary for Orphans,” in imitation of Christ’s 
Hospital in London : and thus arose one of the noblest establish- 
ments in Great Britain. The building (Fig, 1820) forms a con- 
spicuous feature in the chief views of Edinburgh. 

On the 6th of April James set out for Berwick, where he made 
his first halt, wrote to thank the Council for their money — told 
them he meant to enter York in state progress in “ solemn man- 
ner,” and desired them to send thither “ all such things as they in 
their wisdom thought meet,*’ hinting that their coming to meet 
him would be agreeable, though he did not press this, 14 the journey 
being so long ;” and he desired them to consider whether it would 
be more honour for the deceased Queen to have the funeral finished 
before he came, or to wait and have him present at it. This was 
an indirect mode of telling the Council that he wished all that 
melancholy business done with as soon as possible; so Queen 
Elizabeth was speedily consigned to her tomb in Westminster, in 
the presence of fifteen hundred voluntary mourners clad in deep 
black. One could liardly wish the great Queen to have been better 
attended. In Henry VII.’s Chapel now lie her remains, in strange 
juxtaposition with those of her “sister” of Scotland; the monu- 
ments of the two — so like in their appearance (Figs. 1562, 1575) 
— looking for all the world just us though they had been indeed 
sisters in love during life, and now in death were not to be divided. 
To return to Elizabeth’s successor at Berwick : in the exuberance 
of his delight, he actually mustered courage to fire off a great piece 
of ordnance in his own honour. From Berwick, after having 
written to ask for all that he could think of that would embellish 
his regality — coaches, horser, litters, jewels* stuffs, and a Lord 
Chamberlain, “ which was very needful,” — lie travelled on by 
exceedingly slow stages (banqueting wherever he could with the 
English nobility or gentry) to Newcastle, which he reached seven 
days after quitting Berwick. At Newcastle a bright idea occurred : 
he would have coins of his own. It had been the custom in 
England for “ his progenitors ” to have “ some new monies made 
in tl\pir owu name against the day of their own coronation.” So he 
wrote to have new coins of gold and silver prepared. Settling his 
arms, quarterings, and mottoes, furnished him with some more 
pleasant employment. In two days after leaving Newcastle, he 
reached (lie house of Sir William Inglcby at Topcliff, when he sent 
off another letter to the Council, chagrined at their not coming and 
bringing him the crown jewels. Then he went on to York, at 
the rate of about fifteen miles a day. No child, luxuriating o* er 


sence in the most agreeable of humours, they found themselves 
rather in an awkward dilemma when Jumes sent to ask for the 
Crown jewels of England for his Queen! They felt themselves 
obliged to delay complying with this request. Well, no matter, 
James could go, if his wife remained behind ; and so he prepared 
to take leave of Edinburgh, and think only thenceforward of 
London. 

Few men oould liave left such a place, and their birth-place, 
without some feeling of regret, but James was excusable even if 
bo such feeling had place in his mind. It had been connected, in 
his mind, with too many horrors: the murder of Rizzio before his 
mother’s eyes, and the repeated attempts on his own person, had 
probably left him little relish for the natural beauties of the city. 
The Edinburgh, too, of the beginning of the seventeenth century 
was a. yery different thing from the Edinburgh of the middle of tho 
nineteenth* It was anything but a “ city of palaces ” when James 
was ftmillar with it. 

Qiir engravings of Edinburgh (Figs. 1814, 1816, 1817, 1821) — 
whieK exhibit the city in the time of James — will suggest to such of 
our Madam a* are acquainted with Auld Reekie the principal alter- 
atkm tbat have been made in the appearance of the city since that 
theft-; We see in them, also, a building that reminds us of one of 
the hast of»personi who prepared to accompany James, and were 
eoiie^ ia^ than himself for a sight of the promised land. 

We reftevto GoorgeBsriot, the “Jingling Geordie” of Scott’s 
4 Fvrmmtftii&l,' add the King’s goldsmith, whom previous and 
njM' Jtmm ** u^hf|W;4h»iss in .* fiw^iggds^ ge>gg' ; 
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some unaccustomed delicacy, ever spun out its enjoyment with 
greater ingenuity and zest than James in this progres. At Topcliff 
he was gratified by a secret conference with Secretary Cecil. Three 
day.} of banqueting and parade were spent at York, where 'lie 
knighted no less than thirty-one persons — a prerogative of his 
dignity that he greatly delighted in, having already knighted 
fourteen before he came to York, and conferring the same honour 
on eighteen more at Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, and eight when 
he came to Newark Castle. At the latter place the intoxicated 
King — for so we may style him with strict propriety — not content 
with making one of his prerogatives ludicrous, exhibited another— 
the most awful that can be placed in the hands of a mere mortal— 
in u light that must directly have opened the eyes of many to the 
unfitness of the new sovereign for his position. 

Stow says, M In this town, and in the court, was taken a cutpurse 
doing the deed, and being a base pilfering thief, yet was all gentle- 
manlike in the outside: this fellow had good store of coin found 
about him, and, upon examination, confessed that he had, from 
Berwick to that place, played the cutpurse in the court. The 
king, hearing of this gallant,”— ordered him — to be examined or 
tried? — No; but to be hanged up forthwith; and hung he was I 
James’s opinion of his own omnipotence he expressed in words as 
well as In deeds “Do I make the judges?” he is said to have joy- 
ously exclaimed to some of his English counsellors. “Do I make 
the bishops? Then, God’s wounds! I. make what likes me law 
and gospel ” On the rbfd between Newark and Belvoir Castle 
fbe sftpieat King knighted Ibur jHNnsons, and forty-jive at Belvoir. 
Anotfer smuMment hadboafc oddfdby tty* time, .quail? «kuoe>, 
along ^pdU . but a. 3mm, with all W» 
jjoMgMtTW, and bis oo b fti ft n r mm in bo bmriug bbfl up, oould not 
«r«n SH thwfb. o b sws m . 
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1W6.— Print of Garnet's Straw. 


Late*. K. Winter. C. Wright. J. Wright Percy. Fawkes. Catcsby. T. Whiter, 
1831— The Gunpowder Conspirators. (From a Print published immediately after the discovery.) 
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Cedi— surely with covert satire — iu relating the accident, “ It is 
ho more than may befall any other great and extreme rider os he 
is, at least once every month/' Behold his Highness then at last 
at Theobalds Park, Cecil’s sumptuous seat, where four days were 
spent in receiving the homage* of all the Lords of the Council, 
kneeling, .(a gratification sufficient surely to deserve the making of 
tweuty-eight more knights,) in the remodelling of a new Cabinet 
by Cecil, and in the enjoy merit by James of luxuries and elegancies 
to which he had lived a stranger until this progress, and which had 
filled him with astonishment at every English gentleman’s house 
that lie visited. After a journey of live weeks, James at last came | 
in sight, of London : and how did he take possession of his new ' 
capital * the nucleus of all the greatness of the kingdom lie war ; 
called to reign over? Truly — thus: after being met at Stamford ; 
Hill by the lord mayor and aldonneti in scarlet robes “From j 
Stamford Hill to London was made a train with a tame (leer, that j 
the hounds could not take foster than his Majesty proceeded.” | 
After this ludicrous first presentation of himself to the metropolitans, 
lie stopped at the Charter House at six in the evening, and there 
made another bevy of new knights. 

James was crowned on the 23th of July; and a J hitch print of 
the time, copied in our engraving (Fig. 1831), shows us, as clearly 
as if we were present, all the diilcrcnt stages of the ceremony. In 
more antique times it would have been considered that the occasion 
was accompanied by evil omens. The weather was unusually dull 
and rainy ; and the plague raged so violently that the people were 
forbidden to go to Westminster (Fig. 1832) to see the shows and 
pageants. Nor Avas it long before events took place that might 
have satisfied the believers in such evil portents that they had not 
been mistaken. 

When Cecil so managed matters that James, on his way to London, 

. spent four days at Theobalds ( Fig. 1 843), lie rightly considered he had 
succeeded in avoiding all opposition to his own private views — that 
in a word, he had completely outmanoeuvred his rivals and enemies ; 
especially Raleigh and Lords Grey and Cobiiam : — and so they 
found. The two lords were left without a chance of promotion ; 
and Raleigh was deprived of whatever posts he held, the govern- 
ment of the isluud of Jersey alone excepted. At the same time 
great dissatisfaction was felt by the Catholic and the Puritan bodies 
on account of Jumes’s fuithless violation of the promise he had 
given of toleration. And now began various plots and projects, 
which were, it seems, ultimately reduced into two — the “ Bye” 
mid the “Main.” As to the object of the “Bvc,” — first, and 
foremost it appears I lie? poor king was once more to be caught : 
for the English conspirators seem to have taken a fimey to that 
custom of their Scottish brethren in revolt. lie was then- just 
as in Scotland — to be compelled to change his ministers, grant, 
toleration, and a free pardon 1o all the plotters. Much more than 
this was charged against the persons concerned; but, iu eases of 
failure, that is so commonly done, that we need take little notice 
of such nl legal ions. The “ Main ” was undoubtedly a very grave 
affair, having fpr its aim the elevation of Arabella Stuart to the 
English throne. Here Cobham was the chief actor; nliliough it 
was suspected a more able and dangerous person, Raleigh, was 
behind the scenes. Ami as it is chiefly for his sake that wo refer to 
these plots, Ave shall simply premise that tiny were discovered — it 
is supposed through the common medium, a treacherous confidante 
— and that Grey, Cobham and many others were tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to death, Raleigh was tried separately ; and few 
historical trials have excited a deeper or more permanent interest. 

He Avas charged with conspiring in kill the king-- to raise a rebel- 
lion, in order to change religion ami subvert’ the government— and 
for these purposes to incite the king’s enemies (especially the Spa- 
niards) to invade the realm. Certain overt acts were then alleged, 
showing, if true, that Raleigh and his confederates of the 44 Main ” 
intended to put Arabella Stuart in the place of James. The trial 
began at eight in the morning, und lasted till eleven at. night. 
Raleigh at the time laboured tinder great disadvantages; lie had 
irrevocably offended the sovereign, whatever the issue of the present 
trial i and, on the other lmud, lie knew the people felt no sympathy 
with him. He had been at once proud and rapacious. But the 
genius and better nature of the man so shone out on this eventful 
day, that the feelings of liis countrymen generally seem to have been 
completely changed as they heard liow virulently he was attacked, 
and how gallantly he defended himself. The chief evidence pro- 
ducted against him was a confession by Cobham, which charged 
Raleigh wfttt being the first foover of the plot. 

Coke— (would it were possible to forget altogether his share In 
the proceedings Oftbe day, for they have dimmed eternally an illu*- 
trkstf naanef^Cteke began to a manner that showed the spirit of 
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the prosecution, by referring to the horrible intentions of the** Bye.*' 
“ I pray you, gentlemen of the jury,” interposed Raleigh, " remem- 
ber I am not charged with the 1 Bye/ which was the treason of the 
priests.” Coke replied — u You are not, but it will be seen that all 
these treasons, though they consisted of several pays, closed in toge- 
ther, like Samson’s foxes, which were joined ill their tails, though 
their heads were separated.” Presently Coke grew heated, and not 
satisfied with the* charges in question, must odd others calculated to 
inflame the minds of the jury. Raleigh, he said, was “a damnable 
atheist,” the “ most vile and execrable of traitors.” “ You speak 
indiscreetly, barbarously, and uncivilly,” returned the prisoner. 
But Cooke continued — “ I want words to express thy viperous trea- 
sons.” “ True, for you ha\’« spoken the same thing half a dozen 
times over already,” was the witty reply of the self-possessed 
Raleigh. 

J f, in this fierce conflict of debate, where life depended (on the one 
side) upon a successful parry to every thrust, Sir Walter interested 
! all present, mid in fact, obtained an advantage over his prosecutors 
by making them lose their temper, he rose to a still higher point, 
whenever lie could, Avithout interruption, address himself directly to 
the business of defence. “ 1 was not so bare of sense,” he observed 
in one part., “ but. 1 saw that if ever this state was strong and able to 
defend itself, it was now. The kingdom of Scotland united, whence 
we were wont to fear all our troubles ; Ireland quieted, where our 
forces Avcrc wont to he divided ; Denmark assured, whom before we 
were wont to have in jealousy ; the Low Countries, our nearest, neigh- 
hours, at peace with us ; ami instead of a Lady [Elizabeth] Avhom 
Time had surprised , we had now an active king, a lawful successor 
to the crown, who was able to attend to his own business. I mu not 
sue] i a madman as to make myself in this time a Robin Hood, a 
Wat Tyler, or a Jack Cade.” The poetical elegance and delicacy 
of the thought expressed in the three words we have Italicised, was 
perhaps never surpassed ; and they beeonie the more beautiful when 
we reflect that there wan no courtier-like need for such delicacy in 
referring to Elizabeth's age, since she Avas no longer living to 
sIioav either pleasure or displeasure at the allusion. 

In answer to some compliment to Cobham, who, according 
to Coke, had been drawn into evil by Raleigh, the latter said Cob- 
ham was 44 a poor, silly, base, dishonourable soul.” And certainly 
the evidence that followed Avas conclusive as to the truth of the 
statement. The prisoner produced a letter written by Cobham in the 
Tower since his arrest for the plot, completely exonerating Raleigh 
before 44 God and his angels.” Coke, in ansAver, produced another 
letter, written by Cobham only the' day before, repeating the 
charges lie had first made. Raleigh, in explanation, said, that Cob- 
ham’s Avife had urged him to save himself by accusing his friend ; 
and immediately demanded that his accuser should be brought before 
him. Jt makes one shudder to think of the treatment experienced 
at that time by all men Avhoiu a government chose to call traitors : — 
the demand was made in vain. Again it avqs urged. “ My lord,” 
said Raleigh earnestly, “let Cobham be sent, for; I know lie is in 
this very house ! I beseech you, let him be confronted with me! 
Let him be here openly charged upon his soul — upon his allegiance 
lo the king, and if he will then maintain his accusation to my face, 
1 will confess myself guilty.” Still in vain Avas the demand made. 
The crown lawyers would not notice it, but endeavoured to bear him 
down by u torrent of Avords. But there they failed. “I will have 
the last Avord for the king,” exclaimed Coke. 44 Nay, I will have 
the lust word for my life,” avos the reply. “Go to I — I will lay 
thee upon thy back for the confideutest traitor that ever came to 
the bar.” This was too much for some present Avho could interfere. 
Cecil reproved Coke, and said he Avas harsh and impatient. Here- 
upon the great attorney-general sat down. Raleigh was found 
guilty, and sentenced to death, with all the usual barbarities. The 
intelligence avas immediately taken to James, and the feelings of the 
messengers show very strikingly how Raleigh had that day won 
“golden opinions” from nearly all present. “The two- first that 
brought the neAvs to the kingAvere Roger Ashton and a Scotchman; 
whereof one affirmed, that never any one spoke so well in tints* 
past nor would do in the world to come ; and the other s*M 
whereas when he saw him first, he was so led with the" cotototeft 
hatred that he would have gone a hundred miles to have seekii Sim 
hanged, he would ere he parted have gone' a thousand to lujtfe 
saved his life. In one word, never was a man so hated, ah& so 
popular in so short a L time.” (Sir Dudley Carietcm). : 

Monday was fend for Raleigh's death. Awlndowin his prim 
opened on the castlte-g reea of Winchester, throt^wdflch he nifty 
have beheld some of hls |ilow-stiflbrers pm by bn their ;w*ftO the 
•caffbld/pcrhap* ©ve^ have dimly dtaernsti the “ bloody haiili^f ^ 
to whkstrihtejr were subjected ; and liaveendeanmind to 
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hims3tf, br%t 1#e0>le example, with the horrow of hie own irn- 
pmdiitg metution. Two ' priests went first, who died boldly, not- 
withstanding the fiendish barbarities inflicted upon them. George 
Brooke^ a gentleman, followed, lie was dressed in a black satin 
•uii, a richly-worked nightcap, and black damask gown : for the 
possession of this last article the sheriff and the headsman could not 
help quarrelling, even upon the scaffold. Markham and the Lords 
Grey and Cobham were also to die the same day. But, as their 
time arrived, the condemned men, mid the spectators who came to 
watch their dying pangs, found a series of the most extraordinary 
and fantastic surprises prepared for .them; such us could have issued 
from no. brain but that of King James. j 

Markham, after taking his last farewell of his friends on the ■ 
scaffold,- was respited fur two hours, on pretence that lie was badly ! 
prepared for Heaven. Lord (Srev, after eoing to the scaffold like 
a bridegroom, supported on each sides by two of his best iYiciiiU. 
and attended by a troop of young noblemen, and after having made 
hid last supplication to God, and wliibt wasting the denth-signal, 
was taken away- because King James would luve Lord Cobham 
go before him. Lord Cobham — who it was afterwards conjectured 
was deeper in the mystery than mo.st people — cmuo up to die with 
a show of bravery most, unexpected by those who knew the cluiiV.rPr 
of his mind. But he. like* Grey arid Markham, wa-. respited, ui.d 
they were brought, bach to confront him. No wonder they looked 
strangely and wildly upon each other, “ like men beheaded and 
met again in the other world;'* for Grey and Markham, if not 
Cobham also, believed the others dear*. Thu scene was uiom. 
dramatically got up. 

66 Now all the actors being together on the stage (as use is at the 
end of a play), the sheriff made a short speech unto them, by v.ayof 
intern) nlory, of the lieiuousne*s of tlicir offences, life justness of 
their trials, their lawful condemnation, and due execution then* to 
be performed; to all which they assented: then, -aid tin* sheriff, 
see the mercy of your Prince, who of himself hath sent hither the 
countermand, and given you your lives. There was then no need 
to beg a plmtdUr of the audience, for it was given with such hues 
and cries that it went from the castle into the town, and there 
began afresh." All this was very prettily contrived for effect — but 
the three lives would have been lost if James's messenger had only 
arrived an hour later, or if James had not bethought, him Hint the 
respite had gone off without bis signal ute, and ju-t sent for it back 
in time. 

Thu reprieve of these men involved of course the reprieve of 
Raleigh, But James was not sagacious enough to do more*, and 
endeavour to attach to his interests the men ho had spated from the 
scaffold, by a frank pardon, and restoration to their position and 
estates. Raleigh, the poet— warrior -discoverer — statesman, so 
fiUed by nature and education to become one of the foremost men 
of his time, had a really useful public career been opened to him, 
was left to pine away in long captivity in the Tower, a place that 
it might reasonably have been supposed would have proved but a 
more lingering agency of death to one distinguished for the activity 


of his character and the vivaciousness of his deposition. But 
adversity docs indeed, like the tire, only purify and make more 
rich the true metal. "Whatever doubt or difference of opinion may 
exist concerning the other portions of Raleigh's career, there can 
be none as to the elevation and beauty of his life during his 


thirteen years of bondage in the great State Prison, lie seems, in 
the truest spirit of wisdom, to have looked about him on all sides 
in order that he might gather together what remained to him of 
consolation and enjoyment; as for the rest, why he obtained ulL 
that he desired from the depths of his own hitherto unstudied nature, 
where he found a thousand springs of solace and delight, that in the 
turmoil of the world he had left uncared for. Never before could 
the affection of his wife have appeared so precious to him as now 
that she shared his hours of loneliness and bondage. It was in 
connection with her that he had first known what it was to be a 
prisoner (Fig. 1533) within these gloomy walls, lie had secretly 
carried on an intrigue with her— while she was os yet but Elizabeth 
Throqkmorton, a maid of honour to the Queen ; but when it was 
discovered that she ought to have been Lady Raleigh — for that 
1 offence the virgin Queen* threw Raleigh into the Tower. Yet he 
inarried the object of his love, and was after a time set at liberty. 
|n the Tower one of their two children was born. There, also, 
Raleigh became an ardent student. 

. Mrs. Hutchinson, in the fragment of autobiography attached to 
bar %&fo of her husband, Colonel Hutchinson, says, “ Sir Walter 
ftid^hjutA jfr* Ruthin, being prisoner in the Tower, irnd addict? 
''iur r ;fii^«|dvfv'to. cheoMs^yr W (my Aiothqjr) suffered themto 
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divert the poor pr].onerv, and partly lo gain the knowledge of 
their experiments, and the medicines to help such poor people 
as were not able lo seek physicians.” Raleigh was, like mast 
scientific men of his day, an alchemist, and a believer in the philo- 
sopher's stone. Nay, he was satisfied he had discovered a remedy fur 
disease, and when the Queen was ill she agreed to try the illustrious 
prisoners medicine, and received, or fancied she received benefit 
from it. That circumstance alone must have led Raleigh's friends, 
if not himself, to hope for a pardon; but though Prince Ilenry, the 
King’s oldest sou, joined his mother in petitions for grace, James 
was inexorable. But to .study merely fur his own improvement was 
not the extent of Raleigh's prison aspirations. Mr considered In* 
possessed high- literary powers, as the author of the answer to 
Marlowe's * b Come li\c with me and be my love ” well might. '1 lie 
\ itm*Sj thus eouiineiircd, have been at;: ii.iiicti to Sliakspere, and 
me worthy of him; raid l!;e answer in mw.-Lion, beginning v.i:l» ll* • 
\uu\G 

li all il l* woii.l ..nil lnw w iv \ i’ mg, 

sec worthy i.f tlw id. '! !:<* subject l Is:- 1 Raleigh was b:»hl enou r, li P» 
Uiidertal.u was a • i Si-lory of tin* Works,’ oi.c of tin* mu-t gigantic 
seliernc ever sciioii Jy proposed and ath*mp. ( i*:2 l»» !>u eairied out lr- 
one 1 1 : : : i i . Its iuunediale pu/pu e v.m.; to iustnic: the young Ihiur/* 
we him* named, who had won the li. a.t i»f Ralei ih, a-; well n.s r, 1 
hi“. countrymen gene rally, by t lit* pr: curious nobility of Ids dhpori- 
lion, his talent-, and '.vcovplishmonis, and purluip* in no •.light 
d*'g;rtc ill. o by Ids uil -r cissiniilarify to the character of his fluhei. 
More* ii*Tfon:ii ivth'ftions would nl-o have their eiKet on R a ili>i di 
tin* Rrii.ee had -aid that none bur his father would l.ecnMieh a bird 
in such a cage. The first part alone of tin* work win accomplished ; 
which, commencing with tin* creation, ended about a century and a 
half before the Christian era. Why Iks there ceased h explained in 
the following p:i*«-a"«». which shows ns at the same* time the Joftv 
eh ir.icfer of portions of the book llmt was prematurely brought to 
a chw : — 

(), eloquent, je.st, and mighty Death! whom none could 
advise, thou hast, persuaded ; what none hath dared, thou hast, done: 
and whom all the world hath Haltered, thou only hast cast out ui 
the world and despised ; thou hast, drawn together all the fin- 
's; retched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, 
and covered it all over wi‘h these two narrow words -Jlic jacct ! 

“ Lastly, whereas this book, by the title it bath, cnllctli itself 
thy ‘First. Pari of the General History of the “World,’ implying a 
second and third volume, which 1 also intc tided, and have hewn 
out ; besides many other discouragements persuading my silence, it 
h.itli pleased God to take that glorion, prince (Henry) out of the 
world to whom they were directed.*’ 

Prince Henry, who whilst, a mere child gave every sign of future 
greatness, died on the (ith of November, lf>12, before he was nineteen. 
Our engraving (Fig. 1844) of him, and the young Lord Harring- 
ton (to whom his dignified father afterwards gave u grant for the 
coining of base farthings in brass, instead of the 30,000/. that he 
claimed for attending the King’s daughter to the Rhine at her 
tyiptiuls), w ell expresses the spirited and martial character of which 
he gave so many striking indications. Once, as he .was tossing lib 
pike, the French amlia-sador asked him if he had any message for 
the King of France. “'Jell him whul. I am now doing,” was the 
significant reply, in the spirit of a young Harry the Fifth. Hi* 
early appreciation of superior minds was shown in his enthusiasm 
for such men as Raleigh, lie was devout also, and became the 
hope and pride of the Puritans, who had this rhyme commonly in 
their mouths — 

Henry the Eighth pulled down tho abbeys and cells, 

But Henry tiio Ninth shall pull down bishops and bells. 

Like his mother, Prince Henry availed himself of the medical skill 
of Raleigh.* One of the last cordials that he took, a few hours before 
he died, was sent from Raleigh’s prison. 

During a part of his thirteen years of confinement, Raleigh did 
not suffer from any pecuniary troubles, his estate having been 
assigned in time to trustees for the benefit of his family. Hut 
James having taken a fancy for ‘a new minion, young Robert Carr, 
nothing would do but lie must confer on him that fair estate of 
Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, w deli Raleigh had taken such pride and 
pleasure in, and with such lavish cost had adorned with orchards, 
gardens, and groves, # * of much variety and great delight.” This 
unprincipled alienation James was enabled, with Chief Justice Pop 
ham's assistance, to accomplish, by taking advantage of the oink- 
tkm of some slight technicality in the deed. Ra^igh, however, 
determined to appeal directly to Carr. 44 For yourself, sir,” said he, 
** seeing yoitr ftir d&y .$* now in the dawn, and ; miiie drawn to the 
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evening, your own virtues and the king’s grace assuring you of many 
favours and of much honour, I beseech you not to begin your first 
building upon the ruins of the innocent; and that their sorrows with • 
mine may not attend your first plantation.” He continues, M I there- 
fore trust, sir, that you will not be the first who shall kill us outright, 
cut down the free with the fruit, and undergo the curse of them that 
enter the fields of the fatherless; wldeh, if it, please you to know 
the truth, is far less in value than m faint*. 1 he favourite had not 
nobleness of heart enough to forego the prize from considerations 
merely «»f abstract justice or generosity ; he took no heed of the letter. 
Lady Kalcfc'h then tlin*v\ herself, with her children, at the Kin/* feet, 
ami implored him to sun'* the remnant of their fortunes. Hut James 
xsn* u.jjjMivi t!. “ 1 maun ha’ the land —7 insmu ha’ it for Carr,” was 
hi-. cImimcIi ii-lie exclamation ; and the lieantiful, noble lie tried wo- 
rn;::,, was turned :nu:y with her children, despoiled of all. lint yet a 
heavier iiikfln tune awaited her. and one that si***uin»'d tin* cruellest o." 
shapes in uliieli evil can assail ns — promise of good: her luwhai.d's 
death on the tcallhld was to !>.* I mughl sibnel :is a eou^queuee of 
her hushamr.s liberation fion* his long imprisonment in the Tower. 
Raleigh had he fun* found life v.hen he l.*ul expected death; he was 
now to find death when his la -art and mind were all newly awakened 
to the pleasures and pro* pec! -i c.flife. In oi:/* of his hold voyages he* 
had visited Guiana, in Smith America, the falded El Dorado. or 
Land of (odd, of tin* Spaniard.-’, which, though discovered by them, 
was left uiieoii(|iien d, and without any •Enr »pciui sett lenient. Ra- 
leigh, if In* did not find whole cities of gold and silver and precious 
metals, yet did find some signs of a gold-mine near the hanks of the 
Orinoco. His enterprising spirit, am! his desire for the liberty so 
long denied, induced him to propose to Secretary AY in wood an 
expedition to secure and work that golden mine, which he was con- 
fident would yield exhaust less treasure. 1 le undertook, with the 
aid of his fiiend to fif nut the ships and provide for all expenses, 
asking only his liberty, afid an ample commission. AVinwood *e 
commended dames to accept tin* oiler, dames, 1 lien almost destitute 
of money, caught at it eagerly ; 1ml lie was soon chilled, on reflect- 
ing Uint Spain claimed by papal hull all these regions. No mailer 
that, the claim was of a disputable nature -dames was too cowaidiv 
to like* meddling with it, when war might he the consequence, Hr 
thought with liudihrns, 

Alas l wind, pfiila do eminm 

Tin* man that mcddl... with fold iron. 

lhit James could not forget. El Dorado —nor Raleigh, whom he ho*.v 
began to talk of sis a brave and skilful man. Tin- release from 
prison wns gained by some noble friends of Raleigh, through the 
favourite that succeeded C.irr— Villiers, whose uncles, Sir William 
St. John and Sir Edward Villiers, received 1500/., and then Rulcigli 
••nine* forth from the ’lower. 

This extraordinary man seems to have recovered immediately 
some of his old haughty asperity, likening himself to Mordceai, and 
the fallen Somerset (Hubert Carr), whom ho had left in the Tower, 
to llaniau; which coming to danies's ears, revived the prejudice 
against him in the royal mind, through which lie had suffered so 
long and grievously. This prejudice, and fear of the Spaniards, 
still kept dames undecided about the expedition, on whieli Kalcigh 
had now staked his every earthly hope. Hut at last he plucked up 
courage to consent, and Ua leigli was permitted to prepare for the 
expedition. In the mean time “ the old sentence still lies dormant, 
against him, which he could never get off by pardon, notwithstand- 
ing that he mainly laboured in it. before he went ; but his Majesty 
could never be brought to it : for he said lie would keep that as a 
curb to hold him within the bounds of his commission and of good 
Indiaviour.” (Howell’s Letters.) Unlcigh induced many gentlemen 
of quality to venture their properties and persons upon the design ; 
a debt of 8000/. was paid to him; Lady Unleigh sold her estate 
of Mitcham for 2500/. ; and at last, on the 28th of March, Id 17, 
the energetic adventurer set sail with fourteen vessels, having 
pledged his word to the King and the Spanish ambassador that he 
would not sail for any Spanish possession, but only for that country 
over which England could claim a right by priority of discovery 
and consent of the natives; and that there should bo no hostile 
collision between him and the Spaniards, except iu self-defence. 
Had that pledge been more carefully observed, all might have goue 
well* 

At die very outset the ships were driven by a storm into. the 
Cove of Cork, where they lay nearly four months* After that they 
had A loog *nd arduous voyage before the land ff Guiana was 
resabsd* 4lterty-two men bad boon ill and died, on board the 
adminriV sWf> alone; others were disabled* BaMfh, himself, had 
b sun at at the point of dea^ apdwtw obliged, U Is said, to remain at 


- the island of Trinidad, being incapableof walking: % whilst h# sent 
another, with Ms gallant son, in command of five ships top the river, 
to “ the star that directed theth thither Yet 

in good hope he wrote to bis wife from Guiana: “To tell p$ft that 
I might here be King of the Indians were a vanity. But my name 
hath still lived among them here. They feed me with ;fresh meat, 
and all that the country yields. All offer to obey me.” 

No braver haulers than Captain Key mis and young Raleigh could 
have been chosen : Key mis was devoted to Raleigh, and had suf- 
fered much for his sake. lie knew the mighty hazard of the present 
enterprise ; but he was deficient in prudence to guide it. Perhaps 
Unleigh himself— with that moral defectiveness that remains a 
s .ions blemish on the brightness of his fame— wns paying slight 
regard to his- promise to James not to enter into collision with the 
S laniards. It. seems probable that he had fixed himself at the 
i iand of Trinidad to prevent them from folio wirig*Captain Key mis. 
The latter was oidercd, if lie found the mine “ rich and royal,” to 
ph.nt himself beside it, of course at any hazard ; if not, to bring 
away a basket or two of gold-ore to pacify the King. Keynds found 
a Spanish settlement --Si. Thomas and landed between it and the 
mine. Jl was a perilous juxtapo-iliou, that of the Spaniards and 
these determined eager men. The Spaniards surprised lveymis in 
the night, and put many of his people to death ; and the next day 
the town of St. Thomas was assaulted by the English. A desperate 
fight took piaee, and among the slain on one side was a near relation 
of the Spanish ambassador in England, Goiidomar, who wns 
watching Raleigh's enterprise w 1th great suspicion ; ami on the other, 
tin* brave young son of Raleigh, who was cut down at the head of 
his on n company of pikcineii. llis fall maddened the English' party, 
and they seemed to have stopped at no atrocity. They drove the 
Spaniards away, set the town on lire, and then searched for treasure ; 
but, luckless nt all points they found no more than two ingots of 
gold ami two empty refiniug-pots. 

More disasters followed, ami Xevniis returned to the island of 
Trinidad to meet the bitter upbraiding* of his chief, who told him 
lie must leave it to himself to answer for Ids conduct to the King 
ami State. Key mis then shut himself in his cabin, and committed 
.suicide. To complete the eonfusion, the crows mutinied; am 
Raleigh was left with only five ships and a few desperate ad veil 
Hirers, who urged him to enrich himself and them by following the 
example of the Diakc and Cavendish school of heroes. Raleigh 
was strongly tempted; and though lie refused at first, and sailed 
with “ brains broken” (his own expression) to Newfoundland to get 
hi*; ships refilled, he was soon obliged, by a fresh mutiny, to pro- 
mise to intercept certain treasure-galleons. They were not inter- 
cepted, however, and Raleigh — poor in all senses — returned io Ply- 
mouth to be once more a state prisoner. 

1 1 is men foretold that if he returned JiL ruin was certain : but he 
persisted ; for the Earls of Pembroke (Fig. 1862) and Arundel were 
bound for his return, and he must discharge those friends from their 
engagement. So were his motives explained by his younger son, 
Co row, many years after his fathers death. And how was that • 
death compassed '? Raleigh, it is true, had brought no gold, and he 
had offended most grievously the Spaniards ; but Barnes could not. 
send him to the scaffold on either ground ; and the Spanish ambas- 
sador would be satisfied with nothing less titan his destruction. In 
brief, they mu>t revive the old sentence / — and this was actually 
done, and Raleigh's death-warrant signed, with an interval of 
thirteen years and upwards between it and the condemnation. A 
more flagrantly unjust, act was never committed. Not even this 
treatment broke down Raleigh’s fortitude. lie had prepared biin- 
seif to be “ equal to either fortune and since the worst had come 
upon him, ho would even accept it patiently. He spent the last 
night at the Gatehouse, Westminster. There he took his leave of 
liis wife. Site had one consolation to speak of even at that time-'- 
»his body had been granted to her. “It is well, Bess,” said ho, 

“ that thou mnvest dispose 1 of that dead, thou hadst not always thf 
disposing of when nlivn.” How calm, how -wonderfully calm he 
was during this terrible night, we may gather from the fact that he 
could moralize, in his finest vein, on the nature of tho Ufilhe^waS 
about so suddenly to leave ! .2 : ^ 

The following verses are understood to have' been written on a 
fly-leaf of his Bible the night before the execution • . f 

Even saeh is Time, that takes on trust \ ' v 

Oar youth, our Joy* our all we have, . ; ■ * ** " ’’ ^ 

And pay SUS htot vrith sge ond dost : .. w 
^ Who* ihfhodiu* *tod «Ue«t gm**, -CrH,: ■ ;* , ^ 

The wfcld w £W 
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the 29th of October, 1618. The spectator# 1 %ouH hare been ^moderate, if the swarin of court flatterers would 

^-a vast number— included many of the chief men of the day. Sir ha## let him* tiarr soon rose to Ik* Viscount Rochester, member of 

Walter, who had been with difficulty brought to the scaffold through the Privy Council, Knight of the Garter, Lord Chamberlain, and, 

the press, ha vlng^heer folly saluted the assembly, and being about to in effect, Prime Minister, whilst the favourite's favourite performed 

make his farewell speech, observed, that as he wished to be heard by the duties of State Secretary. Among the ladies of the court, by 

the three noblemen whom he perceived seated at a window — Arundel, whom Rochester was greatly udmired, was one supremely beautiful, 

Northampton, and Doncaster, he would strain his voice. “ Nay,” witty, ami fascinating, married to the son of Queen Elizabeth's 

replied Lord Arundel, “ we will rather come down to the scaffold victim, Essex. At the period of that marriage Lady Frances 
which immediately he and several other lords did, whom Raleigh Howard was but thiitccn, her husband fourteen. They were kepi 

salQted one by one with as composed an air as if lie wens receiving apart four years — an interval that proved fatal to Es-cx*s influence 

them iu his own private dwelling, in happiness and security. We with liis bride. Whilst lie was on the Continent, I he lovely girl 

can, give but a meagre outline of his speech, lie replied to all the was attracting admirers in the profligate court of Janies. Her chief 

charges against him — except those relating to his conduct against counsellor was Mrs. Turner, almost as beautiful and fascinating as 

the Spaniards, which he passed over in’ utter silence. No so that herself, who had been her early companion, as a dependent in her 

heaviest charge against him with the public, if not with the King — father’s house, and was now a physician’s widow, gay and dissolute. 

Ilia part in the death of Essex, for which there is little doubt he had The Counters conceived a passion for Rochester’, and Mrs. Turner 

at times suffered much remorse. He tried to palliate his conduct - assisted her to gain his lo\e, by means of puppets, pictures, enchanted 

“It doth make my heart to bleed to hear that such an imputation papers, and magic spells, furnished by a conjuror at Lambeth., 

should be laid upon me ; for it is said that I was a prosecutor of the Whether Rochester was influenced by these arts, or by the “ magic 

death of the Earl of Essex, and that I stood in a window over against natural ’’ of her beauty and wit, Overbury was soon employed in pen- 

him when be suffered in the Tower, and puffed out tobacco in disdain ning to her ardent love-letters, and contriving stolen interviews, 

of him. I take God to witness that I had no hand in hi * blood , The Countess next resolved, at the expense of her own eternal 

and was none of those that procured his death. I shed If nrs for infamy, to get a divorce from her husband, on a disgraceful pretext, 

him when lie died; aud as I hope to look God in ft face hereafter, in order to wed with Rochester. Here Overbury to save Ins friend 

tny Lord of Essex did not see my face when he suffered ; for I was from such dishonour, spake boldly to him of the “ bareness of the. 

afar o If, in the Armoury, where 1 saw him, bn! he saw not me.” woman.” Rochester told his mistress this, and she vowed Overbury** 

Unhappily there is a letter of Raleigh’s still iu preservation, urging destruction. She ottered 1000/. to Sir John Wood to kill him in a 

Sir Robert Cecil by the most strenuous arguments to press Essex duel. Her friends tried to get. him sent on a mission to Russia: 

*• down not to “ relent” toward him, and to have no fear of eon- lie declined it; and then Rochester, enslaved In the charms of the 


sequences. It is possible, however, and we would fain hope it was 
so, that his ingratitude to Essex was simply that of having, us he 
said in his last speech, belonged, to a “contrary faction and there- 
fore helped to “pluck him down,” without intending to have Essex 
put to death. “ My soul,” said Raleigh, “hath many times since 
been grieved that i was not nearer to him when he died ; because, 
as I understood afterwards, he asked for me at his death, to have 
been ^reconciled unto me.” The sheriff would have delayed his ! 
execution a short space, ottering, as the morning w r as sharp, to lake | 
him from the scaffold, to warm himself by a fire. “No, good 
Mr. Sheriff, let us dispatch,” answered Raleigh, with admirable 
firmness; “for within this quarter of ail hour mine ague will come 
upon me, and, if I be not dead before then, mine enemies will say 
that I quake for fear.” After a most admirable prayer, he rose up, 
clasped liis hands, and said, Now I am going to God.” He calmly 
took leave of the assembled gentlemen ; and, in bidding f.uvw J1 to 
the Earl of Arundel, entreated him to desire the King that no scan- 
dalous writing to defame him might be published after Ids death. 
Then he turned to the block, poised the axe, felt its edge*, and, sinilfiig 
said — “ This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all diseases.” He 
kneeled down, aud adjusted his neck to the block ; and, rising, told 
the executioner he would himself give the signal by raising his hand, 
and then, said he, “Fear not, but strike homo!” lie then a train 
laid himself down, but was requested to alter the pod I ion of has 
Jiead. “ So the heart bo right, it is no matter which way the head 
lies,”' remarked he. He gave the signal; ami finding that the 
executioner hesitated, he exclaimed, with the most surprising for- 
titude — “What dost thou fear? Strike, man !” Two blows dis- 
missed the intrepid and gifted Raleigh to his filial rest. He was 
then in the sixty-seventh year of liis age. 

We append to these notices of Raleigh a few words upon his 
ungenerous enemy, Carr. 

In Scotland, James had once a beautiful boy os page, Robert 
Carr or Kerr, of the border family of Ferny heret. Carr had been 
early taught to expect that his personal eliarms, with gay dress and 
accomplished manners, would make his fortune at court. To gain v 
the manners, be was sent to the usual finishing-school, France ; m 
and, on his return, ere yet of age, an accident threw the for- 
tune in his way. At a grand tilting-match at Westminster, Carr, 
as esqutns to Lord Dingwall, had to present his lord’s shield to the 
Ktag^when his horse threw him, and his leg was broken. The 
King became his chief nurse aud doctor, and shortly, his school- 
master top, giving him a Latin lesson every day. Carr being 
knig hted ’ im mI ■ m ad e a gentleman of the bedchamber, James went 
' Efaqut the court hanging on his neck or his arqit pinching his cheek, 
smoothing his wfSed p^nent^, or gloating on hisfece. He was 
loaded witfc pi Me from court suitors. The fevourite he bad 
roppjwfcd f sir JTiiHp fetetekfUS* Mortgwwry (Fig. I §64), 

W *f Fe^brol^WM one of fak': 

* Thosnir Overbuy, fair , 

■ rate aTrbflitio* ifaperior to Carr, tft&vhO; 


Countess, denounced his friend to the King as insolent, disobedient, 
and intolerable, both to himself and the >oveieign. Overbury was 
sent to the Tower ; its lieutenant was removed, and a dependent of the 
Countess and Rochester put in his place. During several months 
three kinds of poison, procured by Mi>. Turner, were administered 
to Overbury in small doses in medicines, soups, and oilier food, 
lie died — it was said of an infectious disease - and was hastily buried 
in a pit within the Tower. The next day the Countess gained a 
sentence of divorce: and then the delighted inonatch of all England 
and Scotland celebrated her second shameful marriage with royal 
pomp, creating Rochester Earl of Somerset for the occasion. Whether 
Somerset knew much or little of the murder, he was a changed man 
after liis filcud's death. James, not liking that change, had the 
murder sifted. The? actual pei petrators, including the fair Mrs. 
Turner, were hung at Tyburn: ihe actual authors were more 
leniently dealt with. Roth were imprisoned : and, as we have seen, 
the Earl was in the Tower when Raleigh left it in trinuiph to 
conduct his ill-fated expedition. After a few years’ confinement 
they retired into the country — the dream of passion over — to re]) roach 
and hate each other ! Somerset was allow ed by James 4000/. a-ycaf : 
and it seems certain that the motives of all this unwonted liberality 
to a fallen favourite was, however startling il may sound, some 
dreadful secret, by w hich Somerset, if driven to desperation, might 
have irretrievably ruined his sovereign in the eyes of the world, 
’life portraits of the Earl, and the “ beautiful devil” the Countess, 
will be found among our engravings (I*Ig. 1848). 

If the reader will turn to the engraving of a group of men in 
another page (Fig. 18.36), lie will look upon the chief actors in one 
of the most extraordinary plots ever devised by suffering and desperate 
men to relieve themselves o an intolerable load of political oppression 
and wrong — no matter at what cost — whether of life, honour, or 
even of the cause itself for which they struggled. Popular notions 
of history are too often but of iL doubtful character, to say the 
best of them : here they cease indeed to be doubtful, because they 
are so clearly wrong. That a great, nay, a stupendous crime, was 
meditated, is beyond question, and so far our Fifth of November 
observances do not. mislead the young and ignorant. But how is it 
that equal care has not been taken to show that those against, whom 
the crime was directed were in a great measure the real authors of 
it, and ought therefore to sliare in the odium that attaches to the 
whole transaction ? If such observances — tending, ns the one iu 
question does, to perpetuate divisions and jealousies, and heart- 
burnings between man and man — must be maintained , let us at 
least take care that some spirit of equal justice shall be contained in 
them. The Gunpowder conspirators paid a fearful penalty for their 
unaccomplished treason : there is no fieed, nor is it very honourable 
‘to., blacken their motives and lift in addition. Let us look at them 
as they were— not as they hash been painted by prejudice, and 
^btgotiy and fear ; and then alone shall we be able to obtain fro m the 
fomrfol tragedy of life 'in Which they wws the actors its important 
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and ever usefttl moral. A brief glance at the names and histories 
of the men contained in that remarkable group will show ts how 
little their characters agree with the common notion of them — that 
they were but so many blood-thirsty ruffians. The principal figure, 
with his hand on his sword, a chain over his shoulder, and wno wears 
a dress of gentlemanly fashion, was the chief contriver and sustainer 
of the plot— nor the famous Guy, but Catesby, a gentleman of family 
and fortune. The ruling passion of his being is seen not only in this 
attempt, but in his previous support of the rash Essex on the ground 
that the Earl had promised liberty of conscience. ’When that hope 
failed, he had striven by intrigues at the principal Catholic courts of 
Europe, those of France and Spain, to secure the same great end ; 
but fulling utterly, disappointment rankled in his breast, and influ- 
enced him to adopt at lust the bloody and unscrupulous project of 
blowing up King, Lords, and Commons at one blow. By the side 
of Catesby are the two men who first embraced his scheme: Guy 
Fawkes, who is on the left; and Thomas Winter, who is on the 
right of the spectator. To Winter, Catesby first opened his p1a.ii. 
He was a gentleman of Worcestershire, but had spent much of liis 
time abroad as a soldier of fortune in the Low Countries, and, what 
was of great importance to Catesby, lmd long acted at the court of 
Spain as a secret agent of the English Catholics. At first he recoiled 
in disgust and horror from the proposal ; and though subsequently 
lie was swayed by the master-mind to his purposes, lie agreed only 
on the condition that one more effort should be made to induce the 
King of Spain to mediate between Janies and his Catholic subjects. 
The effort was made — failed — and left Winter as 44 bloody, bold, 
and resolute ” os Catesby could have desired. Fawkes, the vulgar 
melodramatic monster of the popular creed, was also a soldier of 
fortune, and had obtained in that vocation both respect and credit. 
Ilis mind appears to have been chiefly remarkable for a quiet 
determination of purpose that was so irrespective of all personal 
consequences as to approach very nigh to heroism ; indeed, bad his 
judgmeut but have guided him into mi cquully dangerous and 
unsuccessful, but good course of action, lie would have deserved 
emphatically the title of a hero. It may be added that the birth, 
manners, and appearance of Guy Fawkes were those of a gentleman, 
lie was induced to join the plot through the instrumentality of liis ohl 
friend and associate, Thomas Winter. The figures whose heads alone 
are visible in tlm centre of the picture represent the two next who 
joined: their nunics are John Wright, esteemed one of the best 
swordsmen ofhis time; and Thomas Percy, a distant relation of flip 
great house whose family name he bore, and uho was the steward to 
the head of the house, the Earl of Northumberland. Percy was one 
of the most violent of tho whole set. When James was about to 
become King of England, Percy had been sent by the English 
Catholics to Scotland to ascertain how he was disposed ti deal with 
them. Janies, then in a mood to promise anything likely to help him 
to his wishes, gave liis word that lie would tolerate the Mass, albeit 
“ in a corner.” Percy and those who sent him were* completely 
deceived, and Perry in consequence thirsted for vengeance. Despising 
the caution of his confederates, it was lie who, at. a meeting at 
Catesby'* lodgings, before the Gunpowder Scheme was propounded^ 
opened the terrible subject of debate by the fiery cxclamut.iou — , 
u Well, gentlemen, shall we always talk, ami never do ?” 

Before opening the particulars of liis scheme to the four earliest 
coadjutors, Catesby demanded from all a solemn oath of secrecy. 
A few days after they met at a lonely house in the fields, beyond 
St. Clement’s Inn, ami there the oath was accepted by each, on his 
knees. Thus it ran: — “You shall swear by the blessed Trinity 
and by the sacrament you now propose to receive, never to disclose, 
directly or indirectly, by a word or circumstance, the matter that 
shall be proposed to you to keep secret, nor desist, from the exe~ 
cutiou thereof until the rest shall give you leave.” Catesby then 
told them liis plnu of blowing up the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons by gunpowder on the fir>t day that the King should be pro cut 
in the parliament. They all then went up stairs to another apart- 
ment, where they found a Jesuit missionary, Father Gerard, who 
administered the sacrament. There is reason to doubt whether the 
objects which were thus solemnized were made kuown to Gerard. 

The three remaining personages of tfie engraving joined the 
conspiracy later. .The one holding the paper in his hand, with the 
words 41 The Oath ” inscribed on it, is Robert Winter, a brother of 
Thomas ; next to him, on the one side, is Christopher Wright; a 
brother of Joliu Wright, and on the other is Bates, Catesby’* ' 
servant, who was suspected by Catesby to have discovered some 
inkling *f what was going on, and who was therefore at once taken 
into the ootifideacc of theparty, in tho hope of binding him to them* 
And he justified ' his master's confidence in him— inch as It was. 
These are.mU the conspirators who figure in the engraving % but 


there were others who Wei$drawirfat6 theif&iae dreadful boriness si 
it progressed $ namely, Robert Keyes (or Eay), 4 poorCathoUog^ 
tleman, wbo undertook the care of the house at Lambeth (Ftg. lSil), 
where the combustibles were guardedly collected in small quantities 
at a time ; John Grant, a Catholic gentleman of Warwickshire, who 
had been plunged into profound melancholy by the treatment he 
had received on account of his religious views; and three other 
gentlemen, admitted on account of their pecuniary ability to furnish 
the supplies of horses, ammunition, &c., that were to be provided 
to aid the insurrection that was to burst out immediately the grand 
blow was struck : — these were Ambrose Kook wood, long a bosom 
friend of Catesby, whose chief motive for joining the conspiracy 
was a romantic, determination to share his dangers and aims $ Sir 
Kverard Digby, also a dear friend of the arch-conspirator, a young 
man of great wealth, and of an enthusiastic disposition, who yielded 
only after a severe struggle with his feelings, and love for his wife 
and two children ; and lastly, Francis Tresham, son and heir of Sir 
Thomas Tresham — a gentleman who, in his own pathetic word*, had 
suffered 44 full twenty years of restless adversity and deep disgrace, 
only for testimony of his conscience.” Had the conspirators but 
stopped before admitting this — the last* man who was admitted 
— the scheme would in all probability have succeeded, and have 
been followed by consequences too momentous even for us to venture 
to give them shape or name. But Tresham was related to Catesby. 
lie was able to furnish the immense sum of two thousand pounds to 
the common stock, and so his character — that of a fickle, mean- 
spirited, untrustworthy man — was overlooked ; lie was admitted, and 
England in consequence (according to all probability) saved from 
the infamy that some of her misguided sons strove to attach to 
her. 

And what a lesson for bigotry does not this Gunpowder Con- 
spiracy form, in whatever way it. be read. None but bigots of the 
worst description, though for a time placed in the position of 
sufferers, could lmvo devised such a scheme of relief; none but 
bigots revelling in the plenitude of power could have inflicted 
wrongs capable of driving their fellow-men to such wild extremities. 
And what have either gained by their conduct? W hat could either 
have gained by it, had the issue been different? Is there a single 
Catholic living who thinks the plans of Catesby and his ronqianions 
have, or could have, promoted his faith — devoted as they were to 
its service ? Is there a single Protestant who can gratify himself 
by the reflection that, the purity and strength of his own individual 
belief, or its prosperity generally with his fellow-men, can be traced 
to any of those numerous repressive laws against Popery, that have 
been passed from the days of Jumes I. to our own. Look where 
we will, through all history, the result is the same; force may keep 
down the belief you would encourage, but can never promote it ; 
whilst the endeavour often transforms men into fiends, the world into 
a hell. Were this the popular as it is the real moral of the Gun- 
powder Treason, it would be well that the FiftJi of November custom 
should be most sedulously and religiously guarded from falling into 
disuse. 

It. is an inquiry that rises almost, instinctively to the lips, os we 
weigh again and again tiie awful character of the deed they medi- 
tated — did the conspirators exhibit no irresolution of purpose — no 
symptoms of their desire to avoid these bloody conclusions? * Alas! 
If they could once form and commence the project, the state of 
things was such as effectually to fire vent any hesitation in going on 
with it. Look hut for one moment at the influences at work upon 
their minds during that interregnum of their labours, when, Percy 
having purchased a house adjoining the parliamentary buildings, 
they were waiting impatiently to commence operations, but were 
delayed by its being taken possession of for a short time for the 
transaction of some public business. At the previous Lancashire 
assizes, six seminary priests and Jesuits were tried, condemned, 
and executed for simply remaining withiu the realm. As though 
that horrible evidence of the treatment that Catholic priests were in 
future to expect in England were not suflicieiit, their whole flocks 
were told they could be swept at once into. the meshes of a similar 
law, if they heard mass from a Jesuit or seminary priest. 

What the Catholics of England thought of all this, we may best' 
judge by asking ourselves what we — Protestants— should feel if we 
saw our spiritual advisers executed on the scaffold because they 
persisted in attending to their duties, and if we were, further mode 
aware that we should be guilty of felony for only listening to them 
and receiving their ministrations. But there were men among the 
Catholics who had little sympathy with the Q&vene&O ^ CtiObjf^ 
and Guy Fawkes— mto& who allowed their inrfigiiatioo''td v fafce^ 
a proper qbatmel. We majr imagine the interest • 
conspirators, during- the pause of tfhieh we have 
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watch the efibct of an appeal to the justice and good feeling of the assembled on the pretence of bunting, to form the nucleus of the 
government. , Tfteve way have been in more than one breast the insurrection. Lastly, as they wanted one of the King’s sons to 
thaught-r-lf that appeal be successful, we must retrace our steps. become, under *their auspices, the future king, Percy was also on 
It was Mr. Pound, a Catholic gentleman of Cheshire, who caused the same day to seize the Prince Henry, and bear him off; or if he 
the appeal to be made in the form of a petition to James, complaining accompanied his father to the house and was destroyed, then the 
of ' the persecution to which his co-religionists were subjected, and Duke of York, afterwards Charles L, was to be taken instead, 
mote especially of the recent proceedings. The answer was & sum- And now arose a momentous question. Most of the confederates 
mons to the Star Chamber I followed by imprisonment in tluit place had dear friends or relations in parliament — were these to perish ? 
of torture, second only to the Tower, the Fleet Prison ; the pillory The agitation of this question almost shook the resolution of the 
twice, where lie was to have been nailed by the ears, but that u conspirators. Tresham had two Catholic brothers-in-law in the 
majority of one or two thought — perhaps because the criminal was Upper House, Stourton and Mounteagle; Percy was nearly* related 
ao very aged — he should be spared his ears ; and, lastly, a fine of to the Karl of Northumberland ; Keyes' heart bled for Lord Mor- 
one thousand pounds. This is in truth no romance, though it looks daunt, his benefactor, who had given food and shelter to his destitute 
like it ; the event took place in Englaud, and not where we might wife and children ; and there was one, the young Karl of Arundel, 
be supposed to look for such scenes — in some far-off barbarous whose safety all were anxious to secure. Catesby tried to argue down 
land. It was scarcely necessary after that to tell the conspirators these weaknesses. Most of the Catholics, he was of opinion, would be 

that more priests were being hunted down — that fines wero multi- absent, since they could not hope to prevent the passing of new penal 

plying daily against those who held any connection with them — or laws against their religion. “ But with all that,” added the remorse- 

that the sword of the law was about to receive a keener edge in next less and determined chief, “rather than the project should not take 

parliament ; they had already in their determination disposed of effect, if they were os dear unto ine as mine own son, they also must 

that parliament : it might meet, but should never separate ; it should be blown up.” This was unpalatable enough to several of the couspi- 

fall at once into a common ruin with the walls and roofs that gave rators ; but the danger of giving any specific warning to so many 
it shelter. Np sooner was the house in Westminster at liberty, than persons was evident ; and it was agreed, though reluctantly, that no 
Catesby, and the four gentlemen he had first drawn into his scheme, express notice was to be given, but that all should be at liberty to 
re-entered it one dark night of December. They kept close, afraid use such persuasion upon getieral grounds as they thought likely to 
of attracting notice by going abroad, aud had prepared a quantity be most successful. But there was one who remained unsatisfied by 

of provisions such as would keep— hard eggs, dried meats, and this arrangement. Catesby, Thomas Winter, and Fawkes were 

pasties. The wall to be pierced was found of tremendous thickness together at White Webbs, three days after the first agitation of 
(three yards, and of stone) — too much, indeed, for the few gentle- the business, when Tiesham unexpectedly appeared, and required, in 
manly though resolute hands that laboured at it. The number of passionate terms, that Mounteagle should be warned. They refused, 
conspirators — five — was therefore augmented *by the introduction and high words ensued. Seeing they were determined, he desired 
of Keyes and C. Wright. u All which seven,” said Fawkes subsc- the plot to be deferred, as lit; could not yet furnish the money he had 

quently, “ were gentlemen of name anil blood ; and not any were promised. Tresham then went away ; and, there can scarcely bo a 

employed in or about this action (no, not so much as in digging and doubt, opened to the nobleman in question the tremendous secret, 

and advised with him how it might best appear to come from some 
oilier quarter. So ten days before the openingof parliament, Mouut- 
eagle suddenly appeared at his mausion at lioxlon, where he seldom 
visited, ordered a supper to be prepared, and, as he was sitting at it, 
about seven in the evening, his page presented him a letter, that he 
said lie hail just received from a tall man, whose* features he could 
not distinguish in the dark. Mounteagle opened it, and, seeing it 
laid neither date nor signature, tossed it to a gentleman in his service, 
d«>*iring him to read it aloud. The letter, of which we give a fac- 
simile (Fig. 1 ftiitt ), dues not. it will be seen, point out the exact 
nature of the danger that threatened the “ parliament though the 
words “ a terrible blow,” and “ they shall not see who hurts them,” 
go as near to the truth as its author dared venture in order to keep 
up the character assumed — that of a man who desired to save 
Mounteagle, but also to conceal aud help to carry out the project 
that endangered him. 

Monufeagle directly rode off to Whitehall, and, the King being 
absent — lie was hunting at Royston — showed it to Cecil aud several 
other ministers. Cecil and Suffolk were the real interpreters of the 
mysterious epistle, though they chose to flatter the King by ascribing 
the discovery — that it was meant to blow them up with gunpowder 
— to the “ divine spirit” by which he was inspired when they laid it 
before him on his return ; 41 thereby miraculously discovering this 
hidden treason.” By Cecil’s advice the “ devilish practice ” was not 
to be interrupted till the last moment — the conspirators were to be 
allowed “ to go on to the end of their day.” They, too, had their 
warning, if they would have taken it. And this matter should not 
be overlooked in judging of Tresham’s conduct ; for in all proba- 
bility due warning to them formed a part of his pluii. Mounteagle s 
gentleman communicated to Thomas Winter the delivery of the 
letter to Cecil. Winter apprised Catesby, who at once pronounced 
that Tresham had betrayed them. His having absented himself 
several days mado this all the more probable. lie, however, 
promptly attended tho summons of Catesby and Winter ; and it 
says much for his courage that he dared to hold so perilous an 
interview. Fixing their searching eyes on his countenance, they 
accused him of the letter, and were prepared, if lie exhibited fear or 
confusion, to stab him to the heart on tne spot. He was firm and 
steady in his denial ; and they were silenced and disarmed — if not 
perfectly convinced. And Tresham may have hoped that all danger 
was thud averted both from the victims of the plot and the agents. 
'How could he suppose the last would go on under such circum- 
stances ? But he knew them not Having succeeded in throwing 
aside all the ordinary feelings of humanity, they had become but so 
many Incarnations of one idea, and could no more put that idea 
aside thau they could bid their busy brains to cease to work or 
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in mining) that wus not a gentleman. And while the others wrought 
1 stood as sentinel to descry any man that came near; and when 
any man eumo near to the place, upon warning given by me they 
ceased until they had a notice from ine to* proceed ; and wo seven 
lay in the house, and had shot and powder, and wo all resolved to 
die in that place before we yielded or were taken.” A prorogation 
of parliament, now announced, caused them to cease for a time their 
labours, aud disperse; it being agreed that they should neither meet 
nor associate in public, nor correspond by letter on any point what- 
ever connected with the plot. By the time they recommenced 
working they were ten in number. “ Their ears were acutely 
sensible to the least sound — their hearts susceptible of supernatural 
dread. They heard, or fancied they heard, the tolling of a bell 
deep in the earth under the Parliament House, and the noise was 
stopped by aspersions of holy water” ( Pictorial England), One 
morning they experienced a greater alarm : then* was a sudden 
rushing sound heard over their heads. They thought they were 
discovered: but Fawkes, ever the first where danger was most 
imminent, went to reconnoitre, and found that the sound proceeded 
from a coal-cellar occupied by one Bright, who was now selling off 
• his stock preparatory to his removal. As the experienced eye of 
Fawkes ranged over the place, he saw at once its superior fitness 
for their purpose, as compared with the place they were then exca- 
vating. The cellar or vault (Fig. 18*12) was situated immediately 
beneath the House of Lords, and could they obtain possession of 
it they might bring their severe task to an immediate termination. 
So* the vault wus hired, atid the combustibles speedily placed 
in if. Many barrels of gunpowder were conveyed from Lambeth 
by night, the iron crowbars and other tools used by the confe- 
derates were thrown among them, in order to widen the trench, and 
then the whole was carefully concealed by faggots. Lumber also 
was scattered about to give the place as natural an aspect as pos- 
sible for the locality and purpose to which it was ostensibly devotes!. 
By May. 1605 , all was completed. 

The preparations for the insurrection then engaged attention. 
Fawkes went to Flanders, to endeavour to secure foreign co-opem- 
tion before the blow was struck ; and Sir Edward Bay n liain to 
Bootle, to be ijpady, when all was over, to explain to the Pope that 
the conspirators’ object was the establishment of Catholicity. The 
other chief confederates spent the spare interval of time in collecting 
horses, arms, and powder — the material, in short, for equipping 
suddenly a Catholic army. As the day of meeting of the parliament 
approached, it was finally arranged that the mine should be fired by 
a slow match*, by Fawkes, who would then have a quarter of an 
bw te 'escape. On the tame day Sir Bver&sd Digby was to have 
retld^/<j|,large body of Catholic gentry at his seat iu Warwickshire, 
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titoftr heart# to etop their life-supporting pulsations : it had become 
everything to : them. So even now that they knew the secret was 
All but made public — they would go on; merely first satisfying 
themselves that the cellar had not been searched, by sending Fawkes, 
as yet ignorant of the letter, to examine it. He found all as he had 
left it; and then Catesby and Winter excused themselves for having 
placed him in such danger without a warning ; but he coolly replied, 
he would have gone just as readily if he had known all ; and he 
undertook to return to the cellar once every day till the 5t,h of 
November- and lie kept his word with astonishing nerve through 
the doubtful and anxious time that followed. On Sutiduy the 3rd of 
November, Lord Mounteagle’s gentleman informed the conspirators 
of the importance attached to the letter by King James. One can- 
not hut pity and sympathize with the sufferings of Tresliam, from 
whom, no doubt, this second warning also came. lie saw all the 
men to whom lie had so solemnly pledged liis honour that he would 
preserve their secret and promote their object, going almost wilfully 
to the scafToId, in consequence of his faithlessness to them. Seeing 
both these warnings fail, the very same evening that the second had 
been given lie appeared, during an interview with Thomas Winter, 
in great agitation and distress, and he said, too, that to his certain 
knowledge they were all lost men , unless they saved themselves by 
immediate flight . That very night, as usual, Fawkes went to keep 
watch in the cellar! There was time and opportunity for all to have 
been saved, but the precious interval was desperately thrown away. 
Even Tresliam, whom the other conspirators suspected of being in 
communication with their adversaries, neither sought flight nor con- 
cealment.. The fiery Percy insisted on their keeping their ground 
to see the result of Monday, the last day before the terrible event, 
oil the afternoon of which John Wright and Catesby were to ride, off 
to join Sir Everard Digby at Duncliurch. 

That Monday did bring with it an event that, would have spoken 
trumpet-tongued to any men less determined — less infatuated than 
these Gunpowder conspirators. In the afternoon of the 4tli the 
Lord Chamberlain Suffolk and Lord Mounteagle went to the old 
House of Lords. They stayed some time in the Parliament Chamber, 
and then descended to the vaults and cellars, pretending that some 
of the King’s stuffs were missing. Opening the door of the con- 
spirators* vault, they saw, standing in a corner, *• a very tall and 
desperate fellow.” The Chamberlain carelessly asked him who he 
was. lie replied, lie was a servant to Mr. Percy, and stated that lie 
was lookiug after his master’s coals. “ Your master has laid in a 
good stock of find,” sah l Suffolk; and he and Mounteagle lef^lhe 
place without saying more. What next? AVliy, Fawkes hurried 
off to tell Percy, and then returned to the cellar! Ilis reasoning to 
himself was, no doubt, simply this — He had undertaken to guard the 
cellar, and at the appointed time to fire the train ; it was their 
duty to withdraw* him if it was indispensably necessary that lie 
should be withdraw n. They did not do so ; arid, for aught he 
knew’, they had still a hope of success; so he stayed. Had such 
gallant self-sacrifice but been exhibited in a noble cause, there would 
have been no bounds to the world's ad mi rut ion. And — strange 
obliquities of human nature! — lie thought his conduct, had that in- 
dispensable quality ; the “ light that Jed astray ” was indeed to Jiis 
eyes a “ light from heaven.” 

All this while, what, let us ask, did the government really know? 
More, \vc think, than was professed from a mere perusal of the letter. 
Mounteagle, like Tresliam, may have stipulated for secrecy as 
regarded any information given by him ; and it is only on such an 
hypothesis that we can understand why the examinat ion just mentioned 
should be left to so late a period. If the ministers knew all, they could 
afford to Jet the conspirators play on their game as long as possible, 
and they would desire to pursue that policy in order to entrap and 
obtain evidence against them, without usiug their secret sources of 
knowledge. Hut if they knew no more than the letter told them, 
they might have mistaken the mode of destruction intended - which 
might, after ull, burst out upon them from some unexpected quarter 
— and, at nil events, the delay at such a critical time might give the 
conspirators time to escape. We have no doubt, therefore, that 
Mounteagle, while holding open ample opportunities for their escape, 
did really furnish the government with information as to the essen- 
tials of the plot. 

Midnight came, and Fawkes thought, as all seemed quiet, he 
would look forth. He stepped out from the cellar, and in an instant 
found himself pinioned, and in the presence of a company of armed 
men, under the command of Sir Thomas Knevet, a magistrate* of 
Westminster. He was searched, and matches and touchwood found 
upon him. Going into the cellar, a dark lantern was found behind 
the door* The party went on, removed the faggots, and the whole 
business in all its horrors stood revealed to them but too plainly, in 
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the sight of the six-and-thirty barrels of gunpowder that were ranged 
along the wall. They questioned Fewl^ who was as frank jp. he 
had been courageous. He at once avowed his purposed to Sir Tho- 
mas, adding “ that if lie had happened to be within {he house when 
he took him, he* would not have foiled to have blown him up, house 
and all — a pleasant assurance for the listeners! 

Fawkes was taken to Whitehall, and into the royal bedchamber* 
where he was confronted with the King and Council, who did not 
half like his appearance, bound though he was, for hfis looks darted 
scorn and defiance, and his voice was bold, his answers keen and 
cutting as a two-edged* sword. To the questions put to him he 
answered, his name was John Johnson, he was servant to Mr. Percy. 
He was sorry lie had not succeeded in his purpose. The Kiug 
asked how he could have the heart to destroy his children and so 
many innocent souls that, must have suffered. Dangerous diseases 
require desperate remedies'' replied Fawkes, and that, no doubt, 
was the substance of the delusive arguments by which the infatuated 
men had supported themselves throughout. One of the Scottish 
courtiers inquiring why so many barrels of gunpowder had been 
collected, Fawkes replied, “ One of my objects was to blow Scotch- 
men back into Scotland.” He was pressed to name his accom- 
plices, but answered with quiet contempt, (< he could not make up 
his mind to accuse any.” In subsequent examinations he was tried 
by temptations, as well ns threats, to betray his accomplices, but 
remained unalterably firm in his refusal. Ilis intellectual self-pos- 
session also continued ns striking as ever. When told it was useless 
to deny their names, as their flight had discovered them — “ If that 
be so,” was his apt reply, “ it would be superfluous for me to declare 
them, seeing by that circumstance they have named themselves.” 
Tic readily confessed all his own guilt — said lie was ready to die — 
but rather wished ten thousand deaths than to uccuse his friends. 
Whilst in that frame of mind, on the 8th of November, he signed 
his deposition with a bold mid steady hand. What passed during 
the next two days is shrouded in darkness ; but we can more than 
guess at the nature of its fearful mysteries. The “ gentler tortures ” 
were to be first used unto him, “ rt sir per gradus, ad ima tenditur ;* 
and so God speed you in your good work." Such were the instruc- 
tions issued by James to the keepers of Fawkes. IIow the mandate 
was obeyed may be best understood from an examination of the sig- 
nature on the lOtli instant, of the same man who had signed so 
boldly on the 8th. The contrast (Fig. 1840) suggests horrors too 
appalling for the imagination to dwell upon. And as there is a 
limit to the extremest powers of endurance*, Fawkes’s tormentors 
appear to have succeeded in discovering it, and so making him 
confess to a certain degree what had passed. Hut it appears that 
'■even then lie did nothing really calculated to injure any one, as the 
other conspirators by their conduct declared themselves openly to 
tiie world, when they learnt, that Fawkes was taken. 

Percy and Christopher Wright rode off (Catesby and John 
> Wright having already gone) to the gathering at Dunchurch ; 
Rookwood and Keyes, being little known in London, waited to see 
what turn afihirs might take. In the morning, going abroad they 
saw horror and amazement on every countenance, and then they 
knew that all was over. Keyes fled at once. Rookwood — the last 
to linger — waited till noon, to gain more intelligence, then mounted 
and in little more than six hours rode a distance of eighty miles. 
Ilis route lay at first over llighgatcllill and Finchley Common, and 
lie was crossing the latter when he overtook Keyes, and they rode 
side by side as far as Turvey in Bedfordshire, where Keyes parted 
from him. Rookwood dashed on to Brickhill, and there overtook 
Catesby and John Wright. The three soon after overtook Percy 
and Christopher Wright, and all five swept along over hill and down 
as fast ns some of the fleetest horses in England could bear them. 
Two or three of the party even threw their cloaks into the hedge to * 
ride the lighter. Escape was easy at one of the sea-ports. But they 
still hoped. The second part of their plan might succeed, though 
’the first had failed. The entire Catholic party might yet be 
induced to aid them. 

In the mean time, Sir Everard Digby, having assembled his party 
at Dunchurch on the 5th of November, rode off to Ashby Ledgers, 
to hear wjiat was the result of the plot. That evening, the five 
fugitives from London, covered witli sweat and half dead with 
fatigue, appeared before the house of Lady Catesby, and burnt into 
an apartment where a party of expectant Catholics (including Win- 
ter and Digby) were sitting down to supper. When Bookwood 
and the rest had told their tidings, a rapid consultation was held, 
and bold and vigorous measures at once decided on. The note of 
war was to be sounded through the land, the Catholics resident oil 
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the. loot* to Wales arete to be summoned instantly to join them. 
But, at itftrtltig, off Sir Everaid’s guests at Dunchurch forsook the 
cause, oft' hearing what the plot had been, and especially that it had 
Ailed. They’stole away privily in the night, leaving none to aid, 
except a few servants and retainers. The conspirators were, how- 
ever, no longer able to retrace their steps, and some of them would 
not if they could. They still resolved to raise the country, or lay 
down their own lives, of which they had grown sufficiently weary. 

Biding through Warwick, they carried off some cavalry horses 
from a stable, leaving their own tired ones in their place. At 
Grant’s house of Norbrook they were joined by a few servants. 
On the third night after leaving -London they reached Ilolbeacli, 
on the borders of Staffordshire, and rested at a house belonging 
to one Stephen Littleton. Every rational hope wa9 by this time 
cut off. — “ Not one man,” os Sir Everard Digby afterwards observed, 
“ came to take our part, though we had expected so many and in 
despair he forspok his companions, with the professed intention of 
hastening some expected succours. Scarcely had he left, before 
some gunpowder placed before the fire to dry exploded, and seri- 
ously injured three or four of the conspirators, among whom was 
Catesby. No wonder they began at last to lose their self-possession 
and confidence. Book wood and others, M perceiving God to be 
against them, prayed before the picture of Our Lady, and confessed 
that the act was so bloody, as they desired God to forgive them.” 
Presently the house was surrounded by the whole jmsc cornitatus 
of the county, with Sir Bichard Walsh, the sheriff, at their head. 
But though these men now began to tremble from the fear of God, 
they defied man even in this their last extremity. They were called 
upon to surrender, but the call was an idle one. Fire was set to 
the houso by one body of the assailants, whilst an^attuck was made 
upon the gates by another. The doomed men — doomed in their ow n 
determination as well as by their conduct — presented themselves 
fearlessly, sword in hand, to the assailants. One of lliem/Thomas 
Winter, was disabled by a shot in the arm. With a nobility of 
feeling on the part of the criminal, that can be acknowledged without 
lessening our horror of the crime, Catesby cried out to his helpless 
friend, “ Stand by me, Tom, and we will die together.” And as he 
said, so it wa9. Whilst— standing back to back — Catesby defended 
both, two bullets, shot from the same musket, severally gave them 
their death-wounds. Catesby was just, able to crawl into the house 
on lib hands and knees, seize the image of the "Virgin that stood in 
the vestibule, clasp it fervently, and that was all. The two brothers, 
John and Christopher Wright, and Percy experienced the same 
merciful end ; though Percy lingered until the next day. All the 
other conspirators were taken into custody either here or elsewhere, 
and the executioner finished what the provincial sheriff had begun. 
We need not excite, the loathing of our readers by a description of 
the sort of execution that the Christian governors of England in 
the seventeenth century enforced : suffice it to say, that no words the 
language affords can be too strong to express its brutality. Yet, 
consistent to the last, the miserable men bore their tortures with 
exemplary patience and fortitude. The place of execution was the 
west end of St. Paul’s churchyard. The fate of Trcsham is remark- 
able. Before the day of trial he died in the Tower, not without 
exciting suspicious among the people of England who were of his 
own creed that he had been foully dealt with. 

Comprehensive as was this destruction oi the men w ho had them- 
selves aimed to destroy ou such a gigantic scale, the affair— and the 
excitement caused by it — was not yet at an cud. It w r as supposed 
that the Jesuits, who had been only recently introduced into Eng- 
land, were privy to the plot. Henry Gurnet was then the Superior 
of the Order ; a post for which he was eminently qualified, not only 
in the opinion of his frieuds, but of his enemies ; though there might, 
be some difference in the minds of the two as to the character and 
value of the particular qualifications required. The great lawyer 
Coke, when Garnet was tried, eulogized his fine natural gifts, and 
said he was “ by birth a gentleman, by education a scholar, by art 
learned, and a good linguist.” Fur seve-al years he hod followed 
various. occupations in the neighbourhood of London in order to dis- 
guise the real one. He had been concerned in the treasonable in- 
trigues with the king of Spain just before Elizabeth’s death, and was 
suspected of other seditions, but had purchased a general pardon 
at James’s accession. He continued, however, to associate w r ith dis- 
affected Catholics, including many of the nobility. The regard in 
which lie was held by them was carried to the extremest enthusiasm. 
Lady Anne Yaux, for instance, after her father’s death, followed 
his fortunes with, romantic devotion. Such a person representing 
such an Order, capable of the most profound craft, and actuated by 
a restless spirit of intrigue and ardent fanaticism, was certainly to 
be feared by sucir a government as that which was oppressing the 
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Catholics. It is very difficult to fathom the real extent of the 
Jesuits’ connection with the plot^ but there is no doubt that many 
of the Order in England and on the Continent were aware of it. 
As to Garnet himself, it is certain that very shortly before the plot 
was discovered lie was with a company of persons, most actively 
engaged in it, on a pilgrimage to St. Winifred’s Well, in Flintshire ; 
and at the very time when Fawkes was preparing to fire the deadly 
train under the Parliament House, Garnet was in the neighbour- 
hood of the general rendezvous of the conspirators at Coughton. 
A proclamation of attainder against Garnet, Greenway, Gerard, 
Oldcorne, and three other Jesuits having been issued, Green way and 
Gerard fled to the Continent. What, hud become of Oldcorne and 
Garnet no one could or would tell. 

About that time Humphrey Littleton, being condemned to death 
at Worcester for only harbouring two of the conspirators, told the 
sheriff of Worcester, in order to save his life, that some of the 
priests mentioned in the royal proclamation were at Hendlip Hall, 
near "Worcester. Sir Henry Bromley with a sufficient force was 
sent to make search. He first surrounded the mansion ; but as 
Mr. Abingdon, the owner (a brother-in-law of Lord Mountcuglc), 
was absent, there was of course little or no resistance, and he took 
possession and commenced a rigorous scrutiny. Mr. Abingdon 
soon returned, and, regarding the lives of his friends (Oldcorne 
was his domestic priest) more than ills own, or than truth, denied 
solemnly that any such persons were hidden there, and offered to 
die at his own gate if any such should be fbuml in his house— or 
the shire. Sir Henry, however, pursued his scrutiny, for the 
intricacy of the building kept, liis suspicions alive. It was full 
of the most extraordinary hiding-places. JNo less than eleven 
secret “ conveyances ” came to light ; “ all of them having books, 
masoning stuff, and popish trumpery in them, except two that had 
apparently been discovered before, and so were distrusted.” A ma- 
nuscript now in the British Museum details the singular discoveries 
made, in the course of the protracted search, which was unattended 
by any decided result until the fourth day, u when, from behind the 
wainscot in the galleries” came out of their own accord two persons, 
who proved to be Garnet’s confidential servant Owen, and Chambers. 
It was directly believed that their superiors were hidden in some 
oilier pari of the building, and four days more were spent in minute 
examination of the edifice. But after all, the Jesuits might have 
remained secure, had they not been driven forth, like Owen and 
.Chandlers (who had had but one apple between them for several 
days), by want of food. They came out of a chimnnj — from a 
secret entrance curiously covered over with brickwork, and made 
fa.st to planks of wood, ami coloured black like the other parts of 
the chimney. The place of concealment w ithin seems to have been 
supplied with light and air from a funnel that appeared externally 
as a chimney. Such nourishment as caudles, broths, and warm 
drinks had been attempted to he conveyed to the Jesuits through a 
quill or reed passed through a hole into the chimney of a gentle- 
woman’s chandler. This curious old mansion seems to have been 
built in great part for the express purpose of concealing distressed 
Cat Mies. It. was pulled down in the present century. A view of 
it will be found among the illustrations of the Popular Antiquities. 

Jt w r as a striking evidence of the respect felt for Garnet even by 
his enemies, that they did not put him upon the rack. But what- 
ever unusual mercy they exhibited towards him, was more limn 
compensated for by their infamous treatment of his unfortunate 
companions. Wr need but give one example. 

Nicholas Owen, Garnet’s confidential servant, whose fidelity to 
Jiis master formed his only crime, refused to give evidence against 
him. The ruthless barbarity of the State engines was employed to 
force him. He was suspended by his thumbs from a beam, aud 
endured the torture without flinching in his constancy ; but. being 
told to expect the rack on the following day, he in the interval 
•complained of illness; and before he was to be again tormented, 
as he sat down* to dinner, on a chair that his keeper had the 
humanity to bring him, lie besought the mail to make his broth 
hotter on *a fire in an adjoining room. The keeper complying, 
found him, when he came hack with the broth, lying on the floor 
with straw pulled over him, his countenance pale ami ghastly. The 
poor fellow, to avoid the coming agdny, and keep unsullied his 
fidelity, had actually rent open his body with a blunt dinner knife, 
and so he died. Such wero the scenes hidden from the public eye 
by the blood-stained w r alls of the “ Towers of Julius.” Truly 
they should be called (not 4 1 London’s” but) England^ “lasting 
shame.” 

Since force would not succeed, there was another tried and 
much-esteemed agency — fraud, to experiment with : the keepers of 
the Tower were equally adepts at both. Garnet’s keeper pretended 
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to venerate him as a martyr, and offered to dbnvey letters to Us 
friends. He conveyed them in reality to the council. The Jesuits, 

* however, were not to be caught in so commonplace a trap as this. 
Then Oldcome was put in an adjoining cell, and the keeper showed 
a concealed door through which they could converse, but recoin- 

, mended extreme caution. This time the Jesuits were snared. They 

* spoke of how they should arrange their defence. Garnet said he 
must needs confess that he had been at IVhitc- Webbs in Enfield 
Chase with the conspirators, but he would maintain he had not been 
there since Bartholomew-tide : adding, “ And in truth I am well per- 
suaded that I shall wind myself out of this matter.” Other things 
Garnet said connecting him with the conspirators — little conscious 
that all the while Cecil’s secretary and a magistrate were taking notes 
of every unguarded word. It was chiefly on the oaths of these 
« spials set on purpose ” that Oldcorne and Garnet were put to death. 
They boldly denied the “ spials,’ ” testimony, till the rack extorted 
confession from Oldcorne, who was executed with a brother priest, 
Strange, and several other persons. Garnet’s statements in the Tower 
are reported contradictorily by the Catholics and the authorities con- 
cerned. When shown Oldcorne’s examination, he said, his friend 
might accuse himself falsely, but he would not do so. Then, say 
the Catholics, lie was led to the rack, and made sundry admissions 
to escape torture : the authorities say, these admissions were made 
by him freely, when he saw it was useless to persist in denial. 
The admissions, however gained, sound like the truth, though not 
perhaps all the truth. When Fawkes went to Flanders, Garnet had 
"ecommended nim to Baldwin the Jesuit. Catesby at one time 
asked mm in genera* terms if a design meant to promote the Catholic 
faith were lawful, in which it would be necessary to destroy a few 
Catholic friends together with a great many heretical enemies . 
Garnet answered — “ In case the object were clearly good, and could 
be effected by no other means, it might be lawful among many 
nocents to destroy some innocents.” After this it is not easy to 
have much sympathy with the “ martyred ” Jesuit — one is more 
inclined to pity the men who were deceived by such guides. Gurnet 
also admitted that he had long been accessary to the plot, which had 
been disclosed to him by Greenway, who had learned it under the 
sacred seal of confession from Catesby and Thomas Winter: but, 
added Garnet, he had done his best to dissuade the conspirators from 
their design. Garnets trial took place in Guildhall. James was 
present in one corner — the Lady Arabella Stuart in another. Coke 
spoke forcibly for hours. Garnet could evidently have done the 
same, but was not permitted. So rude, indeed, were the interrup- 
tions that James declared the Jesuit had not had fair play. He 
“ carried himself very gravely and temperately,” and the audience 
were charmed in spite of themselves. His defence essentially was 
this : — The laws of the church did not permit him to reveal any 
secret obtained in the confessional ; but that what he could do he 
had done — namely, strove to prevent the execution of the plot; 
From that defence, and beyond the admissions already specified, lie 
could not be moved. But they were enough in the opinion of the 
jury — or rather in the opiuioti of the government, for political 
juries in those days had no opinions : Garnet was found guilty, 
condemned, and (after some delay in the vain hope of further 
avowal) executed. 

Surely at last this dreadful business will begin to disappear from 
the public gaze, and leave the ungry feelings aroused by it to fall 
back into their more usual and placid state ? Far from it. From 
the Jesuit’s ashes sprung up a new wonder — a professed miracle. 
The first who announced it to the world was one Wilkinson, a 
tailor, w'ho said that, as he stood near the place of Garnet’s execu- 
tion, there was cast towards him — “Aou?, he knew not” — an car 
of straw that had been put in a basket with the martyr’s head and 
quarters. This sacred straw lie afterwards delivered to a Mrs. N.» 
a matron of singular Catholic piety, who. enclosed it in a bottle, 
which being rather shorter than the straw, it became slightly bent. 
A few days afterwards, allowing the bottle to a certain noble person, 
that person, looking attentively, said— u I can see nothing in it 
but a man’s face I” Mrs. N. and Wilkinson, in astonishment, 
themselves then examined the ear of straw again and again, and 
distinctly perceived a human countenance. The fame of the 
miracle rapidly spread both in Englaud and on the Continent. 
The face improved with keeping. It expanded and grew sublime. 
A crown of sunlike rays encircled it. A cross appeared on the 
forehead. An anchor came out of the ears at the sides. (Figs. 
1836, 1837.) We seldom find the privy councils of that period 
acting so sensibly as in respect to this notorious imposition — for such 
they proved it to be— and then left all parties concerned in it to 
suffer the only suitable punishment — universal contempt. In con- 
cluding these notices of the Gunpowder Conspiracy we have, alas! 


yet to mention its wont'ftature— the eflfect upon those who were to 
have gained so much by ii We hate ali^tdy ^own that one of the 
predisposing causes of the plot -torn the rumour that the petmltfrord 
was to receive a yet keener edge In the ensuing parliamen t : but the 
feelings and thoughts of those who had. so desired whet it 
now a thousand times more bitter apd relentless and opprestilW 
than ever. Truly the sword was sharpened. Laws inflicting every 
conceivable kind of injury and humiliation on the Catholics were 
passed by immense majorities $ and the only wonder is that they 
did not at at lost do what so many of their most enthusiastic spirits 
desired — break out into open war, and at once die, or relieve them- 
selves from the worse than Egyptian bondage in whieh they were 
placed. But the truth was, they were weighed down— lowered in 
their own estimation (though they, as a body, were perfectly guilt- 
less) — by the gigantic wickedness of the Gunpowder Plot, and 
became in consequence an unresisting prey. 


In the house lately occupied by Messrs. Boake and Varty in 
the Strand, is preserved a part of an old ceiling, that probably 
others like ourselves have gone on a pilgrimage to see — as the last 4 
remnant of the interior of a mansion famous on many accounts, 
but especially for its connection with one of the greatest of English- 
men, Francis Bacon. It was in York House (Fig. 1846) that Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper, was residing at the time 
of the birth of his son ; and it was there, in all probability, the 
latter spent those years of early boyhood which exhibited such 
striking traits of what the manhood was to be. As the future 
philosopher was made evident in incidents like that of the boy 
leaving his playmates to inquire into the cause of an echo in St. 
James’s Street, so was the future courtier as remarkably* revealed 
when, in unswer to Elizabeth’s question as to his age, the reply 
was — I am just two years younger than your majesty’s happy 
reign.” Even the courtier’s reward was foreshadowed by the same 
incident ; the queen, in expressing her pleasure at Francis’s address 
and wit, called him her “ young Lord Keeper.” In these pages 
we can only glance at the steps by which the rise of such a man, 
in his twofold character, was accomplished. We may refer at the 
commencement, once for all, to the engraving (Fig. 1857), which 
exhibits Bacon’s portrait, and the different localities with which 
the great q>ochs or events of his life and career are connected. 
Of York House we have already spoken. Beside it is shown 
Old Gray’s Inn (Fig. 1857), where, after spending some years 
at the University of Cambridge, and experiencing the over- 
throw of his brilliant prospects in consequence of his father's 
sudden death, Bacon entered as a student ; determined, no doubt, 
to work his way upward to the eminence he desired, through 
all opposing obstacles, since lie could no longer hope to reach 
it by the more facile path that his birth and position had pro- 
mised to open to him. It is surprising how Bacon’s example 
could ever have been cited by those who would inculcate the doc- 
trine that lofty poetical and philosophical genius is incapable of 
that drudgery which the pursuits of life too frequently demand ; 
still more extraordinary is it that Bacon’s own biographers should 
full into the same misconceptions. It is an undoubted fact, that 
while his mind was teeming with projects of the loftiest character 
in connection with literature and philosophy, he was at the same 
time so earnest a student of the law that in his twenty-second year 
he was called to the bar — obtained almost immediately a considerable 
practice — was made a bencher in his twenty-fourth year — counsel 
extraordinary to the queen in his twenty-eighth — Lent double 
reader to his Inn in his thirtieth year, in which position he gave 
to the world a work on a difficult subject, the ‘ Statute of Uses/ whlcn 
is still of authority. These advancements, rapid as they were, 
exhibit all the characteristics of an elevation depending not upon 
favour, but upon true merit, exhibited in the legitimate way. It 
Vas only natural that after such a connection Bacon should feel a 
warm and unfading attachment to Gray’s Inn ; and the feeling has 
been os warmly and permanently reciprocated. The memory of 
his last visit is carefully cherished there. The house in which he 
lived was burned down in 1676, but No. 1 of Gray’s Inn Square 
stands upon its site. The walls of the chambers on the north side 
of the staircase are covered with the wainscot rescued from the fire. 
In the garden a very few yearn ago were some trees that he had 
planted. The books of the Society abound with his autographs. 
Bacon had not, as we have seen, relied much on Me friends 'and 
connections to aid him in the earlier stages of pr o g r es s ; but as the 
nephew of Lord Busleigh, and the ooticrin of the Cecils, he could 
hardly tvdd hoping that when he had thus entitled himself to 
honour and promotion, both would be cbeerfitlly granted. But 
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although he wa* humble, if not eery lie, in his attention to them, 
.they disappointed him In his every hope; having, perhaps, no 
sympathy with his intellectual character, and certainly looking on 
him with jealousy on account of his friendship for Essex. How 
the real ignorance of the u practical man ” — just when he is most 
pluming himself upon his penetration, and upon his knowing 
no much— -appears, from the representation of the Cecils to the 
queen that Bacon wus a speculative — therefore a dangerous in- 
dividual in the realities of business ! Bacon had his errors, and 
worse, in the management of business, as we shall subsequently see ; 
but it was from no incapaoity to transact worldly business in a 
worldly manner: in truth he became only too worldly. In justice 
to the Cecils, it must be stated, they did appear to do something for 
their able kinsman : they procured him the reversion of a post worth 
1600 1. a-year when it fell to him — just twenty years later. Bacon 
observed upon the giftr— it “ mended his prospect, but did not fill 
his barn.” 

Turning from the Cecils in hopelessness, Bacon joined himself 
atlll more closely than before to the fortunes of Essex, and asked of 
him the ofHoe of Attorney-General. Essex tried his utmost ; but 
the Cecils were too influential : and the generous earl, deeply mor- 
tified, wrote thus to Bacon — “ You fare ill because you have chosen 
me for your mean and dependence. You have spent your time and 
thoughts in my matters. 1 die, if I do not somewhat toward your 
fortune. You shall not deny to receive a piece of land, which I 
will bestow upon you.” Bacon accepted an estate at Twickenham 
worth 2000/. But he knew the world, and advised his benefactor 
not to turn all his estates thus into obligations, like the Duke of 
Guise, in France, for he would find many bad debtors. We fear 
few meg ever found worse than did Essex in Bason himself. The 
latter deserted him at his utmost need — appeared as counsel against 
him— employed his talents in magnifying his crimes — and after the 
earl’s execution, to please the queen, wrote 4 A Declaration of the 
Practices and Treasons attempted and committed by Robert Earl of 
Essex,’ printed by authority. There is certainly one excuse to be 
urged for this conduct: Bacon probably throughout fulfilled the 
odious task intrusted to him less harshly and vindictively than any 
one else would have done : it appears that the first draught of the 
Declaration just mentioned was reckoned by the queen and her 
advisers much too mild ; and- the former observed, 44 1 see old love 
is not easily forgotten.” 

It was not until the accession of .lames that Bacon found he was 
at last about to achieve the high fortunes he desired, and for which 
he worked so hard — publicly by honourable means — privately by 
those flatteries, and intrigues, and solicitations, of which the less 
said the better for those who do not love to dwell upon the dark side 
of so illustrious a character. lie was first knighted — then made a 
King's Counsel — next Solicitor-General — and still he climbed the 
ladder : he obtained in succession the appointments of a joint Judge- 
ship of the Knight Marshal’s Court — Attorney-General — member 
of the privy council — and, at last, of the office of Lord Keeper : 
the dream of early ambitiou, fostered perhaps hy Elizabeth’s royal 
lips, was realized. There still remained, however, an Alp beyond 
> all these Alps — the Lord High Chancellorship; and that too was 
obtained on the 4th of January, 1618. Here, as in all the other 
cases we have mentioned, the mau was worthy of the offico: but did 
not, unhappily, obtain it because he was worthy. The ready pliancy 
with which he could previously promise James to make the post sub- 
servient to the sovereign's will and pleasure, had doubtless much 
more to do with Ills success. James even, it should seem, was a little 
uneasy lest he should carry his sycophancy to unnecessary lengths ; 
for in his advice to Bacon at the time he placed the seals in his 
hand, he told him not 44 to extend the. royal prerogative too far.” 
This, for J&mes, is rich indeed. Let us now pause a moment to 
glance at Bacon’s position at the commencement of the most event- 
ful year of his life — a year, indeed, so eventful, all things considered, 
perhaps hardly any other man’s life affords. He had now obtained 
the highest honour the State could give. His literary reputation 
was established, and steadily advancing, though his great work was 
yet to appear. Once more he was in the home of his father, and 
residing there in the enjoyment of higher rank and magnificence 
thau that father had known. It was also, as we have seen, his 
birthplace ; it was a scene in every way calculated to hold one of 
jthose solemn birthday-festivals from which as from a height men 
generally are uncustomed to look back on the past, to gaze forward 
into the futuro. And few suph birthdays have been seen as that of 
Bacon at York House (Fig. 1846), when he celebrated his sixtieth 
year, amid a splendid galaxy of genius and talent, and rank, and 
wealth, and power. Ben Jonson was one of the guests— and a 
delighted one, as he had taken care to record in some of lus verses. 
Vol II. 


All things, he says, seemed to smile about the old house— “the 
fire, the wine, the men,” — and Bacon seemed to him the mos 
enviable of mankind. He was 

England's High Chancellor, the destined heir. 

In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair, 

Whose oven thread, the Fates spin round and ftdl. 

Out of their choicest and their whitest wool. 

And now, huving achieved all those personal objects on which he 
lmd so long set his heart ; having dazzled the eyes of his contem- 
poraries with the splendour of his abilities, his success, anrl the 
magnificence of his tastes and modes of life, which made York House 
remind many of York Place and its owner (Wolsey), he next 
addressed himself to a task that was to make him appear even still 
more illustrious in the eyes of posterity. The same year that beheld 
his elevatiotj to the Chancellorship, and the holding of the feast on 
his sixtieth birthday, the 22nd of January, beheld also the publi- 
cation of his immortal work, the ‘Novum Organum. 9 What a 
lesson to those who would achieve reputation is afforded by the 
growth of that production ! It was, in strict truth, the labour of 
a lifetime. Even “ whilst he was commorant at the university, 
about sixteen years of age (os his Lordship hath been pleased to 
impart to myself), he first fell into the dislike of the philosophy of 
Aristotle; not for the worthlessness of the author, to whom he 
would ever ascribe all high attributes, but for the unfruitfiilness of 
the way, being a philosophy (as his Lordship used to say) only 
strong for disputations and contentions, but barren of the production 
of works for the life of man. In which mind lie continued to his 
dying day.” (Dr. Eawley, Bacon’s chaplain and biographer.) 

The rejection of the old system was, very naturally, accompa- 
nied by a desire for a new one, which, step by step, year by year, 
Bacon proceeded to build, undiverted by the pressure of his weighty 
business, unseduced by the reputation that his other writings from 
time to time brought him. One illustration of the man of genius, 
in his glorious workshop, we must give : — Twelve separate times 
was the ‘ Organum ’ copied, in consequence of the constant revi- 
sion it underwent! When the book was published, it realized 
what the ardent young author had, some forty years before, said to 
himself it should be ; and therefore then called it — 44 The greatest 
birth of time.” 

Bacon, if he was not the author of the Inductive Philosophy, 
was the first to unfold it ; to show its infinite importance, and to 
induce the great body of scientific inquirers to place themselves 
under its guidance. (Professor Playfair.) He turned the attention of 
philosophers from speculations and “contentions” upon remote ques- 
tions, and fixed it upon those productive of works for the benefit of 
“ the life of man.” He first showed philosophy its proper objects, the 
promotion of human happiness and the alleviation of human suffering. 
The key to this philosophy is contained in the famous aphorism that 
commences the 4 Novum Organum — “ Man, who is the servant 
and interpreter of nature, can act and understand no further than 
he lias, either in operation or In contemplation, observed of the 
method und order of nature.” In the same work Bacon observes, 
“ Men have sought, to make a world from their own conceptions, 
and to draw from their own minds all the materials which they 
employed ; but if, instead of doing so, they bad consulted experience 
and observation, they would have had facts, and not opinions, to 
reason about ; and might have ultimately arrived at the knowledge 
of the laws which govern the material world.” Truths these, that 
may be justly called divine, as calculated to teach us the nll-impor- 
tunt knowledge that nature, which is but the visible manifestation 
of the Deity, is, and must eventually appear, harmonious in its 
working; and that the discords of human life are the result of 
ignorance of its laws. In the few sentences we have quoted, Bacon 
has given us a solid foundation for the erection of that greatly 
improved and infinitely happier state of being, that men in all ages 
have dreamed of. 

With the publication of the 4 Organum ’ Bacon’s life should have 
ended. How different then had been our views of him I less true, 
unquestionably — perhaps less useful, but a thousand times more 
satisfactory and gratifying. About the time to which we refer, 
rumours flew abroad impeaching the integrity of the Lord Chancellor. 
Soon after, the rumours were strengthened by the fact that a Com 
mittee of the Lowei House (which, for the first time, was begin- 
ning to undertake the correction of popular abuses with a high 
hand) began to inquire into the proceedings of the law courts, aud 
ended by recommending proceedings against the Lord Chancellor : 
“a man endued with all parts, both of nature and art, as that 
I will say no more of him, being not able to say enough.” So 
spake Sir Robert Philips, who reported for the Committee to the 
Lords. There were laid to Bacon’s charge by the Commons no 
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leas then twenty-two distinct nets of bribeiy and corroption. The 
prosecution was encouraged by the king and Buckingham! as the 
latter wanted the seals for his minion, Bishop Williams. 

' Here is one of the cases: — 

▲ gentleman named Aubrey, who had been almost ruined by 
expenses and delays in the course of a suit in Chancery, was advised 
by some of the hangem-on of the Chancellor to make him a present. 
The unfortunate suitor had not the means, but obtained a hundred 
f Om A* with great difficulty from a usurer ; and Bacon received the 
sum thus gained, some of his dependents assuring the gentleman 
that all would go well. He relied on these promises, which proved 
deceptive. “A killing decree " plunged him in despair, and he 
exposed the whole transaction. This example may suffice; but 
there were worse cases even than this one. Bacon could not deny 
them. And so “ this poor gentleman, mounted above pity, fell 
down below it ; his tongue tiiat was the glory of his time for elo- 
quence (that tuned mo many sweet harangues), was like a forsaken 
harp hung upon the willows, whilst the waters of affliction over- 
flowed the banks. And now his highflying orations are humbled 
to supplications, and thus he throws himself and cause at the feet of 
his judges before he was condemned/' (Sir Arthur Wilson.) He 
said, he understood some justification had been expected from him, 
but the only justification he should make should be out of Job : 

“ I have not hid my sin, as did Adam, nor coucealed my faults in 
my bosom." Extenuating circumstances he left to their “ noble 
thought," and submitted himself wholly to their “ piety and grace." 
This to them as judges ; but addressing them os peers and prelates, 
he also told them a story out of Livy, to show that the questioning 
of men in eminent places hath the same effect as their punishment : 
adding, “My humble desire is, that his majesty would take the 
seals into his hands, which is a great downfall, and may serve, I 
hope, in itself, for an expiation of my faults." A distinct confes- 
sion to all the charges specially brought against him was required, 
and Bacon did not refuse it. lie felt he had fallen so low already 
that lie could hardly fall lower. A deputation waited on him, to 
know whether this second complete acknowledgment was his volun- 
tary act. lie replied with tears, “ It is my act — my hand — my 
heart. Oh, my lords, spare a broken reed." His prayer was so far 
granted, that he was excused from publicly appearing in court to 
hear the judgment passed ou him, — a fine of forty thousand pounds, 
imprisonment in the Tower during the king’s pleasure, incapability 
in future of any office of state or seat in parliament, and banishment 
from within twelve miles of the court. The king’s object being 
to degrade him from his position, the other parts of his sentence 
were eventually remitted. And thus Bacon bode farewell to the 
court, where it had been fortunate for his fame if lie had never 
come. 

And what was the secret impulse to the commission of all this 
guilt, so likely from the first to bring with it all this degradation 
and ruin of one who should have been in all things, as he was in 
much, one of the noblest of God’s creatures ? — The weakness, too 
common with men of genius and taste, an unbounded love of mag- 
nificence, that cannot stoop to square its wants with its means. Iti 
the cases to which we refer, and we confine our observations solely 
to these, it matters little what the amount of attainable wealth 
is, it will still bo found insufficient. Double the income to 
day, the expenditure will be trebled or quadrupled to-morrow. 
During the latter years of Bacon's life ho possessed, even in his 
adversity, an income of 25001. a-ycar ; yet when ho died he was 
22,000/. in debt. He was himself thoroughly conscious, when too 
late, of his error. One day, while the charges against him were in 
process of examination, as he entered his house, the superbly-habited 
menials rose to receive him. Sit down, my masters,’’ was the 
bitter remurk, “your rise has been my fall." It was the same 
year (1618) that witnessed the elevation to the Chancellorship — the 
prosperous birthday— the publication of the work, hardly overrated 
in being called the greatest birth of time — that also witnessed the 
charges of corruption, the humiliation, the fall, and the punish- 
ment. 

It is pleasant to be able to reflect that a world of goodness must 
have existed after all in Bacou’s heart and mind, or lie would not 
have kept so many friends by his side at such a crisis. We are 
told, that as Prince Charles was returning from hunting, “he 
espied a coach, attended with a goodly troop of horsemen and on 
inquiry learned that these horsemen were friends of the Chancellor, 
escorting him voluntarily* to his retreat at Gorhambury. Charles 
smiled, and said, “Well, do what wo can, this man scorns to go 
out like a snuff." 

After a short and fitful fever of ambitious hopes to regain bis 
position by constant prayer and flatteries, directed to the prince just 


named, among otbew, Bacon trying that as “ Ms father fee king 
had been his creator, so he his con, would be his redeemer," ho 
settled down into peace at last, hi the. quiet and lovely solitudes of 
Gorhambury, near St. Albans (Pig. 1867), where his fhther had 
built a splendid mansion. Scientific pursuits, an# the society of bis 
friends, became thenceforth everything to him. H obbe s, then a 
young man, was among his friends end ardent admirers. Bacon, it 
is said, “ was wont to have him walk with him la MsdeUoate groves, 
when he did meditate ; and when a notion darted into his lordship’s 
mind, Mr. Hobbes was presently to write it down, and bis lordship 
was wont to say that he did it better than any one eke about him : 
for that many times when he read their notes, he scarce understood 
what they writ, because they understood it not clearly themselves." 
(Aubrey’s ‘ Lives of Eminent Persons.’) The manner of Ms death 
liad a kind of poetical fitness and beauty about it. Travelling, says 
Aubrey, in his carriage, when snow lay on the ground, Lord Bacon 
began to consider whether flesh might not be preserved by snow as 
well as by salt. lie determined to make the experiment, and, alight- 
ing at a cottage near Highgate (Fig. 1857), bought a hen, and 
stuffed it with snow. This so chilled him, that he could not return 
home, and went to the Earl of Arundel’s house at Highgate. The 
earl was absent, and the domestics in charge of the place, while 
intending to show Lord Bacon every respect, unfortunately put him 
into a damp bed, which decided his fate. He died in a few days, 
having previously written a letter to the Earl of Arundel, in which 
he compared himself to tlio elder Pliny, “ who lost his life by tiying 
an experiment about the burning of Mount Vesuvius." Bacon 
adds, that his own fatal experiment “ succeeded excellently well." 
In his will lie wrote, “ For my burial, I desire it may be in St 
Michael’s Church, St. Albans ; there was my mother buried, and 
it is the parish church of my mansion-house of Gorhambury, and it 
is the only Christian church within the walls of old Verulam." 
This church is drawn at the foot of the localities in the engraving 
(Fig. 1857). In the same document also occur these impressive 
words — “ For my name aud memory, 1 leave it to men’s charitable 
speeches, to foreign nations, and the next ages.’’ Bacon’s faithful 
friend and secretary, Sir Thomas Meantys, erected a monument to 
liis memory (Fig. 1860), and was himself buried at his feet. 

Two or three other eminent men of James’s reign may be here 
noticed ; and among them the author of what has been styled “ one 
of the most extensive works of the kind which the history of the 
civilised world can anywnere furnish. 1 question, 9 ’ continues the 
writer of this passage, “if the celebrated aqueducts in ancient 
'Borne equalled in magnitude, most assuredly not in extent, the 
beneficial effects of this undertaking.’’ The work thus spoken of 
is the formation of the New lliver by Sir Hugh Middleton, the 
subject of Jansen's noble picture (Fig. 1855). Here again is enforced 
the truth of which wo have spoken in our notices of Bacon, that 
the bearing up against, in order ultimately to triumph over, diffi- 
culties and disappointment, is one of the conditions of the accom- 
plishment of any great undertaking, and in itself forms to our mind 
a greater and more truly glorious thing than the special object 
achieved can possibly be. He began in 1608. He had to bring* 
his river from tnc springs of Chad well (Pig. 1858) and of Amwell, 
in Hertfordshire, by a circuitous way that extended an ordinary route 
of nineteen miles to thirty-eight ; he had to deal with every variety 
of soil, “ now oozy and muddy, and now rocky and hard,’’ and with 
all kinds of surfaces, so that whilst one while he had to make his 
trench descend thirty or forty feet, in other places “ it required a 
sprightful art again to mount it over a valley in a trough between 
a couple of hills, and the trough all the while borne up by wooden 
arches, some of them fixed in the ground very deep, and rising in 
height above twenty-three feet." He had to make innumerable 
drains, sewers, and bridges ; he hod to do all this when mechanical 
and engineering science were far below their present state; he 
had at the same time to soothe jealous and influential persons along 
his route, who could be soothed, or oppose them by every mesne in 
his power, when nothing but sturdy opposition would do; he had 
to complete all by a given (short) time ; lastly, and worst of all, 
he had, in addition to his other dtpO&Uies, to contend against a 
lack of funds ; and that cause stopped him when nothing alee could, 
and when he had thrown bis own Splendid fortune, without a sigji 
as to its fete, into the undertaking, end had induced friends to do 
the same. The city, to its disgrace be it said, refits* i*e help him ; 
and then King James did ; not, be it observed, from any absurdly 
Quixotic desire to aid in a work that should be a gidry to his reign, 
but because he was admitted to a share of all fee profits that 
were fo the end to be realised. Middleton wee not mistaken in 
that view, although unhappily for him, the prosperity of fee New 
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Biver Compuf dated from a period many yean later than he had 
antieipatrd. It waa only in tin nineteenth year after completion 
(1618) that any dividend wae declared ; Oat dividend amounted to 
juet Ilf. 19*. Id. per chare. ▲ chare haa «»"<«> that n™ cold 
dor 14,000/. Still there ie reccon to hope that Bit Hugh (he waa 
knighted by Jamea— one of the 4nr enpijaplai of the king’s wisely 
conferring that honour) lived to ea»«id to Am in ftr* brief time 
the auooem of the great work of hta Hfc. 

The death a? Moot Heavy wee the mime efmkhig to notice 
one of the most genuine poets of 8cotl*nd,*nd^ Hint tad best of 
that country ubo composed ia pave end classic English, namely, 
William Drummond of Hawthornden (Figs. 1861, 1868), irho 
wrote on elegy on that prince, which MUton afterwords partly 
imitated bt * Lyeidis, 1 and which no km an authority than Ben 
Jonson pronounced u all good.” Five yean later, the same emi- 
nent dramatist honoured Drummond by going to Scotland on 
foot to visit him, and staying at Hawthornden three weeks. 
The soene of that memorable visit is m poetical as heart could 
desire. It still remains littk changed. The house is very ancient, 
and exhibits all the picturesque variety of mullioned windows, 
olustered chimneys, and gable roof. It is planted on the edge 
of a tremendous cliff of limestone, from which another cliff is 
divided only by the river that flows between. Both are richly 
covered with woods. On the face of one of the precipices is a 
ledge leading to a hollow cavern, containing an old tablp and a 
seat. Here Drummond composed the 1 Cy pr es s Grove, 9 after a dan- 
gerous flt of illness. The rock contains other nooks still more 
singular. There are four small rooms, excavated, according to 
tradition, before the time of Wallace and Bruce, Vho found shelter 
in them during their distresses. Two ore dark, and one is lighted 
by a hole in the wall, which appears externally as though a stone had 
merely fallen out by accident. It is a long and toilsome descent to 
the river, but the view there obtained richly repays the trouble. Its 
passage is romantically obstructed by fidlen rocks, more or less hid 
in the stream, which chafes and bubbles and brawls, as if endued 
with a living spirit. The purple heath is everywhere conspicuous 
among the foliage of trees, bushes, and wild plants, that clothe every 
recess of the lofty and overhanging rocks. Such is and was Haw- 
thornden, where Drummond was born, wrote, lived the greater 
port of his lifetime, and died in 1649. His fine sensibility seems 
to have been at once his bliss, his inspiration, and his hone. Love 
and Sorrow formed the wings of his Muse. His betrothed died on 
the eve of their wedding-day, and the melancholy induced in oon- 
sequenoe was poured out in song : — 

Do not disdain, dear ghost, this moriflost 
And though I miss not pillars to thy praise, 

Hy offerings take, let this for me suffice, 

Xy heart a living pyramid 1*11 raise ; 

And whilst kings* tombs with laurels flourish green, 

Thine shall with myrtle and these flowers be seen. 

Later in Ufo his feelings were strongly engaged in the cause of 
Charles I«, sad he exerted his literary talents in his favour. The 
.execution of Charles, after Drummond had been compelled to supply 
hia quota of men to serve against him, plunged the poet again into 
a melancholy, and shortened his days. The moral of the history of 
this too tender end unworldly spirit Drummond has himself given: — 

Love, which is here a care 
That wit and will doth mar ; 

Uncertain trace, and a most oortain war ; 

A shrill, tempestuous wind, 

Whioh doth disturb the mind. 

And, like wild waves, all our designs eommove; 

Among those powers above 
. V Whioh see their Mhker'staoe, 
r? : .‘ It a contentment is, a quiet pesos, 

. ■ jkpbasm void efgriet a constant rest, $ 

Eternal joy, which nothing can molest 

Inigo Jonmfr first patron was William Earl of Pembroke (Pig. 
1862), who, charmed with his talent for drawing, sent him abroad 
to study. On the Continent, Jones found himself in a new world ; 
he became a follower of Palladia, and sought to ascertain the ele- * 
ments of ancient art, and to apply them with taste to modern wonts 
and usages. The old orders of architecture were as yef utterly 
unknown to his countrymen, so were the Italian modifications of 
them, except as mere ornaments. He resolved to introduce Italian 
art on the principles of Palladio into England — by which he 
created here a new epoch. Twice Jones visited Italy, } pursuing 


his studies there, conversing with its groat men, and exploring its 
ruins. In the interval between these visits he was at the court of 
Christian IV. of Denmark, or inventing those famous masques 
with Ben Jonson for the amusement of the court of James, which 
have shed the charms of poetry and imagination over what was in 
many respects one of the moot unpoerical and unimaginative of 
courts. Subsequently the dramatist and the architect quarrelled, 
and “ Surly Ben 99 was severe upon him in the satirical characters of 
In-and-in Medley and Lantern Le o the r h ead. Jones's ohief offence 
seems to have been his having prospered In the world, and the 
satire wounded most the hand that penned it. 

The feme of Inigo Jones has been rendered immortal by his 
designs for the erection of a new royal palace (Tigs. 1889, 1890), 
that would have been the grandest in existence hod it been finished 
according to the plans that have been bequeathed to us, bating some 
errors which have crept in most likely from the hands of those who 
have issued the designs since their author 9 * death. Throe years 
after James’s accession he hod removed the 41 old, rotten, slight- 
builded Banqueting House 99 erected by Elisabeth at Whitehall, 
and in its stead built another “ very strong mid stately, being 
everyway larger than the first: there were also many fair lodg- 
ings new builded and increased. 99 In 1619 this “ feir Banqueting 
House ” was consumed by fire, and then Inigo Jones was employed 
to design the new palace in question. Its proposed dimensions were 
startling : the exterior buildings were to have measured 874 feet 
on the east and west sides, 1152 feet on the north and south, and 
there were to have been seven courts within. The Ttanqit«.*»ng 
House (Figs. 1915, 1916) was the only port the artist was allowed 
to finish ; but he could not have left us a better evidence of what 
he meant the whole to become. The following note is published 
by Pennant from Walpole, as showing the trifling pay which was 
given to Jones whilst engaged in superintending the erection of 
the Banqueting House : — “ To Inigo Jones, surveyor of the works 
done about the king’s houses, 6s. 4d. per diem, and 461. per aim. 
for house-rent, a clerk, and other incidental expenses. 99 Even oil 
such a scale James could not support the expense ; and James’s 
successor lived in too troubled times to undertake so vast a work. 


In drawing to a close our notices of the reign of James, we may 
make a few observations upon the personal character of that 
monarch. The many different aspects under which we have had 
occasion to look at him, bring out in strong relief the chief traits of 
his character. Such are his constitutional timidity— his unmanly 
love of favourites — his utter want of feeling, not only for them when 
he was tired of them, but for bis nearest and dearest relatives, witness 
his conduct to his mother — his busy, meddling, prying propensities — 
his abilities, which ore generally acknowledged— -his want of pru- 
dence and dignity, that mode even his best friends secretly ashamed 
of him— his taste alike for true magnificence, as shown in the 
delightful masques of Whitehall, and for empty show, os ia mode 
evident in the numerous pageants and processions by water (Fig. 
1845) and land (Fig. 1854), in which we find him so often engaged 
—his appreciation of eminent men, such os Shakspere, Bacon, Ben 
Jonson, Jones, shared, however, it must be owned, by men of the 
calibre of the king’s “ philosophical poet, 99 William Alexander, 
Earl of Stirling (Fig. 1856) — bis insincerity, of which the Catholics 
hod especially painful evidence— and, lastly, his despotic words, 
principles, and acts, which, falling like seed upon the hearts and 
minds of the people of England, gave birth, like the teeth of Cad- 
mus, to a most portentous progeny of armed men, mutually bent on 
each other’s destruction, in the time of James’s son and successor. 
To complete the picture of this sovereign’s character, however, we 
must add a few words upon the lost feature of it — his love of 
despotism ; and upon some traits not yet noticed, relating to his 
personal and mental tastes. When Christian IV., King of Denmark, 
paid a visit to England in 1606, a feast was given to James and 
him at Theobalds (Fig. 1843), by Cecil. Two feots may suffice to 
show the spirit of these domestic enjoyfteuts under the eye of the 
British Solomon : both monarchs got so drunk, that James hod to 
be carried to his bed by his courtiers ; whilst Christian, on the way 
to his room, missed his proper route, and found the way into the 
apartments of the Countess of Nottingham, whom he insulted in 
the grossest manner. The effects of such examples were truly 
lamentaUlc. An eyewitness of this veiy entertainment says — 

“ Men^/ho had been shy of good liquors before, now wallowed in 
beastly delights ; the ladies abandoned their sobriety, and were seen 
to roll about in intoxication,” (Harrington.) As to the traits of 
the king’s mental tastes that we have not yet mentioned, it would 
be unpardonable to forget James the author, in James the anything 
else. And such an author ! the variety of whose writings ore os 
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remarkable as their extent Waa he not at one time 44 a prentice 
lathe- divine art at poesy ?” Did he not at another time have such 
“ fruitful meditations ” on a part of the Revelation of St. John, that 
he could not keep the results from the world ? Was not his name 
one of the literary strongholds of the believers in witchcraft, and 
of those who opposed the introduction of tobacco? Was he not, in 
fine, the historian and expounder of his own life, and government, 
and views, in his publications on the Go writ* Conspiracy, the 4 Laws 
of Free Monarchies/ the ‘Apology for the Oath of Allegiance,’ the 
‘ Remonstrance for the Right of Kings/ and the 4 Discourse of the 
Manner of the discovery of the Powder Treason? Jt would be 
superfluous, after this, to speak of James’s learning, or the displays 
of it that he so delighted in. And here let us notice what we may not 
have another favourable opportunity for so doing — the greatest act, 
all things considered, of his government — the translation of the 
Bible, which was begun and completed under his auspices, and really 
suggested, to his credit be it said, by himself. Early in his reign a 
conference of divines of different opinions had been held at Hampton 
Court (Fig. 1851), in which much was said of the imperfection of 
the then existing translations. “ I wish,” observed James, “some 
special plans were taken for a uniform translation, which should be 
done by the best learned in both universities, then reviewed by the 
bishops, presented to the privy council, and, lastly, ratified by royal 
authority, to be read in the whole church, and no other.” The 
suggestion thus made was caught up, and carried out in the spirit 
and manner proposed. Forty-seven of the best biblical scholars 
undertook the great labour of love, who presently divided themselves 
into six classes, each undertaking a portion of the Scriptures. The 
system then pursued was admirably calculated to develop individual 
ability and clicck individual biases or errors. Each member of a 
class translated the whole of the portion set apart to his class ; then 
the class met, and revised as a body their separate versions. One 
general version was next agreed ijjkjii by the class, which was sub- 
sequently revised by each of the other classes. Two of the classes 
sat at Cambridge, two at Oxford, and two at Westminster. It 
should be observed, however, that the translators were not left, as 
perfectly free as they should huve l>een, in order to produce a 
perfectly accurate and faithful translation. They were directed to 
make as few deviations as possible from the Bishops’ Bible, then the 
one in common u«** ^'id they were to keep in the old ecclesiastical 
words — such as church: both circumstances that theological dis- 
putants of more zeal than learning should bear in mind when they 
battle upon the narrow ground of single sentences, phrases, or even 
as is often the case, upon single words. Three years were spent in 
the undertaking — namely, from 1607 to 1611. Among the few 
men engaged who have obtained any great celebrity for their other 
writings or lives, was included the admirable Bishop Andrews, 
whom we have mentioned in an earlier part of the work as buried 
in St. Mary Overies. The Bible thus completed was printed by 
Robert Barker in 1611. 

The further illustration that we wished to give of James’s charac- 
ter cannot be better conveyed thau in a passage from one of liis 
speeches, delivered at Whitehall to the members of both Houses 
of Parliament. We must premise that, they had declined to vote 
sufficient funds to support James’s extravagant expenditure; and 
when Cecil attempted to supply the deficiency by imposing duties 
on various kinds of merchandise on flic authority of mere orders in 
council, they became at once clumomus in their complaints of the 
illegality, and resolute in their determination to put a stop to it. 
And now for the speech: “Kings are justly culled gods,” said 
James; “for that they exercise a manner or resemblance of divine 
power upou earth ; for if you will consider the attributes of God, 
you shall see how they agree in tlie person of a king. God hath 
power to create or destroy, to make or unmake, at his pleasure ; to 
give life, or send death ; to judge all, and to be judged nor account- 
able to none ; to raise low' things, and to make high things low, at 
his pleusure ; and to God lioth soul and body ure due. And the 
like power have kings : they make uud unmake their subjects ; they 
have power of raising and casting down, of life and death : judges 
over all their subjects, and in all causes, and yet accountable to 
God only. They have power to exalt low things, and abuse high 
thiuga, and make of their subjects like men of chess — a pawn to 
take a bishop or a knight, uml to cry up or down any of their 
subjects as they do their money. And to the king is due both the 
affection of the soul and the service of the body of his subjects.” 
All that might be very true : but the Commons decidedly objected 
to the earthly divinity’s taxing currants and broadcloth. 

There vac one, however, who listened to all these assertions of 
the right divine of kings with a deep couviction of their truth ; and 
whilst perhaps impatient at their broad and straightforward avowal, 


was secretly determined, when his time should come, to proceed with 
greater subtlety and determination in the same path, and doubting 
not but his efforts would be attended with greater success. That 
was Prince Charles, the heir-apparent to the throne. And at last 
the time — too often, we fear, anxioudy looked for by princes m 
Charles’s position — did come ; his father died at Theobalds on the 
8th of April (new style), 1625 ; and before the breath was well out 
of his body, his successor heard (no doubt with a kindling of the 
blood that no grief could overpower) the Knight Marshal proclaim- 
ing Charles I., King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland. 
Charles’* life seems to have been prolific of omens: perhaps the 
most striking of them all was the blunder made by this Knight 
Marshal, Sir Edward Zouch, who, accordiug to the letter- writer, 
Howell, called Charles the rightful and dubitable heir; but he 
was set right by Mr. Secretary Conway, and then said indubitable.” 

At first the usual promise, though in fainter tones, was given by 
rumour, of the future excellence of the King. His father’s funeral 
was magnificently conducted (see our engraving of the Lying in 
State, Fig. 1870) ; and many saw in that circumstance a devoted 
son's pious care. Then, too, the court buffoons and jesters were 
dismissed ; and the courtiers, awed by the example of their head, put 
on an air of decorum, which was refreshing to the eye, if too super- 
ficial to excite any deeper sentiment. The zealous piety of the 
young monarch was loudly spoken of; and one supposed evidence 
of it received with peculiar gratification by many — he was to drive 
awuy all recusant Papists. Lastly, he was to 'pay the debts of his 
father, mother, and brother, even at the cost of disparking some of 
his parks and clmccs. There was one awkward fact to counter- 
balance ull this supposition : he might perform these good things ; 
but in the mean time he had taken to the councils of the sovereign 
the profligate friend of the prince — Buckingham; the “Steenie” 
who had accompanied “ Baby Charles ” in his romantic expedition 
to Spain some years before, in order that he might see and converse 
with his proposed bride, and prevent the delays of the diplomatists. 
That match was hardly broken off, before a treaty with France was 
negocialed for the hand of Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis of France. 
Only three days after Charles’s accession, he ratified the conditions 
of the treaty, and sent Buckingham to bring the Queen home to her 
future subjects. Charles met her at Dover Castle. “The King 
took her up in his arms, kissed her, and talking with her, cast down 
his eyes towards her feet (she seeming higher, than report was, reach- 
ing to liis shoulders), which she soon perceiving discovered, and 
showed him her shoes, saying to this effect 4 Sir, I stand upon mine 
own feet. : 1 have no help by art. Thus high I am ; and am neither 
higher nor lower!' She is nimble and quick, black-eyed, brown- 
haired, and, in a word, a brave lady.” (Fig. 1878.) The couicur 
de rose that beautifies all new governors in the eyes of the governed 
gave Henrietta Maria so many charms, that they even made her— a 
bigoted Catholic, with some twenty-nine priests and other reli- 
gionists of her persuasion in her train — appear as half ready to 
embrace Protestantism. All these misconceptions were but too 
soon to be removed. Charles, it was found, had all liis father’s 
political and religious views, with tulents and meuns peculiarly his 
own to promote them; whilst, as if to throw fresh elements of dis- 
cord into affairs already but too full of them, his Queen, so far from 
becoming a convert to the episcopal notions of her husband, or the 
growing puritanical ones of a large portion of the people, exhibited 
her atiachme.it o the creed of her fathers in modes more ostentatious 
than was necessary, or could be warranted by any abstract desire to 
maintain the rights of conscience. Whitehall swarmed with Catholic 
priests, and Catholic friars ran in and out the Queen’s private chamber 
with a licence that w f as somewhat unseemly, to say the least of it. 
Here was cause enough to make Charles odious in the eyes of Pro- 
testant England, had there been nothing else to excite divisions 
between them. 

% The whole religious policy of our government was based upon 
tire principle that it alone professed the truth, and that other 
religionists, basing their faitii upou falsehood, were to be dealt with 
in ihe severest repressive spirit. And yet the head of that govern- 
ment, who was bound to enforce laws against the Catholics which 
would have appeared cruel beyond measure even to those who 
originated and approved of them, if they had not been satisfied they 
were ji| at and necessary on the ground above stated, this King, 
the chief of a Protestant League, had married a Catholic ! Either,' 
then, irien thought he liad no frith in the principle upon wliich 
these repressive laws were based, and every penal punishment 
inflioted through their operation was frightfully unjust, and Charles 
at the same time a hypocrite to profess to believe an them ; or he had 
knowingly committed a great outrage upon, his conscience, and the 
consciences of the people of England, for mere puipoees of st ate 
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expediency ; and at tfie came time given a heavy blow to the very 
existence of such laws for the future the Queen a Catholic, how 
could Charles carry on the persecution of Catholics? Had the 
people then known all, they would have been indeed exasperated. 
Charles had actually sworn to the French King not to enforce these 
penal laws. But here — and thus early — came into play one of 
Charles's chief characteristics, one upon which he much valued 
himself, and which, in the end, led him in all probability to the 
scaffold — his skill in management ; in other words, his insincerity 
and double dealing. So when, as if to test him, his first parliament 
conjured him to put these laws in execution, — instead of stating what 
he had- pledged himself to, lie returned a gracious answer, which 
was necessarily, therefore, a deceitful one. Such was the state of 
feeling when Charles was crowned, amid ceremonies as remarkable 
for the punctual performance of all due splendour and solemnities 
as for the absence of everything like popular enthusiasm. Let us 
now glance at two or three incidents that may serve to show the 
practical effect of Charles's conduct and views upon the conduct 
and views of his subjects. 

It is the opening of the second session of parliament, and Charles 
in person addresses the members in a short speech, remarking that 
he is no orator, but desires to be known by his actions. Here- 
with he refers them to the Lord Keeper, Sir Thomas Coventry. 
Sir Thomas, duly warmed by the consideration that he is the King’s 
mouth-piece, expatiates upon the condescending goodness of the 
King, in actually admitting, nay inviting, his subjects to conference 
and counsel with him. The Commons listen, and immediately after 
proceed to divide into sections and standing committees, in order to 
canvass grievances, and bring the King’s favourite, the detested 
and incompetent Buckingham, to punishment. Sixteen capital 
abuses are presently charged against him, including monopolies, 
prodigality, and malversation ; and, above all, the illegal levying of 
the duties of tonnage and poundugc, without the consent of parlia- 
ment. Sopie recent degradations of the English flag, by unsuccess- 
ful expeditions on sea and land, are also laid at the door of the 
u great delinquent.” Charles sees an impending petition for im- 
peachment, and anticipates it by a message. “ I must let you know, 
that I will not allow any of my servants to be questioned among 
you, much less such as are of eminent place, and near unto me,” 
&c. Again the answers are startling — the stoppage of the question 
of supplies, and more vigorous progress with the accusation against 
Buckingham ; and again Charles sends to the House. 1 le is growing 
'heated and impatient. Words of fearful and dangerous import art* 
spoken to the Commons by the Lord Keeper, conveying threats that 
disobedience will be followed by dissolution. Two members are also 
required to lie punished lor their insolent discourses in the House.. 
To prevent, the possibility of mistake, Charles himself once more 
addresses the Commons, bidding them reinemlier that parliaments 
are altogether in his power for their calling, sitting, or dissolution ; 
and repeating the threat of how he will use that power, if they do 
not please him. What answer now? The Commons retire to de- 
liberate ; they lock the door of the House to keep out all intruders, 
and place the key in their Speaker’s hands. The business grows 
too serious to la? continued, for the present at. least ; so the King 
• draws back, in order again to advance by another inode, — concilia- 
tion ; but the Commons remain firm, and Buckingham is impeached. 
Immediately after the failure of this attempt to prevent the Com- 
mons from fulfilling one of the most important of their duties, the 
King subjected himself to a similar defeat in a quarrel with the 
Lords, caused by his arresting one of their members on some paltry 
pretence. The Lords asked for hint once, twice, and then stopped 
all business until their request was granted. Charles was obliged 
to give him back to the House out of the Tower. Yet scarcely 
had he recovered from the first sting of that humiliation before he 
arrested two members of the Lower House, Elliot and Digges, with 
no other effect than again to be compelled to give them up, by the 
Commons also refusing to proceed with any business till satisfiic- 
tion were given. The impeachment of Buckingham proceeded. 
The charges were made, even the defence was begun, when a mes- 
sage, still more decidedly menacing, was sent down demanding a 
subsidy without delay or condition. The Commons immediately 
proceeded to prepare their answer; and that preparation was an 
answer to Charles. He dissolved the Parliament — his second in two 
veavs — and before it had passed a single act. I 

And now the country learned what were the “ other resolutions ” 
Charles had threatened to take. He and his favourite deleted all 
their skill and energy to the business of raising supples f for the 
one wanted money, and was apparently not unwilling to test the 
extent of his power in raising it; and 'the other naturally grew 
more and more devoted to his master, as he saw that fur was his 
Vol. Hi 


sole defence from the attacks of the people's representatives. So 
duties were levied upon imports and exports ; exactions connected 
with the religious dissentients from the Established Church were 
rigorously enforced ; voluntary loans were sought, and Loudon was 
especially honoured by a demand for 120,000/. All these not suf- 
ficing, forced loans on a gigantic scale were adopted, on the pre- 
tence of assisting the Protestant cause in the Low Countries. Every 
person was to contribute according to his rating in the late subsidy, 
and to be paid out of the next ; — a hopeful prospect ; yet those who 
refused were imprisoned, if rich ; marched off to serve in the unity 
or navy, if poor. Among the former was John Ilampden. These 
were but unhappy subjects for Charles to have fo talk over with his 
third Parliament, when lie would think proper to summon it ; and 
matters were made worse by the failure of unother of Buckingham’s 
foreign expeditions, that for the relief of Rochelle; yet he still pro- 
ceeded to add fresh subjects of grei vance, even to the very last, 
moment. The writs for a third Parliament were issuer] in January, 
1G28, and it was to meet on the 17th of March: in that short 
interval the King managed to do three things, all most damaging to 
hip cause. He sent out commissioners to collect more money, and 
to inform the people that the meeting of Parliament would depend 
upon their success ; but was obliged to recall them on account of 
the general excitement. He then imposed some new mercantile 
duties on his own authority, which the very judges were obliged to 
declare illegal; and so there too, he was compelled to retrace his 
steps. Lastly he entertained the plan of bringing over some thou- 
sands of foreign mercenaries, which, reaching the cars of the people, 
roused them to such a pitch of excitement, that they determined to 
send to the House men more decidedly democratic than before. So 
that in effect Charles had, as compared with the state of things 
during the previous session, prepared more and weightier causes of 
quarrel for the consideration of a much more hostile and determined 
Parliament. It. was that Parliament, which the Ix>rd Keeper thus 
addressed : “If this” (the grant of supplies) “be deferred, neces- 
sity and the sword may make way for others. Remember his Ma- 
jesty’s admonition; I say, remember it.” It was that Parliament 
also which, with such men as Sir Thomas 'Wentworth and Pym 
(Fig. 1887), Coke, Elliot, and Seldcn, at its head, wrung from Charles 
a document tlial may he ranked, in practical importance, with our 
old Magna Cliartn — we refer to the famous Petition of Right. 
Its essentials may be thus described : commencing with a reference 
to the statute of Edward I., which declared that no tollage nor aid 
could be levied without the consent, of Parliament; and with a 
similar reference to the Art of the 25th year of Edward III., which 
declared that theneefot ward no person should be compelled to 
make any loans to the King; and to other laws of the realm, 
making provision against benevolences : they proceeded to complain 
of the recent violations of nil those unquestioned laws, and of the 
imprisonment nrnl injuries inflicted upon those who had refused to 
submit. Invoking Magna Charta, they then continued to show 
that by that charter it had been enacted that no freeman should 
suffer in person or property, except hv the lawful judgment of his 
peers ; and yet divers persons had been of late imprisoned without 
§ any cause, shown, and when they had been brought before the justices 
by writ of habeas corpus^ had been detained by Charles's special 
command and returned to prison, still without any charge being 
made against them. Lastly, omitting some minor matters, they 
complained of the establishment of martial law among the troops 
destined for the continental wars, which they probably had a fear 
might be only a preparatory step to the declaration of martial law 
over the people at large, and which they alleged, already had been 
the instrument of much injustice. They ended by praying that all 
these practices should cease. And after some ineffectual attempts 
to evade giving his decided sanction, ( liarles found himself com- 
pelled to assent. And thus one of the greatest and most bloodless 
victories was achieved for the people of England. The Commons 
immediately gave tin? King five subsidies, and for a moment all 
looked well. It was but for a moment. A warm remonstrance 
from the Commons to the King, on the subject of Buckingham’s 
conduct, again offended him. But a still more important question 
arose. It appears that he had secretly determined to keep the 
power of levying the tonnage and poundage duties, which had not 
been expressly mentioned, but by implication, founded on their 
character and the recorded opinions of Parliament, which were 
virtually included in the Petition of Right. ■ If but one single tax 
were left free from the control of the people's representatives, not 
only was the principle violated, but who could tell but that an able 
and determined sovereign, like Charles, might ultimately manage to 
make that tax, like Aaron’s rod, capacious enough to swallow up all 
the others? So while the Commons orepared to pass the bill 
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those duties for a year, they also prepared a There m^t have bate lueh of ^ eaffly rooted honest conviction 
against the King’s previous conduct in levying them as well as much Ahat was abou tCharles, to have 

without their consent. That remonstrance Charles did not choose enabled him to devise and e^AeM^ ^ carry *put his gigantic 
to deceive; he suddenly prorogued the House. And the mighty seheme of sovereignty, involvings as it did, the guidance of menV 
Questions at issue were again left in a state calculated to stir and spiritual as well as temporal interests, in opposition to the views 
inflame men’s minds to a height so dangerous, that we can only and principles of a great majority of their number. One who had 
understand the King’s oonduct by supposing that he had seen from had less faith in “ the divinity that doth hedge in a king/’ would 

the first their true meaning and antagonism, and was determined to not have ventured so much in the endeavour* to establish that faith 

try to decide them at any cost in his own way. as the practical rule for all the great business of the state ; one 

Buckingham, however, was no longer to aid him in this task, who had had less courage would at all events have been content to 
A new expedition, that was to reverse all former defeats, was set deal with such mighty difficulties piecemeal. But Charles, true- 
on foot to relieve the Protestants of Rochelle, and Buckingham ever true — to that absorbing passion and belief of his life, and 
departed to take the command. He rested at Portsmouth on his thinking, perhaps rightly, that he could not deal as he wished with 
way; and there, as he was leaving his lodging (Fig. 1880), sur- one alone, without in the mean time compromising in some degree 
rounded by a crowd of French refugees and others, he was stopped his presumed right to deal with the other, determined to stand or 
for a moment in the liall by one of his officers : at that instant a fall by the idea of a sovereignty that should be in power and irre- 

knife was plunged into his heart. The unhappy man had just sponsibility on all questions — “ one entire and perfect chrysolite.” 

strength to draw it forth, stagger, and fall, with the word “ villain !” Hie memorable coadjutor and advisfcr in the religious warfare he 
on his lips — and that was all. A mightier power than the Commons undertook was Laud, a man of whom it was said at the university, 
— Death — had at once impeached and punished him. No. one saw that he was “at least very Popishly inclined," and who had already 
the blow given, nor knew the hand from which it had come. The given earnest of his fitness for Charles’s purposes by his journey to 
Frenchmen were suspected, and, in the bustle and horror, and indig- Scotland with King James, for the purpose of modelling the Scottish 
nation of the time, were in great danger. Presently many of Church after the fashion they had devised both for it and the 
Buckingham's officers and others catrie rushing into the house. Church of England. On the death of Buckingham, Laud became 
crying — “ Where is the villain ? Where is the butcher ?” A the King’s chief minister. A notice of two among the various 
man then walked calmly forth from the kitchen of tin* house, where remarkable religious movements made by him in that capacity may 
he had been standing unnoticed, and said, “ I am the man ! — here form a fitting parallel to the notices already given of the political 
I am!" It was with great difficulty that he was saved for further movements of the reign. 

inquiry, from those who would have cut him down upon the spot. Whilst Charles was doing his best to put down democracy. Laud 
He had anticipated that fate, and prepared accordingly a written with equal zeal, and with as little discretion, set to work to put 
explanation, which was found fastened inside his hat. It contained down Puritanism. Let us see how. Alexander Leighton, the 
these words : — “ That man is cowardly and base, and deserveth not father of the celebrated Bishop, a man lacking temper, but learned 
the name of a gentleman and soldier, that is not willing to sacrifice and able, published an ‘Appeal to Parliament, or Sion’s Plea 
his life for the honour of his God, his King, and his country. Lei against Prelacy." The book, directed against the Queen and the 
no man commend me for the doing of it, but rather discommend Bishops, was “ disrespectful, fanatic, and in some respects brutal 

themselves as the cause of it; for if God had not taken our hearts but instead of leaving him to the operation of the ordinary law, if 

for our sins, he had not gone so long unpunished. — John Felton.” his offence was so bad as properly to come within the verge ef law. 

The assassin proved to be a gentleman by birth, and a soldier by he was called to the Star Chamber at Westminster (Fig. 1884), a 

vocation. His chief motive appears to have been a conviction that place that now began to rise into a bad eminence, and there exa- 

Buckingham was so shielded by the royal favour that the punish- mined. lie pleaded honestly and with proper submissiveness, that 

ment he (Felton), in common witli the people at large, believed lie had offended through zeal, and not through any personal malice, 
he deserved, would never be inflicted ; therefore lie took it into his The sentence was degradation from the ministry, public whipping 
own hands. As the news flew abroad, it is worthy of note in what a in the Palace Yard, the pillory for two hours, an ear to be cut off, 
different spirit it was received by those who were very fast becoming a nostril slit, and a brand inflicted on one cheek of S. S., meaning 

two parties — the king and the people. The last greeted Felton with Sower of Sedition. In what, a state the hearts and minds of the 

blessings ns he passed along the road on his way to the Tower. , men must have been who could thus exhaust their ingenuity to heap 
Charles was at church, 44 when Sir .John Ilipixvlcy came into the torture upon torture — injury upon injury — we leave our readers to 
room with a troubled countenance, and without any pause in respect judge. That was Laud’s way of teaching men how to love his 
of the exercise they were performing, went directly to the King and church. But will it, can it be believer], that after all these barba- 
whispered in his car what hail fallen out. llis Majesty continued rities were executed, and before the wounds were healed, this 
unmoved, and without the least change? in his countenance, till unhappy man was again dragged forth to punishment; again 
prayers were ended, when he suddenly departed to his chamber, and whipped — pilloried — his other ear cut olf— -his other nostril slit, 
threw himself upon his bed, lamenting with much passion, and with his other cheek branded? — Or that when all was over, that the 
abundance of tears, the loss he had of an excellent servant; and victim was sent back to perpetual imprisonment? Need we 
the horrid manner in which lie had been deprived of him ; and 4 he wonder at any institution or any rneri being swept away at last by 
continued in this melancholic discomposure of mind many days." a people like the English, when such wns the state of things-— such 
(Lord Clarendon.) It appears that Charles’s self-control on the the powers that were sought to be consolidated among them? As 
first receipt, of the fatal news, deceived many of those worthy per-, we have before had occasion to allude to Prynne (Fig. 1887), who 
sons who look at all things upon the surface; they even said the soon joined Leighton as a fellow-sufferer, we shall for the present say 
accident was not very ungrateful to him, as ridding hirn of so un- no more of him, but shift the scene of our inquiries to Scotland, 
popular a minister. It was a great mistake, and did the King gross On Sunday, the 23rd of July, 1637, dense crowds of people 
injustice. Whatever we may think of Charles the king, there are were collected round the church of St. Giles, in the Tron-Gate, 
but few points of view in which Charles the man does not Appear Edinburgh (Fig. 1886). A bold experiment was to be tried; 
estimable ; a deep, warm, generous nature seems to have been ever the imposition of a new Liturgy upon the Scottish churches 
exhibited by him to those he loved. . generally, and St. Giles’s was the first place where the new service 

Some it appears, acting upon this mistake, hoped to thrive by was to be performed. The archbishops, the bishops, the lords of 
the detraction of Buckingham ; and they got their reward. It has session, and the civic magistrates, were all present by command, 
been noticed by Lord Clarendon that from that time forward The dean opened the service-book and began to read, but his voice 
Charles “admitted very few into any degree of trust who had ever was overpowered by the cries and exclamations of indignation and 
discovered themselves to be enemies to the Duke, or against whom abhorrence that arose. The Bishop of Edinburgh, the appointed 
he had manifested a notable prejudice.” He paid the Duke’s debts, preacher for the day,- stepped into the pulpit, and spoke earnestly 
buried him in Westminster Abbey, and took his wife and children to the congregation of the holiness of the place. c The storm now 
under his protection. Felton was of course executed. One of the burst out with greater fury, and from clamour the people pie* 

great causes of the Civil War, the difference between the King ceeddd to violence: a woman threw a stool with such force that 

and the people as to who should possesss the right to tax, which * it would probably have lulled the bishop upon the spot, but that it 
meant, ‘in other words, who should possess the right to govern, was at rested in its course. Sticks were now praduee4f .anlfllones.and 
arid whether Englishmen should or should not enjoy political liberty, dirt ^ere seen flying thickly about. Some cried 41 Down with the 

being now, we trust, made sufficiently dear, we pass to another, priests of Baal !” j>thexs “Apape! a pape !” jmd 4 “ Anti-Christ !” 

which involved the equally if not more momentous question of And .still more menacing voices woo distinguished, uigingthe 
religious liberty. . peoplq to «Ttespple Mm!” “Stone him 1” , The Ardddshop of 
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Sti Andrews ahdother eminent persons interfered with no better 
success: they wc re repelled by curses. At last the provost and 
the bailies cleared the church of some of the more violent, and 
then * again was the service attempted, and with great difficulty 
carried through. But on leaving the church the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh Was thrown down by the multitude, and nearly trodden to 
death. • Biot upon riot followed, and still the new Liturgy was 
forced down the Scottish people’s throats, until the end was, the 
formation of the great National Covenant, whereby the subscribers 
undertook to maintain their old form of worship — the Presbyterian 
— at every hazard. Such was the success of the new League, that 
before the end of April (1638), “ he was scarce accounted one of 
the reformed religion that had not subscribed to this Covenant, 
and 1 . the church and state were divided into two names, of Cove- 
nanters and Non-Covenanters : the Non-Covenanters consisting 
first of papists, whose number was thought small in Scotland, scarce 
exceeding six hundred ; secondly, some statesmen in office and 
favour at the time; thirdly, some who, though they were of the 
reformed religion, were greatly affected to the ceremonial of Eng- 
land, and Book of Common Prayer.” (May.) These last three, 
and comparatively unimportant classes, Charles and Laud made 
friends of — the first, comprising all the rest of the nation, they 
changed into determined enemies. There wanted but union between 
them and the Puritans and patriots of England, to combine the 
greater portion of Charles’s English and Scottish subjects in reso- 
lute opposition to his darling measures, and circumstances were 
powerfully tending to create that union. The Scotch were the first 
to appeal to anns, and single-handed, against him ; but as if they 
could not have enough of difficulty to contend with, Charles and Laud 
lost no time in England in driving matters to suclhan extremity, as 
that the best men among its ]Hitriots saw no other resource than to 
imitate and aid their northern brethren. 

We have already noticed one of the religious victims of the Star 
Chamber : we may now mention one of the political also. In 1038, 
about the very time that the Scotch were in a state of insurrection, 
John Lilburne (Fig. 1932) and John Warton were summoned to 
the Star Chamber, for unlawfully printing and publishing libellous 
and seditious books : and, which was supposed to enhance the crime, 
the having printed such books in direct opposition to a recent decree 
by Laud, that placed the press under a liccnscrsliip : another step in 
the eventful career that was to conduct both minister and sovereign 
to a little-dreamt -of conclusion. When desired to take an oath lo 
answer the interrogations of the court, both prisoners refused; 
Lilburne observing that no free-born Englishman ought to tukc it, 
not being bound by the laws of his country to criminate 1 Jiim^lf. 
It was this speech that caused Lilburne to be subsequently known as 
“Free-born John.” Persisting in their refusal, the Lords of the 
Star Chamber ultimately committed them to a confinement, in the 
Fleet until they should conform, fined them 500/. each, and directed 
that they should procure sureties for their good behaviour before 
enlargement. This would have been severe enough in all conscience 
for an offence of which there is no evidence that it was really an 
offence at all ; but it would have lacked consistency with the puiiis>li- 
ment passed on the religious “ seditiouisls ” before mentioned. So the 
court took care to preserve its consistency by torturing one of the 
two new prisoners; of course the one whose bold and enthusiastic 
language was so especially objectionable to the authorities of the 
Star Chamber. There was no need to repeat, the exact punishment 
of Leighton or Prynnc : Lilburne could be very well punished by 
directing that he should be whipped from the prison to the pillory, 
and thence back to the prison. It was a punishment shrewdly 
calculated to break down by its degiadiug associations the spirit of 
the victim, and ■ keep others like him from following his example. 
It did not prove successful, however. The pillory was fixed as far 
as possible from the prison — namely, at Westminster, between the 
Palace-yard and the Star Chamber ; and through all that distance, • 
we are told, Lilburne was “smartly whipped.’* Yet whilst lie was 
thus whipt at the cart, and stood in the pillory, lie uttered many 
bold speeohes against tyranny and bishops, &o. ; and when his head 
was in the hole of the pillory, he scattered sundry copies of pamphlets 
(said to be seditious), and tossed them amongst the people, taking 
them out of his pockets ; whereupon the court of Star Chamber, 
then sitting, being informed, immediately ordered Lilburne tl be 
gagged during the residue of the time he was to stand in the pillory, 
which wan done accordingly; and when he could not speal, he 
stamped with hit feet, thereby intimating to the beholders he vjbuld 
still speak were his mouth at liberty.’* On return to the Fleet 
he was placed as directed, withironson bis hands and legB, m the 
want “where thebUseat andtneauest sprt of prisoners'” were <*used 
to be put.” A fire, however, broke out in the prison, and thinking < 


Lilburne, in his desperation had caused it, there was a cry raised 
by the citizens who lived in the adjoining narrow streets, of 
“ Release Lilburne, or we shall all be burnt.” Jn consequence^ 
“Free-boni John” was removed by the warder to a place wherejw* 
he could at least get a little air. 

There were now no parliaments in England. Charles lmd met 
his latest in 1629; and from that period up to 1640 no successor 
was summoned. The king, therefore, was governing by the mere 
exercise of his own will ; or as he termed it, by his prerogative. 
Taxation, as well as everything else, of course depended upon his 
pleasure. The subjugation of the constitution was for the time 
complete. But such a state of things could not last for ever# All 
courage was not confined to the Houses of Parliament. At length 
the long-stifled fiainc burst out in connection with the resistance 
of a man whose name all parties have sinee spoken of with respect, 
and whom most have delighted to honour — Hampden. One of the 
taxes levied by Charles was denominated ship-money. This, in 
1636, Hampden refused to pay ; and other freeholders of his parish 
— Great Kimble, in Buckinghamshire — followed his example. The 
crown lawyers were ordered to proceed. The cause was tried in 
Michaelmas Term, 1637. The whole of the judges were present 
on the bench. Hampden’s advocates chiefly relied upon Magna 
Chart;!, and the famous statutes of the first and third Edwards before 
mentioned ; and above all upon the Petition of Right, which 
Hampden had helped to secure for the country. In answer, the 
court advocates did not hesitate to take their stand oil the pre- 
sumption that the monarchy of England was art absolute 'monarchy 
— that the power of the King was, above all law, and statutes, and 
parliamentary devices. “This power,” it was urged, “is not in 
any way derived from the people, but reserved unto the King, 
where positive laws first began,” & c. So sjK»kc Charles’* attorney- 
general Ba tikes. Ami if men's eves were not clearly open before 
as In Charles’s purposes, there was at all events, no possibility of 
mistaking them now. Here was at once presented by this trial the 
theory and the practice of despotic government. But. the judges, 
reversing the wholesome customs of our day, went beyond, instead 
of seeking to moderate, the statements of the advocate. Justice 
Berkeley, referring to the position assumed by one of Hampden’s 
counsel, llolborne — the sovereign could take nothing from the 
people without the consent of the representatives — said : “Mr. 
llolborne is utterly mistaken therein. The law knows no such 
kiiig yoking policy. The law is itself an old and trusty servant 
of the King’s; it i» liL instrument or means which he uses to govern 
his people by.” Still it was a portentous business; and the judges 
hesitated and talked, and talked and hesitated, through three terms; 
and at last one judge, Crokc, boldly spoke out — The thing wus 
illegal. lie lmd from the first had misgivings ; but had silenced 
them, from a dread of the consequences — ruin to himself and family. 

It is dclighful to reflect upon the influence that brought him back 
to the path of duty. It was his wife’s, who, whilst fully aware of 
his danger, strengthened him to encounter it. “ She was,” says 
Whitelock, “a very good and pious woman ; and told her husband 
upon this occasion, that she hoped he would do nothing against his 
conscience for fear of any danger or prejudice to him or his family ; 
ami that site would be contented to suffer want or any misery with 
him rather than be an occasion for him to do or say any thing 
against his judgment and conscience.” The example was infectious. 
Justice Hutton took up his post beside Justice Crokc. Judgment 
was finally entered against Hampden in June, 1638; but. whatever 
moral effect might have been produced by a unanimous decision of 
the judges was utterly lost as it was. The money became more 
difficult to collect than ever. 

Wentworth, subsequently Earl of Strafford (Fig. 1887), who 
now shared with Laud the chief business of the government under 
Charles, seems to have been so great an admirer of the whipping 
discipline, that he would have even had Hampden whipped ! “ Mr. 

Hampden,” he writes to Laud, “ is a great brother [Puritan], and 
the very genius of that nation of people leads them always to oppose, 
both civilly and ecclesiastically, all that authority ever ordains for 
them. But in good faith, were they rightly served, they should be 
whipped home into their right, wits; and much beholden they should 
be to any that would thoroughly take pains with them in that sort.” 
There is tolerable proof that Strafford seriously meant what he said 
in this pfussage — perhaps had actually advised it; for he again 
writes : — “ In trutli 1 still wish Mr. Hampden, and others to his 
likeness, were well whipped into their right senses. And if the rod be 
so used that it smart not, I am the more sorry. 9 ’ The poet Burns 
has finely observed upon the effect that would be produced could we 
see ourselves as others see us : we may vary and somewhat differently 
apply the thought inpbserring~-Cpi ! that our statesmen could but 
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see themselves u posterity will see them ! However, they did not 
whip Hampden, nor did they do what most likely he was prepared 
for — send him 1 to the T ower to j°* n h** dear Eliot, who, for 
his patriotic conduct, was dying by inches from sickness in hopeless 
imprisonment. 

At last Charles, having exhausted all the modes of raising money 
that even his notions of prerogative could suggest, determined to 
tty once more a imrliamciit. This was in 1640 s eleven years after 
the dissolution of the previous parliament. What he could have 
hoped from this proceeding it is difficult to conceive. Every 
grievance that the men of 1629 had complained of, existed for tlie 
contemplation of the men of 1640, but in an infinitely more aggra- 
vated shape; and surrounded by hosts of other grievances that 
made even the former almost insignificant in the comparison — as 
for instance, the gigantic grievance of Charles's having governed 
altogether for so long a period without parliaments. As we 
remember this, and the treatment received by all who had opposed 
the arbitrary proceedings of the government, whether in political 
or religious matters, we may understand the general state of feeling 
that prevailed in the new House of Commons. In three weeks it 
shared the fate of its predecessors. But already Charles was 
loginning to experience the more serious consequences of his 
policy. The Scotch, who had taken up arms against liim some 
time before, actually entered England in the same year ; and in his 
straits a fifth parliament was called — his hist— the ever-memorable 
Long Parliament. Its first act was to conclude the union, of 
which we have before spoken, with the Scottish insurgents ; and at 
once it was in the possession of a power before which the Kings 
sank, for a time* helpless. Charles was formally stripped of all his 
objectionable prerogatives, by a scries of enactments ; and as to his 
chief advisers, Laud was sent to the Tower, which lie was only 
to be released from in order to mount the scaffold four years later; 
whilst Strafford was at once attainted, found guilty, and executed. 
The day of retribution had indeed come at last. The most con- 
spicuous -of the men who promoted the proceedings against both 
Strafford and Laud was Pym (Kig. 1887), one of the greatest of the 
mauy great men this eventful time produced. 

But though bent for a while by the first violence of the storm, 
nothing could be farther from Charles’s thoughts than a real resig- 
nation to the will of the country. He began gradually to prepare 
for the terrible conclusion that lmd been so long foreseen by men 
of all parties, even by those who dreaded to express it in words — 
a Civil War. It matters little on which precise question the war 
broke out at last; had not the Militia Bill which reposed the 
military power of England in the hands of the Parliament— been in 
dispute, something else would. The real issues remained as of old 
for decision - should tliere.be a constitutional or a despotic govern- 
ment in England and as the Parliament could not yield without 
undoing all they had done, and incurring eternal infamy, and as 
Charles would not, there was nothing left but the sword wherewith 
to determine the mighty controversy. Anil both parties prepared 
to use that weapon as effectually as possible. Charles issued his 
commissions of array, inviting or enjoining all men to bring him 
money, arms, and harness, for which he pledged as security* his 
forests and parks, and agreed to pay Interest at the rate of eight jut 
cent. ; whilst, on the other hand, the Parliament commanded all 
'persons to put in cxccutiou the ordinances it had previously made 
respecting the militia. Each jwirty was obeyed by its respective 
adherents, and England presented almost suddenly the aspect of a 
universal camp. Everywhere were exhibited the musters or 
marching of troops, the carrying to ami fro of military stores, the 
hurrying of noblctuen, gentlemen, citizens, and yeomen, to join 
the king at York, when* he first took up his position, or to swell 
the numbers of the military array for the Parliament, sit the head- 
quarters of the county to which they respectively belonged, in 
looking generally at the supporters of the two belligerents, it 
appears that the more prosperous, civilized, and commercial portions 
of the community stood for the Parliament ; and those which pos- 
sessed less of these characteristics, for the King. Tims, whilst 
in the county of Derby the Parliament had hardly a single adhe- 
rent of note, London was enthusiastic in its favour, collected an 
army from among its own citizens, and opened a kind of public 
treasury for the receipt of gifts, to which ** not only the wealthiest 
citizens and gentlemen who were near dwellers, brought in their 
large bags and goblets, but the poorer sort, like that w idbw in the 
Gospel,. presented their mites also; insomuch, tliat it was a common 
Jeer of men disaffected to the cause, to call this the thimble and 
bodltia army.*' The time was to come when the bravest and skil- 
fullest troops of Charles were to find the thimble and bodkin had 
changed somehow into weapons that they vainly contended against. 


One of the first movements of the Royalists, before the war had ac- 
tually broken out, was an attempt to obtain pogqcsslon of the strong 
fort of Hull (Fig. 1892), a place of gnat strength and importance. 
But the governor, Sir John Hotham, though he*i fating as to which 
power he should obey, found that his own son and his officers were 
decided Parliamentarians, and jealous and watchful of himself. So. 
Charles was defeated in obtaining quiet possession of the place, 
and, beiug without ammunition, was unable to force it. As he was 
retreating in bad spirits, he was revived by the news that Ports- 
mouth had declared for him, with Colonel Goring, a deserter .from 
the Parliament, at its head. At that time the first virtual decla- 
ration of war, though still not assuming war’s formal shape, may be 
said to have been nmde by Charles, by a proclamation requiring all 
men who could bear arms to repair to him at Nottingham by the 
25th of August. And there, at the time named, “ the Standard 
was erected about, six of the clock in the evening of a very stormy 
and tempestuous day. The King himself, with a small train, rode 
to the top of the castle hill; Varney, the Knight-Marshal, who 
was standard-bearer, carrying the standard, which was then erected 
in that place with little other ceremony than the sound of drums 
and trumpets. Melancholy men observed many ill presages about 
that time. There was not one regiment of foot yet brought thither, 
so that the trained bauds which the sheriff had drawn together were 
all the strength the King had for his person and the guard of the 
stundanl. There appeared no conflux of men in obedience to the 
proclamation. The arms and ammunition were not yet come from 
York (sec our engraving, Fig. 1891), and a general sadness covered 
tiie whole town. The standard was blown down the same night it 
had been sent up, by a very strong and unruly wiud, and could not 
be fixed again in a day or two, till the tempest was allayed. This 
was the melancholy state of the King’s affairs when the standard was 
setup.” (Lord Clarendon.) 

The chief Royalist commander next to Charles was his nephew 
Prince Rupert, a brave and able, but exceedingly rash officer, who 
did Charles more liarm than good, by bringing the feelings aud 
practices of the mere soldier of fortune into a contest where men 
were fighting for the most ]>art from a consciousness of its over- 
whelming necessity, and were inclined to do nothing in hate, but all 
in honour, and who were least of all prepared to become plunderers 
or banditti. On account of his unscrupulous conduct in these 
matters, Prince Rupert became known as Prince Robber among the 
English people. The supreme command of the Parliamentary troops 
was conferred on the Earl of Essex, whom we have in au earlier 
page mentioned as the sou of Elizabeih’s favourite and victim, and 
as the youthful husband of the equally youthful lady who was after- 
wards known as the profligate Countess of Somerset. It was on Sun 
day, the 23rd of October, 1642, that the combatants first met fairly 
in the field of battle at the base of Edgchill, in Warwickshire. The 
Royalists occupied the hill. Charles was there in person, arrayed 
in complete armour (Figs. 1882, 1883), and acted as his oWn com- 
mander-in-chief. The brave veteran soldier, the Earl of Lindsay, 
was called the chief general beneath the King ; but disgusted, with 
Prince Rupert’s insolence, lie regarded himself only as the possessor 
of the nominal diguify, and therefore placed himself, pike in hand, 
at the head of his own regiment. The Royalists were the most 
numerous, the Parliamentarians the strongest in ordnance. For 
some hours the combatants gazed on each other, as if reviewing the 
past and the future, recalling the recollections of the one, and medi- 
tating on the awful possibilities of the other ; and os if such con- 
siderations, though it must not shake long-fixed resolves, still made 
(Midi unwilling to incur the reproach of firing the first battle gun. 
At last the Parliamentarians, who were compelled to take the 
initiative, on account of the position of their antagonists, fired their 
artillery twice, and, it is said, towards that part where the King was 
reported to be.' The Royalists returned the fire, then descended 
the hill, and, surrounding the King’s standard, advanced. The 
9 Parliamentarians rushed forward to charge them, and the chock of 
cm mounter so loug looked for — yet so much dreaded — was experienced 
at last. The Royalists repulsed their assailants, and Prince Bupert 
then dashed forward with his cavalry, from the right wing, upqiu 
the Parliamentary troops opposite, commanded by Sir James Ram- 
say ; broke and dispersed it, and followed the fugitives right out of 
the ffield, as far as a neighbouring village, where his troops — 
admirable soldiers ! —began to plunder. In the mean time, the right 
win£ of the Parliamentarians, under Sir William Balfour, made a 
chaise upon the Royalists that was equally suceesfful; and then, 
avow ing Rupert's childish eagerness, fell back Upon the main body 
readi again for ££tiv% operations. Ess ex now sent forward two 
regiments of foot to attack the Royalist foot that surrounded the 
standard of Charles— a severe struggle took place* neither could 
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advance) and neither would retreat, until Balfour again charged in 
the RoyaJkt rear, and with such effect that Charles presently saw 
.ib main body— the defenders of his standard— routed, and hurrying 
precipitately down tho hill, and the standard itself captured. Hero 
too fell Ms best officer, the Earl of Lindsay, who, mortally wounded, 
was taken prisoner with his son, and Colonel Vavasour. Sir 
Edward Varney was also killed ; he was a gentleman who was 
understood to have been engaged on that side not for any good 
opinion of the cause, but “ on the point of honour.” The battle, 
however, was not won ; for tho Royalists rallied on tho top of the 
hill, of which they continued to keep firm possession. Just then 
Prince Rupert returned, flushed with conquest and booty — to find 
that the Royalist army had been well-nigh ruined through his absurd 
conduct, and to experience a tremendous attack from the forces 
which he had probably thought were by this time scattered to the 
winds, before he could replace his soldiers in their old position. In 
this indecisive way ended the first battle of the Civil War, and at 
a cost of no less than four thousand lives. The spot where so much 
precious blood was poured forth was known as the u Vale of the 
Red Horse !” No wonder that there were men, such as the able 
and eloquent Sir Beiijumin Rudycrd, who still earnestly hoped for, 
and strove to effect an accommodation ; and they were so far suc- 
cessful as to obtain a suspension of hostilities on the part of the 
Parliamentarians. And how did Charles use tho opportunity ? — 
Why, he attempted to surprise London : conduct that can only be 
characterized as exhibiting very bad faith, to speak of it in the 
mildest terms. The attempt was only defeated through the heroic 
courage of a small body of troops posted at Brentford, under Colonel 
Hollis, who, notwithstanding the immense disparity of numbers, kept 
their ground until the gallant regiment of Lord Bmqke, and the still 
more famous one known as the Green Coats of Hampden (enrolled 
by himself from among his own tenantry and friends, and trained 
by himself), came up, when the three regiments, supporting eaeli 
other, completely stopped the way. The excitement in the metro- 
polis was very great : “ All that night, the city of London poured 
out men towards Brentford.” The Parliament, in its indignation 
at the trick that had been played them, voted that they would neven* 
again enter into any accommodation with Charles ; but, excusable 
as the resolution was, they were too wise in the end to keep it, but 
remained up to all but tlie lost 'moment prepared still to treat. But 
it must never be forgotten that it was these tricks, that were so often 
occurring, and the general insincerity of Charles’s behaviour, that 
induced men finally to adopt the conclusion that no terms could be 
safely made with him. . 

Passing over a multitude of incidents, such as the siege of 
Reading (Fig. 1893) by Essex, which was taken in ten days— the 
general skirmishing war in the north, where Fairfax, as yet a young 
man, was fast rising into reputation as a Parliamentary officer — we 
must pause to notice an event connected with one of the many 
Royalist excursions from Oxford (Fig 1896), where the King had 
established his head-quarters. 

The event in question was one of the saddest of the Civil 
War, being no less than the death of the* brave and patriotic 
Hampden ; and at a time, too, when many persons, dissatisfied with 
the slow progress making under Essex, were hoping to see Hampden 
raised to the chief command. On the night of the 17th of June, lie 
was posted at Watlington, where an alarm reached him that. Rupert 
was in the neighbourhood. lie immediately despatched a message 
to Essex, advising him to send troops instantly to stop the passage 
of the bridge of Chiselhampton, the route that the Royalists must 
take in order to recross the Cherwell on their way back to Oxford : 
and then he immediately hurried forward to seek the Prince, and 
engage him. The combatants met among the standing corn of 
Chalgrove Field, and a fierce and bloody struggle took place, in 
which Hampden, whilst in the act of charging the enemy, received 
two carabine balls in the shoulder, which broke the bone, and 
lodged in the arm. Bending his head in agony over the horse's 
neck, he left the field, and turned to go to his father-in-law’s house, 
which was in the neighbourhood, but the way was blocked by 
‘‘Rupert's troopera; so he determined to go to Thame. And there 
lie died, after six days of intense suffering ; which did not, however, 
prevent him from writing letter after letter to urge the Parliament 
to exhibit a more resolute and active spirit ; and to the comnmnder- 
in-chief to beg him to correct the errors to which he (Hailpden) 
had fallen a victim— mid, by concentrating his army for the Apport 
of the metropolis, set at defiance Rupert's flying excursions, f t was 
buried in the pariah chnreh of Hampden (Fig. 1898), hisVGreen 
Goafs fell owing him bare-headed, their anAs reversed, their fcnsigns 
and drums muffled, and singing the while the Ninetieth Paal Ji. The 
grief, and indeed alarm, of the Parliamentarians, at the lorn of such 
# Vol. II 


I a man was most signal. And this blow was followed by another 
I equally calculated to depress their spirits— the defeat of their army 
in the north by the Royalist Earl of Newcastle. But a man of whom 
as yet little notice had been taken by the nation generally, an 
officer in the Parliament’s army, now began to emerge from the 
comparative obscurity of his position. 

Sir Philip Warwick, a Royalist, speaking of the House of Com- 
mons at the commencement of the Long Parliament, says—' u I 
came one morning into the House well clad, and perceived a gen- 
tleman speaking (whom I knew not) very ordinarily apparelled ; 
for it was a plain doth suit, which seemed to have been made by 
an ill country tailor ; his linen was plain, and not very clean ; and 
1 remember a speck or two of blood upon his little band, whidi was 
not. much larger than his collar; his hat was without a hat-band; 
his stature was of a good size; his sword stuck close to his side; 
his countenance swollen and reddish ; his voice sharp am) un tunable ; 
and his eloquence full of fervour.” Such was Oliver Cromwell, 
before confidence in his powers, derived from the test of experience, 
and the influence of the* lofty position he attained, had conferred 
upon him that majesty of demeanour which characterised him in 
his later days, and which is so strongly impressed upon his portraits 
(Figs. 194fi, 19J3). Cromwell now came upon the scene, and 
quickly the aspect of affairs changed. The mere military men of 
the day must have been strangely bewildered by his successes. lie hail 
had no previous experience in warfare ; had not made it his study ; 
had no particuliar taste for it : then, too, he was a man of a mature 
age, forty-three, and could no longer be supposed to possess that 
plastic quality of mind which readily adapts itself to an entirely 
new state of things. But, however inexplicable, the facts were 
not to be denied, that it was he who trained his own regiment info 
such a state of military perfection that the bravest and most 
skilful Royalist troops where unable to compete with it ; that it was 
lie who 'checked the victorious arms of the Earl of Newcastle; 
scattered to the winds the levies that were coming to the Earl’s 
assistance; gained the victory near Grantham; and saved the 
Parliamentarian general. Lord Willoughby, from destruction at 
Gainsborough ; and all in the course of his first and brief campaign. 
At that point he was arrested by superior numbers, and compelled 
to retreat, and for a time we hear little more of Oliver Grom well. 

Tracing the merest outlines of the succeeding events, we may 
state that the war now rapidly spread all over the country ; the 
Queen raised the spirit of the loyalists of the west of England by 
her presence among then. ; the Karl of .Newcastle was, as we have 
shown, promoting (’harles’s cau*>e with marked success in the north; 
whilst the King himself, taking up his head-quarters at Oxford, and 
rendering his position there as strong as a complete circle of 
fortifications could make it (Fig. 189,3), encouraged his friends, and 
kept, at bay his enema s, through all the midland districts. Among 
the many other advantages that attached to Charles’.** residence at 
Oxford, was one that no doubt, he* hoped much from, namely, that 
while keeping the metropolis in check, he might by some sudden 
movement obtain possession of it. One not very creditable attempt 
of the kind we have noticed. To prevent all danger of another, 
th# Londoners, who seem to have gone heart and soul with the 
Parliament, set to work to erect, defences: May. ihe Parliamentary 
historian, says, “ The. example of gentlemen of the best quulity, 
knights and ladies, going out with drums beating, and spades and 
mattocks in their hands, to assist in the work, put life into the 
drooping people.” So that, in a space of time that seems hardly 
credible, twelve miles of entrenchment were finished, encircling the 
entire capital, and studded at intervals throughout with bulwarks, 
horn works, redoubts, and batteries.* We cannot resist the pleasure 
of noticing a defence of another kind, made* by the poet. Milton, 
then resident in Loudon. His fortification was the following noble 
sonnet written 

When the Assault was intended to the City. 

Captain, nr Colonel, or Knight in anus, 

'Whoso chance on tlivso defenceless doors may w ixe. 


* We subjoin a list of tl.ngo in explanation of tho pltin (Fig. 1907) 1. Gravel 
Lane, a bulwark ; 2. Whitechapel Hoad, a homworlc; 8. Near Brick Lane, n 
redoubt; 4. Hackney Hoad, Shoreditch, a redoubt; 6. Kingsland Road, Shore- 
ditch, a redoubt ; G. Mount Mill, h battery and breastwork ; 7. St. John Street, 
a battery and breastwork ; 8. Islington Pound, a small redoubt; 9. New River, 
Upper Pond, a largo fort with bulwarks ;* 10. The hill east of Bluckmary's hole, u 
battery and breastwork ; 11. Southampton House, now tho British Museum, two 
batteries and a breastwork ; 12. Near St. Giles's Pond, a redoubt ; 13. Tyburn 
Rood, a small fort ; 14. Oxford Road, now Oxford Street, by Wordour Street, n 
large fort ; 15. Oliver's Mount, a tonall bulwark ; lG.Hydo Park Comer, a huge 
fort ; 17. Constitution Hill, a small redoubt and battery ; 18. Chelsea Turnpike, 
a court of guard ; 19. Tothill Fields, a battery and breastwork ; 90. Vauxholl.u 

t uadrant fort ; 2L St Georg*’* Fields, a fort : 22. Blackman Street a large fort ; 
8. Kent Street a redoubt. 
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and Car a time the eau*e of the Parliament Buffered' in vaiiota way* 
from them; but chiefly in the »pirit of indecteion that thcro 
difference# appear to have inspired in the minds of the iniUtary 
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If dead of honour did tlioo over please, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 

Ho can roquite thee, for ho knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as theso. 

And he cau spread thy name o'er land and seas, 

Whatever dime the sun’s bright circle warms. 

T/ift not thy spear against the Muses' bower : 

Tho grout Emathian conqueror did spnro 
The house of Findnnw, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground : and tho repeated air 
Of awl Electro's poet Jmd tho power 
To stive the Athenian wulis from ruin bare. 

Happily no opportunity was afforded of testing tho efficiency of 
the poets defences. Charles saw it was useless to make any attempts 
upon London. 

The battle fought at Newbury (Fig. 1900), near which is Doiiuing- 
ton Cast ic, the supposed residence of the poet Chaucer, was a serious 
blow to the Royalists; fifteen hundred of them fell, with an unusual 
number of officers of rank, among whom was the universally-lamented 
Lord Fulkland, the King’s secrctaty of state. A still weightier cala- 
mity for Charles was the complete union of the Scotch Covenanters 
and English Parliamentarians that took place in 1013, when the 
National Covenant of the Scots merged into the “ Solemn League 
and Covenant’* of the two kingdoms. And one of the modes 
adopted by Charles to meet this most formidable combination 
that of bringing over Catholic troops from Ireland lo aid him — was 
calculated to do him more harm than good in a country where the 
chief mass of his supporters, as well ns the entire liody of his 
opponents, had a great horror of “ Papists.” But the main body 
of the Irish recruits had scarcely been six weeks in the country 
before Fairfax fell upon them, killed two hundred, and made 
prisoners of fifteen hundred ; and thus summarily settled the 
question of Irish interference. But Charles had to sutler the 
additional mortification of hearing that many of his own English 
troops in the north had refused to fight for him, on hearing of the 
Irish arrangements ; and that one Royalist, Sir Edward Deering, 
had in his disgust even returned to the Parliament, he had before 
deserted, and thrown himself upon their mercy, rather than light 
for Charles under circumstances so revolting to his conscience. 
These were indeed the things that from first to last were continually 
depriving Charles of the moral strength that his cause would 
otherwise have possessed. He left himself and all those who fought 
for him, no one principle, high and unadulterated, by the light of 
which they could with a clear conscience and a zealous spirit move 
onward at his call, excepting that of the right divine of sovereignty 
— a principle* too weak alone to bear the structure he would have 
reared upon it No one ever had more ardent or devoted followers; 
but he asked too much when he required that they should run all 
risks of life and fortune for the maintenance of one abstract principle 
that was so precious to him, whilst lie hesitated not to violate in all 
possible ways other principles that ought to have been even clearer 
to himself, and which were dearer to them. The most determined 
Royalist still put his “ Fear (toil” before his “Honour the King;” 
and must have found his faith in the second law somewhat dete- 
riorated, when he saw that king equivocating, to say the least, of if, 
with his conscience as to the first. • 

Pass we now over the death of Pym in 1643 — the calling of a 
Parliament at Oxford in 1644 --Boyalist of course, so that two 
Parliaments sat at the same time in England - the ineffectual attempt 
at negotiation made by the King and his “ mongrel parliament,” 
ns he more humorously than prudently called the Oxford one, and 
come at once to trie events that bring Cromwell again before our 
eyes, as the real influenccr of the destinies of the nation. 

The Civil War was, as we have seen, a religious as well as a 
political struggle ; the Royalists generally adhering to the Episcopal 
form of government, whilst the Commonwealth men were as gene- 
rally Puritans. But the Puritans were ulso divided into two 
fmrties, the Independents and Presbyterians, who looked on each 
other with only less dislike than they felt towards their common 
enemy. And here too a kind of affinity between religious and 
political views discovered itself ; making the Presbyterians, who 
leatieri towards the support of monarchical and aristocratic institu- 
tions, also yearn to establish their church on the base made by the 
ruin of all others, and abhor toleration as one of the worst of 
crimes ; whilst the Independents, holding more decidedly democratic 
notions as to civil government, desired toleration for all Christian 
bodies in the ecclesiastical policy of the country# Cromwell, 
Seldcn, St. John, Vane, Whitelock, were all Independents, whilst 
their Scotch allies were almost to a man Presbyterians; and so 
were the chief officers of the Parliamentary army, as the Barb of 
Essex and Manchester, Here were ample elements of discord, 


commanders. Suspicions grew rife that both Essex and Manchester 
were shunning rather than seeking a decisive success against the 
King, lest they should at the same time give too great a power to 
that party among their own supporters, of whom they were in 
dread. Nor were there wanting facts to support these views. A 
large army having been placed under the command of Manchester, 
with Cromwell as his lieutenant-general, the battle of Mdraton 
Moor was fought on the 2nd of July, and the Royalists oompletelv 
routed. The important garrison of York surrendered immediately 
after, and, in fact, the entire command of the north of England may 
be said to have suddenly changed hands. The second battle of 
Newbury followed ; and, though the issue was indecisive, the 
Parliamentarians were left in possession of the field ; yet, twelve 
days after, Charles was allowed to return to the scene of notion, and 
take away the artillery he hud left in Donnington Castle, before the 
very eyes of the enemy. The Commons, in their indignation, 
ordered an inquiry, when Cromwell at once charged his superior 
officer with acting as though he thought u the King too low and 
the Parliament too high.” From that moment the Presbyterian 
leaders sought to destroy Cromwell, and he to overthrow them. 
They liegan by inquiring secretly if they could not denounce him 
as an “ incendiary and he continued even more boldly in the 
path lie had entered, hy solemnly denouncing their policy to the 
Ilou^e and the country. According to some writers, Cromw.ell was 
a confused rambling speaker; it will Ik* difficult to find much of 
either quality in the following weighty sentences : — " It is now 
time to speak, or for ever to hold the tongue : the important occasion 
being no less than to save a nation out of a bleeding, nay, almost 
dying condition, which the long continuance of the war hatl 
already brought it into ; so that, without a more speedy, vigorous, 
and effectual prosecution of the war, casting off all lingering 
proceedings, like soldiers of fortune beyond sea, to spin out a wnT, 
we shall make the kingdom weary of us, and hate the name of a 
parliament. For what, do the enemy say? Nay, what do many 
say that were friends at the beginning of the Parliament? Even 
this — that the members of both Houses have got great places and 
commands, and the sword into their hands; and, what by interest 
in Parliament, and what by power in the army, will perpetually 
continue themselves in grandeur, and not permit the war speedily to 
end, lest their own power should determine with it. This I speak 
here to our own faces is but what others do utter abroad behind our 
backs. 1 am far from reflecting on any ; I know the worth of those 
commanders, members of both Houses, who are yet in power; but, 
if l may speak my conscience without reflection upon any, I do 
conceive, if the army be not put into another method, and the war 
more vigorously prosecuted, the people can bear the war no longer, 
and will enforce you to a dishonourable peace. But this 1 would 
recommend to your prudence, not to insist upon any complaint or 
oversight of any commander-in-chief upon any occasion whatsoever ; 
for as 1 must acknowledge myself guilty of oversights, so I know 
they can rarely be avoided in military affairs : therefore, waiving a, 
strict inquiry into the causes of these things, let us apply ourselves 
to the remedy which is most necessary ; and I hope we have such 
true English hearts and zealous affections towards the general weal 
of our mother country, us no member of either House will scruple 
to deny themselves and their own private interests for the pubiic 
good, nor account it to be a dishonour done to them, whatever the 
Parliament shall resolve upon in this weighty matter.” It was 
soon made evident to what this bold and remarkable address pointed ; 
Mime one moved that all members of Parliament, whether of the 
House of Lords or of Commons, should be excluded from all 
command and offices ; Vane seconded the motion, and, before the 
House rose, it was carried : and by this stroke of subtle policy the 
Presbyterian leaders were not only put aside, but could hardly, 
without injury to their reputation, even appear to complain. It was 
and is impossible to deny that if the House was determined to 
prosecute the war vigorously, the way to do it was to employ 
officers wiiose sole interest would be to carry out to the best of 
their ability the desires of the House. Under these circumstances 
passed fthe famous “ Self-denying Ordinance,” by which of course. 
Cromvfcll among the other military members was excluded. But 
* it is supposed, and it is highly probable, that the profound jsgaclty 
of the men who appear to have originated this movement— Cromwell, 
Vane, and St. John— saw' that the aristocratic Presbyterians once 
pot aside, some opportunity would be sure to occur for the re- 
introdoqjtton of Cromwell : avid so it ImpfemA. After another 
ineffectual attempt at negotiation bjr ir body of commissioners 
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who naiatot Uxbridge (Pig. 1906), the war was renewed vigorously ; 
iqiim slight reverse happened, and immediately the Commons sent 
Ciwowell to th* scene of action. He performed the duty committed 
to him with his usual skill, courage, and success. But other 
dangers threatened, the Royalists were concentrating their forces ; 
some great effort was about to be mode; so now Fairfax sent to 
the Commons to request that they would again dispense with the 
Ordinance in Cromwell's case, and nominate him second in command 
-na post that had been left vacant, on the remodelling of the army — 
for (it is supposed) the very man who now received a commission 
of three months’ date to fill it. And whether lie had planned and 
guided all these things from the first, or whether in truth his 
reappointment had been quite unexpected by him when the Self- 
denying Ordinance was passed, the time was at all events, come 
when he had the opportunity of testing personally the value of the 
counsel he had then given. The speedy, vigorous, and effectual 
prosecution of the war, was now to a great extent in his own hands. 
It must have been an anxious question with the Parliament, 
seeing how determined he was to speedily settle the business, to 
know how the settlement should come, whether in ruin or triumph. 
The battle of Naseby (Northamptonshire) was his answer. Of two 
armies that when they met were about equal in numbers, the result 
was, ere they parted, that one had lost in slain between six and 
seven hundred men, and five thousand prisoners, besides twelve 
brass field-pieces, two mortars, eight thousand stand of arms, forty 
barrels of powder, its entire bug and baggage, and, among other 
matters, above a hundred standards ; whilst the loss of the other 
army was confined to about a hundred men. Jt is sufficient to 
say that Cromwell was at Naseby, to tell on which side the mighty 
loss, and the gain, respectively lay. Tin* battle, fought on the 
16th of June,- 1645, sealed the fate of Charles s& far as it depended 
upon military issues. AVe may imagine the stale* of feeling in the 
House of Commons, when the letter, of which we give a fac simile 
(Fig. 1903), was read aloud within its walls. The obelisk, shown 
in our engraving (Fig. 1005), was raised at Naseby in grateful 
commemoration. 

But there was a more formidable enemy of Charles than the 
army of the Parliament — his own determined insincerity ; and the 
capture of a handful of letters at Naseby, expressive of his true 
sentiments on variety* matters then in dispute, rendered his cause a 
thousand times more hopeless, than even that decisive battle. AYlisit. 
a scene was that in a public hail in London, where these letters 
were rend aloud in the presence of a great body of the most distin- 
guished citizens and members of Parliament, and it became known 
to the world that the man who had solemnly declared “ I will 
never abrogate the laws against the Papists,” had ainady in secret 
pledged himself to abrogate them ; that the man who had said with 
u show of generous indignation, “ 1 abhor to think of bringing 
foreign soldiers into the kingdom, ” had been encouraging his Queen 
to strain every nerve to induce foreign princes to send him troops; 
that, lastly, the man who had but a short time before consented 
during liegociation to give the Parliament its title of Parliament, 
was all the while doing it with the mental reservation that calling 
them so was not so acknowledging them ; a distinction difficult to 

* understand in one sense, but quite clour in another, namely, that 
Charles was prepared to keep no faith whatever with those whom 
lie so often appeared to be ready to uegociatc with. 

Successes ill Scotland achieved by the Marquis of Montrose: 
who like a meteor darted to and fro, and certainly brought in lii.s 
train the calamities that our superstitious forefat hers were wont to 
attribute to the movement of the erratic denizens of the air, for a 
time deluded Charles with hopes of success; but at last Montrose 
was caught in one of his Parthian-like movements, and his wings 
effectually clipped by the Covenanters. And now the King began 
to feel personally, with a constantly-increasing severity, the dangers 
and miseries of his position. The chief officers quarrelled more 
violently than ever, and even the best of them lost their energy. 
The old Marquis of Newcastle had left the country after the buttle 
of Marston Moor, in disgust probably at the conduct of Charles’s 
nephew, Prince Rupert. That prince himself gave mortal offence 
to Charles by the surrender of one of the most important places 
then remaining in the possession of t.ie ltoyalists, Bristol (Fig. 
1918), and after a siege of some four days only, although lie 

* had assured Charles he would keep it for four months. And 

now that the utter failure of the Scottish Royalists plungfld them 
all in despair, iresh broils drove the unhappy King almost % frenzy, 
and ended in the withdrawal of the Prince, with many othed officers, 
ahd a body of horse, with the intention of quitting theloountry. 
Charles was then at Newark, with- the armies of the Parliament 
rapidly closing around him. 9 
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He was now driven from place to place with hardly a moment’s 
rdst ; and not even bis rank, or the number and quality of his 
supporters, sufficed to preserve him from those physical sufferings 
and privations which must have appeared to him, when contrasted 
with his past grandeur, like some hideous dream. The coins of 
Charles (pp. 169, 172), at this period, speak most eloquently of the 
tenor of his career. AVe have them of different mints — aq, the 
Oxford crown, the York half-crow n, and so on (Figs. 1920, 1921) , 
deteriorating so greatly in value, as his affairs grew worse, that at 
last, the siege pieces, as they w r ere denominated, can hardly be 
culled coins at all. One sort consisted of mere bits of silver 
plate, with a castle rudely stamped upon them, supposed to be 
that of Scarborough (Fig. 1927). A mode adopted by the Queen 
of raising supplies docs honour to her ingenuity. Miss Strickland, 
in the recently-published volume of her work on flic 1 Queens of Eng- 
land,* says : — “ At this period, Henrietta had recourse to the painful 
expedient of soliciting personal loans for the service of her royal 
husband, not only from the female nobility of England, but from 
private families, whom she had reason to believe well affected to the 
cause of loyalty. To such as supplied her with these aids, she was 
accustomed to testify her gratitude by the gift of a ring, or some 
other trinket from her own cabinet; hut when the increasing 
exigencies of the king’s affairs compelled her to sell or pawn in 
Holland the whole of her plate and most of her jewels for his use 1 , 
she adopted an ingenious device, by which she was enabled at a 
small expense to continue her gifts to her friends, and in a form 
that rendered these more precious to the recipient parties, because 
they had immediate reference to herself. Whilst in Holland she had 
a great many rings, lockets, and bracelet, clasps made, with her 
cipher, the letters II. M. K., Henrietta Maria Regina, in very 
delicate filigree of gold, euribusly entwined in a monogram, laid 
on a ground of crimson velvet covered with thick crystal, and like 
a table diamond, and set in gold. These were called 1 the Queen’s 
Pledges,’ and presented by her fn any person who had lent her 
money, or rendered her any particular service, with an understand- 
ing that, if presented to her Majesty at any future time when 
fortune smiled on the Royal cause, it would command either 
repayment of the money advanced, or some favour from the Queen 
that would amount to an ample equivalent. Many of these inte- 
resting testimonials are in existence ; and in families where the 
tradition has been forgotten, have been regarded as amulets which 
were to secure good fortune to the wearer. One of these Royal 
pledges, a small bracelet clasp, lias been an heir-loom in the family 
of the author of this life of Henrietta: and there is a ring, with the. 
same de\ ice, in possession of Philip Darrel, Esq., of Coles Hill, 
in Kent, which was presented to his immediate ancestor by that 
Queen.” But. it was all in vain. The King had embarked in uu 
enterprise that was from the first dangerous, and now' proved to 
be i m practicable : and he was too proud, or too rigidly fixed to his 
principle* of government, to make a sudden and haiidsomc retreat, 
throw himself at once into the arms of the people, and be thence- 
forward what they w ished — the king of a free and happy nation. 
That w'ould have saved him even yet ; but Charles was actually 
jnad enough to incur all the danger, without entitling himself to 
any of the grace or advantages of the act : he gave himself up in 
1646 (Fig. 1904) to his Scotch rather than his English subjects, 
and they presently handed him over to the latter. 

Charles was now, then, at last a prisoner in ti c* hands of the 
Parliament. Yet still lie hoped. One delusion after another, 
founded upon that unsurest of all foundations - intrigue, had 
crumbled away; yet still he put faith in this one- the excitatiou 
of dissension between the two parties who had together conquered 
him. But though they engaged in what might he almost called a 
deadly struggle for the mastery, the contest was in effect but. brief: 
the Independents triumphed, and Cromwell obtained the entire control 
of the ai my, in spite of the Presbyterian majority in the Parlia- 
ment. From that moment Cromwell was evidently entitled to rule 
the destinies of England. And having by a sudden movement suc- 
ceeded in removing Charles from the custody of the Parliamentary 
Cominissioueis to his own, he might feel that the path was open for 
him to the attainment of the highest point that even his ambition 
might suggest. In estimating the character of that, wonderful man, 
and endeavouring to judge whether he was like most, other of the 
Commonwealth men, pursuing what he believed the best interests 
of the country, or selfishly caring only for what he thought to be 
his own, it is most important to observe his conduct at this period, 
when Charles was in his hand, the army his devoted instrument, 
and a large portion, perhaps the great majority of his countrymen, ■ 
his warm admirers. To allow Charles to regain his power, bo 
matter how restricted, was to set at rest for ever any unlawful and 
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unprincipled aspirations, by whomsoever held : whilst to crush him, 
oot that his could be crashed, was to open a thousand opportunities 
for their realisation. What was Cromwell's course P The remark- 
able incident described in an earlier part of our work in connection 
with the Blue Boar Inn 9 in Holborn, furnishes the answer. Crom- 
well did treat with Charles, until he found that he was dealing 
with one who would not only break whatever pledges he made the 
moment lie was again in power, but would make a jest of putting 
the halter round his (Cromwell’s) neck, as the practical mode of 
fulfilling a promise of the Garter. Up to this time there had still 
been a chance of Charles's restoration to power; this last act of 
faithlessness sealed his fate irretrievably. 

All tliis while, the King himself appears to have remained insen- 
sible to his fatal vice ; and bewailed his misfortunes with an ear- 
nestness, pathos, and poetical power, that strangely remind us of, 
and hardly lose by the contrast with the lamentations of the second 
Richard, in Shakspere’s play. Whilst in confinement in Caris- 
brook Castle, in the Isle of Wight (Fig. 1910), and where he made 
an ineffectual attempt to escape (see our engraving, Fig. 191 1 ), he 
wrote the verses from which the following are selected : — 

Nature and law, by thy divino decree 
The only sort of righteous royalty. 

With this dim diadem invested me. 

• • • • ■ 

Tlio fiercest furies, thut do daily trend 
Upon my grief, my grey discrowned hood, 

Aro those that owe my bounty for their bread. 

Tho Cl lurch of England doth all faction foster. 

The pulpit iB usurped by each impostor ; 

JjJxtempore excludes the Pater Noater. 

Tho Presbyter and Independent seed 

Springs with broad blades : to muko religion blood 

Herod and Pontius Piluto are agreed. 

The comer-stone*B misplaced by every paviour : 

With such a bloody method and behaviour 
Their ancestors did crucify our Saviour. 

• . • . ■ 

With my own power my majesty they wound. 

In tho king’s name tho king himself b uncrowned ; 

So doth tho dust destroy tho diamond. 

The ability displayed in these lines will no doubt surprise many, 
who may not have been aware that Charles was in truth a man of 
fine literary genius. lie was also ail excellent critic, diBtin^shed 
alike for the depth and the universality of his views of art ; and we 
use the word in its general, not in its more limited sense. The Rev. 
Mr. Gilpiq justly observes that “ the amusements of his court were a 
model of elegance to all Europe, and his cabinets were the receptacles 
only of what was exquisite in painting and sculpture ; none but men 
of the first merit found encouragement from him, and those abun- 
dantly ; Jones was his architect, and Vandyke his painter." The 
same writer adds, “ Charles was a scholar, a man of taste, a gentle- 
man, and a Christian ; he was everything but a king. The art of 
reigning was the only art of which he was ignorant.” 

The trial (Fig. 1912) was commenced on the 20th of January, 
1648 : Westminster Hall was the scene, the judges a body of Com- 
missioners, numbering one hundred and thirty-five, and including 
the chief officers of the army, as Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, Waller, 
Skip pon, Harrison, and others, three noblemen, most of the members 
of Parliament (now consisting entirely of independents, in conse- 
quence of tho “ purge ” administered by Colonel Pride at the door of 
the House of Commons), four aldermen of the city, three serjeants-at- 
law, twenty-two knights and baronets, with some citizens of London 
and country gentlemen. Bradshaw was President, who thus addressed 
Charles at the commencement of the proceedings : — “ Charles Stuart, 
King of England : the Commons of England, being deeply sensible 
of the calamities that have been brought upon this nation, which are 
fixed upon you as the principal author of them, lmve resolved to make 
inquisition for blood ; and, according to that debt and duty they owe 
to justice, to God, the kingdom, and themselves, they have resolved 
to bring you to trial and judgment, and for that purpose have con- 
stituted this high court of justice, before which you are brought" 
Coke, the solicitor-general, then rose, but was interrupted by the 
King, who, tapping him on the shoulder with" his cane, cried, “ Hold ! 
Hold ! M As he did so, the head of the cane dropped on the ground, 
and Charles, as he subsequently said to the Bishop of London, was 
greatly shocked at the incident. Coke then, in few words, stated 
thp substance of the charge, which he. handed over in writing to the 
clerk tq be read at length. As the officer began, Charles once move 
exclaimed, “Hold!” but presently .he sat down, “looking some- 
times at the high come, sometimes, up to the galleries ; and having 


risen again, tuened nboat to behold the guaida and apeotaton, sat 
down again, looking very sternly, and with a countenance net at 
all moved, till these words-^namely, “ Charles fitmfrt to be a 
tyrant, a traitor,” Ac., were read ; “atwWefa he laughed, as he sat, 
in the face of the court.” The essential charge was, of course, 
that he was the author of the Civil War, and of its deplor ab le 
consequences to the country. His answer - to the charge being 
demanded, Charles rose, and though he had a natural Impediment 
in his speech, that at ordinary times inconvenienced hie , his voice 
was now as steady and free as his deportment was majestic and 
fearless. He demanded to know by what authority he had been 
brought there. “ 1 was not long ago,” he said, “ in the Ida of 
Wight .... I treated there with a number of honourable lords 
and gentlemen, and treated honestly and uprightly. I cannot say 
but they did very nobly with me. We were upon a conclusion of 
the treaty. Now, I would know by what authority, I mean law- 
ful, — for there are many unlawful authorities in the world, thieves 
and robbers by tho highways, — but I would know by what authority 
I was brought from thence, and carried from place to place. 
Remember I am your lawful King. Let me know by what lawful 
autliority I am seated here, — resolve me that, and you shall hear 
more of me.” The President said he was there by the authority of 
the people of England, whose elected King lie was. Chacles replied 
that England was never an elective kingdom, but an hereditaiy 
kingdom for near these thousand years. He added, “ 1 stand more for 
the liberty of my people than any here that come to be my pretended 
judges.” “Sir,” said Bradshaw, “how well you have managed 
your trust is known. If you acknowledge not the authority of the 
Court, they must proceed.” Claries, pointing to Colonel Cobbet, said 
he had been forcibly brought hither by him. He did not come there 
as submitting to the Court ; and added, “ 1 see no House of Lords 
here, that may constitute a Parliament ; and the King, too, must 
be in und part of a Parliament.” To which Bradshaw replied, “ If it 
does not satisfy you, we are satisfied with our authority, which we 
have from God and the people. The Court expects you to answer; 
their purpose is to adjourn to Monday next.” The guard was then 
directed to take the King away, who, as he left the court, pointed to 
the sword of justice, and said, “ I do not fear that.” 

The interval was spent by tho judges in the most solemn manner, 
with prayer, preaching, and with a fast ; and on the Monday the 
business proceeded. Charles still questioned the legality of the 
Court, and said that a king could not be tried by any jurisdiction 
upon earth — that he resisted not only for himself, but for the sake 
of the liberties of the people of England. He was proceeding, when 
Bradshaw interrupted him: he could not be suffered any longer 
to dispute the authority of the Court. Charles persisted, and was 
again stopped by the President, and this was repeated so many times, 
that at last Bradshaw directed tho serjeant-at-arms to remove the 
prisoner from the bar. “ Well, Sir,” then exclaimed Charles, 
“ remember that the King is not suffered to give in his reasons for 
the liberty and freedom of all his subjects.” “ How great a friend 
you have been,” rejoined Bradshaw, “ to the laws and liberties of 
the people, let all England and the world judge.” Another adjourn- 
ment now took place, followed by a private meeting of the judges, 
at which it was determined that if he was still contumacious, no 
further time should be granted. At the third sitting in West- 
minster Hall, Coke craved speedy judgment, and Bradshaw address- 
ing Charles, bade him answer whether he were guilty or not of 
these treasons. Charles asked if he might speak freely. He was 
told after pleading he should bo heard at large, and Bradshaw 
invited him to make the best defence he could against the charge. 
“ For the charge,” exclaimed the King, “1 value it not a rush; it 
is the liberty of the people of England that I stand for ; I cannot 
acknowledge a new Court that I never heard of before.” He pro- 
ceeded, and, though Interrupted, for some time continued to do so 
between the interruptions, until the President called, out, “ Clerk, 

' do your duty.” The officer then formally asked him for a* positive 
and final answer ; but still no satisfactory reply being obtained, 
Bradshaw said, “ Sir, this is the third time that you have publicly 
disowned this Court and put an affront upon it. How far you have 
preserved the liberties of the people your actions liave shown. Truly, 
Sir, men’s intentions ought to be known by their actions; you have 
written your meaning in bloody characters throughout this king- 
dom But, Sir, you understand the pleasure of the Court.' Clerk, 
reedd the default. And, gentlemen, you that took dusft of tho 
prisoner, take him back again. “Sir,” said Charles, “I 'will yet 
say ape word to you. If it were my own particular, I would net 
say niy more to interrupt you.” “ Sir, 99 rejoined Bradshaw, “ you 
have|beard the pleasure of the Court,, and you are, notwithstanding 
you will not understand it,: to find that you an befan ja Court of 
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Jutftofc* With thme omiwws words the Court styoumed for the I 
third tim e. 

The foufth end fifth days of trial went on in the King's absence s 
the judges halving determined they wwuld for their own satis&ction 
hear witnesses. The sixth day was expended in consideration of 
the santedee* On the seventh day Charles was again conducted to 
the Hall, amid cries of « Justice ! Justice! Execution! Execution!” 
As he entered with his hat on as usual, he saw the President was 
robed in scarlet, and the commissioners in “ their best habits.” 
There was also a solemnity of aspect about the Court that no one 
in Charles's position could mistake — ho was to die. The moment 
he reached the bar he desired to be heard, and when told the Court 
must be heard first, lie urged with still greater earnestness his 
prayer, saying that hasty judgment was not soon recalled. Brad- 
shaw assured him he should be heard before judgment was given, 
and remarked upon his previous refusal to answer to the charge 
brought against him in the name of the people of England. Sud- I 
denly a female voice cried out, “No, not half the people!” but it' I 
was silenced, and the President, at the close of his speech, signified 
that the Court were prepared to hear him. “ I must tell you,” 
began the King, “ that this many a day all things have been taken 
away from me, but that 1 call more dear to me than my life, which 
is my conscience and honour ; and if I had a respect to my life, 
more than to the peace of the kingdom and the liberty of the subject, 
certainly I should have made a particular defence ; for by that, at 
leastwise, I might have delayer! an ugly sentence, whigh I perceive 
will pass upon me.” .... He then expressed a desire to be heard 
in the Painted Chamber before the Lords and Commons, adding, 
“ I am sure what I have to say is well worth the hearing.” lie 
was told iti answer, that this was but further declining of the juris- 
diction of the Court, which was founded on the supreme autho- 
rity of the Commons of England, and his prayer for a hearing in 
the Painted Chamber was at once refused. It has been supjioscd 
that Charles referred to a proposal for abdicating in favour of his 
son ; but his whole conduct through the trial shows that his object 
was to cvgde if possible the jurisdiction of the Court, and gain time, 
in the hope that something or other might occur to save at once 
his life, throne, and principles of government. Even the natural 
disinclination of men to be engaged in such a weighty business lie 
might think was a circumstance in his favour, and might generate 
a favourable feeling for him if only time were obtained. And an 
incident that occurred at the moment of the refusal of his request, 
supports the view that delay was his best policy, always provided 
that he was not prepared to throw himself frankly upon the Court, 
and, whilst asserting the conscientiousness of his motives, renounce 
them, without the smallest reservation, for the future. That was 
the only chance, even if the time were not too late for any course 
to save him ; but he would not -perhaps was satisfied that lie ought 
not to submit ; and he was in the hands of men who by this time 
understood thoroughly his character and modes of action, and were 
determined to leave no opportunity open for his evading the awful 
judgment that they were prepared to pass. 

The incident to which we refer was the conduct of one of the 
Commissioners, John Downes, a citizen of London, who in his 
excitement kept on saying to those around him, “ Have we hearts 
of stone? Are we inen ?” He now rose, and addressing the Court, 
said, “ My lord, I am not satisfied to give my consent to this sen- 
tence. I have reasons to offer against it. I desire the Court may 
adjourn to hear me.” In some confusion the Court did adjourn, 
and left Charles in a fearful state of suspense. They returned in 
about half an hour, unanimous in their purpose. “Serjeant-at- 
arms, send for your prisoner,” exclaimed the sonorous voice of 
Judge Bradshaw ; and the King, who had been spending the interval 
in deep conference with Bishop .Tuxon, returned to his seat at the 
baft “ Sir,” then said Bradshaw, “ you were pleased to make a 
motion for the propounding of somewhat to the Lords and Commons 
for the peace of the kingdom. Sir, you did in effect receive an 1 
answer before the Court adjourned ; truly, Sir, their withdrawing 
and adjournment was pro forma tantum [for form only], for it did 
not seem to them that there was any difficulty in the thing ; they 
have considered of what you moved, and have considered of their 
own authority* Sir, the return I have to you from the Court is 
this-~-that they hove been too much delayed by you already." {The 
King, at foeoondusion of the President's speech, having said|that 
he did wot deny the power they had, again implored a hearing in 
foe Fainted Chamber. But still, it is to be observed, not a glimpse 
of any rosily tangible proposition to be made when he got there, 
did he afford. After again refusing in the todme of the whole (Sourt, 
Bradshaw a ddie msd himself to foe weighty business of delivering 
judgment, end the reaso ns for theawfol sentence it involved. He 
Vol XI* 


told Charles that foe law was his superior, and that he ought to 
have ruled according to law — that as the law was superior to him, 
*so were the people of England superior to the law, as its author 
and parent. He reminded the King that there were things called 
parliaments— that anciently they were kept twice in the year, that 
subsequently they had been appointed to be held once in the year ; 
whereas, wliat the intermission of parliaments had been in his (the 
king’s) time, was very well known ; and what during those inter- 
missions he had arbitrarily introduced among the people, was also 
too well known and felt. Referring then to the sitting of the 
still existing Parliament, the Long Parliament, he continued, 
“What your designs, and plots, and endeavours, all along have 
been, for the crushing and confounding of this Parliament, hath 
been very notorious to the whole kingdom, And truly, Sir, in 
that you did strike at all ; for the great bulwark of the liberties of 
the people is the Parliament of England. Could you but have con 
founded that, you had at one blow cut off* the neck of England ; 
but God hath pleased to confound your design, to break your 
forces, to bring your person into custody, that you might be respon- 
sible to justice.* * 

Precedents were then cited : and among the many incidents that, 
it was alleged, could be found in the histories of both Scotland and 
England, the particular cases were referred to of Charles’s own 
grandmother, Mary Queen of Scots, set aside in. favour of her son 
.lames (Charles’s father), and of Edward II. and Richard II. ; and 
truly, said the President, whoever should look into the stories of 
those kings should not find the articles charged against them come 
near in height and capitaluess of their crimes to those charged 
against Charles 1. 

He next proceeded to assert, that a contract exists between 
sovereign and people — that the bond is reciprocal ; the sovereign 
is as much bound by his coronation oath as the subject is bound in 
his allegiance, and that if this bond be once broken, farewell 
sovereignty ! He then continued in these words, — “ Sir, that 
which we are now upon, by the command of the highest court, is 
to try and judge you for your great offences. The charge liatli 
called you tyrant, traitor, murderer.” A startling “ Hah !” from 
Charles here burst forth. “Sir,” continued Bradshaw, “it had 
been well if any of these terms might justly have been spared.” 
lie concluded by protesting that through these proceedings all the 
judges had God before their eyes, and by recommending Charles to 
take the example of the repentance of King David as one proper 
for him to imitate. Chniles in a hurried tone said, “ I would 
desire only one word, before you give sentence — only one word.” 
Bradshaw said the time was past. Again Charles pressed, but was 
reminded by Bradshaw that he had not owned their jurisdiction, 
that lie merely looked upon them as a sort of people met together, 
that they all knew wlmt language they liad received from his party • 
remarkable words, and signifying, we think, how deeply Charles 
had injured himself by resisting the Court, if there were any well- 
founded hopes of accommodation in his mind, founded upon the 
concessions ho was prepared to make. Of course, if he had no 
such hopes — was prepared with no such concessions — he could not 
have adopted any course more politic than the one we have 
described. Unfortunately for •him, his policy was understood and 
resisted. Disclaiming all knowledge of the language referred to, 
Charles again begged to be heard, but Bradshaw sternly told him 
they had given him too much liberty already; that he ought to 
repent of his wickedness, and submit to his sentence. Then, in 
louder tones, he said, “ What sentence the law affirms to a traitor, 
a tyTant, a murderer, and a public enemy to the country, that 
sentence you now are to hear. Make silence! Clerk, read the 
sentence.” The clerk did so. The concluding words ran thus : — 
“ For all which treasons and crimes this Court doth adjudge, that 
he, the said Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public 
enemy to the good people of this nation, shall be put to death, by 
1 severing bis head from his body.” Charles, with a look upward to 
Heaven, said, “Will you hear me a word, Sir?” “Sir,” was the 
reply, “ you are not to be heard after sentence.” In great agita- 
tion, the King rejoined, “No, Sir?” “No by your favour,” said 
Bradshaw 9 and continuing, “Guards, withdraw your prisoner.” 
Still struggling to lie lipard, the unhappy Bang exclaimed, “ I may 
speak after foe sentence, by your favour, Sir. I may speak after 
the sentence, ever. By your favour — ” He was stopped by the 
« Hold !” of the President. Again Charles stammered forth, “ The 
sentence, Sir, I say, Sir, I do—,*' but was again stopped by the 
“Hold!" of foe immoveable Bradshaw. “I am not suffered to speak: 
expect what justice other people will have,” muttered Chafes, and 
therewith he turned away, and left the Hall with his guards. Thus 
ended this momentous trial; and whatever may be thought of the 
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abstract justice or injustice involved in it, considerations that depend 
of ooerse upon the political views of the thinker, there can be no 
question of the moral grandeur of the scene, and the mighty cha- 
racter of the chief actors in it From beginning to end, we 
perceive through the whole an order, a solemnity, and a, right 
intensity Of .purpose, that. could only spring from conscientious and 
deeply seated (even if mistaken) views of the overwhelming neces- 
sity of the deed. The respect paid to Charles throughout is 
unmistakeable. There was no pettiness about his adversaries. It 
cannot indeed be denied that the Commonwealth men were justified 
in their proud vaunt, that they had acted neither meanly nor 
timidly ; that wliat they had done was not done in a corner, but 
openly in the eyes of all England, and of the world. We may here 
add, that tradition points out Cromwell's house in Clerkenwell 
(Fig. 1954), as the place where the death-warrant was signed. 

The memory of King Charles “ the Martyr ” lias been more 
endeared to the popular mind by his tender and indulgent parental 
character, than by any nice appreciation of the merits of the cause 
in which he suffered. The affecting scene of his last parting from 
his young children; when they came from Sion House to St. James's 
Palace to bid him farewell, shortly before his execution, has been 
a favourite subject for pictorial representation, and there are few 
who can contemplate it unmoved. Charles, taking the princess 
up in his arms, kissed her, and gave her two seals with diamonds, 
praying for the blessing of God upon her, and the rest of his 
children, “and,” adds Whitelock, with pathetic simplicity, “ there 
was a great weeping .” The King’s lost night on earth was spent 
tranquilly. He slept more than four hours, his attendant, Herbert, 
resting on a pallet by the royal bed. The room was dimly lighted 
from a great cake of wax set in a silver basin. Before daybreak 
Charles aroused his attendant, saying, “ He had a great work to do 
that day," and proceeded to attire himself with unusual care, 
observing, “ Death is not terrible to me ; and, bless God, I am 
prepared." Bishop Juxon being called in, Charles spent an hour 
with him in prayer, and received the Sacrament, lie then said, 
according to Sir Philip Warwick, “ Now let the rogues come ; I 
have heartily forgiven them, and am prepared for all 1 am to 
undergo." About ten o’clock there was a gentle tap at the door ; 
Charles commanded Herbert to open it, which he was almost too 
agitated to do. Colonel Ilacker — paler than the King — announced 
that they were ready. The way from St. James’s to Whitehall 
was through the open Park, and past the Horse-Guards (Fig. 
1976). The Park w'as filled with companies of soldiers ; drums 
were beating, colours flying. Charles walked rapidly and erect 
between Colonel Tomlinson and Bishop Juxon, followed by some of 
his own gentlemen and servants bareheaded, and by a guard of 
halberdiers. A solemn and respectful silence ’pervaded the multi- 
tude, save when, here and there, some full heart vented its emotion 
in a prayer or blessing. The royalist writer Warwick — and he 
only — states, that otic of the commanders, to disturb the King, 
asked him, Whether he were not consenting to his own father’s 
death? to which the King answered, “ Friend, if I had no other sin, 
— I speak it with reverence to God s majesty — I assure thee, I would 
never ask lum pardon." 

The scaffold not being quite ready, the King was led through 
the long gallery of the Banqueting douse to his own Council 
Chamber, where dishes of meat were prepared for him ; but he de- 
clined them, having resolved to touch nothing after the consecrated 
elements. Lest, however, ho might be seized with faintness on the 
scaffold, which his “ murderers" might misinterpret, he was induced 
by Bishop Juxon to accept a glass of claret and a piece of bread 
about twelve at noon. Soon after, the King came out of the Ban- 
queting House (Figs. 1915, 1916) on the scaffold (through, it is 
supposed, one of the windows, made into a door for the occasion), 

“ with the same unconcernedness and motion that he usually had 
when he entered it on a masque night," according to the testimony 
of an eye-witness located in the neighbouring Wallingford House. 
Again were heard raised for him the loud and frequent prayers of 
both men and women ; nor did the soldiers rebuke them for these 
expressions of sympathy, “ but by their silence and dejected faces 
seemed afflicted rather than insulting." To as many as could hear 
him, Charles addressed a long speech, in which he said he felt it his 
duty as an honest man, a good king, and a good Christian, to declare 
his innocenoe. He celled God to witness that he never did begin a 
war upon the Parliament— they began it with him by claiming the 
militia. He mad that God would dear him; that being in charity ^ 
with alVhe would not lay this guilt upon the two Houses; he hoped* 
they win free from it He then continued by observing that 
“ ill instruments between him and the two Houses had been the 
chief cause of ell this bloodshed. . . . Yet for all this, God forbid 


I should be so 111 a Christian as not to say that God's judgments are 
just upon me. ... An uqjust sentence (alluding to the death of 
Strafford) that I suffered to take effect is punished now by an 
uqjust sentence upon mqtf : Be forgave all the world, the causers 
of his death in pfutlevdiri *who they are God knows; I do not 
desire to know ; I pray God forgive them." He emphatically 
appealed to the people on behalf of his' son and successor, and then 
made that ever-memor&ble remark — which contained' in, brief the 
whole question at issue between him and his opposers— “that the 
people ought never to have a share in the government— that being a 
thing nothing pertaining to them !" It is certainly difficult offer this 
to understand what Charles meant by calling himself the “ martyr of 
the people for in these words he clearly showed himself an un- 
mistakeable martyr to the principle of regal despotism. He con- 
cluded with a prayer, in which all who heard him no doubt joined 
fervently — that the people might take those courses that were best 
for the good of the kingdom and their own salvation. His speech, 
done, he said to Colonel Hacker — “ Take care that they do not put 
mo to pain and to one of the masked headsmen — “ I shall say but 
very short prayers, and then thrust out my hands for the signal." 
Putting on his cap, he said — “ Docs my hair trouble you P" and 
when it was all put up under his cap, he said to tl\p bishop — “ I 
have a good cause, and a gracious God on my side." 

“ You have now,” said Juxon, “ but one stage more ; the stage is 
turbulent and troublesome, but it is a short one ; it will soon carry 
you a very great way — it will carry you from earth to heaven." 

11 1 go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no dis- 
turbance can be," were the last words of Charles ; and the Bishop 
responded — “You are exchanged from a temporal to an eternal 
crown — a good exchange." 

The last action of the King, before stooping to the block, was to 
take off his cloak, and give his ornament of the George (Fig. 1914) 
to Juxon, with the mysterious word — “Remember.” A single 
blow from one of the two masked figures sufficed : the other then 
field up the bleeding head, with the words — “ This is the head of a 
traitor.” 


The all-absorbing character of the questions at issue in the Civil 
War has prevented us from pausing to note any but the most pro- 
minent of the multitude of incidents that marked its course, full of 
interest as many of the others are. The writer of romance may here 
find an ample storehouse of materials, in the effects upon domestic 
life of this great splitting up of the country into two hostile parties. 
It often happened that the son was on the one side, and the father 
on the other — that brothers and friends, long parted, met again on 
tlie field of battle, to fight with all their strength and energy against 
each other’s cause, if they did not even allow their own bloody wea- 
pons to cross— that the lover rushed into the field to preserve his 
principles and lose his mistress — or, when she, though belonging 
to a hostile family, still sympathised with him, to shun with anxious 
care the carrying home to herself the horrors of war by personal 
attack on her kindred. A question suggests itself to all English- 
men as they look upon this exciting and dreadful time : How did the 
national character bear the demoralizing wear and tear that warfare 
ever involves, and especially such warfare ? Happily the question 
can be most satisfactorily answered. Neither rapine nor cruelty, nor 
that dishonour which is worse than death — none, in short, of those 
horrors which add a deeper dye even to war itself, characterized 
this stupendous contest. Writers on both sides have charged this 
man and that with sanctioning such excesses ; but if we omit only 
those minor occasions in which obscure individuals occasionally 
took advantage of the public disorder to gratify their own evil 
passions, as such persons always do, and will — we shall find that* 
on the whole, the Civil War stands out, when looked at from that 
point of view, as pre-eminently a contest of principle, and not 
needlessly embittered by wanton injuries and malice. Clarendon, 
indeed, speaking of the battle of Naseby, says the victors “left 
no manner of cruelty unexercised that day, and in the pursuit 
killed above one hundred women, whereof some were the wives of 
officers of quality." But what says the author of the ‘ Pictorial 
England 9 to this statement? Why, that “here the Royalist drew 
from the stores of his imagination and hatred, for neither In this 
battle agd rout, nor in any other in England, were sueh atrocities 
committed." 

A elals of incidents connected with the Civil War, of the highest 
interest, hre the sieges that were constantly taking place of the chief 
towns, eutks* and fortified plaou, down even to foe humblest gen 
Atman's tnan or ho nea ^ yhieh often stood out men* bravely long after 
Itrnfopoq would hove dictated submission. WdfeU hut briefly 
Bseeflttion ttpo of the eiejpo fi^et (tnest n e$toqg^y netted the feeling, of 
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the people of England. The dty of Colehseter had not long before 
wvmiemA to the Royalists, and been garrisoned by a nirong force 
unde* the command of Sir Charles Lucas and Lord Goring, when 
’Wtfes arrived in 1648, with a detormtarion te restore it to the 
Parliament, His purposes were very summary— he would storm 
and take fee-place at oaoe (Pig. 1909). But after a seven struggle 
for several home, he found he must alter his plans, and trust to the 
more tedious hot also more safe course of blockade* Week after 
week passed, and thoBoyalists remained firm. Their provisions began 
to fail : stiftthey yielded not The flesh of horses and dogs became 
a precious food, and still no sign of surrender. But in truth 
then was a particular reason for this. The garrison stood in a 
dangerous position ; they wen lighting without a warrant Eng- 
land generally having submitted, the King at last had given up 
the contest, and ordered all his chief officers to yield the places 
then held for him. This contest, themfore, was a wanton expen- 
ditun of blood. But the leader had also a motive for engaging 
In such resistance. Lord Goring knew that, if taken, death was 
his most probable doom. At the beginning of the war, he had, 
as we have seen, most treacherously deserted the Parliament, while in 
command at Portsmouth, and given up that place to the King. But 
if the Boyalists could endun under such circumstances within, of 
course their opponents could continue to press them more and more 
■evenly from without. So after oleven terrible weeks, the garrison 
was compelled to surrender at discretion, or at least with only the 
guarantee of the lives of the soldiers and inferior officers. Goring 
was reserved to be dealt with by the Parliament, as was the 
Lord Capel, who was with him at Colchester. The two next 
chief officers, Sir George Lisle and Sir Charles Lucas, were con- 
ducted to the exterior of the castle walls and shot ;*a terrible punish- 
ment— but it would be wrong to say an unjust or an unnecessary 
one. The moment the war ceased, the very value attached by the 
conquerors to the blood of the people would dictate extreme mea- 
sures with those who, hopelessly and wantonly, caused it to flow, 
by mere isolated and unauthorised efforts. 

The defence of Basing House has given a kind of immortality to 
its brave owner, the Marquis of Winchester. It was first invested in 
1648, by the Parliamentary troops ; and though they did not succeed 
in forcing it, they continued from time to time for two whole year a 
their harassing attacks. On one of the occasions when it was 
besieged, the bravest and most successful of the Parliamentary 
generals before the more prominent appearance of Cromwell and 
Fairfax on the scene, Sir William Waller — or as the soldiers and 
people used to call him, William the Conqueror — attempted to 
carry Basing House by assault three distinct times within nine days. 
But he was repelled each time, with severe loss. To a later sum- 
mons of surrender the Marquis replied, that “ if the King had no 
more ground in England than Basing House, he would maintain it 
to the uttermost.” He was, however, narrowly pressed at this time, 
for his provisions became exhausted, and he was at last compelled 
to signify to Charles that he must surrender in the course of ten 
days if no assistance was rendered. The assistance came, and the 
Parliamentarians were as far off as ever from the possession of the 
coveted place. Their reputation now became concerned. It was a 
bad example for their cause— that of a Royalist mansion holding 
out in spite of all their efforts. It must be taken — Cromwell him- 
self must be despatched thither, 

We may judge that the mansion was at once strong and formid- 
able, when we glance at^the character of the walla as they appeared 
even in a state of ruin (see our engraving, Fig. 1902) ; and when 
we know that it was defended by ten pieces of ordnafiee and from 
three to five hundred soldiers. But the Marquis had now to deal 
with the master spirit, and with the usual result. It was not long 
before fee Speaker of the House of Commons received the following 
letter from Cromwell “ Sir,— I thank God I can give you a good 
account of Baring* After our batteries placed, we fettled the severe^ 
posts for fee storm : Colonel Dalbeere was to be on the north side 
of the house next the Grange; Colonel Pickering on his left hand ; 
and Sir Hardresse Waller's and Colonel Montague’s regiments next 
him. W/b stormed this morning after six of the dock : the signal 
for felling on was the firing from our cannon, which bring done, our 
men fell on with great resolution and cheerfulness. We took the 
two houses without any considerable loss to ourselves. Cblonel 
Pickering stormed the new house, passed through and got the gate 
of the old house, whereupon they summoned a parley, which our 
men would not hear. In the meantime Colonel Montague’s and 
Sir Hardresse Waller’s regiments assaulted fee strongest work, 
where fee enemy kept Us court of guard, which, with great reeolu- 
t ion, they re c o v ered, bearing fee enenty from a whole culverin (a 
piece of ordnance so named), and from that work ; which, having 


done, they drew their ladders after them, got over another work, and 
the house wall, before they could enter. In ibis, Sir Hardresse 
Waller, performing his duty wife honour and diligence, was shot in 
the arm, but not dangerously. We have had little loss; many of 
the enemies our men put to the sword, and some officers of quality ; 
most of the rest we have prisoners, amongst which are the Marquis 
and Sir Robert Peake, wife divers pother officers, whom I have 
ordered to be sent up to you. We have taken about ten pieces of 
ordnance, much ammunition, and our soldiers a good encourage- 
ment,” — in other words, booty— consisting of money, jewels, provi- 
sions, furniture, to the estimated value of 800,0001. 


The monarchy had ceased to exist : England was now a Republic. 
The House of Lords was abolished as “ useless and dangerous;” 
though Harry Marten, the well-known wit, proposed wife biting 
sarcasm an amendment, that the word “ dangerous ” should be 
omitted from the act of abolition. The king’s statues were taken 
down from the Exchange and other places. An elaborate decla- 
ration was written and published in the English, Latin, French, 
and Dutch languages, in explanation and in justification of fee 
king’s execution and the change of the form of the government. 
Six of the old judges who agreed to act were reappointed, the esti- 
mable Whitelock received the Great Seal (Fig. 1932), whilst St. 
John, who, it is said, " almost as much as any single man had helped 
to make this memorable revolution,” became chief justice. A per- 
manent executive Council of State was formed of forty members, 
comprising seven noblemen, with Whitelock, St. John, Fairfax, 
Cromwell, the brave and popular Skippon, Sir Harry Vane, Harry 
Marten ; Bradshaw, and Ludlow. Bradshaw was the president of 
this council, John Milton the secretary. 

Altogether, a council so distinguished for the ability of its mem- 
bers has never before or Bince sat in England. The promise given 
by the constitution of this body that the administration of aflain 
would be conducted with extraordinary vigour, was no less markedly 
afforded in other directions. Thus, while the army remained under 
the command of those who had made it invincible, the navy was 
removed from the care of the Earl of Warwick, and placed under 
the control of the three best officers of the day, of whom the chief 
was Blake. At the Admiralty again sat Vane, as the guiding 
spirit. In the church, the meu of fee Commonwealth did as little 
as possible, but what they did was well done. Retaining the Pres- 
byterian form of worship, they infused into it a spirit previously 
unknown to Presbyterianism — toleration. 

The first great business of the Commonwealth was the repression 
of the attempt mode simultaneously in Ireland and Scotland to 
raise the eldest son of the late king to the supreme government, 
under the title of Charles the Second. The Irish, after a short but 
most murderous campaign, were completely overpowered by Crom- 
well, who returned to England, and was met several miles before 
lie reached London, by the “ Lord-General Fairfax, accompanied 
by many members of Parliament and officers of the army, with multi- 
tudes that came out of curiosity to see him of whom Fame had made 
such a loud report.” The Scotch movement was a more portentous 
affair. The same religious views that had influenced the Scotch to 
resist and to help so powerflilly to destroy Charles I., because he 
wanted to force his religion on them, now prompted them to endea- 
vour by force of arms to force their religion on their former coad- 
jutprs — the English. And as they thought their views would be 
forwarded by inducing Prince Charles to act with them, they hesi- 
tated not to bribe him by the engagement to support his claim to 
the throne of Great Britain, if he would subscribe to their Covenant, 
and consent to various restrictions which in effect made the sove- 
reignty they promised little better than a name. But thou, thought 
Charles, the conquest of England!— if he could by their means 
achieve that! He was soon decided, and, in imitation of his 
father’s fetal error, consented to lay aside conscience for the sake 
of what ho thought policy. Tho Commonwealth men, with a 
wise and prudent desire to avoid hostilities, publicly declared 
that they had no design to impose upon the Scottish people any- 
thing opposed to their inclination — that they might choose their 
own government, provided only they left the English nation to 
exercise a similar right, and live under tho establishment they had 
chosen. But the Scotch, unable to brook the triumph of the party 
of the Independents in this country, called Charles to join them on 
the conditions we have stated, raised troops, proclaimed their new 
king, and denounced the English Parliament as regicides and trai- 
tors. Well, then, thought the Commonwealth men; if they will 
fight us, we will not trouble them to cross the border, but seek them 
in their own country. 

Fairfax having declined the command of fee invading armv, (be 
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wan a Presbyterian, be it remembered, in hi* religious views, though 
participating generally in the movements — because sympathising 
with the politics of the Independents), Cromwell was named Captain- 
General of all the forces. This was on the 26th of June ; within 
three days later he was on his way to the Borders to teach the Scots 
what that law meant to which they had apjiealed. But they were 
more wary than might hav# been anticipated from the readiness 
with which they had rushed into the contest. They took care to keep 
out of the dreaded Englishman's way, hoping to harass his soldiers 
by continual skirmishing, and by keeping them through the winter 
in an unsuitable climate. They had every reason to be delighted 
with the result of their policy, as they saw it being developed daily 
in the growing weakness of the English army, in the scarcity of 
provisions, that affected them most seriously, and, at last, in a 
march that looked very like a retreat, towards Dunbar, where supplies 
might be obtained from the English shipping. Audit was a retreat. 
The English having reached Dunbar, shipped their sick and tiieir 
heavy luggage, and prepared themselves to return into England. 
But the Scotch thought that now the time was come for them to 
fight. The numbers of the respective forces were very satisfactory 
to them, 12,000 men on the one side, 27,000 on the other — their own. 
The Scotch, indeed, as they continued to gather more and more 
thickly upon the hills adjacent to Dunbar, appeared 44 like a thick 
cloud, menacing such a shower to the English ns would wash them 
out of their country, if not out of the world.” Cromwell was in 
the low grounds or fields, hoping, rather than expecting, that they 
would descend to attack him. But when the Scottish preachers 
showed their armed flocks from Scripture that the victory must be 
certain, they began to descend ; and os Cromwell saw what they 
were doing, he burst out with the triumphant, and as it proved, in 
one sense, at least, prophetic cry, 44 The Lord hath delivered them 
into our hands!” It was not till the next morning, however, that 
any opportunity offered of attack, when Cromwell attempted to 
force one of the passes that commanded the enemy’s position. A 
terrific struggle ensued, and, as had often before happened, it was 
not until Cromwell led up his own regiment of Ironsides that the 
defenders of the pass were dispersed. A body of horse now swept 
down upon the English, and at the same moment the newly-risen 
sun burst through the morning mist, and revealed the two armies 
distinctly to each other. Then it was that there was heard fur and 
near, the spirit-stirring voice of him whose tones no one could 
mistake — “Now let God arise, and his enemies shall be scat- 
tered!” Four thousand dead and ten thousand captive Scotch- 
men, told in ajvful language of the might they had so recklessly 
provoked. 

It has been said of King Charles II., that lie never said a foolish 
thing and never did a wise one ; but there was one act of his life 
in which the latter part of the observation receives a decided con- 
tradiction. Whilst one place after another surrendered to Crom- 
well in consequence of the battle of Dunbar, and whilst the remains 
of the Scottish army showed by their movements how deeply they had 
taken to heart their indiscretion in attacking Cromwell* under any 
circumstances, Charles suddenly dashed across the Border, and swej*t 
along with the utmost possible speed towards London. Cromwell had 
never dreamt of his doing this ; and certainly we shall never again 
find Charles exhibiting any proofs that such wise and sudden and 
eventful decisions were characteristic of him. The great soldier 
was out-iiiaiirouvrcd. But quick as lightning he hurried after him, 
cut to pieces instantaneously a body of Kovulists headed by the Earl 
of Derby that attempted to arrest his progress, and presently formed 
a junction with the troops despatched from London on the first 
news of the attempt, and thus reinforced, sat down before Charles at 
Worcester, assured master of the game : even in numbers his army 
was superior to that of the Royalists. So the Severn was crossed on 
the 30th of September, and the attack made with irresistible power. 
Charles was presently flying for his life (Fig. 1 Do l ), and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty, and after a variety of hairbreadth 
escapes, thut he reached France. Cromwell was welcomed back 
by the Parliament with fresh honours, and a pension of 4000/. a- 
year was added to that of 2000/. a-year they had before settled on 
him. We must not forget to add, that these movements in Ireland 
and Scotland ended in the annexation of both countries to the 
dominions of the Commonwealth : the map of the united British 
Islands thenceforward graced its grant seal (Fig. 1932). 

The Dutch were the next to experiment with the temper and 
strength of the young but most vigorous power ; and they had no 
* doubt the more confidence in so doing from reflecting that Crom- 
well was not a sailor, and that their chief strength lay on the seas. 
But our navy had its Cromwell too, as they found to their cost. 
The first engagement between Blake and the Dutch admiral Von 


Tromp occurred on the 19th of May, 1652, when the latter was 
compelled to sheer off with the lorn of two ships. This defeat was 
followed by a victory, which so elated the Dutch, that forgetting 
they had obtained the victory simply through the greater number of 
ships engaged on their side, Van Tromp had the exquisite vauity 
to put a broom at his mast-head, signifying that he meant to sweep 
the English seas dear of the ships of the Commonwealth. The 
English with extraordinary rapidity again prepared for the contest ; 
and Blake found himself m the beginning of 1653 master of eighty 
men-of-war, and having Monk and Dean among his officers. Blake 
and Van Tromp met on the 18tli of February, Van Tramp's force 
amounting to seventy-six men-of-war and thirty merchantmen, 
most of which were armed. The. first day’s proceedings ended in 
the loss of six Dutch ships ; whilst not a single English ship was 
either destroyed or taken, to partially balance the account. The 
struggle, interrupted by the night, recommenced with the morning ; 
and tiie second day the Dutch summed up their losses as one man- 
of-war taken by boarding and many merchantmen captured. They 
were now in full retreat. The third day was Sunday, when Blake 
again brought his antagonist to action, until a breeze that sprung 
up iii the afternoon enabled Van Tromp to shelter himself against 
the Calais Sands. The entire damage the English had received 
during the three days, amounted to but one ship of war, and a some- 
what heavy list of killed and wounded ; on the other hand, the Dutch 
found that elevou ships of war, thirty merchant-vessels, and two 
thousand live hundred men had been taken or destroyed. Such was 
the issue of the contest between the Common wealth’s navy and the 
navy of the power that was previously esteemed the most formidable 
of all maritime nations. 

But whilst thus victorious everywhere abroad, there were unhap- 
pily discords arising at home. The Parliament had now existed so 
long, that it became unwilling to set any limit to its period of power. 
It seems, indeed, to have grown jealous of the army, and of the 
intentions of the army’s great leader — feelings that were fully reci- 
procated by them. 44 If there were personal ambition and the in- 
toxication of power on both sides, there were certainly on both sides 
— as well on that of Cromwell as on that of the Vanes, the Martens, 
and the other Commonwealth men, high and noble and patriotic 
motives. Each in fact wished for power for the establisning or 
working out a system which each deemed the best for the peace, 
the happiness, and the glory of the nation ; and in justice to Oliver 
Cromwell it must he avowed that his scheme of social policy was 
in itself one of the purest which had as yet entered into the mind 
of any statesman, and one that ndapted itself more readily to 
the character and habits of the community than the more finely- 
drawn theories of the republicans. This wonderful man had cer- 
tainly a long and doubtful struggle, not merely with his former 
friends, hut now republican opponents, but also with liis own heart 
and conscience ; and he was quiet, or at least abstained from any 
very open act, until the Parliament betrayed an intention of coalesc- 
ing with the Presbyterians, who in their hearts hated both Cromwell 
and the Parliament alike.” (‘Pictorial England,’ vol. iii. p. 408.) 
Then it was, that, after a long preliminary conversation, he asked 
Whitelock (and the choice of such a man says much for the con- 
scientiousness of the questioner), 44 What if a man take upon him to 
be king?” The answer was unfavourable. And though, in an 
aflair of such magnitude, the idea of sovereignty was no more to be 
lightly thrown aside than lightly taken up, Cromwell not only did 
not make himself king, when it is certain he could have done so, 
but he declined the honour almost against his own opinions, when 
a large majority of a Parliament that had been called by him 
formally requested him to take the magic title. 

But how hail the Long Parliament been at last induced to dis- 
solve? Cromwell, his chief officers, and some members of the 
Parliament, w ere earnestly engaged one day at his lodgings in White- 
hall. consideringtwliat was best to be done in respect to the govern- 
ment of the country and the dissolution of the Parliament, when 
Colonel Ingoldsby arrived in great haste to say that the House 
Mas passing with all possible speed a bill that had been brought in 
for the dissolution, and which contained clauses that would Lave 
insured the admission of a number of Presbyterians in the next 
Parliament, men determined to overturn the existing government. 
Cromwell, in a high state of excitement, sent for a party of soldiers, 
whilst the members preseut ran back to the house. Presently 
Cromwell, attended by Lambert and other officers, and a file of 
musketeers, arrived at the doors, and, leaving the soldiers outside, 
he entered, and took his seat. He sat and listened in silence, until 
the Speaker was 'about to put the motion, when rising, he said to 
Harrison, whom he had beckoned to his side, 44 Now Is the time — 
I must do it.” Harrison advised consideration, and Cromwell sat 
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down for about a minute, then rose, and taking off his hat, addressed 
the House. The state of his mind was soon made apparent by his 
language. He called the members deniers of justice, oppressors, 
and said that they were planning to bring in the Presbyterians, 
who would lose no time in destroying the cause they had deserted. 
He was told by Sir Harry Vane his language was unparliamentary. 
M I know it," was the reply ; and instantly Cromwell started forward 
from his seat into the body of the house, and there walked up and 
down, his hat on his head, pointing to different members, and heap- 
ing reproaches upon them. Thus, with his finger raised against Sir 
Harry Vane, he said, “ One person might have prevented all this, 
but he is a juggler, and hHth not so much as common honesty.” 
Here the indignant exclamations of Vane, Wentworth, and Marten 
interrupted him ; but their voices were borne down by the louder 
and sterner tones of Cromwell, as he shouted forth, “ I'll put an end 
to your prating ; you are no Parliament ; I’ll put an end to your 
sitting. Get ye gone ! Give way to honester men.” Then stamp- 
ing with his foot, the house was instantly filled with armed men. 
Pointing to the Speaker, lie said to Harrison, “Fetch him down!” 
and seeing the Speaker hesitated to obey Harrison's demand, he 
again cried, “ Take him down !” and the Speaker submitted. Al- 
gernon Sydney, then a young man, and one of the purest and most 
enthusiastic of the republicans, was sitting close by: “Put him 
out,” was the next command. Sydney refused to go ; until, at the 
reiteration of the order, Harrison and Worsley, another officer, put 
their hands upon him, when he moved towards the door. The 
Mace now attracted Cromwell’s attention: “Take away that 
bauble 1” he said. How highly lie had strung up his nerves to the 
task he had undertaken, we see in the treatment received by those 
who ventured to urge a word of remonstrance. To Alderman 
Allen, who said that if he would send out the "soldiers all might 
yet be repaired, he retorted with a charge of embezzlement in the 
office of treasurer of the army. Challoner was a drunkard, Sir 
Peter Wentworth an adulterer, and Ilenry Marten a — something 
little better. When Vane cried out as lie passed Cromwell, “ This 
is not honest ; yea, it is against morality and common honesty the 
comment was, “ Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane ! the Lord de- 
liver me from Sir Harry Vane !” Hut, observes Whitelock (him- 
self understood to have been a participator in the shower of abuse 
that had been falling so plentifully), “ Among all the Parliament, 
of whom many wore swords, and would sometimes brag high, not 
one man offered to draw his sword against Cromwell, or to make 
the least resistance against him, but all of them tamely departed 
the house.” With the keys in his pocket, Cromwell returned to 
Whitehall, and told the Council of Officers, still sitting there, what 
he had done; observing, “ When I went to the house, 1 did not 
think to have done this; but perceiving the Spirit of God strong 
upon me, I could no longer consult flesh and blood.” The Council 
of State were dissolved the same day, by the same means — force — 
Bradshaw, its president, yielding to what could not be resisted, but 
speaking os sternly and uncompromisingly to Cromwell ns he had 
ever done to Charles on the Trial in Westminster Hall. The great 
events of the day arc not unworthily commemorated in West’s well- 
known picture (Fig. 1953). 

• The evident necessity of giving unity and steadiness to the policy 
of the government, soon dictated the measure which placed Crom- 
well at the very summit of earthly power. lie was declared Lord 
Protector in 1653, and under that title enjoyed an amount of power, 
that no kingly authority could exceed, and which was used for the 
exaltation of the national character among the nations of the world, 
with an energy, a dignity, and a success, that few kings have ever 
been able to rival. “ Perhaps no government was ever more 
respected abroad,” says Sir Walter Scott. At home his diffi- 
culties were too great to be utterly surmounted even by his lofty 
genius. Under the influence of Charles’s attempt to change the 
government from a comparatively free one to a despotism, and 
under the influence of the events which that attempt brought oruin 
natural and possibly inevitable sequence, society hod to a great 
extent resolved itself into a chaos of conflicting elements. Episco- 
pacy stood against Puritanism, royalty against republicanism, or 
even free monarchy. Independency against Presbyterianism, and 
all these against Catholicism. Each again stood in opposition' 
to its nearest neighbour and apparent friend. This man wanted to 
go thus ftr, and that man to go not half the distance ; ancl in the 
inevitable movements of the time each considered the other had 
deserted* him, and was a traitor to the principles on which they had 
mutually based their cause at the commencement. The conse* 
quenese were — not so much any outward exhibition of a desire to 
overthrow the existing government (though this was not wanting, 
and had to be kept down by a strong hand), as the difficulty, if not 
Vox. IL 


the impossibility, of governing constitutionally. It is impossible, 
for instance, to doubt the desire of Cromwell to restore to the Par- 
liament all its ordinary privileges, for again and again he made the 
attempt ; but he found that in each case they were more anxious to 
undo what was settled in government, than to apply themselves 
earnestly to the task of aiding that government to restore to Eng- 
land peace, order, and prosperity. All his efforts therefore failed 
to do more than preserve a tolerably quiescent state of thingB during 
his life; and, wanting his hand afterwards, the whole then fell into 
disorder ; and an able soldier, but not at all remarkable man, either 
for his talents or elevation of mind, or his political honesty, stepped 
in, put aside, almost without an effort, the Protector’s son, Richard 
Cromwell (Fig. 1958), and handed over the throne of England, 
without u single real security, to the son of the man who had been 
dethroned and executed for despotism. To seek a settlement of the 
affairs of the nation by inviting back iho lineal heir to the throne, 
may have been the truest policy ; but surely there can be no doubt 
os to the baseness of the man who had himself fought for freedom, 
against the father, sacrificing everything to the sou, when the 
amplest means were in his hand to have secured ull that the prin- 
ciples of his own previous life had taught him were indispensable to 
good government. It is true that Charles solemnly and publicly 
promised indemnity for the past, and liberty of conscience for the 
future ; but tiie worthlessness of a mere promise recent events had 
but too clearly shown. But Monk knew what he was doing, when 
he contented himself with this, and with giving some good advice to 
his future king as to the management of the people of England ; 
and the Duke of Albemarle of a later day, one of the most favoured 
and most honoured of the servants of royalty, saw no doubt suffi- 
cient reasons to be thankful that he had, as George Monk, exercised 
such a delicate discrimination as to his own interest and his gracious 
master’s views. The Commissioners of the new and Presbyterian 
Parliament who met Charles at the Hague (Fig. 1965) were equally 
complaisant, and the mockery soon over. 

We may here say a few words upon a most important influence 
that had been called into existence during the Civil War — the News- 
paper. The first known publication of the kind includes the period 
from Nov. 3, 1640, to Nov. 3, 1641 ; and so rapidly did the news- 
papers then increase in number, that it has been calculated above a 
hundred had appeared before the deatli of Charles, and eighty more 
between that event anil the Restoration. These were at first pub- 
lished weekly, then twice, and even at last thrice a week. Our 
engraving (Fig. 1(>90) shows the heading of a newspaper of the 
time. But the disseminators of news were more than rivalled by 
the disseminators of opinions. Thirty thousand, pamphlets are said 
to have been written during the Civil War and Commonwealth. 


Cromwell died on the 3rd of September, 1658, the anniversary 
of his battles of Dunbar and Worcester, praying with liis List breath 
that God would not forsake the people, •• but love and bless them, 
and give them rest, and bring them to a consistency.” In May, 1660, 
Charles II. landed at Dover (Fig. 1968) ; and very soon began, in 
liis way, the work of bringing England to “ consistency.” Instead of 
Peking to allay all heart burnings and jealousies by endeavouring to 
sink the melancholy past in oblivion, the worst passions ever aroused 
by the war were but tame ift comfKirison with those which were now 
allowed free range over the lives and fortunes of the men of the Com- 
monwealth. Even the dead could not be permitted to rest in peace. 
The remains of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were exlmmcd from 
their resting-place in Westminster Abbey, for the infliction of the 
ineffably mean revenge of hanging them upon a gibbet at Tyburn. 
If aught worse could Iks done than this, it was done in the similar 
exhumation of the remains of the mother and daughter of Cromwell 
(women, it is said, who had been “models of female domestic vir- 
tue ”), with the remains of Pym, Blake, and others. The living op- 
ponents of Charles offered, of course, much more satisfactory objects 
of vengeance. They could be made to feel all that hatred and cruelty 
had it in their power to inflict upon them. So one after another 
the eminent men of the Commonwealth were sent for trial, and from 
thence to the gallows, until the public mind began to sicken at the 
bloody doings of the executioner, and, worst of all, until it became 
known that even the infernal cruelties in which he was com- 
manded to luxuriate were found utterly powerless in breaking down 
the fortitude of the victims ; who, even in their extreme agonies, 
gloried in the Cause for w hich they suffered. Harrison, as he was 
on his way to the place of execution at Cliaring Cross, w'as asked by 
a brutal bystander — “ Where is your good Cause now ?” “ Here 
it is,” said Harrison, clapping his hand to bis heart; “and I 
am going to seal it with my blood.” Carew’s last words were that 
if the business were to be done over again, he would do it, and that 
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the blessed Cause would not be lost. Coke, the solicitor-general of 
the king’s trial, after referring to his endeavours for a reform of the 
lews, and for cheep end expeditious justice, mid, he too was far 
from repenting of his conduct. Hugh Peters, who was brought on 
the one fo l d before his ora *4** **** he mi « ht * *11 

the in^^foMe m anon Osb. 

hetppni and when the oM prehfoer a s eended 


her thus moved, menijr because he had introdneed hie mistress to 
her notion, he felt, we are told, « wonderful indignation." 

In the policy of the reign, also, the government, it might be sup* 
posed, bad gone upon the principle of contrast with that of the 
previous administration. As Cromwell had won Dunkirk, so Charles 
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to fo* sheriff, 44 Sir, yon have butchered one of foe eervaat) of CM 
before my eyes, and have forced me to see, in order to terrify end 
discourage me, but God bee permitted it for my support and encou- 
ragement;” end, incredible as It seems, he died with a serene smile 
upon his fees. Colonel Soot would have addr e ssed the people, but 
was not permitted s “ Surely," sold he, “ it must be a very bad causa 
whioh cannot suffer the words of dying men.” No wonder Charles 
was sdvised not to proceed farther. And for a time there was a 
pause. Bat Sir Harry Yam was too eminent a mark to bo over* 
looked. He was banded over to the executioner; though prudence 
dictated that hie death should be by the axe alone. Special dime* 
tiona, however, ware given that be ehoutd be effectually silenced 
if be attempted to address the spectators. No doubt he would re- 
peat there, what be had said in taking leave of his wife and children, 
M I die in the certain faith and foresight that fob Cause shall have 
lb resurrection in my death.” He did endeavour to speak, but the 
drummers and trumpeters silenced him, and though the sense of 
shams prodooed a temporary loll, during which he spoke of his life 
and of the wars, the trumpets were immediately sounded, and the 
very note-books of thoee who atoofl near demanded by the lieutenant: 
“ He treats of rebellion, and yon write it,” said he. Six note-books 
warn accordingly given up at hb command. In the end, Yana found 
that it was useless to struggle for the free delivery of hb thoughts, 
so ho submitted bb bead to the biook. There was another man in 
imminent danger at fob time, whom death foe world through all time 
would have mourned; happily England wee spared that calamity 
and shame. Hilton, after having been actually committed to the 
can of the serjeant-at-arms, was allowed to depart on the payment 
of exorbitant fees - a favour, it b said, he owed to D’Avenant 
Hb bodes, however, were burnt. Scotland had also its executions, 
of which the chief was the Earl of Argyll, who was beheaded clow 
by the Harket-Croes of Edinburgh (Fig. 1969). In glancing at the 
character of thew executions, and the circumstances under whioh they 
took place, one b almost led to suppose that Charles thought the 
foundations of hb government, as the builders of the terrible Tdwer 
of London thought of that structure, could only be properly laid in 
blood. But they were content with beasts’ — he required human 
blood. Thus, at all events, it was, that he sought to reduce the 
jarring and disunited elements of society into a state of u consist- 
ency. Our readers may ask, where was the promised Indemnity for 
the past? — Where indeed t 

Bnt v.'her these frightful preliminaries of the reign of foe new 
king were over, the grand questions remained to be solved as to 
what the cha r ac t er of hb rule would be, ae to how much happier and 
better he would make foe nation. Contrasts were inevitable, in the 
nature of things, between the two governments approximating so 
nearly to each other in point of time,* but standing in such deadly 
opposition, owing to the circumstances under which one of them 
had been developed. It b evident, indeed, that the contrast was 
carefally cherished by Charles and bb favourites. Thus— -to begin 
with hb personal habits, and the aspect of the court during his rule : 
A dignified si mp licity of behaviour, a genial senw of enjoyment, an 
earnest and lofty observance of all moral and religious duties, had 
characterised Whitehall (Figs. 1949, 1950) whilst under the control 
of Cromwell and hb wife, and hb eon'e wife (Fig. 1959), and 
other estimable relatives. How matters changed under Charles's 
influence let Evelyn tell (spanking of Whitehall, but hb re* 
asarks of crane apply to Window (Fig. 1991), w wherever else 
the court happened to be) : he states, “I can never forget the in- 
expressible luxury and prnfaneness, gaming, and all dissolute- 
ness and, as it were, total forgotfiilneso of God, (it being Sun- 
day evening,) which thb day se'nuight I was witness of, the king 
sitffng and toying with hie conoubinee— Portsmouth, Cleveland, 
Mazarine,” foe. Thb wm but a rosed before Charles’s death, but 
foe end was in accordance with the beginning. When hb bride, 
Catherine of Bragansa (Fig. 1971), was brought ovsr, one of the first 
persons introdneed to her by her husband was Lady Castlemaine; 
and, says Clarendon, “ Whether her mqjeety In the instant, knew who 
she was, w upon re co llecti on found it afterwards, she so sooner at 
in her chair but her colter changed, and tear* gushed out of her 
eyes, and her nose bled, and she feinted." And when Charles aw 
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reasonably expected of kb* In tut posMen . 
did involve the nation in a war, was MM fa 
sueeaasfolly, and, in the usual sense of the wotfa ggoriotefy t tJharies 
was as sure to make the incapacity of hb government only the 
more evident when he did fight, than when he let it alane. Ts how 
low a pitch the reputation of England mast have spk when the 
Dutch sought us in our rivers, and burnt oar shipping usd oar ports, 
Sheernea (Fig. 1985) included, before the very eyes of foe people 
of England, we lave our readers to judge, Mach of foe respon 
■ibility of the disgrace— and as regards the French pension, lUftmy — 
attaches to Clarendon, foe Royalist historian, Obfofo chaOcellor; 
it was ho who advised the sals of Dunkirk— he w|l* fyjqfot Charles 
the advantage of pecuniary dependence on a for eig n p ower . He 
had hb reward in two senses. The Mag’s RbmUty enabled 
him to build Clarendon House .(Figs. 1986, 1987), one of the most 
magnificent mansions of the time; and, on foe other hand, the indig- 
nation of the people broke out, not only in — — — such as 
christening Clarendon House, “Dunkirk Hones,” but 4n such 
deeper sentiments as -ultimately found vent in a pa rliamen tary 
impeachment, and in the Chancellor’s being driven fr om power end 
from the country. 

And as with the foreign, so with foe home sfikirs. The internal 
peace, which had formed the chief motive of many Englishmen for 
desiring Charles’s recall, never came. In 1678 then was the 
excitement caused by the pretended Popish plot at the notorious 
Titus Oates, who professed to have discovered all kinds of won- 
derful atrocities abopt to be perpetrated by foe Catholics. There 
was one thing, however, unhappily bnt too real about the business ; 
the murder of the magistrate, Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, who had 
first received Oates’s deposition, and other confidential communi- 
cations from one Coleman, an agent and ftetotam of the Duke of 
York, the king’s brother, who was said to he implicated in the plot. 
Sir Edmondbury was discovered, with hb neck broken, upon Prim- 
rose Hill, near London. Neither the real mur dere rs ■ nor the 
cause of the murder — were ever discovered. The sensation produced 
by these mysterious events b shown by foe different medals (Fig. 
1994) that were struck in commemoration of tbe event by the Pro- 
testants. That excitement had scarcely subsided, when it was suc- 
ceeded by the signs of a new contest between King and Parliament. 
Whether Charles thought the people had, by foe very act ' of hb 
recall, shown their approval of hb father’s conduct, or whether he 
thought the time favourable for a renewal of hb father's policy, 
even in opposition to their views, Charles began to dissolve parlia- 
ment after parliament, one of them within a week of its sitting. 
Next we find the Covenanters of Scotland, driven to frenzy by the 
intolerable injustice of Charles’s minbter, the Duka of Lauderdale, 
breaking out in open insurrection ; and, after the defeat at Both well 
Brig (Fig. 1992), being hunted and rat down like wild beasts, 
or thrown into horrible dungeons, in place* w ho re o s at foe Base 
Rock (Fig. 1993)— every species of cruelty could he Inflicted upon 
them without hindrance, and almost unknown to tits world. About 
the same time, we* find also, that in England men of Mgfc sank and 
social position, and of foe most nnfalembhed honour, levari -of peace 
and order, but also haters of evil gover nm ent, were baghrateg to band 
secretly together in order to repeat, if neeeamry, the tforiMo lesson 
that had been so lately bnt apparently frui tlessly give*. Wo have 
po space to rater into the partieubre of the Rye House Plot, so 
named from the place (Fig. 1998) when it Ml rift an attempt 
was to have hem made on foe Ufa of Charles, -at fafe the views of 
the chief actors connected with it ; H will be suflkiieat to say, that 
the government of the second Charles found that it could not exist 
in safety whilst mm like Lord William Russell and Algernon 
Sydney were alive. So both went to the scaffold on convictions 
for high treason. We need hardly remind our readme that it wae 
on the trial of Lord William Bussel l that the sttantln g and noble 
scene occurred of Ms wife stepping forward to let to hb secretary ; 
and that it b Algernon Sydney who b m e ntio ne d in Wordsworth’s 
well-known lines i— t 
Great 
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The later Sydney, Manrell, Harrington. 

Young Vane, and other* who called Milton friend. 

Sydney’* lm»fc words were remarkable. He did not offer to apeak 
on the scaffold, and when asked to do so, he replied that he had 
made hi* peace with God, and had nothing to say to man. But lie 
delivered a paper to the sheriff, the concluding words of which 
show that the principles for which the Commonwealth had striven, 
though modified by circumstances, were still actively at work. 
Sydney in his paper, thus addresses the Almighty : “ Grant that 
I may die glorifying thee for all thy mercies, and that at the last 
thou hast permitted me to be singled out as a witness of thy truth, 
and, even by the confession of my very opjiosers, for that old Cause 
in which I was from my youth engaged, and for which thou hast 
often and wonderfully declared Thyself.” And that “ old Cause " 
was yet to know some taste of success. Tiie “ glorious Revolution ” 
of 1688 was but the establishment of many of the most essential of 
their principles. 

We must not, in concluding our notice of Charles, forget those 
whom he so ungratefully took care not to remember — his own and 
his father’s friends in adversity, as his treatment of them shows 
so powerfully his character, nor would it be proper to pass 
without an allusion, at least, to his expenditure in all kinds of 
debauchery of the funds voted by Parliament for a monument to 
his father. And, as if to put the seal to the contempt into which 
his memory was to fall, there seems good reason to suppose, that 
while at his death he preserved all the appearance of dying in the 
Protestant faith, he was secretly communicating with a Catholic 
confessor, brought to him by his brother. 

Amidst all the other sufferings and trials of the English people 
during the seventeenth eentury, they had to contend with frequent 
visitations of the plague. In the year lfKio alone, there were 
destroyed by it in London a hundred thousand persons, and those 
whom it spared must, for the most part, have been left in a state 
that rendered life of little value. Our engraving of the Pest House, 
Westminster (Fig. 1972), reminds us of one of the many nume- 
rous houses of that kind that were dispersed about London. The 
fearful year just named was, however, to witness, as far as we can 
discern, the last of its deadly triumphs. And it was to be stopped 
by an agency that but too fearfully harmonised witli its own terrors. 
It was by the great fire of London that the great plagues of London 
were to be destroyed. 

A little after midnight of Saturday, the 2nd of September, 166G, 
Farryner, the king’s baker, in Pudding Lane, according to his own 
positive statement, went through every room of his house, and care- 
fully raked up the only fire in it, in a room paved with bricks. 
Soon after, on the morning of the 3rd, liis house was on fire, and 
the flames spread in so extraordinary a manner, that above three 
hundred houses were burned down by the beginning of the next 
forenoon. The firo was blown into greater fierceness by a strong 
east wind, and its career rendered more easy and irresistible by the 
unusual drought that liad prevailed during the past month, that 
had of itself half burnt up the timber houses with which the narrow 
streets were crowded. In the first hurry and excitement of the 
alarm, the terrible enemy met no opposition ; the citizens were 
distracted and bewildered — the Lord Mayor at his wits' end. When 
Charles sent, to command him to spare no houses, but pull down 
before the fire every way, lie was found by Pcpys wandering help- 
lessly in Cannon Street, and replied, 44 Lord, what can I do? I am 
spent; people will not obey me. I have been pulling down houses, 
but the fire overtakes us faster thin we can do it.” So the vene- 
rable and picturesque city submitted to its fate. From the Bank- 
side, Southwark (Fig. 1979), Pepys and Evelyn, on the evening of 
Monday, the first day of the fire, wandered about to gaze on the 
wondrous spectacle, which at one time appeared as one vast and 
entire arch of “a most horrid, malicious, bloody fkAne.” • 

44 1 saw,” writes Evelyn, 44 the whole south part of the city 
burning, from Chcapside to the Thames, and all along Cornhill 
(for it likewise kindled back against the wind, as well as forward), 
Tower Street, Fenchurch Street, Gracious (Gracechurcli) Street, 
and so along to Baynard's Castle, and was taking hold of St. Paul’s 
Church, to which the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. Thq con- 
flagration was so universal, and the people so astonished, that, from 
the beginning, I know not by what despondency or fate, they lmrdly 
stirred to quench it ; so that there was nothing heard or seen but 
crying out and lamentation, running about like distracted creatures, 
without at all attempting to save even then* goods ; such a strange 
consternation there was upon them, so as it burned, both in breadth 
and length, the oliurehes, public halls, Exchange, hospitals, monu- 
ments, and ornaments, leaping after a prodigious manner from house 


to house, and street to street, great distances from one to the other ; 
for the heat, with a long set of fair and warm weather, had even 
ignited the air, and prepared the materials to conceive the fire, 
which devoured, after an incredible manner, houses, furniture, and 
everything. Here we saw the Thames covered with goods floating, 
all the barges and bouts laden with what some had time and courage 
to save ; as on the other, the carts, &c., carrying out to the fields, 
which for many miles were strewed with moveables of all sorts, and 
tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods they could get 
away. Oh, the miserable and calamitous spectacle! such as haply 
the world had not seen the like since the foundation of it, nor to 
be outdone till the universal conflagration of it. All the sky was 
of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, and the light 
seen for above forty miles round about for many nights. God grant 
mine eyes may never see the like! who now saw above ten thousand 
houses all in one Hnmc : the noise and crackling and thunder of 
thts impetuous flames, the shrieking of women and children, tho 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and diuretics, was like 
a hideous storm, and the air ull about so hot and inflamed that at 
last one was not able to approach it ; so that they were forced to 
stand still and let the flames burn oil, which they did for near two 
miles in length ami one in breadth.” 

The clouds of smoke from this tremendous conflagration extended 
near fifty miles in length, and travellers riding at noonday might be 
14 some six miles together in the shadow thereof, though there were 
no other ylottd liesides to be seen in the sky.” — (Vincent.) Among 
the incidents that naturally attracted peculiar attention were the 
burning of 8ome of the public buildings, which included works of 
the finest Gothic architecture. Their destruction, in more than one 
case, formed spectacles equally singular, glorious, and fearful. The 
Guildhall, for instance, being formed of solid oak, stood iu the 
midst of the vast fiery furnace like 4< a bright shining coal, ns if it had 
been a palace of gold, or a great building of burnished brass.” 
All Monday night, and until about Tuesday at noon, the fire was 
unchecked, was irresistible ; but gradually it retreated as the use of 
gunpowder for the expeditious blowing up of the houses on its route, 
created gaps too wide lor it to pass over. Had this plan been 
resorted to curlier, as 44 some stout seamen proposed,” the city 
might have been saved, but ‘‘some tenacious and avaricious men, 
aldermen, &c., would not permit” it, 44 because their houses must 
have been of the first.” — (E\olyn.) Five days after the breaking 
out of the fire, Evelyn thus describes the great city, as it lay a 
blackened, gigantic, and most awful ruiu:- 

44 1 went this morning on foot from Whitehall as far as London 
Bridge, through the late Fleet Street, Ludgate Ilill, by St. Paul’s, 
Cheapside, Exchange, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and out to Moor- 
fields, thence through Cornhill, &c., with extraordinary difficulty, 
clamliering over heaps of yet. smoking rubbish, and frequently mis- 
taking where 1 was ; the ground under my feet so hot that it even 
burnt the soles of my' shoes. ... At my return J was iqjinitely 
concerned to find that goodly church, St. Paul's, now a sad ruin, 
and that beautiful portico (Fig. 2018), for structure* comparable to 
any in Europe, as not long before repaired by r the late king — now 
rent in pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, and nothing remain- 
ing entire, but the inscription on the architrave, showing by whom 
it. was built, which had not one letter of it defaced. It was astonish- 
ing to see what immense stones the heat had in a manner calcined, 
so that all the ornaments, columns, friezes, capitals, and project nres 
of massy Portland stone flew olf, even to the very roof, where a 
sheet of lead covering a great space (no less than six acres by mea- 
sure) was totally melted : the ruins of the vaulted roof falling, 
broke into St. Faith’s, which being filled with the magazines of 
books belonging to the stationers, and carried thither for safety, 
tliey r were all consumed, bnrning fnV a week following. . . . There 
lay in ashes that most venerable church, one of the most ancient 
pieces of early piety in the Christian uorld, besides near one hundred 
more ; the lead, iron-work, bells, plate, «&c., melted ; tlie exquisitely 
wrought Mercer**' Chapel, the sumptuous Exchange, the august fabric 
of Christ Church, nil tin* rest of the Companies’ Ilalls, splendid 
buildings, arches, entries, all in dust; the fountains dried up and 
ruined, whilst the very wn 4 er remained boiling; . . . subterranean 
cellars, wells, and dungeons, formerly warehouses, still burning in 
stench and dark cloud*, of sxunke, so that in five or six miles traversing 
about I did not see one load of timber tmeonstuned, nor many stones 
but what were calcined white as snow. 'Flic jicnplo who now walked 
about the ruins appeared like men in some dismal desert, or rather 
in some great, city wasted by a cruel enemy ; to which was added 
the stench that came from some poor creatures’ bodies, beds, and 
other combustible goods. Sir Thomas Greshams statue, though 
fullen from its niche in the Royal Exchange, remained entire when 
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nil those of the Kings since the Conquest were broken to pieces ; 
also the standard in Comhill and Queen Elizabeth's effigies, with 
some arms on Ludgate, continued with but little detriment, whilst 
the vast iron chains of the city streets, hinges, bars, and gates of 
prisons [Newgate was among the edifices destroyed ; see our engrav- 
ing, Fig. 1983J, were many of them melted and reduced to cinders by 
the vehement heat. Nor was I yet able to pass through any of the 
narrower streets, hut kept the widest ; the ground and air, smoke, 
and fiery vapour continued so intense that tny hair was almost singed, 
and my feet unsuflerably surbated [battered, bruised, sore]. The 
by -lanes and narrower streets were quite filled up with rubbish ; 
nor couhl any one have possibly known where he was, but by the 
ruins of some church or hall that had some remarkable tower or 
pinnacle remaining. I then went towards Islington and High gate, 
where one might have seen two hundred thousand people of all 
ranks and degrees dispersed and lying along by their heaps of what 
they could save from the lire, *dep luring their loss and, though ready 
to perish for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one penny for 
relief, which to me appeared a stranger sight than any 1 had yet 
beheld. His Majesty and Council, indeed, took all imaginable care 
for their relief by proclamation for the country to conic in and 
refresh them with provisions. 

The amount of destruction is thus summed up iu the inscription 
that remains to this day, on the north side of the Monument, erected 
in commemoration of the event : — “ Eighty-nine churches, the City 
gates, Guildhall, many public structures, hospitals, schools, libraries, 
a vast number of stately edifices, thirteen thousand two hundred 
dwelling-houses, four hundred streets ; of twenty-six wards it utterly 
destroyed fifteen, and left eight others shattered and half burnt. 
The ruins of the city were four hundred and thirty-six acres from 
the Tower by the Thames side to the Temple Church, ami from the 
noTtli-east gate along the City Wall to Ilolborn Bridge. To the 
estates and fortunes of the citizens it was merciless, but to their lives 
very favourable (only eight being lost), that it might in all things 
resemble the hist conflagration of the world.” — (Translation of the 
Latin inscription by Maitland.) The loss was estimated at nearly 
eleven million pounds sterling ! 


It is melancholy to reflect how little value has been generally 
placed by those who have had the care of princes iu their youth, 
upon the influences that were most likely to affect the personal 
happiness and welfare of their pupils in after life. The eccidcnt of 
position has been ulone thought worthy of attention, whilst the 
substantial interests of the human heart and bruin that were to heave 
and throb beneath the ermined robe and the golden crown have 
been strangely neglected. The minds callinl to such mighty 
responsibilities liavo a natural tendency to swell into something 
unreal and fantastic, and require solid mental and moral qualities 
to keep that tendency withiu reasonable limits. But this very ten- 
dency has been studiously encouraged in the education of our 
princes ; and yet we wonder that but once in a thousand years an 
Alfred conies. These remarks have been suggested and arc forcibly 
illustrated by the training of James II. (Figs. 2004, 2013). Whilst 
a, boy, Lord Byron had been made his governor — a man said to have 
been well qualified for the trust ; but before Janies had reached his 
fourteenth year, he was taught by those around him to consider it 
a lessening of his dignity to be governed ; and before long we find, 
as the natural results of this and similar treatment, a u firm resolu- 
tion ” existing in the young prince’s mind “ never to acknowledge he 
had committed an error.” May wc not see prefigured iu these 
words James v s whole character and reign and fate ? 

James ascended the throne without any opposition on his brother’s 
death, and the court immediately assumed an outward show of 
decorum that belied the real private life of its master. He had been 
only less famous for his mistresses, for instance, than his brother. 
One of the most noted of his favourites was Lady Denham, who 
diet! at Burlington House (Fig. 1988} under very suspicious cir- 
cumstances. Iu his first speech to the Privy Council, James told 
them he had been reported to be a man desirous of arbitrary power, . 
blit that that was not the only story that had been made of him. 
And then, as a comment upon his words — and it explained them 
but too clearly — his first deed was to proclaim the continuance of 
cortain duties, that had expired with his brother’s reign, and which, 
constitutionally} the Parliament alone could re-establish. Another 
of Ids deeds was to secure the continuance of the French pension 
enjoyed by his brother. It is true, he determined to call a Parlia- 
ment, but, as he said to his intimates, “ Hereafter it will be much 
more easy for me to put off the assembling of Parliament, or to 
maiutain myself by other means which may appear more convenient 


to me.” Such, then was the effect of the Restoration, that, only 
twenty-five years afterwards, the Parliament and King were again 
anticipating being in opposition to each other, notwithstanding the 
overthrow of tiie parties from whom the parliament of Charles I. 
had been chiefly formed. A more striking evidence it would be 
impossible to desire, that the contest from the first M been, and 
continued to be, a real contest between the nation at large, that 
desired a free — and the king, who desired a despotic government. 

But James, like his father, could not be content with one object to 
struggle for, however vast that may be ; nay, it should almost seem 
that he thought his futher had not even gone far enough in his 
attempt ; he had only tried to reduce the Church as well as the 
State into a despotism, and had been content to leave it still a Pro- 
testant. Church. James must have nothing less than a Catholic 
establishment by the side of a civil despotism. At first matters 
looked very promising for him. lie so managed the election oi 
his first Parliament, that he declared, with some exultation, there 
were not forty of them that he would not himself have chosen : 
it must indeed have been a nice Parliament. And although insur- 
rections broke out both in Scotland and in England, the leaders, 
Argyll and Monmouth, were quickly overthrown, taken, and sent 
to tiie scaffold. But when the Parliament had been prorogued, 
and re-ossembled, and when James had coolly informed them that in 
the interim he had appointed many Catholic officers, and dispensed 
witii the legal test of conformity to the Establishment, even his own 
charming House of Commons began to murmur, “ though as f t were 
afar off.” This little manifestation of opinion was at once silenced 
by a violent message from James. The only member who ventured 
to remonstrate, and to express a hope that they were all Englishmen, 
and not to be frightened by a few hard words, was summarily marched 
oft' to the Tower. 

The task of abolishing Protestantism in England, was therefore 
to be carried on witii unflinching vigour. On the 27 tli of April, 
1688, James brought on the crisis by commanding a declaration of 
indulgence to be read by the clergy in all the churches. Then met 
together at Lambeth, in solemn deliberation, the Seven Uishofts, 
who under that designation subsequently became so famous ; they 
were the Archbishop San croft, and Bishops Lloyd of St. Asaph, 
Ken of Batli and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, White 
of Peterborough, und Trelawny of Bristol (Fig. 2012). The 
result was the preparation of a petition, stating their aversion Jo the 
act demanded of them, for many reasons, but especially because 
Parliament had often declared such a power as that exercised by 
James was illegal. This was presented to the King, who by way of 
answer, sent the whole seven to the Tower. 

The excitement of the people may be imagined, especially of 
those who were eye-witnesses of the conveyance of the bishops by 
wa*er from Whitehall (Figs. 1998, 1999), to the Tower, and thence, 
at a later day, to Westminster Hall, to be tried. The greater part, 
indeed, of the immense concourse of spectators on both occasions 
actually knelt and prayed aloud for them as they passed. They 
were found 44 Not Guilty ” of the false, fictitious, malicious, per- 
nicious, and seditious libel charged against them. Here was a 
severe check. But James would not understand it. Two of the 
judges were dismissed, and the whole body of the English clergy 
(two hundred only excepted) ordered to be prosecuted for disobe- 
dience to the King’s command. What was to be done ? — the con- 
dition of affairs thus desperate, another Civil War apparently about 
to burst in all its horrors upon the country? Eminent men met in 
secret council at Lady Place, Hurley (Fig. 2010), where, it is said, 
certain important documents connected with the determination that 
was cotne to, were signed in a recess of the vaults (Fig. 2011) : the 
determination was, that the Prince of Orange should be called in 
to aid the English people. He liad married James's daughter, and 
was therefore acceptable to many of the feoyalista, but had of course 
no claim to the throne, therefore was more likely to study the interest 
of those who might elevate him to that dignity. Above all, he 
had been unflinchingly true to his own republic, notwithstanding 
many temptations, and had thus given earnest that he would be 
equally true in whatever new relations he might form. He was, 
consequently, on the whole, the very man required to establish a 
compromise between the long-conflicting parties and principles of 
English politics. William landed at Torbay on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1688, and Janies presently found himself without a 
friend or a soldier or a subject by his side, to remind him he 
had been King of England. So having previously sent his wife, 
Maria Beatrix (Fig. 2007), and the young prince his son, over to 
France, he followed tKem, and was for a time withdrawn from the 
eyes of his former subjects; who were, however, to find that they 
had not yet done with him. 
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CHAPTER II.-ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


E need not again enter into the vast 
subject of the religious history of Eng- 
land during the seventeenth century, 
seeing that during that time it became 
inextricably mixed up with the political 
history, and has therefore already en- 
gaged our attention . W e propose there- 
fore to devote a short chapter to brief 
notices of some of the more remarkable 
divines who lived during the period^ 
but of whom we have hitherto had no 
opportunity to speak ; and to a few 
words upon the re-erection of the metropolitan churches, destroyed 
by the fire. 

Both Fuller and Clarendon have expressed a belief, that had the 
system of severity to the Nonconformists pursued by Archbishops 
Whitgift and Bancroft, in the reign of Elizabeth, not been inter- 
rupted by the different views of Abbot (Fig. 2615) — (who was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1610, by James I. Calvinism and 
dissent would have been extirpated from England, and lienee the 
political and religious convulsions of the next reign would have 
been prevented ; or, in other words, we presume the nation would 
have been less prepared to resist Charles’s despotic views. But 
Abbot did interrupt the excessive fierceness of persecution, and 
would probably have done so, even if he had foreseen the conse- 
quences that are said to have ensued. When in 1627 Dr. Man- 
waring was brought fo the bar of the House of Lords for having 
asserted in a sermon* that “ The King is not bound to observe the 
laws of the realm concerning the subjects’ rights and liberties, but I 
that#his royal will and command in imposing loans and taxes, 
without common consent in parliament, doth oblige the subjects’ 
conscience upon pain of eternal damnation,” Abbot, in the fulfil- 
ment of the duty committed to him of reprimanding the offender, 
expressed very energetically his abhorrence of so audacious a doc- 
trine. A discourse of a similar description having been delivered 
by a Dr. Sibthorp in Abbot’s own diocese, the Archbishop refused 
to license it ; upon which Laud actually had the boldness to obtain 
the suspension of Abbot — his own ecclesiastical superior. What a 
view does this not give us of the sort of advisers and prompters 
that were about Charles I. ! When Abbot died, his enemy Laud 
succeeded him. 

Bishop Hall (Fig. 2014), who claims, and justly, the authorship 
of the earliest satires in the language, was also one of Laud’s marked 
men. lie was too earnest in attending to his own and liis flock's 
spiritual welfare to be able to spare time to follow Laud in his 
ecclesiastical campaigns,' so the term of opprobrium usualiy 
applied to moderate Episcopalians was cast upon him — Puritanism. 
At last, in his indignation, lie determined to meet the charge direct. 
He says, “ Under how dark a cloud 1 was hereupon, 1 was so sen- 
sible, that I plainly told the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
[Laud], that rather than I would be obnoxious to those slanderous 
tongues of his misinformers, 1 would east up my rochet. I knew 
I went right ways, and would not endure to live under undeserved 
suspicions.” The revenues of his bishopric were of course seques- 
trated, with the other see;, by the Parliament, and fluring his latte* 
days Hall suffered so much from poverty and harsh treatment, that 
they wrung from him a book of complaint, called ( Hard Measure.’ 

Who has not, in childhood or in youth, read the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress?* Who has not felt deeply interested in after years in tracing 
the remarkable history of the author (Fig. 2014) — first a tinker, 
then a soldier in the army of the Parliament, than a Baptist minis- 
ter, lastly a prisoner for twelve years and upwards? lie supported 
himself in prison by making tags and laces ; and it was then that 
the 4 Pilgrim’s Progress* was undertaken. Bunyan’s confinement 
was one of the results of the ecclesiastical policy of Charles II.*s 
government ; and, strange to say, his release was the result of the 
policy of a still more bigoted 'king, James II. But then James’s 
motive in proclaiming toleration, and causing the discharge of such 
Vol. II. * 


men as Bunyan was, in order that he might reach circuitously what 
could not be reached directly — toleration for the Catholics, as a 
preliminary to their supreme power. 

Among those men who have been conspicuous for what may be 
termed the complete goodness and loftiness of their mind and cha- 
racter, Isaac Barrow (Fig. 2014) must hold a conspicuous place. 
Although a staunch Uoyalist, he received the most gratifying testi- 
monials of merit from the University of Oxford, at a time when the 
parliamentary influence was all powerful, and when men’s deserts 
were less thought of than their politics. Aud the hopes excited by 
the student were realized by the mature man. Burrow became highly 
distinguished as a mathematician ; ho obtained a rank among the first 
of English divines. We may here relate an amusing anecdote of 
him in the pulpit: — Being invited to preach for Dr. Wilkins (after- 
wards Bishop of Chester, &c.) in a parish church in London, his 
appearance (which was that of an apprentice) drove the whole of 
the congregation away, except a few persons, among whom was Mr. 
Baxter, the Non-Conformist, who declared afterwards that he could 
have sat all day to hear him, much to the confusion of the congrega- 
tion, who had complained to the rector of his substitute. An appren- 
tice, when he came down from the pulpit, said to him, “Sir, be uot 
dismayed, for 1 assure you it wa*» a good sermon.” On being usked 
>vhat he thought of this person, he said, “ I take him to be a very 
civil person, and if I could meet with him, I’d present him witli a 
bottle of wine.” His moral character was at least on a par with 
his intellectual. We must not, as with the lives of most eminent 
churchmen, reckon the successes of his life by the preferments he 
received, but by those he declined from conscientious and high-prin- 
cipled motives. He resigned the post of Gresham professor of 
Geometry, because hi; considered it incompatible with that of 
the Lucasian professor .hip, to which lie had been subsequently 
appointed; he refused a valuable living thaL was offered on con- 
dition of teaching a pupil, becuusc he considered the offer us 
siinoniacal ; but the most remarkable of all these sacrifices was the 

l * 

resignation of the Lucasian professorship before mentioned, for the 
very unworldly reason that there was u young man of high promise 
whose interests and objects lie thought the of lice would advance. 
Barrow' was not deceived os to the promise. That young man was 
Isaac Newton. Many stories, some of them very entertaiuiiig, are 
told of his courage : here is otic story that illustrates not only that 
quality, but something better: — Being on a visit at a house with a 
garden attached, lie rose early in the morning, and was wandering 
about, when a large dog, usually kept chained by day, but let loose 
at night for the protection df the house, attacked him. Barrow 
seized the animal by the throat, threw him, and lay upon him, and 
whilst he kept him down, considered w'hat he should do with him 
in that exigency. To kill him, was naturally his first thoughts ; but 
he soon perceived that there would be injustice in the deed, for the 
dog only did his duty, and he himself was in fault for rambling out 
before it was light. Happily he w r as at last released from his dau- 
gerous position, by making his cries heard by the inmates of the 
house. And this is told of him, who was in his youth of so quarrel- 
some a disposition, and altogether so ill-conditioned a boy, that his 
father is reputed to have said, that if God should take any of his 
children, he hoped it would be Isaac. 

Let us now glance at a scene in Whitehall during the Protecto- 
rate, that may make us acquainted with two other of the eminent men 
of the day. Cromwell was there, expecting 'as his visitor George 
Fox (Fig. 2015), llie founder of a new sect — the Quakers. With 
Cromwell was his intimate friend, Dr. John Owen (Fig. 2014), a man 
of learning, amiabilm , and of exemplary character. The com- 
mencement of the intimacy between the two was marked by circum- 
stances honourable to both. Cromwell having heard him preach, was 
so pleased, that when he went to Irelaud he took Owen with him, in 
order that he might superintend the college of Dublin, then a very 
onerous task. The appointment with Fox had been made the pre- 
vious day ; when, as Cromwell was riding in his coach in the park, 
Fox rode to the side of the vehicle, in order to remonstrate with the 
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again* the mrithi thht had been ezereiaed apon tbe 
At parting, Cromwdl, m Tax »y», had invited him to 
hit house the next iky. He tell* n* also that before he went, one of 
OromweU’s “ »mM«, whose name was Maiy Sanders, came to me at 
•ea j todglngy and roid me her matter came to her, and said he would 
tell her come good news. When she asked him what it was, he told 
her Oeoige Fox had come to town. She replied, that was good 
news indeed, (for she had received truth,)” parenthetically remarks 
the self-complacent dispenser of that truth ; “ but she said she could 
hardly believe him, till he told her how I met him, and rode 
from Hyde Park to St. James’s gate with him.” The invitation 
was of course accepted, and Fox, and the friend who accompanied 
him, began to speak of the “ inward light ” they possessed, but which 
Cromwell said was a natural light. “But we,” continues Fox, 

“ showed him to the contrary adding, “ the power of the Lord 
God arose in me, and I was moved in it to bid him lay down his 
crown at the feet of Jesus. Several times 1 spoke to him to the 
some effect. Now I was standing by the table, and he came and 
sat upon the table’s side by me, and said he w r ould be as high as 1 
was; and so continued speaking against the light of Christ Jesus ; 
and went away in a light manner.” 

Among the great writers in divinity, Jeremy Taylor (Fig. 2015) 
holds the highest place, not merely relative to this, but to any period. 
Ho has been called “ the Spenser of our prose writers ami it has 
been said that “ his prose is sometimes almost as musical as Spenser’s 
verse.” He, too, suffered from the troubles of the time, whilst the 
Parliament was in the ascendant, and during the period of the Com- 
monwealth ; but tbe Restoration brought with it some compensa- 
tions. An Irish bishopric was conferred upon him ; also a seat in the 
Irish privy council. But it seems that, as the husband of a natural 
daughter of Charles I., as an ardent loyalist, uml, above all, oh a man 
of the most brilliant abilities, his friends seem to have thought him 
entitled to preferment nearer home. The reason alleged for his not 
receiving that mark of the royal favour is, at sill events, creditable to 
Bishop Taylor’s honesty and unflinching love of truth. “ Charles,” 
suggests Bishop llebcr, 4 ‘ may not have been unwilling to remove 
to a distance a person whose piety might have led him to reprove 
many parts of his conduct, and who would have a plausible pretence 
for speaking more freely than the rest of the dignified clergy.” 

If only as one of Milton’s polemical antagonists, Archbishop 
Usher (Fig. 2015), would deserve attention, but his own virtues and 
learning need no adventitious circumstances to entitle his memory to 
respect and honour. The estimation in which he was held by his an- 
tagonists speaks trunipct-tongued as to his character. Thus, although 
during the eventful period of the troubles of the reign of Charles T. 
he wrote against the lawfulness of taking up arms against the king; 
when arms had been taken up and the Royal cause defeated, and him- 
self plunged in the general ruin that awaited men of his own public 
position and political and religious views, it was no other than Crom- 
well himself who pensioned and caused to be treated with the utmost 
respect the fallen archbishop; ami when he died in 1656, it was 
Cromwell again, who caused him to be buried in AVestmi lister Ab- 
bey. It is not without reason that some of those who have called 
Cromwell a usurper have added — that it must be confessed he was a 
truly magnanimous one. 

If the period of the Civil War was one to test men’s souls, we may 
say they stood the test admirably, and developed an amount of cou- 
rage, ability, and virtue, that must have been utterly unanticipated, 
and which might have lain dormant iu a quieter period of the world’s 
history. It is surprising, as we glance over the names of the men who 
are now engaging our attention, to perceive how the excellence of 
one life seems to animate all, notwithstanding the modifications 
wrought by individual tempers or circumstances, placing them fre- 
quently at the very opposite points of the political compass. There 
would lie no end, iiideed, to our tn.sk, were we to endeavour to 
mention all the men of the period whose names arc deservedly 
held dear by every class of Christians. Willi two more, there- 
fore, we close the list. Our first shull be Leighton (Fig. 2014), 
Archbishop of Glasgow— a man whom not all ific exciting and 
disturbing influence of parties could induce to step aside, either 
to the right or to the left of the path that he believed to be the 
right one. It was a custom with the dignitaries of the Scottish 
Church, a little before the Civil War, to ask the clergy in their 
assemblies, “Whether they preached to the times?” meaning in 
effect, did they take advantage of their position to inculcate in 
their sermons |he views of those in authority. When the ques- 
tion was put to Leighton, he replied, with inimitable delicacy of 
sarcasm upon the conduct of Ids fellows, and with a lofty feeling of 
what should be his and their conduct — “ When all my brethren 
preach to the titans laffnpe to preach about eternity.” The other 


personage to whom we alluded is Bishop Burnet (Fig. 2014), the 
well-known author of the 4 History of the Reformation,’ and of the 
1 History of his Own Time, 9 works neither distbguMnd for sound- 
ness of judgment ' war impartiality, ,biit highly infefming, and 
written by one wheae life in every way testifies that he was a good 
man. In the corrupt court of Charles IL Burnet wee tested, and 
found to be incorruptible. In 1682 overtures were to him to 
the effect, that if he would join the Court party and, come over to .the 
King’s interests, he should have the bishopric of Chichester. He not 
only refused, but about the same time wrote to Charles his cele- 
brated letter, commenting upon and reproving in severe language his 
public conduct and his private vices. Charles read the letter 
twice over, and then threw it into the fire. Not many months after, 
news was brought to Charles that Burnet had attended Lon! Wfil- . 
liam Russell to the scaffold ; and immediately certain offices he held 
were taken from him. The most important part of Burnet’s public 
life was the share he took in the Revolution of 1688. The Prince 
of Orange had not a more zealous and efficient friend through all 
that business than Burnet, who accompanied the Prince to England 
.os his chaplain, and when the one became King William 1IL, the 
other was speedily known as the Bishop of Salisbury. 

Burnet’s reputation has received some damage frorA the wits. 
When the ‘ History of his Own Time’ was published, Swift wrote 
‘ Short Remarks ’ upon it ; and no doubt the worthy bishop would 
have been as well pleased if they had beeu still shorter. Arbutjinot 
made a parody upon it. But the most pungent and most successful 
of all the attacks was that of Pope, whose * Memoirs of P. P., Clerk 
of the Parish,’ present a too severe but most irresistibly amusing 
burlesque of Burnet’s garrul ity and conceit. These systematical tacks 
may have been partially owing to the bishop’s known contempt for 
the profession of literature. It was he who spoke of “one Prior,” 
and was punished by a stinging epigram, in which he was referred to 
as “ one Burnet.” It was he also, who, in one of his pamphlets, had 
called Dry den a monster of profligacy, for which Dryden gave him 
a niche in the * Ilind and Panther.’ 

After the fire, the great work of restoration was confided fo Wren : 
and it progressed so rapidly, that ten thousand houses arose in four 
years, and it was not long before the re-erection of the public 
buildings, and more especially the churches, were also begun. The 
eighty-five churches destroyed within the City walls were replaced 
by fifty-one of Wren’s erection, beside his new church of St. James, 
Westminster (Fig. 2030), and two that he rescued from the general 
ruin, St. Andrew’s, llolborn, and St. Clement Danes. These churches 
are chiefly remarkable for llicir beautiful towers and steeples. 
We have given a parallel of some of the principal of them in our 
engraving (Fig. 2029), where they have for their background the 
mighty shadow of the architect’s crowning work, the imperial dome 
of St. Paul's. One of the most popularly known and appreciated 
of all Wren’s churches is Bow Church, Cheapside (Fig. 2034), in 
style an adaptation from his favourite classical authority, the Temple 
of Peace, at Rome. Of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook (Fig. 2028), it 
lias been said — “ Had the materials and volume been so durable and 
extensive as those of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren 
had consummated a much more efficient monument to his well-earned 
fame than that fabric affords.” — (Britton and Pugin’s ‘ Illustrations 
of the Public Buildings of London.’) But in referring to what 
Wren did not do, both here and elsewhere, we must bear in mind 
how difficult a matter he often found it to command the neeessary 
funds even for what he did. It. is only where he was permitted 
freely to develop his plans, and where he could think that he was 
not wasting his strength in enriching parts which few could behold, 
tli rough the contraction of tiie streets or thoroughfares, that we can 
rightly estimate the architect’s powers ; and, in the fullest meaning 
of the words, no such opportunity was ever afforded him, not even 
in St. Paul’s. Is not the grandeur of the whole of that building 
unquestionable ? but how much grander would it have been had 
his first design (Fig. 2019), or even his later ones, been fully carried 
out! 

At the commencement of the work, Sir Christopher Wren writes 
in the ‘ Parental ia ’ — “ An incident was taken notice of by some people 
as a memorable omen : when the surveyor in person had set out upon 
the pl/ice the dimensions of the great dome, and fixed upon the centre, 
a common labourer was ordered to bring a flat stone from the heape 
of rubbish (such as should first come to hand), to be laid ibr a mark 
and direction to the masons: the stone, which was iinmxdlaiely 
brought and laid down for that purpose, happened to be a piece of a 
gravestone, with nofeing'ranaining of the inscriptUta but this single 
word, large capitals, 4 fymrgam* {I shall rise again).” The 
fevotprtbfc eaMm was felly realised; writhe second rising of St 
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Paul's can scarcely be deemed inferior to the first, notwithstanding 
the advantage which the Gothic style generally has over the Italian- 
Roman style of Wren, both in its superior beauty and its fitness for 
the purpose in question. The dome alone of modern St. Paul's is 
enough to enable the building to stand up in rivalry against the 
mighty reputation of its predecessor. The interior of the Cathedral 
is of course fine, but does not correspond in grandeur of design with 
the osterior. The most favourable points of sight are from the 
western doorway, looking east (Fig. 2024), and from immediately 
b en eath the dome (Fig. 2026), Rut the first impression, even in this 
last-mentioned spot, is somewhat disappointing to a careful observer^ 
who comes with the impression of the exterior fresh upon his mind. 
The dome to such a one seems to have shrunk in space — to have 
descended in height most strangely. On inquiry he learns that the 
exterior dome to— if the word must be used — a sham ; and covers 
two others, of which the lowermost only forms the real internal arch 
of the Cathedral. 

If the artistical decorations of St. Paul’s be taken as an evidence 
of the state of art in England at the time, which we believe they 
may with justice, we shall be compelled to entertain but a very low 
opinion of the latter. With but one exception, Gibbons* work in the 
choir, none of the original decorations are worth mentioning, appa- 
rently because, with the exception of Gibbons, none of the eminent 
sculptors of the day were employed. If, for instance, we desire to 
see any of the chief productions of the most fashionable English 
sculptors of the seventeenth century, Nicholas Stone, we must go to 
the Charter House to gaze upon his Sutton monument (Fig. 2023), 
or to Westminster Abbey, where we shall find bis memorial of Sir 
Dudley Carleton (Fig. 2032). The carved wood-work of the choir 
(Fig. 2027), to which we have referred, is truly>beautiful. Gibbons 
was dwelling in an obscure cottage at Deptford, carving the 
Stoning of St. Stephen, after Tintoretto, when Evelyn first drew him 
into notice. “ The King saw the carving at Sir 11. Browne’s cham- 
bers, and was astonished at the curiosity of it, but was called away, 
and sent it to the Qneen’s chamber. There a French peddling 
woman, who used to bring baubles out of France for the ladies, 
begun to find fault with several things in it, which she understood 
no more than an ass or a monkey. So, in a kind of indignation, I 
caused it to be taken back, and sent down to the cottage again.” 


But the generous appreciation of Evelyn was soon followed by the 
appreciation of the King, and Court, and nation. 

Wren himself is among the many eminent persons who rest under 
the mighty dome. He lies in the crypt (Fig. 2026) ; and over the 
entrance into the choir are these voids in Latin : — “ If you would 
behold his monument, look around.” 

One fiunous appendage of the old Cathedral had Allen before the 
Great Fire, and did not rise again. One of the last sermons preached 
from Paul’s Cross (Figs. 1901, 2016), on the 80th of May, 1680, 
wa9 attended by Charles I., who came in state to St Paul's, and 
first heard the service in the Cathedral, and after that took a seat 
prepared for him in the open air before the door, to bear the ser- 
mon. The abolition of bishops, deans, and chapters took place in 
1642, and was followed, in 1645, by the destruction of St. Paul’s 
"Cross in the churchyard, which bad been for many ages the 
most noted and solemn place in the nation for the gravest 
divines and greatest scholars to preach at and at the same time 
were destroyed all the rest of the crosses abont London and 
Westminster, by farther order of the said Parliament; among these 
may be enumerated the Cross of Cheapside (Fig. 1899). Another 
of the dependencies of old St. Paul’s exists at this day— as repaired 
by Wren — the Convocation or Chapter House (Fig. 2017), in ap- 
pearance & tall, substantial, dingy-looking mansion, in which the 
Convocation or parliament of the clergy sit, at the meeting of a 
new parliament of the kingdom, in order, it would seem, to prorogue 
themselves immediately. In the reign of William III., an energetic 
endeavour was made to turn the nominal into a real ecclesiastical 
parliament ; but the ungracious age would not permit it ; so the 
members of the Convocation meet, dream of, and occasionally 
perhaps sigh over the past glories of the Church, and then go away 
to repeat the process next time, and from thenceforward ad infi- 
nitum. 

The Savoy (Fig. 1984) had been another famous mecting-placi' 
for Divines. Here the Independents drew up their Declaration oi 
Faith in 1658 ; and here, three years later, a body of Episcopal met 
a body of tho Presbyterian clergymen, and endeavoured to arrange 
the Book of Common Prayer to their mutual satisfaction. The 
attempt, however, failed. Baxter was one of the controversialists 
upon this occasion. 





3063*— Costume of the Commonalty, temp. Charles U. 
(Selected from Print* by Hollar and Silvester, 1604.) 


906ft— Costume of the Nobility and Gentry, temp. Charles 11. 

(Selected from Ogilfcy's Coronation of Charles U, 1663. and Print* by Silvester, 1664. 
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CHAPTER IIL— POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


HE changes during the century com- 
prised between the commencement of 
llie reign of Janies I. and the abdica- 
tion of Janies II., are perhaps more re- 
markable than in any similar space of 
time which the history of English cos- 
tume can furnish. Press may be said 
during that period to have had both 
its age of gold and its age of lead. 
Nothing could be finer than the 
dresses Vandyke loved to paint : 
nothing more unnatural or absurd 
than the costume Kheller was often compelled to draw — we hope 
without loving it. The ancient beaux and belles of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, in peruke and commode — with 
snuff-box and fan, taking their evening walk in the Mall, could 
comment to children and grandchildren on a hundred varieties of 
the popular aspect since they were young — since Queen Anne of 
Denmark (Fig. 2036) and her ladies w r ent abroad in the enormous 
wheel fardingale, standing collar, and buckram bust of the Eli- 
zabethan style, and the gentlemen of the royal household and court 
in the ungainly stuffed and plaited garments that originated in the 
cowardly fears of her husband, King James 1. We may glance at 
a few of the most conspicuous of these changes, and begin with 
those of the lmir and its appendages. In the reign of Queen Anne 
of Denmark, the lmir of the ladies was still frizzled, and crisped, 
and tortured into wreaths and borders, and “ underpropped with 
lbrkes, wires,” &c. (Stubbs), as in the time of Elizabeth, her pre- 
decessor. For some time after, the hat, often steeple-crowned, with 
a round or broad flapping brim, continued to shade the tresses of 
the middle classes generally ( Figs. 2030 to 2042). The French 
hood was long a favourite wear with the puritanicul gentlewoman. 
Then there was the u cap-kercher, and such like,” of which Stubbs 
speakw. A fashionable lady would 

wenr u flowing coronet lo-dav f 
The BymlHil of her Ixuuty’s wid demy ; 

Tomorrow she u waving plume will try, 

The emblem of all female levity : 

Now in her hut, then in her hair is drrst ; 

Now, of all fashions she thinks change the hi st. 

Dramatic Pastoral, 1031. 

Many a fair aspiring citizen also laid herself open to the censure of 
Luke, in the * City Madam :’ — 

The reverend hood cast off/ your hnrrmrctl hair 
Powdered and curled, was, by your draper's art, 

Formed like a coronet, hanged witli diamonds 
And richest orient pearls. — M absingki:. 

But for once in the seventeenth century there w as to be a time when 
the loveliest ornament bestowed by Nature on the human form was 
to be set free from unnatural constraint, as far as fashion was con- 
cerned. The glossy ringlets of the young gentlewoman of 1640 
(Fig. 2038) drooped to the neck in all their native luxuriance, 
negligently confined by a simple rose, jewel, or bandeau of pearls. 
This is the style that has been transmitted to us in the bewitching 
portraits of the beauties of the Court of Charle? II. ; hut its reign 
was too genuinely beautiful not to be brief, so it was succeeded by 
one of the most extraordinary contrasts conceivable, the tower, or 
commode, a regularly built-up pile of hair and ornaments. As to 
the decoration of the gentlemen’s head?, it seems that after frizzing 
up the hair from the forehead, as in the portrait of Prince Henry 
(Fig. 2035), and suffering it to share in the freedom and luxuriance 
of that of the other sex, in the reign of Charles 1., they next 
thought they would supersede it altogether ; and, following the 
example of the ladies before mentioned borrow their hair. The 
French, from whom we have derived so many agreeable fashions, 
as if to counterbalance the obligations incurred, gave us also 
that odious invention of the flatterers of the « Grand Monarque,” 
me peruke or periwig— made in imitation of his long waving curls 


when he was a little boy. Charles II., most tasteless and fhntastic 
in all his innovations, adopted the fashion, and very soon not a 
gentleman’s head or shoulders was complete without the French 
wig. That was not the worst ; the picturesque Spanish Sombrero 
did not suit the new contrivance; so it was flung aside for the 
sugar-loaf hat set round about with feathers or ribbons — we leave 
our reader to judge of the ludicrous effect in the general costumes 
of this reign (Fig. 2052). Archbishop Tillotson is the first Eng- 
lish prelate represented in a wig, but the appendage was in his case 
small and natural-looking. “1 can remember,” he observes, in 
one of his sermons, “ since the wearing the hair below the ears was 
looked upon as a sin of the first magnitude ; and when ministers 
generally, whatever the ; r text was, did either find or make occasion 
to reprove the great sin of long hair, and if they saw any one in 
the congregation guilty in that kind, they would point him out par- 
ticularly, and let fly at him with great zeal.” The age of full- 
bottomed wigs, however, had arrived, and the barbers were to fulfil 
their august mission. It became dangerous to one’s intellectual 
reputation to resist. Farquhar, in his comedy of ( Love and a 
Bottle * (1698), observes, that a full wig was as “ infallible a token 
of wit as the laurel.” 

The fardingale of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries -mo>t of our readers are aware — was the originator 
of the hooped petticoat of the eighteenth. Ail amusing story is told 
of this exquisite monstrosity in Bulwer’s * Pedigree of the English 
(J allant.’ When Lady AVych, wife of the ambassador from James T. 
to the grand Seignior, appeared witli her waiting- women in farriin- 
gales in the presence of the Sultuncss, the latter was amazed at the 
extraordinary size of their hips, and seriously inquired if that shape 
was peculiar to the natural formation of the English women, and 
Lady Wych was obliged to explain the whole mystery of the dress, 
before she eotild convince the Sultancss that they were not in reality 
so deformed as they appeared to be. And when they had so con • 
viuced her, we fear the Sultuuess would hardly congratulate them 
on the new views they had opened to her os to the objects of dress. 
But there was something liked even better than the fardingale ; 
namely, the exercise of a capricious fancy that knew no limits of 
taste or sense : so of the lady of the time it is said, in illustration of 
the passion for extreme and continual changes, — 

Now calls she fur u boisterous furdingall ; 

Then to her hips she'll lmvo her garments full. 

As with the hair, so with the dress : there was a time during this 
century (the jteriod of the war) when ladies of fashion wore con 
tented to imitate nature. And if the rich flowing train be esteemed 
an innovation upon wli&t may be called a natural style of costume, 
it w r as a very pardonable one. After the Restoration, this conti- 
nued the style of the Court for some considerable time ; but the 
century went out, and its successor came in, with so many flounces 
aud furbelows, that the wearers seemed all 44 in curl,”— 44 like one of 
those animals,” as Addison says, 44 which in the country we call a 
Friezland hen.” In some respects the gentlemen offered a still 
broader mark for the satirist. The huge trunks of James I. were 
changed into “ the long sawsedge hose, and breeches pinned up like 
pudding-bags,” of which Ben Jonson speaks in his 4 Tale of a 
Tub,’ — a fashioVi that at once signifies its Dutch origin. The 
straight and loose nether garments of the Vandyke costume met the 
ruffles of the boot tops, and were richly fringed or pointed. After 
these came Charles Il.’s 44 petticoat breeches which Randal Holmes, 
1659, thus describes : “ The lining, being lower than the breeches, is 
tied above the knees ; the breeches are ornamented with ribands up to 
the pocket, and half their breadth upon the thigh ; the waistband is 
set about with ribands, and the shirt hanging ou( over them .” 
These choice inventions again subsided under James II., and, as 
though to restrain all future unseemliness of bulk, were tied beneath 
the knee. The Puritan (Fig. 2049) or Oliverian, in every article 
of his dress contrasted with the Cavalier (Fig. 2044), as by his 
contempt of the caprices of fiishion, by his choice of coarser and 
darker stuffs, and by his rejection of ornament ; but in the doublet 
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especially this contrast was remarkable. That of the Puritan was 
homely, sombre, and plain; that of the Cavalier of silk, satin, or 
velvet, of the richest colours, with loose full sleeves, slashed in 
front ; or, for military service, it was the buff coat, as much adorned 
as the nature of the dress could possibly admit of: the collar of this 
superb doublet was of the costliest point lace ; a sword-belt of the 
most magnificent kind crossed over one shoulder ; whilst a rich scarf 
encircled the waist, and was tied in a large bow at the side. 

Charles II. curtailed the doublet of its fair proportions, made it 
excessively short, and opened it in front to display a rich shirt, 
bulging out, without any waistcoat: then it must have hollaud 
sleeves, of extravagant size and fantastical contrivance, us in our 
engraving (Fig. 2052), where one figure appears so absurdly dis- 
guised with these sleeves, and with the periwig, — projecting shoe- 
ties, and other singularities, as to appear almost unreal. In a short 
time, however, all this was sobered down — but not until C buries II. 
with all his fopperies and vices had passed for ever from the scene. 
The sleeves of the ladies’ dresses, and the drapery and ornaments of 
the bust, continued in admirable taste throughout the greater part of 
the century. The free use of the Vandyke lace had often a fine 
effect, as may be seen in our engravings of the Lady of Quality 
(Fig. 2037), and the rich Merchant’s Wifi* (Fig 2039). 

Massinger in ‘The City Madam' (1059), speaks of the ladies’ 
•dippers, or 

* lticli pan tables, in ostentation shown. 

Ami roses worth n family ; 

while Taylor I lie Water-Poet, tells us a gallant would 

Wear n fnrin in shoe-strings with gold, 

Ami Kpimgh-tl garters worth u eopyholik 

The courtier's wide boots, so finely in keeping with the rest of his 
chivalric and magnificent dress, appears to have almost banished the 
shoes thus richly adorned, which, however, regained their popularity 
under Charles IT., when they were ornamented with large projecting 
bows of ribbon. In the next reign (James II.) succeeded the sober 
substantial shoe, with very high instep. 

We cannot stay to dwell on all the other changes that charac- 
terized the dresses of the period : as in the 

• 

gaudy cloak three iininsioiiH' price almost : 

or in the vests, coats, and waistcoats: nor shall we attempt to use 
any other language than the poet’s in enumerating the host of 
articles of wear and ornament that filled the wardrobes or occupied 
the dressing-tables of the votaries of fashion ; the 

Chains, coronets, pendants, bracelets, and eur-rings ; 
l'ins, girdles, spangles, embroideries, and rings; 

Shadows, relmtoes, ribands, rulfs, eulfs, falls, 

Searis, feathers, fans, masks, mulls, lnces, cauls. 

Thin tntfauioM, cobweb-lawn, and lard ii ignis. 

Sweet falls, veils, wimples, glasses, erisping-pins, 

Pots of ointment, combs, with poking-sticks and bodkins 
Coifs, gnigcto, fringes, rolls, filh Is, and hrur-lnct s. 

]>nuuntiv Vattiontl. 

The great starched ruff had been rendered unfashionable by the 
fair Mrs. Turner's making her exit in one at Tyburn. But for 
some time the matronly part of the community favoured them, and 
they often appeared in the full dress of the great civic dames, as in 
our engraving of u Lady Mayoress (Fig. 2041 ). The fan, exhibited 
in the cut jjust referred to, and iii that of the Lady of Quality, was a 
most elegant and picturesque ornament for a lady’s hand : it was 
composed of ostrich or oilier rare and costly feathers. The carved 
fan, its successor, however beautiful in itself, is not for a moment to 
bo compared with it. in a licentious age we shall generally find 
that masks are prevalent — of course, therefore, they were in that of 
Charles II. The muffler, an article of dress at least os ancient as 
the time of the prophet Isaiah (iii. 19), and iff all probability 
very much older, had not yet ceased to defend the elderly or the 
delicate English female from the perilous winter cold of our bleak 
climate. Among the country people (Fig. 2042), however, they 
would be more prevalent than in towns. Lastly, let us observe, 
that if from parts we turn to costume as a whole, there is one figure 
among our engravings — that of the Merchant’s Wife of London 
(Fig. 2039) — which may be taken as a model of gracefulneA and 
unaffected elegance — in short, of true taste. 

Armour, on the decline at the close of the last period, continued 
to be used through the Civil Wars, though it did not exactly jnstify 
James I.'s characteristic praise — that it net only saved the life of 
the wearer, but hindered him from doing hurt to anybody else. 
Many a life was lost, clad in complete steel or nearly so, and many 
a life was taken by the heavily-armed cavalry soldier. Helmets 
Vo u II. 


(Fig. 2050) or head-pieces were invariably worn in the field. Those 
of the Cavalier (Fig. 2044) and Cuirassier (Fig. 2048) were in 
general crowned with plumes. The Dragoon (Fig. 2051), who>e 
order was first raised in France in 1600, by the Marshal de Brisac, 
wore in our armies a stout buff coat with deep skirts. Infantry 
armour (Fig. 2045) consisted of bock and breast pieces, worn over 
a buff coat, and with throat pieces and skull-cap, the cheeks being 
also defended. One of our military cuts represents a soldier of the 
Trained Bands, 1638 (Fig. 2047) ; a name which may remind some 
of our readers of Cowper's famous hero — 

A train-band Captain eko was ho 

Of fumnus Loudon Town. 

The trained bands were the ridicule of the Cavaliers, as being 
composed of apprentices, artisans, and shopkeepers of London ; 
they were called the “ thimble and bodkin army,” on account of 
their being supported in their resolute stand against Charles I. by 
all sorts of contributions from poor and rich in aud around London. 
But they proved the chief means by which the first important victory 
was gained over Charles, in a battle in which even Clarendon says 
they 44 behaved themselves to wonder.” 

When the pikemen aud musketeers of these civic militia first 
became actual soldiers, their costume was not altogether that of the 
regular military Pikeinen (Fig. 2046) and Musketeer (Fig. 2034), 
but they u marched to the field in high-crowned hats, collared bauds, 
great loose coats, long tucks under them, and calves’* leather 
boots;” and in this dress they used to sing a psalm, fall on, and 
beat all opposition to the devil.” (Shut! well’s comedy of ‘The 
Volunteers.’) 

Alexander Cell, a bachelor of divinity, was sentenced to lose his 
ears and to be degraded from the ministry, for saying of Charles I. 
“that he was fitter to stand in a CJieapside shop, with an apron 
before him, and say * What lack ye?’ Ilian to govern a kingdom.” 
Scott, in his ‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ has for ever popularized the 
custom here referred to, of the shopkeepers of Cheapside, and other 
principal thoroughfares of London, standing at the doors of shops, 
resembling booths or stalls, and emulating «»ue another’s sweet voices 
in the constant cry, 4 * What lack ye? What d’ye lack ?” Among 
the cries of Loudon, then, may safely be included the occupations 
of its tradesmen generally ; who kept up, as it were, a daily fair, all 
through the metropolis. Much of the trade of London was carried 
on by itinerants, then a more respectable and thriving class than at 
present; these, too, had their cries; and their vociferations more 
than rivalled those of the shopkeepers. Among the noisiest of them 
were the venders of oranges, fish, and brooms. The orange-woman’s 
cry, though shrill, was often musical — 

Fair lemons and oranges ^Fig. 2055), 

( ) ranges and citrons! 

“ Four for sixpence, mackerel !” (Fig. 2058) was the cry of a fish- 
wife, such as we still hear every day. “ OKI shoes for some brooms !” 
(Fig. 2057) indicated a state of things when street-barter was much 
more extensively practised than at present, though the custom lias 
by no means disappeared. It we do not so often as of old hear the 
cry of 44 Pots to mejid !” (Fig. 2056), and if the tinker has ceased 
to be the popular personage he ouee was, the fraternity has not yet 
wholly gone out; his utility has preserved him. The absence 
of utility, or we may rather say, positive mischievousness, has 
caused the disappearance of other street-trading classes; and among 
them, of the Medical Mountebank ( Fig. 2060), who, during three 
centuries or more, travelled with his wonderful appliances for the 
cure of all diseases. At markets and fairs, and other crowded 
places. Would he exhibit liis pills and phials, and endeavour to sell 
them to the people by means of humorous or bombastic speeches. 
From such jocosities the famous mountebank of 1547, Dr. Andrew 
liorde, was called “ Merry Andrew a name still applied to ull of 
the mountebank genus. The popular character of the mountebank 
seems to have undergone very little change from the days of Dr. 
Borde to those when the ‘^Spectator' immortalized the Hammer- 
smith Artist, and his irresistible jest of giving live shillings to every 
native of Hammersmith, for the exceeding love he bore to the place ; 
and who fulfilled his generous purpose by giving them a quantity of 
physic for sixpence, that he assured them was constantly sold for 
five shillings and sixpence. Truly the mountebank belonged to an 
amusing though most impudent and unprincipled class. How he was 
accustomed to make even roguery itself an instrument for the dis- 
semination of philosophy, the well-known talc “ Conceit can kill, 
conceit can cure,” informs us. Indeed, we may say of him as 
Henry V. said of Falstaff, we could well ha™ spared a better man 
J 2 E 2 
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From the same curious collection of originals whence our cut of 
the mountebank is taken, we present to the reader’s view an old 
English Baree-showman (Fig. 2061 ), whose name, Caulfield tells us, 
was Old Harry. The contents of his raree-show were various and 
wonderful, especially to the eyes of the rising generation. There 
were — 

The fleas that run at tilt 
Upon u table ; 

a tame hedgehog, a wonderful snake, and other such specimens of 
the marvellous. 

About flic reign of Janies I. the drivers of both private and 
public vehicles hod no other accommodation than a bar, or driver’s 
chair, placed very low behind the horses: in the following reign 
(Charles I.) they ride more after postilion fashion ; after the Re- 
storation they appeared witli whip and spurs (Fig. 2059) ; and to- 
wards the eud of the century mount to a ic coach man's box.” 
This twx, covered with a hammer-cloth, was often in reality 
a box ; and within it, or in a leather pouch attached to it, were 
tools for mending broken wheels or shivered panels, in the event, 
of accidents occurring in the street or road, which were by no 
means uncommon ; in consequence, first, of the defective con- 
struction of the vehicles (1)’ Avenant says they were “ uneasily 
hung, and so narrow that I took them for sedans on wheels”) 
(Figs. 21 til, 2132); in the second place, from the clumsy driving 
of carmen in the crowded thoroughfares; and in the third place, 
and principally, from the nature of the streets themselves, full of 
ull the worst perils a coachman could have to encounter. What a 
picture is that (lay has left us, in reference to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when, if there was any difference, we may 
presume there must have been some improvement upon the state of 
the streets that prevailed during a little earlier period ! — 

Where u dim gleam the puly lantern throws 
O'er the mid pavement, lioapy rubbish grows. 

Or arched vaults their guping jaws extend. 

Or the dark eaves to common-shores descend ; 

Oft by the winds extinct the signul lies. 

Or smother'd in the glimmering socket dies 
Kre Night has half rolled round her chon throne ; 

In the wide gulf the shatter'd coaeli oVrthrown 
Sinks with the snorting steeds ; the reins are broke, 

And from the crackling axle Hies the spoke. 

The sedan (Figs. 2129, 2130), which is still occasionally to he 
seen ^merging from the oblivion into which we thought it ' li.u; 
passed for ever, was in full vogue during the present period. 

If the wittiest writer in the English — perhaps, indeed, in any— 
language hail but been also an unprejudiced observer of the men 
and things he described, •* lludibras' would to this hour have stood 
unrivalled since the days of Chaucer, as a glowing, life-like view of 
the state of English society, and as a piece of most wholesome satire 
of all flint was absurd, or vicious, or criminal in it. Unhappily 
llutler’s partiality is as notorious as his wit; and it is indispensable 
that we get rid of the faintest notion of any real likeness between 
the “Presbyterians” and “Independents” of his verse, and the 
men who overthrew Charles and Laud*, before we ran properly esti- 
mate and enjoy the. amazing amount of literary health that has been 
expended upon the work in question. True courage and dignity, | 
for instance, are among the last qualities the writer of 4 lludibras * 
would appear to be willing to ascribe to the “ rebels,” yet if he 
forgets that they overthrew his strong and gallant party, with a 
king at their head, we cannot ; neither is it easy to find aught cal- 
culated to arouse contempt (whatever deeper emotions may be called 
into existence) when we read of the conduct of the Puritans in their 
prosperity during the trial of Charles, or in their adversity, when 
they sealed with their blood, at the Restoration, the cause they 
thought so just and holy. But perhaps the most striking of all 
evidences of Butler’s unfitness to judge of those to whom be was 
politically opposed, is his mention of a contemporary writer. Withers, 
one of the truest poets that ever adorned a country, but who being 
a Puritan must also be a fool — in 4 Ilhdibras.’ Butler, appealing 
to the Muse, says — 

Thou tliut with ale, or viloriiquors, 

Didst inspire Withers, Prynne, mid Vickers, 

And foreo them, though it was in spite 
Of Nature, and their stars, to write : — Ac. 

The feet appears to be that Butler <]|d not draw the materials for 
his great satire from any one party or sect alone, but tliat he did 
endeavour to fasten the odium and ridicule excited by his exposure 
solely upon those particular bodies to whom he had been politically 


opposed. The consequences are just what Butler ought to have 
expected, — we reject his cherished and extravagant bigotries, and 
admire him less, to say the least of it, for having imposed upon us 
such a task. But when all is done, we find ourselves in possession 
of a work that must ever be looked upon with Interest, and admi- 
ration, and wonder, for the broad and unctuous humour, the bril- 
liant and sparkling wit, and the depth and universality of satirical 
observation that overflows in every page. There are few better 
evidences of literary greatness than may be found in the frequency 
with which an author's phrases and sentences, or peculiar thoughts, 
are perceived to be mingling in the common business and con- 
versations of life. Now we are all constantly quoting Butler, from 
the statesman— who, when he propounds a new measure, reminds iis 
that 

Doubtless the pleasure is ns great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat — 

down to the cynical humourist of the fireside, who tells his good 
dame 

There are no bargains driven 
Nor marriages clapp'd up in heaven. 

And that's the reason, us some guess, 

There is no heaven in marriages. 

The poet informs us at the commencement, that 

When civil dudgeon first grew high. 

And im n fell out they knew not why ; 

When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Sot folks together by the ears; 

in other words, when the Civil Wars began, then did Hudibritt, or, 
as Iiutler calls him, Sir Knight; 

ubiiiulon dwelling, 

And out ho vodo u-colonclling. 

A long description of the Knight’s intellectual qualities now ensues, 
from which we learn that 

although lie hiul much wit. 

Ho was Very shy of using it ; 

and that he was extremely learned, extremely critical — he could 

divide 

9 A hair 'twixt south and south-west side, — 

extremely eloquent, and poetical in his eloquence — 

he could not npe 

His mouth, l»ut out there Hew n (rope, - 

and, lastly, very religious, though belonging to a parly who 

prove their doctrines orthodox 
By apostolic blow's and knocks, 

and whose 

chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies; 
in fulling out with that or this. 

And linding somewhat still amiss ; 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic. 

Than dog distract, or monkey sick; 

That with more care keep holy-day 
The wrong, than others tho right way ; 

Compound for sins they are inclined to. 

By damning those they have no mind to. 

The wit of these lines, subtle and anatomizing as it is, is eveu less 
remarkable than the vivid truth of character conveyed in them. 
Who does not know many a lludibrns, now actively bustling about 
the world, engaged in schemes at once Quixotic, fanatical, and what 
is, or looks terribly like, hypocrisy ? Of the Knight’s outer man we 
must let the poet speak at length : — 

Hits tawny beunl was tli* equal graco 
Both of his wisdom and 1i)m face , 

In cut and dyo so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile : 

Tho upper part whereof wus whey ; 

The nether, orange mixed with grey. 

This hairy meteor did denounce 
Tile fall of sceptres and of crowns. 

In form tho Knight was somewhat heavy behind ; but theu~ 

4 To poise this equally, he bore 

A paunch of the same bulk before ; 

Which still lio had a special care 
To keep well crammed with thrifty faro ; 

As white-pot, butter-milk, and curds 
Such as a country-house affords ; 

With othfer victual, which anon 
We further shall dilate upon. 

When of his hose we come to treat, 

The cupboard where he kept his meet 
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His doublet was of sturdy bu$ 

And though not sword! yet cudgel-proof ; 

• Whereby 'twos fitter for his use. 

Who fear'd no blows, but such os bruise. 

HU breoohos were of rugged woollon. 

And had been at the siege of Bullen ; 

To old King Harry so well known. 

Some writers held they were his own. 

Through they were lined with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and choose. 

And fat black-puddings, proper food 
For warriors that delight in blood. 

The poet remarks that the statement that the old Jtnights-errant 
did not 6fct, is false ; and instances King Arthur, who, lie says, was 
accustomed to carry, in a huge pair of round trunk hose, enough 
meat for himself and all his knights. But to continue the descrip- 
tion of Hudibras : — 


A lib'ral art that costs no pains 
Of study, industry, or brains. 

His wit was sent him for a token. 

But in the carriage crack'd and broken ; 

Like commendation ninc-pcncc, crook'd. 

With— 1 To and from my love — it look’d. 

This trincpence was a common coin prior to the year 1G9G, when 
all the money that was not milled was called in, and this particular 
one kept, in thenceforth. The custom of bending a coin till it 
became “crooked,” and usable as a lover’s token, survived, how- 
ever, almost, down .to our own time, as the prolific numbers of 
deformed pieces, everywhere seen in circulation but a few years ago, 
sufficiently show. 

Ralph, it appears, was one of those who referred every question 
to the light that hud been vouchsafed to him — the New Light, as it 
was commonly called, of which Butler says, 


His puissant sword unto his Hide, 

Near his undaunted hour!, was tied ; 

With basket-hilt that would hold broth. 

And servo for light and dinner both. 

In it he melted lend for bullets. 

To Bhoot at foes, and sometimes pullets. 

To whom lie boro so fell 11 grille h, 

He ne’er gave quurtor t’ auy suoh. 

The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty. 

For want of fighting was grown rusty. 

And tile into itself for lack 
Of somebody to hew and buck. 

The peaceful scuhbnrd where it dwelt, 

The rancour of its edge hail felt ; 

For of the lower etui tWo handful 
It had devoured, ’twus so manful ; * 

And ho much Hcorn’d to lurk in ease. 

Ah if it durst not show its luce. 

Iu many desperate attempts. 

Of warrants, exigents, contempts,. 

It hud appear'd with eoiirago holder 
Tliaii Serjeant Bum invading Hhonlder. 

Oft had it ta'en poHHcssion, 

Ami pris'ners too* or made them mu. 

Thin sword a dagger had, his page, 

Thut was but little for his age ; 

And therefore wuited on him so, • 

Ab dwarfs upon k nigh ts-cr rant do. 

It was a serviceable dudgeon. 

Either for fighting or for drudging. 

"When it hud stahh'd, or broke u Iliad, 

It would scrape trenchers, or chip bread : 

Toast cheese or baeoii ; tho* it were 
To bait a mouse-trap, 'twould not care ; 

*T would make clean shoes ; and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and ho furth 
It hud U'en 'prentiee to a brewer. 

Where this and more it did endure ; 

But left tho trade, as many more 
Have lately done, on tho same score — 

an allusion to Cromwell, that was no doubt mightily enjoyed by all 
the loyalists. lie, however, does not appear to have been himself 
engaged in the brewing business, as is here intimated, although his 
parents were. 

The Knight, as we see in the first (Fig. 20G2) of the series of 
engravings by Mr. Harvey, contained in pages 209 to 220, has a 
companion not unworthy of himself. This is his Squire, 


whose name was Italph, 

That in th' udvciiture went low half : 

Though writers, for more stately tone 
Bo coll hiiu Itiilpho, 'tin all one : 

And when we cun, wilh m* tie safe, 

We'll call him bo; if m»|, plain Italph : 

(For rhyme the rudder u !’ verses. 

With which, like ship*, the/ steer their courses,. 
An equal stock of wit und valour • 

Ho had laid in ; by birth n tailor. 

The mighty Tyrian queen, that gain'd 
With subtle shreds a tract of la ml. 

Bid leave it with a castle fuir 
To his great ancestor, her heir ; 

From him descended cross-legged knights. 
Fam'd for their fuith and warlike fights 
Against the bloody cuunihal, 

Whom they destroy'd both great and small. 

Tills sturdy Squire, ho hod, os well 
As the bold Trojan knights, soon hell ; 

Not with a counterfeited pass 
Of golden boughs, but true gold-lace. 

His knowledge was not far hehiild 
The Knight's, but of another kiud. 

And he another way came by *t : 

Some coll it Gifts! and some Now Light : 


*T is a dark lunteru of the spirit. 

Which none see by l#ut those that hear it : 

A light thut falls down from on high, 

For spiritual trades to cozen by. 

Of course, under such circumstances, Ralph considered himself 
infallible. The poet tells us he was a deep occult philosopher, who 
understood Jacob Behmcn, and was familiar with the Uosicruciau 
lore ; who could explain the discourses of birds, and the origin of 
matter ; and who, without the aid of astrology, could foretell all 
mighty tilings that, were to happen, as great, diseases, battles, and 
inundations. Such, then, were the pair who set forth to seek 
adventures. 

There is a town in the western parts of England, whither 

people did repair 
On days (if market, or of fair. 

And k» emck'il fiddle und hoarse tabor 
In merriment did drudge and Itdnnir. 

In this last line, so characteristic of our rural population at the 
present time, we see that the mirth of which we hear so much in 
connection with old Kugluml x was still any tiling but a spontaneous, 
impulsive, habitual joyousness of character. AVhat Butler said in 
the seventeenth century is precisely what foreigners say of us in the 
nineteenth —that we do drudge and labour even in our recreations. 

But something more than tin* ordinary at t me lions of a market or 
fair have now 

ruk *1 t-.g< llier village rubble : 

’T was mi old way of reel e.di ng. 

Which learned butchers cull Bear-baiting . 

A bold advent' rous exercise. 

With ancient hemes in high priz, ; 

For authors do ufliriu il came 
From Islhmcuit or Xciiicun game : 

Olliers deriie il from the Bear 
Thut ’s fixed in northern hemisphere. 

And round about the pole doth make 
A circle, like a btur at stake. 

That at the chain’s end wheels ubour, 

And overturns the rabble rout ; 

For, ufter solemn proclamation 
In the liear's name (iih is the fashion. 

According to t!** lira of urms. 

To l^ecp men front inglorious harms, i 
Tlmt none presume to come so near 
• Ah forty foot of stake of bear. 

The poet here describes exactly the preliminaries of the famous 
bull-runnings of Tutbury in Staffordshire, where tin* “solemn pro- 
clamation ” was made in these words - “That all manner of persons 
give way to the bull, none being to come near him by forty foot, 
any way to hinder the minstrels, but to attend to his or their own 
safety, every one. at his peril.” (Plots ‘Staffordshire.’) Towards 
the scene of this bear-baiting, which we learn from a subsequent 
passage was at Brentford, the Knight 

his enun-c did steer. 

To keep the peace ’Iwixt dog and hear - - 

as he believed he was bound to do. And on his way he explained 
to the Squire his vim a, and frhy he thought it best to save the ex- 
pense of Christian blood, and try by mediation to compose the 
quarrel without blows. A* he justly observes — 

Aro not our lih« rlicn, our lives, 

Thu laws, religion, and our wives, 

Euough at oueo to lie at stiku 
For Oov'nant and tho Ouuso’s sake. 

But iu that quarrel, dogs and bears, 

As well as we, must venture theirs ? 

Ralph agrees that it is an unchristian sport, unlawful alike iu name 
substance, — that, as to the name. 
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the word Bear-baiting 
Is carnal, and of man's creating ; 

and as to the thing itself,— 

A Tile assembly 'tis, that can 
No more bo proved by Scripturo than 
Provincial, classic, national ; 

Mere human creature cobwebs all. 

B&lpho is here, under colour of agreeing with the Knight on the 
bear-baiting question, silly enforcing his views of the similar un- 
lawfulness of JTudibnis's favourite religious bodies; the Knight 
being a Presbyterian, whilst Ralph is an Independent, if not eveu 
“ something more ” — an Anabaptist. So 

Quoth Hudibras, 1 smell a rat ; 

Itulpho, thou dost prevaricate ; 

and one of the numerous arguments between the two that are found 
in the poem, is begun, but for the time interrupted by the Knight's 
reflection, that neither the time nor place was suitable. The field is 
not far off where they must give the world a proof of deeds, and not 
words, and the Godly must not be deceived. At the same time he 
remarks in a strain not unworthy of the real men and real events 
that Butler covertly alludes to, but it must be owned a little incon- 
sistent in their earnestness and truth with the particular individual 
and incident in question, that success is a 

murk no mortal wit. 

Or surest hand, can always hit , 

For wliatsoo'cr wo perpetrate. 

We do but row, we're steer'd by Fute, 

Which in success oft disinherits, 

For spurious causes, noblest merits. 

Great actions uro not always true sons 
Of great and mighty resolutions ; 

Nor do the bold'st attempts bring forth 
Evouts still equal to their worth. 

But sometimes fail, and in their stead 
Fortuno and cowardice succeed. 

In the concluding part of this speech we find the poet clearly iden- 
tifying Hudibras with one who is understood to have been his 
patron : — 

'Tis sung, there Ih a valiant Muincluko 
In foreign land yclcpod [Sir Samuel Luke*], 

To whom wo luivo boon oft compared 
‘For person, purts, uddresu, und bcurd. 

The name we have enclosed in brackets is that of the gentleman, a 
Puritan, and one of Cromwell's officers, in whose service Butler 
spent some time, and it is evidently the name with which Butler 
intended the hiatus to be filled. 

Let us now pass to the place where the bear, chained to His stake 
(Fig. 2064), is waiting the attacks of the dogs, and the assemblage 
of people is constantly increasing around. The doughty warrior 
having approached with due care so as to make himself acquainted 
with their numbers and order, and having charged his pistols, and 
drawn with great difficulty his rusty sword from the scabbard, has 
advanced directly before them, and is now, as the artist show's him 
(Fig. 2063), addressing the people, at«<i their leaders — Crowdcro, 
the fiddler; Orsin, the bear ward ; Talgol, the bptcher, “mortal foe 
to cows Magnuno, the tinker, wlio in magic was as 

deeply mid 

Ah ho that made tliu brazen head ; 

Trulla, his female — but not very feminine companion ; Cordon, the 
cobbler, of whom it is said, 

preaching was his chicfcst talent. 

Or argument, in which being valiant. 

Ho used to lav about and stickle 
Like nun or bull, at conventicle ; 

and lastly, Colon, a bold man of war, but cruel and remorseless. 

The description of the combat would suffer from any analysis, 
besides being out of pluce here, in which we only notice the poem 
as an illustration of manners. The engravings which we give will 
furnish the best notion of the costume of the time, and of the com- 
bat itself (Figs. 2066, 2067, 2068, 2069, 2070, 2071). 

The procession of the Skimmington (Fig. 2072) forms the subject 
of one of our illustrations. This was a pageant formerly common 
enough in England, but which has now fallen in to such general disuse, 
that only faint traces of the custom are to be found. Here is But- 
ler's description of the Skimmington 

* Or, should it not be,— Sir Sammy Luke ? 


First he that led the eavaloate 
Wore a sow-gelder's flageolet. 

On whioli he blow as strong a levet. 

As well-feed lawyer on his farov'ato ; 

When over one another's heads 
They eliarge (throe ranks at onoe) like Sweedo. 

Next pans, and kottles of all keys. 

From trebles down to double boss ; 

And after them, upon a nag, 

That might pass for a forehand stag, 

A cornet rode, and ou liis staff 
A smock display'd did proudly wave. 

Then bagpipes of the loudest drones, 

Willi snuffling broken-winded tones. 

Whoso bluets of air, in pockets shut, 

Sound filthier than from tho gut, 

And malcu a viler uoiso than swiuo 
In windy weather when they whine. 

Next one upon a pair of panniers, 

Full fraught with that which for good manners 
Shall here be nameless, mix'd with grains, 

Which ha dispens'd umong the swains. 

And busily upon the crowd 
At random round about bestow'd. 

Then, mounted on a horned home, 

One boro a gauntlet und gilt Bpurs, 

Ty'd to the pummel of a long sword 
He livid, revers'd, tho point turn'd downward. 

Next nftor, ou raw-bon'd steed. 

The eonqu'ror’fl Standard-bearer rid. 

And bore aloft before the champion 
A petticoat display’d, and nunpaut ; 

Near whom the Amazon triumphant 
Bestrid her beast, and on the rump oii't, 

Hut face to tail, and bum to bum, 

The warrior whilom overcome ; 

Arm'd with a spindle and u distaff, 

Which ns ho rode she made him twist off: 

And when ho loiter'd, o’er her shoulder 
Chastis'd the* reformado soldier. 

Before tho dniuc, und round about, 

March'd whifflers, und stuffiers on foot. 

With lackeys, grooms, valets, und pages, 

111 lit und proper equipuges ; 

Of whom, some torches bore, some links. 

Before the proud virago-minx, 

Tlmt was both Madam and a Don, 

Like Nero’s Bporuu, or Pope Joan ; 

And ut lit periods the whole rout 
Hot lip tlieir throats with clumrous shout. 

Hudibras s ire is greatly excited by the spectacle; tie says it is 
heathenish, and points out a variety of circumstances illustrative, 
of a pagan origin ; and although lialjdi takes a more common-place 
and sensible view of the custoift, the knight determines to interfere, 
and therefore ndvances and addresses the crowd, urging the dis- 
honour it docs to women, and the services they had rendered to the 
Cause. Our engraving of the Escape of Hudibras and Ralph may 
■show (Fig. 2073) the ill success of the Knight's eloquence. 

The poet next opens to us quite a new chapter in literary his- 
tory, having for its object the exposure of one of tho most extra- 
ordinary classes of deceivers the world lias ever seen, men who 
often no doubt deceived themselves, but who were ever deceiving 
others, and yet were still trusted in, and allowed to exercise a most 
potent influence over the conduct not only of men, but of nations. 
We refer to the astrologers ; and more particularly to the profes- 
sional ones. Butler has the great merit of having been the very 
first eminent writer who attacked the irrational faith in astrology, 
and who showed the stuff of which the art and its paid expounders 
were made. Of course we must make allowances for a little exag- 
geration : the* man, Lilly (Fig. 2158), for instance, was probably 
a much less contemptible personage than Butler makes his other 
self, Sidrophel ; but tin* professional astrologer class unques tiona bly 
afforded ample materials for the masterly exposures of Hudibras. 

The most eniiAcnl of the names intimately connected with astro- 
logy, in modern times ut least, is that of John Dee (Fig. 2155), a 
man of remarkable ability and learning, who at the age of twenty 
made a tour on the Continent for the purpose — unusual With per- 
sons of his age — of holding scientific converse with the most emi- 
nent Euro}>ean scholars. In 1543 he was made a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, just then founded by tlenry V1IJL ; but, five 
years *iater, we find him entering into a kind of voluntary exile, by a 
second Continental expedition, caused by the suspicious he had 
excited at home of his dealings in the Black Art, in which term, 
however, all kinds of legitimate studies that the vulgar could not 
understand were included.* Dee, for instance, was an able astro- 
nomer and a skilful" mechanician ; and these attainments alone, had 
he not been an astrologer also, would have sufficed to have 
him one in the eyes of the world of England in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury. While on the Continent he wrote those prefaces and lectures 
on Euclid referred to by Butler in the character of Sidrophel, who, 
he say s, had 

'f read Doo's prefaces, before 

The Deri and Euclid, o'er and o'er. 

Dee returned to England during the reign of Edward VI., and was 
presented at Court, and received a pension, which he subsequently 
resigned for a country rectory. But in the reign of Mary the old 
suspicions revived in a still more concentrated and dangerous shape : 
he was accused of practising against the queen's life by enchant- 
ment ; but the charge ultimately fell to the ground. In this matter 
Dee appears as a frien^ of the princess, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, 
who on her accession caused him to be consulted as to the choice of 
a propitious day for her coronation ; and subsequently, os supposed, 
employed him on more than one occasion, as u secret messenger 
abroad. The rumours of his dealing with the devil all this time, 
grew more and more into belief with the populace, who at last 
assembled round his house at Mortlnke in Surrey, and destroyed his 
collection of books, instruments, &c., and would probably have 
killed him and his whole family but for their escape. 

It is in connection, however, with another personage, Edward 
Kelly (Fig. 2156), that the lovers of the miraculous have become 
most familiar with the name of Doctor Dee. Kelly entered his 
service as an assistant in 1581, and then, according to the ordinary 
accounts, were commenced the “ conversations with spirits.” The 
two magicians, it seems, had a black mirror, formed, some say, of a 
stone, others, of a piece of polished cannel coal ; and in this they 
could at pleasure induce the angels Gabriel and Raphael to appear 
at their invocation. Thus we read in lludibras, 

Kelly did all his feats upon * 

Thu devil's looking- glass — u alone. 

It is also said that they transformed base metals into gold in the 
castle of a Bohemian nobleman, where in consequence they lived 
in great affluence ; but there seems much reason to believe that 
from first to last Elizabeth was accustomed to employ Dee as a 
“secret intelligencer ” on the Continent, and that therefore Dee did 
not care to contradict the marvels told of him, since they turned 
away the public attention, both at home and abroad, from the nature 
of his real avocations; the appointment of Dee to the Wnrdvti- 
ship of the College of Manchester in 1595, supports this view; as 
it appears to be a reward suitable to such a man for long political 
services. Many of the particulars of Dee's life are obtained from 
the autobiographical memoirs of the next astrologer we shall men- 
tion, William Lilly, the Sidrophel to whom liutler will presently 
introduce us in his version of the character. 

Lilly's entrance into the world was in the humble capacity of 
servant to a mantua-maker ; but it was not long before he ex- 
changed this post for that of a kind of clerkship to the Master of 
the »SaIters* Company, who, being an illiterate man, required some 
one to keep his accounts. When lie died, Lilly married the widow, 
who was wealthy ; nnd after her death, Lilly by a second marriage 
still further improved his fortunes. And then, under the superin- 
tendence of a clergyman who had been expelled the* church for 
fraudulent practices, he begau the study of astrology, and speedily 
made himself such an adept in it, that his fume extended far and 
wide; and men of all parties, during the troublous times of the war, 
sought his advice and the benefit of his lore. Thus wc find him at . 
one time high in the favour of King Charles I„ who even asked his 
opinion os to the propriety of agreeing with the Parliamentary pro- 
positions; whilst at another, he is under engagements with the Par- 
liunlent, to furnish Ihem with “ perfect knowledge of the chiefcst 
concerns of France and on yet a third occasion, sitting as one 
of the members of the close commission of the Parliament who an* 
debating the subject of the death of the monarch just named. 
But Lilly's popularity with the millimi chiefly originated in Ids 
almanac, which he began to publish in 164-1, under the title of 
*Mcrlinus Anglic, us, Junior.' This obtained an amazing circu- 
lation, and was followed by a host of similar productions, of 
whose authors, John Gadbury (Fig. 2157) was one of the most 
notorious in his own day, whilst Francis Moore (Fig. 2154) even 
yet remains famous in ours. There is one incident of Lilly's career 
which illustrates very forcibly the state of public opinion at the 
time: a rumour prevailed about the year 1634. that vast treasures 
were hidden beneath the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, and at 
last Lilly was called in to decide the question by the use of Mo- 
saical or miners' rods. The permission of the dean lmd to be 
sought, and it was granted ; but only «on the condition that he 
should have a share in the proceeds. Lilly, in the darkness of 
Vol. II. 


night, attended by thirty gentlemen, each carrying a hazel rod, 
stalked in solemn array into the cloisters, where graves were 
opened, coffins removed, and the rods incessantly applied, but 
without effect; when suddenly a great storm bunt out, and the 
imaginations of the explorers, already sufficiently excited by the 
place, the time, and the mysterious nature of the influence they 
were endeavouring to put into operation, became utterly uncon- 
trollable, and the whole party scampered away in a frenzy of alarm, 
as fast as their legs could carry them. It is to be hoped the dean 
had a 41 share ” of this, the only result of the unseemly disturbance 
of the ashes of the dead, that he had sanctioned in the. hope ot 
profit. Turn wc now to Butler’s astrologer, Sidrophel (Figs. 2074, 
2075), who 

hod been long t'wnrds mathematics. 

Optics, philosophy, nnd statics. 

Magic, horoRcopy, astrology ; 

And was old dog at physiology*. 

But, as a dog thul turns the spit. 

Bestirs himself, and plica his feet 
To climb tlio wheel, bill all in vain. 

His own weight brings him down again ; 

And still lie’s in tlio selfsame place 
When? at his setting out he was ; 

So in the circle of the arts, 

Did lie advance his nnt'ral parts ; 

Till falling buck still for retreat, 
lie fell to juggle, cant, and cheat. 

For os those fowls tliut lives in water 
Are never wet, lie did but smaller ; 

“Wliwto'er lie labour'd to appear, 

II is understanding still was clear. 

Yet none n deeper knowledge lnm-sted. 

Since old Hodge liar on and Bob G rutted, 

Th* intelligible world he knew. 

And all men dream on't to be true; 

That in this world there s not a wurt 
That lias not there a counterpart ; 

Nor cun there on tie* face of ground 
An individual beard ho found. 

That hus not in that foreign nation 
A fellow of the si *1 baine fashion; 
i S o cut, ho cok air’d, and bo curl’d. 

As those a iv in th' inferior world. 

He *nd read Bee's prefaces, before 
The Dcv'l and Euclid, o’er and o’er ; 

Ami all th’ intrigues ’twixl him and Kelly. 

Ijuscuh si i it I the Emperor, would toll ye ; 

But with the moon was more familiar 
Than e'ei was uhe.mac well-wilier ; 

' Her secrets understood so Hear, 

Thpt Home believed he had been there. 

Knew- when she was in littest mood 
For cutting corns, or letting hlnml ; 

When for anointing soaks or itches. 

Butler then amuses himself at the expense of the newly-established 
Royal Society. Sidrophel s power ami skill were as great as his 
knowledge was extensive; 

lie made a planetary gin 

Which ruts would run I heir own beads in, 

And come on purpose to be taken. 

Without tho expense of cheese or lmcon ; 

lie could * 

Fire a mine in China bore 
Willi sympathetic gunpowder-, 

and do a thousand other marvellous tilings, fur surpassing any that 
were understood by the philosophers who assembled in Gresham 
| College. It is no injury to say of a body that, even in its com- 
I mencument, exhibited a most honourable enthusiasm for learning, 

| with a great deal of talent, to enable them to develop that enthu- 
| *5 asm wisely, that it did enter into some absurd speculations, and 
| thus afforded a fair mark for Butler’s satire. What, for instance, 

I does the reader think of a grave body of men, commissioning one of 
j the most eminent of their members, Boyle, to examine if it were 
! true that a fish suspended by a thread would turn toward^ the 
| wind? Or what would he think, could he see them all congre- 
i gating earnestly s- round th vir table in order to judge with their own 
eyes whether or m> a spider could get out of a circle formed by a 
powdered unicorn’s horn V 

We pass over the incidents of lludibras and the Goblins (Fig. 
2076), and the rescue of the Knight (Fig. 2077), and merely glance 
I in passing to one or two matters, induding, iiowever, a pair of por- 
traits, in which Butler has personified the two parties who were 
opposed to the Royalists. The first is the poor Presbyter, who, in 
consequence of the triumph of the Independent party is — 
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now reduc’d, * • 

Secluded and ceahicr’d, cud chous'd I 
Turn’d out and excommunicate 
From all afiuirs of church and state ; 

Reformed t’ a reformado saint, 

And glad to tarn itinorant, 

and preach to his brethren in belief wherever he can, even in the 
open* fields, or by the mountain side, as represented in our engraving 
(Fig. 2078) ; where, however, the “ Poor Presbyter ” appears more 
os inspired by the lofty, devout, poetical feeling tliat wns really 
characteristic of his class, than as actuated by the sentiments which 
the satiric pend attributes to hint. The other portrait (Fig. 2079) 
is of the early friends but later enemies of the Presbyterians — 

The Independents (whose first station 
Was in the rear of reformation, 

A mongrel kind of church-dragoons, 

That serv'd for horse and fool at once. 

And in the saddle of one steed 
Tlic Saracen and Christian rid : 

Were free of ev'ry sp'ritual order, 

To preach, and fight, and pray, und murder) : 

a picturqffihat, if it does not accurately represent the men of the 
particular time referred to, does something better, namely, repre- 
sents a class who belong to all post and present limes —the men 
with whom the Church is ever “ militant” — the Lord apparently 
remembered but as “ a man of war.” 

Towards the termination of the canto, Butler describes a body of 
the IndeiKMidents sitting in council, just, about the time when the 
Presbyterian members of the ’ll oust* of Commons, who luid been 
driven away, were restored to it, and were thus enabled to over- 
power the Independent majority of the Rump Parliament (as the 
remains of the Long Parliament were called), anti prepare the way 
for the restoration of the kingly power. A messenger, said to 
have been Sir Martyn Noell, suddenly arrives with the terrifying 
intelligence of the state of public feeling (Fig. 2080). Butler 
makes this messenger dilate at length upon the fitness of the Rump 
as an emblem of government, until a near and loud shout puts the 
whole assembly into a frenzy of alarm, and gives the poet a capital 
opportunity, and which lie makes the most of, for describing their 
escape (Fig. 2081). 

Iludibras’s next movement in his love-suit is admirably charac- 
teristic of the business-like character of his passion. On Ralph’s 
advice he determines to win the lady by force of law, since force of 
deception may not, more particularly as Ralph put it— 

Your cast) iH clear : you have her word, 

And me to witness the accord. 

So lie goes to a lawyer — a chosen one, and worthy of the busi- 
ness in hand — with his ease (Fig. 2082). The dryness of ordinary 
legal transactions is a byword ; their wit and irresistible humour, 
however, are the only features that strike us in * Hudibms.’ The 
lawyer assures Iludibras lie has as good and just a cause of bat- 
tery as heart ran desire; and advises him, while the conjuror is 
proceeded against, to try privately all he can do with the lady 
—to 

spare for no livpans 
To draw her neck into ; 

Ply her with love-letters and billets, • 

And bait- ’em well, for qniika and quillets. 

With trains t’ inveigle and Niirpri.se 
Her heedless answers and replies. 

The Kuight relishes the advice much; so he leaves the lawyer; 
and, presently, behold hitn sealed at his table in the seclusion of his 
study (Fig. 2083), inditing the 

numse-trnp lines, 

with his subtlest skill, and which, when finished, Ralph conveys and 
delivers to the lady (Fig. 208*1). She answers it in an epistle as 
long as his own : and there the poem abruptly terminates, being, in 
short, unfinished : a circumstance that can only be explained by 
noticing Hie manner of its composition ; which we may do in a brief 
sketch of the life of the poet. 

And that life is curiously out of harmony with what we should 
expect from one who, in liis writings, plunged so deeply iuto the 
grand disputes of the time. We not only do not find him in the 
armed ranks of tbe Royalists, but we do find him enjoying the 
friendship of one of the most eminent of the Parliamentary men, 
. Seldety and living in the house of another, Sir Samuel Luke, one 
of Cromwell*® officers. Prior to this, all we know of Butler may 
be summed up in a few words: born the son of a small farmer, and 
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educated in the Free -school at Worcester, he was unable to complete 
his education in the ordinary way, at the university, and therefore 
engaged himself as clerk to Mr. Jeffreys, a magistrate of his native 
county, with whom he spent all Ms leisure hours in self-education 
-—studying at once histoiy, poetry, music, And painting. His views 
were materially forwarded by an introduction to the Countess of 
Kent, who admitted him to the use of her valuable library. It was 
at this time he was on intimate terms with 8elden. Subsequently 
lie entered into the service of Sir Samuel Luke, whom he lias 
endeavoured to hold up to everlasting ridicule in ‘Iludibras.’ It 
is not until after the Restoration that we find him connected per- 
sonally with the Royalists, as holding the position of secretary to 
Richard, Karl of Carbury, Lord President of the Principality of 
Wales, who, when the Court of Marches was revived, made Butler 
steward of Ludlow Castle — a highly honourable post. He now 
married, his wife being a lady of fortune ; but the whole of her 
property was lost by its being invested in bad securities. Tradition 
lias affirmed that Butler died in absolute poverty ; but there is good 
reason to believe that tradition, for once, errs widely. It would be 
disgraceful, and should seem impossible, for the poet to be reduced 
to such a state of distress as has been supposed, when he could 
number among his friends, intimates, and patrons the nobleman 
above named — the second George Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, 
and f he 4 Earl of Dorset. But we know, from too many instances, 
that. “ Put not your trust in patrons ” ought to have been taken 
as the soundest rule of life for every poet, even at the time when 
poetical patronage was in its palmiest state. A more solid ground 
of satisfaction, that traditiou has erred in regard to the poet’s latter 
days, is to be found in the statement of his friend and executor, 
Mr. Longuevillc, who declares that he died in no one’s debt, and 
was never exposed to the indigence supposed. 

Our engraving of Butler’s house (Fig. 2085), or, as the country 
people call it, Butler’s Cot, exhibits the building in which the poet 
was horn. It is a very hunible-looking place, situated in the village 
of Strensham, near Pershore. It appears from Mr. Thome’s 
‘ Rambles by Rivers — the Avon,’ that a tradition yet floats about 
the neighbourhood, that the bear-baiting scenes of Iludibras were 
derived from Butler s own personal history ; that it was he who was 
first put in the stocks — then released, and the “Knight” of the 
yillage put in his room; and that, in consequence, the poet was 
obliged to leave Strensham in a somcwliat hasty manner. Possibly 
here, as elsewhere, it is the poem that has given birth to the tra- 
dition, and not the tradition that originated the poem. 

The three cantos tliat form the first part of ‘Iludibras’ were 
published in 1663, and became immediately so popular, that even 
at Court its sparkling epigrammatic verses began to pass current. 
In the following year appeared the second part : but between this 
and the third, no less than fourteen years elapsed ; and before the 
conclusion could he prepared, the poet died, in his sixty-eighth year, 
lie was buried in the churchyard of St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 
In designing ‘ Iludibras,’ there is no doubt Butler had in view the 
immortal Spanish romance, ‘ Don Quixote ;’ but nothing can well 
be more unlike than the two works. Don Quixote never ceases to 
interest you, or to make you sympathise with him amidst all his 
extravagance; the Knight, under no circumstances, does either the 
one or the other. The Don is as consistent as the English Knight 
is altogether inconsistent. So again of the poems. The one is full 
of poetry, and of all sorts of shady nooks and comers where tbe 
imagination loves to rest : the other is, on the whole, sadly desti- 
tute of poetry, and presents such a continuous world of glitter, 'that 
anything like Tejawe is quite out of the question. Cervantes still 
observes the modesty of nature ; Butler ever forgets it : Cervantes 
binds individual aud universal character indissolubly together— *-each 
true, and each enhancing the other ; ButJer, in liis utter untruth 
to the individual, does much to impair the fidelity of his universal 
portraits. But here the natural buoyancy of genius save? him, and 
makes his production one that, with all its faults, is still destined for 
Immortality. __ _ 

In giving a few notices of the London of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we may begin with a part now undergoing greater changes 
than ever — St. Giles, or, as it was called in its days of long grass 
and buttercups, and stiles dividing meadow from meadow, St. Giles- 
in-lhc-Fields (Fig. 2086). This, in the time of James I., formed 
a separate hamlet adjoining Westminster ; but it was speedily to lose 
its rural character, and become a part of the rapacious ever-growing 
monster cjty, *by tbe erection of a range of oonthfeous houses be- 
tween the two. These was one feature of St Giles that made it 
but too well known throughput England, At aueMl! in public-house 
criminals about to be hong need to stop on their way to Tyburn. 
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tod receive their last draught of ale from “St. Giles's Bowl” 
Passing on from fit. Giles towards Westminster, we are reminded, 
by the names of the streets in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, 
of the periods when they were erected. Thus, we have James 
Street, from James I.; Charles Street, from Charles I.; Henrietta 
Street from Charles's queen ; all of which were laid out by Inigo 
Jones. Of a later date aro Catherine Street, named in honour of 
Catherine of Braganza, Charles IT.’s wife; and Duke Street and 
York Street, in similar honour of Charles's brother, the Duke of 
York, subsequently James II. Going still farther in the same 
direction, and gazing upon the magnificence of Pall Mall, St. James's 
Square, and other streets of the vicinity, we are struck by Ander- 
son's observation (raude about the middle of the lust century) : — 

41 1 have met with several old persons in my younger days who 
remembered when there was but one single house (a cake-house) 
between the Mews-gate at Charing-Cross and St. James’s Palace 
gate.” 

It has been observed by an old writer, Howel, that the union of 
the two crowns of England and Scotland in 1603, conduced not a 
little to unite the two cities of London and Westminster (Fig. 2087) ; 

44 for,” says he, 44 the Scots, greatly multiplying here, nestled 
themselves about the Court ; so that the Strand, from the mud walls 
and thatched cottages, acquired that perfection of building it now 
possesses:” and thus went on the process which made London, 
according to the quaint fiuicy of the writer just named, like a Jesuit's 
hat, the brims of which were larger than the block; and that 
induced the Spanish Ambassador, Gondomar, to say to his Royal 
Mistress after his return from London, and whilst describing the 
place to her, — 44 Madam, I believe there will be no city left shortly, 
for all will mu out of the gates to the suburbs.” ' 

During this incessant, but very natural, overflow of places too full, 
into places as yet comparatively empty, many buildings, or vestiges 
of buildings, of great interest, were of course every now and then 
swept away, leaving little more than a name to remind us of what 
has been, and often unfortunately not even that. Names indeed, 
in matters of antiquity, will undoubtedly carry us a long way. 
Thus, for instance, mention- to flic poetical antiquary the name of 
Old Palace-yard Stairs (Fig. 2091), and his thoughts are at once 
carried back to the days when the monarch® of England swept, 
along in all the gorgeous magnificence that characterized their own 
costumes, ami the costumes of the nobles, gentlemen, and hosts of 
retainers that accompanied their every step, as they quitted the old 
.Palace of Westminster, and descended the 41 stairs” to their barge, 
which, like Cleopatra’s, burned on the water, and which, when it 
moved, was followed by others only less brilliant and costly; the 
whole appearing upon the breast of the river like some gigantic lus- 
trous and many-coloured serpent, winding with sinuous course along 
the 41 silent highway," and, as though it were an Euyptian god, 
greeted by the aedamatioiis of the multitudinous people along the 
banks, and by the continual outbursts of exulting minstrelsy. 
Many relics of the past, however, that we would wish to pre- 
serve in constant recollection, have not been thus fortunate; they 
have left no name behind, and therefore would, but for the labours 
of the topographer, be utterly lost. We do not know why there 
should not be memorials of great buildings, us well as of great men, 
that have* passed away; since the second excites much the same 
kind of interest as the first ; we do not care for the stones and 
bricks and mortar, but for what events have taken place in them 
—what processes humanity has therein passed through, calculated 
to purify or to exalt, or to give to the world examples of what it 
should shun or emulate. Great buildings, then, are but great men 
one step removed. And we should, accordingly, much like to see 
in Palace Yard, immediately opposite the entrance into the Tlnl], a 
•tone bearing some such inscription as this : “ Here stood the clock- 
tower, referred to in the following passage from the historian of 
London: — A certain poor man, in an action of debt, being fined the 
sum of thirteen shillings and fourpence, Bnudolphus Ingham, Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, commiserating his case, caused the | 
court-roll to be erased, and the fine reduced to six shillings and 
eightpence; which being soon afterwards discovered, Ingham was 
amerced in a pecuniary mulct of eight hundred marks, which was 
employed in erecting the said bell-tower on the north side of the 
said enclosure, opposite Westminster Hall gate; in which tower 
was placed a bell and a clock, which, striking hourly, was to remind 
the judges in the Hall of the fate of their brother, in order to 
prevent all dirty woric for the future. However, this fact seems to 
have been forgotten by Oaflyn, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
in the reign of<$tteen Elizabeth, by his attempting the razure of a . 
court-roll ; but Serothpote, his brother judge, instead of assenting 


to this, plainly told him that he had no inclination to build a clock* 
house.” 

The pedestrian of the seventeenth century proceeded from 
Westminster to London by means of a road in which it required 
all his care and skill to avoid sulking up to the knees every now 
and then in mud. Did we not know how used were the people of 
that time to such a state of the public ways, we should suppose the 
owners of the splendid palaces that extended in an almost continuous 
range along the Strand, would be subject to many a hearty anathema 
for suffering, and obliging others to suffer from, so grievous a nuisance. 
And, if wc imagine ourselves for a moment, standing at the period 
in question with our back against Temple Bar, and looking towards 
Westminster, we shall have before us the view shown in our engrav- 
ing (Fig. 2095), and be aware that the dirty streets were only 
an accompaniment of a still greater, because more dangerous, 
nuisance — narrow streets. The . view represents the old Butcher 
Row (granted by Edward I. to the country butchers, who were 
not permitted to enter the city), and which was truly of 44 Row ” 
like dimensions. Yet such was the entrance into the city whose 
reputation had spread to the farthest corners of the wor^ Oppo- 
site neighbours could almost shake hands out of their several win- 
dows, and certainly could with ease carry on a conversation upon all 
that was passing below. Gay has well described the locality ; — 

Whore the fuir columns of St. Clement stuml. 

Whoso straitened hounds encroach upon the Strand ; 

Where the low penthouse bows the walker's head. 

And the rough pavement wounds tho yielding trend ; 

Where not il post protects thft narrow space. 

And, strung in twines, combs dangle in thy face ; 

Summon at once thy courage, rouse thy cure. 

Stand tirm, look buck, bo resolute, beware. 

Forth isMiiii£ from sleep lanes, the collier's steeds 
l)ru£ the black loaf l ; another curt succeeds ; 

Team follows team, crowds heap'd on crowds appear, 

Ami wait impatient till tho road grow cleur. 

The substitution of the great buildings on the north side of St. 
C logic tit’s for those standing there in the seventeenth century, was 
the patriotic work of an alderman of London. The poet iti 
these and the following lines shows that by the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the palatial edifices of the Strand were fast 
disappearing, and tho whole neighbourhood assuming the character- 
istics of the nineteenth century : — 

* Tirhold tlml mow,- street, which steep descend-, 

Whose building to the slimy shore extends; 

Here Arundel’^ lamed .structure retir'd its frame ; 

The street alone retains the empty name. 

When- Titian's ghwing paint, the eunvixs warm'd. 

And KupluuT.s fair ik&igu with judgment eliane d. 

Now hum's the 1 Jell man s son;*, and pasted In je 
The coloured prints of Overtoil appear. 

Where statues breath'd, the woik* olThidias' hands, 

A wooden pump or lonely watch-house stands ; 

There Essex* stately pile adorn'd the short-; 

There Cecil'. , Ik <1 lord's, Yillier.-', -now im more. 

But if Villiers’s house— Buckingham Palace — lie gone, there is a 
remarkable relic of it left — the Water-gate (Fig. 2096), one of 
inigo Jones’s most admired wfirks. 

Directing a passitig thought, towards Bangor Court, Shoe Lane 
(Fig. 2097), where stood until the present century fin* Elizabethan 
building which had once formed llie palace of the Bishops of Ban- 
gor, we may direct our course to Drury Lane. Jn iJu* time of James 
I., we are told, Drury Lane was a ‘‘deep, foul, and dangerous" 
road between the village of St. Giles and tin* Strand, thougli hero 
too were to be found some of the mansions of the nobility. At the 
corner of Drury Lam? and Wyeh Street stood Drury House, built 
by Sir William Drury, a commander in the Irish wars, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who perished in a duel with Sir John 
Burroughs, that arose out of a foolish dispute about precedency. 
At Drury House the zealous but unwise friends of the Earl of 
Essex, in the same reign, resolved on the counsels that destroyed 
him. In Drury House lived also Sir Robert Drewry, the patron of 
the poet Donne ( Fig. 2167),*ind who, after the death of an earlier 
patron, assigned him ami his wife an apartment in his own house, rent 
free, and 4 ‘ was a No a clc-risher of his studies, and such a friend as 
sympathised with him and his, in all their joys and sorrows." It was 
at this period of Donne’s life that the incident occurred which 
forms so interesting a portion of his biography. Sir Robert, being 
about to depart on an embassy to France, requested the poet's 
company; but he, at the solicitation of his wife, then near her 
confinement^ and who said her divining soul boded her some ill in 
his absence, begged t6 be excused. Sir Robert still pressed tli6 
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awttfr mnmfijt and Donne again .ought hi* wifi*’* consent and 
attained it. Some of the poet’* first vena* commemorate the 
>partiag. Speaking in them of hi* own and his wife’s soul, he says, 

irttayb. two. thejraw two *o 
As stiff twin oompfcsses are two 
Thy soul, the fix'd foot, makes no show : 

To move ; but doth if tho other do. 

And though it in tho oentre sit, 

Yet, when the other far doth roam. 

It Itiana, and hearkena after it , 

And grows oreot when that comes home. 

Let us observe by the way, that one hardly known which to wonder 
at most, the exquisite poetical beauty of the feeling of these lines, 
or the excessively unpoetical character of the material agencies by 
means of which that feeling is developed. Hut such was the cha- 
racteristic of Donne, and others like him, who seem to have had 
no notion of the pursuit of poetry except under difficulties. Whilst 
in Paris the incident occurred to which we have referred. Charm- 
ing old Izoak Walton, Donne’s biographer, — would every good 
man could have such a biographer! — shall describe it in his own 
words. We have merely to premise that Donne was left a short 
time after dinner one day, in the dining-room alone. “ Sir Robert 
returned within half an hour, and ns he left, so he found, Mr. Donne 
alone; but in such an ecstasy, and so altered as to his looks, as 
umnzed Sir Robert to behold him; insomuch that he earnestly 
desired Mr. Donne to declare what •had befallen him in the short 
time of his absence. To which Mr. Donne was not able to make 
a present answer ; but, after a long and perplexed pause did at Just 
say, ‘ I have seen a dreadful vision since I saw you ; I have seen 
my dear wife pass twice by me through this room, with her hair 
hanging about her shoulders, and a dead child in her arms ; this I 
have seen since 1 saw you.’ To which Sir Robert replied, ‘ Sure, 
Sir, you have slept since 1 saw you, and this is the result of some 
melancholy dream, which I desire you to forget, for you are now 
awake.’ To which Mr. Donne’s reply was, 4 1 cannot be surer 
that I now live, than that I have not slept since I saw you ; and am 
us sure that, at her second appearing, she stopped, and looked me 
in the face, and vanished.” A servant was immediately sent off to 
England to satisfy Donne, who returned on the twelfth day with 
the intelligence that Mrs. Donne had been delivered of a dead child, 
after a long and dangerous labour, on the same day, and about the 
same hour, of the supposed appearance of the apparition. 

There is preserved a statue of Donne, the remarkable aspect of 
which suggests correctly a remarkable origin. Towards the dose 
of his devout and most holy life, he was persuaded by a friend, 
Dr. Fox, to have a monument made. So Donne sent for a carver 
to make him an urn. “ Then, without delay, a choice painter was 
got to be in readiness to draw his picture*, which was taken as fol- 
loweth: — Several charcoal fires being first made in his large study, . 
he brought with him iuto that place his winding-sheet in his hand, 
and having put off all his clothes, had this sheet put on him, and' so 
tied with knots at his head and feet, and his hands so placed as 
dead bodies are usually fitted to be shrouded and put. into their 
coffin or grave. Upon this urn he thus stood, with his eyes shut, 
and with so much of the sheet turned aside as might show his lean, 
pale, and death-like faee, which was* purposely turned towards the 
east, from whence lie expected the second coming of his and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” lie was then drawn, and from the drawing, 
which he was accustomed continually to contemplate, in order to pre- 
pare himself for death, the statue (Fig, 21 G8) was subsequently 
moulded. The frame of mind in which tlm poet quitted life may 
be best seen in the verses lie composed on his death-bed, entitled 
‘Hymn to God, my God iu my sickness.’ One of the verses runs 
thus : — 

Bine© I uni coming to that holy room. 

Where, with th© Choir of Burnt*, for evermore 
I ©hull be* made thy music ; us I come. 

I tuuo my instrument here at the door. 

And wlmt 1 must do then, think here before. 

And where does the reader suppose this deeply-interesting statue 
is to be found? It ought to be in* some honoured place in St. 
Paul’s ; not that we should expect that deans and chapters would 
care much about the mere poet Donne, illustrious though his 
memory be ; but then he was also Dean of St. Paul’s. And the 
statue, though endangered and slightly injured in the Great Fire, 
me saved. Where then can it be? asks the reader, who has visited 
St* Paul’s, but seen nothing of the Donne memorial. We will toll 
bln* If we descend 4nto the vaults beneath, he will find, huddled 
up together in a very dark ooraor, a few broken (daces ot sculpture ; 
a* though cast arid* /till it was convenient for them to be removed 


with other rubbish ; and thfwe^J>pnney ipaaqmsirt. . Wo^ond ter 
that the same spirit that jsugge^ we^ to the t*o- 

pences above, has not suggested some attention most into- 

resting piece of sculpture below* to pas the Janguago but toowell 
understood at St Paul’s — It might draw . 

In the seventeenth century Drury House was rebuilt by the 
well-known and universally-admired Earl of Gravest, and thence- 
forward called Craven House (Fig. 2093). 

Among the many men of heroic mould who graced the seven- 
teenth century, this tiobleman is one who claims a peculiarly 
honourable mention, not so much for his enthusiastic courage, 
gallantry, and loyalty — though in these qualities few have exceeded 
him— as for his energetic and self-devoted philanthropy, during 
those terrible calamities of his time, the plagues and fires of 
London. We have already given an engraving of 'the Pest-hoUse 
in the fields at Westminster (Fig. 1972). This was a lazaretto 
built by Lord Craven, for the reception of the victims of the 
terrible plague that preceded the Great Fire. But the Earl was ' 
not satisfied with building a pest-house, and then going to shelter 
his nobility in some safe retreat in the country, as most others of 
his class did, who had residences in the doomed city ; but, on the 
contrary, lie remained to the last in the very midst of the pestilence, 
to preserve order and mitigate the horrors of the disease. And this 
he did “ with the same cooltiess as he fought the battles of his 
beloved mistress, Elizabeth, titular Queen of Bohemia, or mounted 
the tremendous breach of Crcutznach.” The importance and value 
of such nn example must have been very great, not only on that 
trying occasion, but on others when Earl Craven exerted himself 
for the public safety ; for there were few or no public regulations 
calculated for sucli emergencies, and the affrighted populace looked 
altogether for guidance and support to those above them in rank. 

It came at last to be said of the Earl, in reference to fire in the 
metropolis, that his very horse unfit it out. The white horse on 
which Lord Craven appeared mounted in the painting on the wall 
at tiie foot of ('raven Buildings, was most probably tho same saga- 
cious quadruped who was thus popularly kuowu and appreciated 
in the lifetime of its rider. With Craven House is associated the 
memory of the Quecu of Bohemia, daughter of James I., mentioned 
above. Here the Earl, her devoted lover and champion, brought 
Her to reside in her fallen estate, when she was wholly dependent 
on him. It is supposed they were privately married. She died a 
few months after the removal.. Subsequent to that event, at ’ 
the period of the u Glorious Revolution,” Earl Craven held for 
James II. the important post of chief of the guard at St. James’s 
Palace, when the soldiers of the Prince of Orange arrived to dis- 
place him and his' party. The Earl resolutely refused to depart, 
and nothing could shake that resolution but an order from James 
himself. Then with “sullen dignity” he gave the commund to his 
men, and they marched away. Disappointed in love and loyalty, 
liis “ bruised arms hung up for monuments ” — and sad ones they must 
often have been to his eye — Lord Craven survived long enough to 
witness the extinction of the Plague (a blessing well obtained at the 
co<d of the Great Fire) and the chances much lessened of tho recur- 
rence of similar calamities iu the metropolis, by its being rebuilt of 
less combustible materials. Two of the latest specimens of the old 
English timber houses which contributed so much to the former 
tires, will be found among our engravings (Figs. 2092, 2094), one 
of them elaborately carved. The Earl died in 1697. 

Craven House, we may add, was taken down by the late Mr. 
Astley, who purchased the site for the construction of “ the Olympic 
Pavilion,” in which lie exhibited his equestrian performances. We 
have at present in its stead the Olympic Theatre. 

Old London Bridge (Fig. 2090) has been already described ; 
and it will be sufficient to say of Barbican (Fig. 2089) (so called 
from the wutclfcrtowcr, that stood here in connection with the origi- 
nal fortifications of London), that it formed, during the seventeenth 
century, one of the spots favoured by the nobility as places 'of 
residence. Here, for instance, was the house (Fig. 1897) of Prince 
Rupert, or, ns the people would have it, Prince Robber; the. 
nephew and favoured officer of Charles I. Having had occasion, 
in a previous chapter, to say much with regard to the evil 
parts of the life ami character of Charles’s sou And successor* 
the “ Merry Monarch,” it is but just, as well as agreeable, to add 
here a notjpe of one act of bis reign that may serve, in a slight , 
degree, as a counterpoise : — he founded Chelsea Hospital (Fig. 1997). 
The site had bean occupied by a college instituted by flames 1^ but 
it never prospei*d, an<f during the Civil Wars was broken iip. The 
architect of the Hospital ms Wren, and the foundation-stone was 
aid by Charles Ef. himself, ip the jucsenoe of the chief nobility 
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inid of kingdom. The building was oompleied in 1690, 

hfttor night ymtit labour, and at an expense of 150,000/. Thera 
rt* probably few persona unacquainted with the tradition that 
asoribes the honour of the original suggestion of this noble work of 
charity to Nell Gwyn, the orange-girl, and the best of all the 
ld»g’e numerous mistresses. Without attempting here to enter into 
any description of this establishment, we may adduce, as passing 
illustrations of its gigantic character, that it boards, lodges, clothes, 
Slid finds pocket-money, or pay, for some five hundred or more 
military invalids, or in-pensioners ; and that it provides pay alone for 
some eighty-five thousand out-pensioners, distributed throughout the 
country, each in his respective home. 

_ 

One of the first things that arrests the attention of the* inquirer 
ihto the state of trade and commerce in England during the pre- 
sent period, is the extraordinary advance that took place immedi- 
ately after the Restoration. It might have been expected that the 
Civil War would have thrown the country back so far, that a century 
or two would have been required to enable it to regain its former 
position. That it was not so, was partly owing to the wise measures 
of Cromwell, who called together what in effect was our first Board 
of Trade, to consult how the traffic and navigation of the Republic 
might be best promoted and regulated, and partly owing to the 
impetus that all business experienced when the civil commotions 
ended, or appeared to have ended, with the Restoration. Thus, to 
compare a period some years before the war broke out, with one some 
years after it, and when all its more visible consequences had passed 
away, we ffnd that the entire value of the exports and imports of 
the country amounted in 1613 to 4,628,58 61 . ; whilst in 16(59 they 
amounted to 6,259,413/. But we derive from 'Sir Josiah Child 
(Fig. 2176), an eminent London merchant, who published in 1(568 
4 New Discourses of Trade’ — evidences more easily appreciable 
than any figures can furnish of the growing prosperity of England. 
First, he says, 44 We give generally now one-third more money with 
apprentices than wc did twenty years before. Secondly, notwith- 
standing the decay of some and the loss of other trades, yet, in the 
gross, we ship off now one-third more of our manufactures, and of 
our tin and lead, than we did twenty years ago. Thirdly, ucw- 
built houses in London yield twice the rent which they did before 
the conflagration in the year* 1666 ; and houses immediately before 
that fire generally yielded one-fourth more rent than they did 
twenty years ago. Fourthly, the speedy aud costly rebuilding, after 
that great fire in London, is a convincing, aud to a stranger an 
amazing, argument of the plenty and late increase of money in 
England. Fifthly, we have now more than double the number of 
merchants and shipping that we had twenty years ago. Sixthly, 
the course of our trade, from the increase of our money, is strangely 
altered within these twenty years, most payments from merchants 
and shopkeepers being now made with ready money ; whereas for- 
merly the course of our general trade ran at three, six, nine, and 
eighteen months* time.*' 

Sir William Petty, again, in his 4 Political Arithmetic,’ published 
in 1676, tells us the Royal Navy had doubled or quadrupled its 
numbers within forty years; that the number ami splendour of 
coaches, equipages, and household furniture had greatly advanced ; 
whilst the postage of letters had increased from’ one to twenty. Wc 
shall merely add to these satisfactory evidences a calculation by 
Dr. Davenant (Fig. 2176), who estimates that the whole land of 
England was only worth 72,000,000/. in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and at the Revolution of 1688, 252,000,000/. ! 
Agriculture therefore, as well as Commerce, was again flourishing. 
The implements of husbandry, aud of the sister art, horticulture 
(Figs. 2133 to 2148), were again taken up by the hands that had 
only laid them down to become soldiers, and with renewed zest and 
energy, on account of the novelty of the employments. No longer 
did England exhibit — as during the war — the aspect of a land 

full of weeds ; her fairest flowers chok'd ; 

Her fruit-trees all luiprun'd ; her lied pcs ruined ; 

Her knowts disorder'd ; axul her wholesome herbs 

8 warming with caterpillars. 

England, in a word, was again prosperous, and upon the whole, wc 
may judge, the people were happy. 

For the source of much of this prosperity we must look to iffe new 
commercial connections that had been formed during the century. 
America had been colonised, first, by a host of adventurers, and then 
by the Pilgrim Fathers, flying from religious persecution at hfcme — 
the West India trade had grown into importance — the East India 
.Company had him formed, and had succeeded in establishing the 
foundation of an entirely new and mighty empire. The introduc- 
tion df tea had rtf course no particular effect upon the trade of the 
VOL-JI. 


period, but was to be followed by consequences of the highest 
moment, and which are only at the present dey beginning to deve- 
lop themselves in our new relations with the Chinese. The poet 
Waller wrote some lines on the birthday of Queen Catherine, en- 
titled 4 Of Tea, commended by her majesty/ in which he says — 

The best of queens and best of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation which the way did show 
To the fair region whore the sun doth rise. 

Whoso rich productions we so justly prise. 

The Muse's friend. Tea, does our Fancy aid ; 

Repress thoso vapours which the head invades ; 

And keeps that palace of the soul Bcreno, 

Fit on her birthday to salute the queen. 

The 44 bold nation ” is the Dutch, whose East India Company Im- 
ported the first tea into Europe. Its price in England was for 
some time enormous. In 1664 the East India Company itself could 
only procure two pounds and two ounces, when they wanted Ur 
make a present to Charles II., and they (laid for it at the rate of 
forty shillings a pound. In all this increase of wealth and comfort, 
London of course took the lion’s share ; the days had long passed 
away when as a port it ranked but a little higher in reputation than 
the ports of Boston, Lynn, and Southampton ; and it began to be a 
general subject of complaint out of London, how it monopolised 
44 traffic by sea and retailing by land, and exercise of manual arts 
also.” The Custom -house of London, the building shown in our 
engraving (Fig. 2088), was burnt down in the Great Fire. In 
other towns of England, however, indications present themselves, 
showing that they share in this prosperity, each in its own parti- 
cular way: Plymouth erects its lighthouse (Fig. 2098) to guide 
the constantly-increasing concourse of ships that pass to and from 
its harbour; and Leeds builds its immense Clotli-IIall, the fore- 
runner of those edifices which at the present day strike the visitor 
with surprise by their extent and simple plainness — features that 
suggest forcibly the gigantic amount and the primitive modes of the 
business done within them. 

Just before the time for commencing business (eleven o’clock, 
if we remember rightly), one may see a crowd of respectable busi- 
ness-like men standing about in front of the gates of the Coloured- 
Cloth Ilall (Fig. 2101). Suddenly a bell rings, the gates open, 
and the merchants — for such they are— hurry in ; and a curious and 
noticeable scene presents it>elf iu the interior of the buildings that 
extend round the immense area or quadrangle of the Hall. The 
spade is divided into six rows or streets, each row having two ranges 
of stands, and the size «»f each stand being just twenty-two inches. 
These arc the manufacturers* shops, aud their respective names arc 
inscribed in (rout. But the amount of business done ou those little 
counters would astonish si stranger as much as the speed with which 
it is transacted. They offer few facilities for huxtering — these great 
Cloth-Halls. Just one clear hour is allowed for buying and selling: 
then a bell rings, and before unother quarter of an hour has elapsed, 
all business must be brought to a conclusion, or the servants of the 
Hall will help to conclude it in their own way, by levying fines 
on the offenders. No sooner have the merchants left the Coloured- 
Cloth Ilall thau tiiey hasten to the White-Cloth Hall, situated in 
another part of the town, jvlierc everything proceeds as before. 
The cloth exhibited for sale ut these times is undressed, the mer- 
chants themselves undertaking the labour of finishing it for the 
markets. The period under review was a severe one lbr Leeds. 
It suffered much from the Civil War, but still more from the 
plague, which nt one time reduced it to such a state that the very 
grass grew in its streets. But after these calamities had been passed 
through, Leeds entered >u» it were upon a new career ; it obtained a 
charter from Charles II. to protect its merchants, doth- workers, and 
other inhabitants, from the frauds that various dishonest persons were 
practising in the preparation of woollen cloLhs, and from that time 
steadily improved in prosperity, till it became one of the most im- 
portant of English manufacturing towns. 

Xu the year 585, Cridda, a Saxon military adventurer, by whom 
the Saxon kingdom of Mercia was founded, gave Birmingham to 
one of his lieutenants, named Ulwine, the original of the present 
common surname Allen.. At the Conquest, the Saxon Ulwiues, or 
Allens, were still in possession, but they had then to make way for 
the Norman barons JbitzAuscnlph, to whom they became subor- 
dinate by feudal tenure — still, however, residing on the estate. The 
FitzAusculphs, or lords of Birmingham, inherited in peaceful ana 
regular succession until 1537, when a melancholy story is told, in * 
Dugdale’s 4 Antiquities of Warwickshire, 9 of the last Lord de Bir- 
mingham. The ambitious and rapacious Duke of Northumber- 
land (the same who ettdeavourad to set Lady Jane Grey on the 
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tlumie, arad. perished for t bat unjustifiable attempt), desired to pos- 
am the manor of Birmingham, and sounded its possessor/ Edward 
de Birmingham, respecting the disposal of it. Edward de Birming- 
ham^ however,, did not choose to part with his ancient family inhe- 
ritance, and rejected the duke's proposals. To dispossess him of it, 
a stratagem was then resorted to, of so extraordinary a nature as to 
read like a fiction : some villains were hired to commit a highway 
robbery on one of their own confederates, at the moment of time 
when Edward de Birmingham should be passing. This having 
been effected, it was sworn tiiat he was present as an accessary, and 
Edward de Birmingham was accordingly dragged from his ancestral 
home, from honour aud affluence, to receive the doom of a highway 
robber. There was but one way left for him to escape a felon'* 
miserable death— the duke would use his influence with the king — 
if the manor of Birmingham were made over to him. Mode over it 
was, and then the plundered Lord de Birmingham retired into a 
melancholy obscurity, with 40/. a-year for the subsistence of him- 
self and his wife. Even after the execution of the duke by Queen 
Mary, there was no restitution made ; and the estate passed by 
favour of the queen to the Marrow family, by whom it was sold at 
the beginning of the last century. The residence of the ancient 
Lords of Birmingham was a moated and castellated manor-house, 
the site of which is now converted into a cattle-murk ct ; it was 
situate at the southern extremity of the town, below St. Martin’s 
Church. In 1538, Leland thus describes Birmingham: — “The 
beauty of Birmingham, a good market-town in the extreme parts of 
Warwickshire, is one street going up along, almost from the left 
side of the brook up a meane hill, by the length of a quarter of a 
mile. 1 saw but one parish church in the town. There he many 
smiths iu the town, that used to make knives and all manner of 
cutting-tools, and many lorimcrs, that make bifts, and a great 
many nuylors, so that a great part of the town is maintained by smiths 
who have their iron and sea-coal out of Staffordshire.” A hun- 
dred years after this description was written, Birmingham remained 
apparently (Fig. 2100) much the same. The date of our view is 
1640, about which time Birmingham was rendering itself memo- 
rable by its advocacy of the popular cause against Charles I. The 
unjust tax he imposed under the name of Ship-Money, which the 
patriot Hampden so nobly resisted, was ulso vigorously resisted by 
the men of Birmingham. But it is for its connexion with the use- 
ful arts and manufactures that Birmingham is, and ever has been 
from unknown antiquity, most iuinous. We see from Leland, that 
in the sixteenth century Birmingham was in repute for its cutlery. 
Before the war the forges of Birmingham were set actively at work 
for the supply of the Parliamentary troops with swords and other 
military arms. To these sources of profit, after the Restoration, 
were added the manufacture of iiiuuy new, ingenious, and costly, 
metal articles, for which a demand had been created by the pro- 
gress of the nutional refinement, and by the luxurious tastes of 
Charles the Second’s court. The Revolution of 1688 gave a new 
impetus to Birmingham. At one of his levees, William 111. was 
expressing regret that he was obliged to import his arms from Hol- 
land at much expense and with great difficulty, when Sir Richard 
Newdigatc, a member for Warwickshire, recoin mended Lis Bir- 
mingham constituents as being fully t'M.upetent, if duly patronised, 
to supply them. Sir Richard was' immediately dispatched to Bir- 
mingham with an extensive older; and the opportunity tli us afforded 
was so improved, that no English sovereign or minister of state 
lias since had to complain of any necessity for importing these im- 
plements. Among the principal manufactures of Birmingham since 
the seventeenth century may lie mentioned shoe-buckles, intro- 
duced into England by the monarch just mentioned, and which 
employed five thousand Birmingham artisans annually for many 
years i aiul buttons, that, unlike the great trade in buckles, have 
continued with unabated popularity to the present day, and now 
comprise about sixty separate brunches of handicraft — as many as 
six hundred millions of shanks being made here every year. But 
the period of the discovery of the steam-engine forms perhaps the 
most important epoch in the: history of the modern town, when 
there opened for her population a new and vast field of enterprise, 
in which it iias reaped wealth and renown, in connection with a 
hundred different forms of industry; as in the making of buttons, 
guns, cast-iron and plated ware, and toys (though Birmingham is 
no longer what Burke culled it, the “ toy-shop of Europe”) ; iu 
japanning, glaa^blowing, and though last, hardly least — the manu- 

fheture of steel pens. 

' 1 r * 

We have already spoken, in general terms, of the plagues tiiat 
desolated England ; but there is in the circumstances of such 
calamities so much to bring out into powerful relief the more latent 


qualities of human natural, t hat we skaliimt d*ny purstitoe diff' 
pleasure of here pausing awhile fo W ofc ofHfa m any itorits 
with which the country was rife n mtui^ which* 

now, through the cessation of the actuatViilU of the plague itself, 
and the consequent diminution of the interest ftft regarding its 
previous visitations, are only to be heard of»tn bodes. If the' 
reader will look upon the representation of the stone at East 
Ketfbrd in Nottinghamshire (Fig. 2099), and consider what must 
have been the state of things when man could only thus appwmeb 
man for the purpose of exdianging the commonest neoeesaries of 
life, he will have some idea of what was passing in various parts of 
England whenever the plague was among our forefathers. And 
with such a stone is our story connected. 

During the plague of 1666, a box of cloth was sent from London, 
to a tailor at Eyain in Derbyshire, who no sooner opened it than 
he fell ill, and presently died ; and, with but one exception, his whole 
family shared the same fate. From the tailor's house the contagion 
spread with aluiost incredible rapidity to house after house in the 
village, selecting in every case victims, if it did not sweep wsfey 
the entire household. Recovery of those attacked was hope- 
less. The sick were in effect dead; and if anything could add 
to the horror of such a scene, it was the desire necessarily felt in 
most cases that death, when impending, should be expedited, in order 
to keep down as much os possible the terrible virulence of the 
disease. The churchyard being speedily filled, graves were dug on 
the neighbouring hill sides and in the adjoining fields, and there 
with frightful haste the festering bodies were thrown. 

The minister of Eyain at that time was a Mr. Mompesson, a 
young man of twenty-eight, married, with two children. His wife, 
at the outset, besought her husband earnestly to save them all by 
flight; but he was no holiday pastor — nothing would induce him 
to leave his miserable flock. But she must not remain, nor 
their children. The devoted wife agreed to send away the chil- 
dren, but would never abandon him. So they remained together. 
And now, wherever danger was most imminent, there was the 
noble-minded pastor sure to be found, for there were those who 
most needed his consolation. But Mompesson was as enlightened 
and energetic to avert evil, as he was brave and heroic in enduring 
it. lie persuaded the whole body of his parishioners to determine 
to stay within a certain line marked out by him and the Duke of 
Devonshire, who remained at Cliutswnrth to assist him, so that all 
communication with the surrounding country should be stopped : 
within that line provisions and other necessaries were to be ob- 
tained by means of stones placed at certain parts of the boundaiy, 
upon which the dealers were to place what they brought, then go 
away and return again — to find the money deposited in a trough 
of clean spring water. Some of these troughs are &UH*to be found 
at Eyain. 

Mr. Mompesson did not even allow the church service to cease, 
thinking no doubt that it wus more than ever necessary at such a 
time; but as a meeting in the church would be dangerous aud 
imprudent, he caused his congregation to assemble in a little dell, 
called Cucklctt Dale, situated a short distunce from the town. 
This dell and its tenants formed an extraordinary and impressive 
scene. On one side were craggy rocks; upon the other, high 
overarching trees ; and between, at the bottom, low down, ran 
brawling along a little stream. Here the preacher, placing himself 
beneath a kind of natural canopy, discoursed to his audience— in a 
spirit elevated, we may be sure, to a more than ordinary height of 
grandeur aud devotion — of the transiloriness of life, and the necessity 
of a preparation for the world to come, which many of those who 
listened were shortly and premuturely to enter. For seven months 
did tliis noble-hearted pair continue their active ministrations; 
aud by her forethought was he iu all probability saved, for she 
persuaded him to have an excision iu his legs, to carry off tne 
complaint in cast of infection ; that provision, it is said, was tested, 
and succeeded ; but as to herself, she died whilst in the very enjoy- 
ment of her husband’s escape. 

The stricken-hearted man had, however, the satisfaction In the 
end of seeing his measures to prevent the diffusion of the plague 
beyond Eyain completely successful ; and when it ceased there, 
and ineu had time to look back, and consider the conduct of their 
benefactor, they did so with most full hearts, and with n universal 
feeling of gratitude that repaid Mompesson, as much as aught 
earthly could repay him, for all be hod suffered. * Nor were other 
acknowledgments wanting. He rose 1b the rank of prebendary* 
and had even the deanery of Lincoln offer to hlm, but friis he 
declined in favour qFJda friend Dr. Fuller^ * v ^ 

. “Iknow ndt,** writ** the duthor of ^Park fieeneiy,’ “that I 
ever fell more seriously and solemnly impressed than on in y iklt to 
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life fO***. The drwdful power of that disease which, while it 
preyaUed ,ltt Leaden r i{>palle(l the whole empire, and in the following 
year unpeopled the village of Eyam, is here strikingly exemplified. 
Sia beadstonei and one tabular monumental stone yet remain to tell 
the tale of the total extinction of a whole family, with the exception 
of otMi boy, in the abort space of eight days. The inscription, though 
much worn, may still be distinctly traced. The respective dates 

Elizabeth Hancock, died August 3, 1666. 

John Hancock, sen. „ 4 

John Hancock, jun. „ 7 

Oner Hancock „ 7 

William Hancock „ 7 

Alice Hancock „ 9 

Anne Hancock „ 10 

,The very name of Philippa of Iluinault, Queen of Edward HI., 
lends interest to any place with which it has been connected, no 
matter how slightly ; but as an evidence of the honour in which she 
was held by her husband, the fact that Queenborough, in the Isle 
of Sheppey, was thus designated at Edward's express command, 
after a few days 9 residence in the Castle with Philippa, is of im- 
portance, and invests the place with associations that make a visit 
to it more attractive than any existing remains are sufficient to ex- 
plain. A moat, with ah elevation of soil in the centre (Fig. 2110), 
and a well two hundred feet deep, that still furnishes an inex- 
haustible supply of excellent water, are all that mark the site of the 
castle in which the royal pair lodged, and which had been then but 
just finished by the most eminent architect of his day, William of 
Wykelinm. Some of the materials of the castle undoubtedly exist, 
but only in the shape of a farm-house (Fig. 2112), that hns been 
built from them. A curious view of the castle has been preserved 
in an equally curious manner: on the front of Queenborough 
Church there is an outline representation of it: this has been 
copied in our engraving (Fig. 2111). 'Die pile was destroyed 
during the Commonwealth, becat se “ the whole was much out of 
repair, and no ways defensive of the Common wealth or the island 
on which it stood, being built in ino time of boxes and arrows ; and 
that as no platform for the planting of cannon could be erected on 
if, and it having no command* of the sea, although near unto it, it 
was not fit to bo kept, but demolished and so — demolished it 
was. 

Herstmonceaux Castle (Fig. 2103), Sussex, is distinguished as be- 
ing one of the finest existing examples of that period in the history of 
architecture, when fortified mansions began to lose something of their 
former dreary dungeon-like aspect, while still preserving much of 
their original strength. The day* had gone by for subjects to 
maintain a regular siege, ami therefore no attempt was made to 
render the castle of the fifteenth century fit for such rough work ; 
but feuds between neighbouring barons, or even sudden and tem- 
porary attacks arising from political causes, rendered it necessary 
still to keep the moat and the drawbridges, the porteullised gate- 
way and niacliicolatcd cornice, the strong towers and loop-holed 
turrets, in all their former integrity. At llerstmonccaux there 
was also provision made, by means of furnaces in the turrets, for 
pouring down upon besiegers melted lead or pitch. The builder 
was Sir Roger de Fiennes, treasurer to Henry VL, and who had 
accompanied the conqueror of Azineourt in his French expeditions. 
Among the many stories of baronial life preserved in connection 
with the old mansions of England, there is one of a very tragical 
nature relating to Hcrstmoneeaux. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
Lord Dacre was the possessor of the estate. One night lie went 
with other j’oung men into a neighbouring park, in order to shoot 
some deer; but being encountered by the keepers, an affray ensued, 
and one of the latter wa9 killed. Lord Dacre and three other gen- 
tlemen were tried and condemned. It is stud that gome of Henry’s 
unprincipled courtiers, who wanted the large estates of the unfor- 
tunate young man — he was but in his twenty- fourth year — got about 
him, and persuaded him to plead guilty, and that thus he was de- 
stroyed. On the day of execution “he was led on foot, between 
the two sheriffs of London, from the Tower, through the city to 
Tyburn, where he was strangled as common murderers are.” No 
wonder there was much “noise and lamentation” made at this un- 
happy end of a “ right towardly gentleman, and such a one os many 
hud conceived grgst hope of better proof.” (Holinshed.) 

Hcrstmoneeaux at a later period passed into the possession of 
the Bishop of Chichester; and while his son resided there Horace 
Walpole visited the place, and wrote a ple&sant account of what ho 
•aw. In one passage he observes, “Thejr showed us a dismal 
ebamher, which they call Drummer’s Hall, and suppose that Ur. 


AddisonV comedy Is desefeded from it.” The castle was dis- 
. mantled in the latter part of the last century. What now remains 
— a mere shell of the former Heratmonceaux — is carefully pre- 
served. 

It is a curious and instructive contrast to compare with Herat- 
roonceaux — a true castle, but in which the domestic mansion was 
beginning to show itself— with East Basham Hall in Norfolk (Fig. 
2105), which forms a true and most beautiful mansion, but in 
which the traces of old castellated architecture are everywhere 
conspicuous. It appears front the dates of the erection of the two 
piles, that it took nearly a century to complete the transformation. 
And truly significant, in its stately elegance, is Basham Hall, of the 
more peaceable days that must have dawned for England before 
any one would have erected a pile so utterly defenceless against 
warlike attacks. It is supposed to have been completed in 1540. 
This is also a ruin. Hill Hall, Essex (Fig. 2108), begun just after 
lioshain was completed, carried still further, and, indeed, completes 
the change that had been so long in progress. Nothing whatever 
in its front reminds you of the feudal days of Old England. It is 
commodious, handsome, but common-place, in comparison at least 
with the Tudor style, which the architect seems to have so deter- 
minedly renounced. The founder of Hill Hall was Sir Thomas 
Smith, principal Secretary to the youthful Edward VI. 

Charlton House, Kent (Fig. 2107), the seat of Sir T. M. Wilson, 
is a fine specimen of yet another style of building to any of those 
just, mentioned, and which came into use in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. In form the mansion is an oblong square, 
with projections at the end of each front, turreted, and the whole 
surrounded at the summit by an open balustrade. Among the 
curiosities- of the interior is a chimney-piece, with a slab of black 
marble finely polished, in which Lord Downc is said to have seen 
a robbery committed on Black heath, or, according to Dr. Plot, at 
Shooter’s Hill. The story adds, that he sent out his servants, and 
they apprehended the thieves. The chief apartments are the saloon 
and the gallery ; the former is exceedingly rich in ornament : on 
one side of the chimncy-piece is a figure of Vulcan, in alabaster; 
on the other, one of Venus. The gallery is upwards of seventy-six 
feet in length, with stained windows. It contains a valuable col- 
lection of insects, minerals, fossils, and other natural relics, collected 
by Lady Wilson. The park and pleasure-grounds are extensive, 
and include some delightful scenery. 

The architecture of Ilendlip House (Fig. 2102) maybe carefully 
compared with that of some of the buildings above-named. It be- 
longs to the same century as Basham Hall, hut possesses distinct 
characteristics of its own. The interesting incidents connected with 
the discovery of the Jesuits at Ilendlip have been narrated in a pre- 
vious page (159). The Windmill nt Chesterton, Warwickshire 
(Fig. 2109), is said to be by Inigo Jones. 

The sumptuous furniture exhibited in our two pages of engravings* 
(232, 233) is of itself, sufficient to prove the truth of the statements 
before noticed, ns to the advances made during the present period 
ill wealth and luxury. One could not desire to see a more 
beautiful bedroom, for instance, than that (Fig. 2114) in which 
James I. was accustomed to sleep during his visit to Knole in Kent, 
and which is, to our minds, only the more attractive for a kind of 
grave stateliness th.it pervades the whole. The mothers of the 
present day may, perhaps, feel interested in knowing what kind of 
article a cradle was about three centuries ago: their curiosity may 
be gratified, if they will look at our drawing (Fig. 21 13\ 'where 
no doubt they have as handsome a specimen before them as the 
time could produce : the cradle being that which was n*ed for fa* 
infant James of Scotland, afterwards King of the united countries. 
The articles generally represented in the pages in question explain 
themselves at once through the eye ; it will be sufficient therefore 
for us to notice any peculiar features of furniture and household 
adornments. The former was occasionally turned to other than 
what may be called its legitimate purposes. Sir W. Penn had a 
chair, known as King Harry’s chair, in which, whenever a stranger 
sat down, he found himself suddenly in the grasp of two powerful 
hut inanimate arms, and exposed, for att long os the bystanders 
pleased, to their jests and merriment. Embroidery was the staple 
ornament for bed-curtains nnd hangings; but early in the seven- 
teenth century hangings of paper and of leather canie also into use. 
A atill nobler species of ornament for walls consisted of the paintings 
that now began to cover them, and which were often by the finest 
masters — Rubens and Teniers, Vandyke and Rembrandt ; mixed with 
which were to be seen many a glorious specimen of Holbein and 
Jansen, and not (infrequently of the illustrious early painters of Italy. 
And that the owners were proud of them was sufficiently evidenced 
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bf the (price the* each works commanded, and by the care with which j 
they *were ever treated. No frame could be too costly to enshrine 
these productions in a manner that the owners thought worthy of 
them. ff 

Turkey and Persian carpets were in use, but not on the floor, 
except occasionally in regal apartments. Our forefathers still trod 
upon rushes or mats, and kept their valuable carpets upon the tables, 
where their beauty would be more readily seen and preserved. The 
famous Gobelin tapestry appeared in England towards the close of 
the century, or not long after the establishment of the manufactory 
at Gobelin. But the tapestry previously in use in England must 
have been very beautiful, if Spenser’s description of it, in the time 
of Elizabeth, may be taken as strictly true : — 

—round about, the walls y clothed were 

With goodly arms of great majesty. 

Woven with gold and silk ho clone and near, 

That tho rich metal lnrked privily. 

As faining to be bid from envious eye : 

» 

and the very same feature is referred to in a description of tapestry 
belonging to the Anglo-Saxon period. We read in the poem of 
Beowulf, that in the great wine-chamber 

Them ulono variegated with gold 

Tho web on tho wulls. 

Both James I. and Charles IT. endeavoured to revive the art of 
weaving tapestry, that had been introduced into the country during 
the reign of Henry VIII. A memorable incident occurred in con- 
nection with these attempts : five, if not more, of the Cartoons of 
Raphael were worked in tapestry at Mortlake ; and, what is still 
more important, the Cartoons we now possess — and which are 
perhaps the most valuable of all existing works of nrt — were, it is 
supposed, bought by Charles 1. expressly for the purpose of their 
reproduction iu tapestry. Jn order to support decorations of this 
kind, frames appear to have been erected at little distances from the 
wall, and upon these the tapestry was suspended ; hence the opportu- 
nities (so freely made use of by the old dramatists) for persons 
to conceal themselves, in order to listen, to what might he passing 
in the apartment. The hanging of the tapestry was the business 
of the grooms of the chamber, who in royal progresses went for- 
ward previously, in order to get all prepared. From an anecdote 
that has been related of JTenry IV. of France, it appears that the 
designers of tapestry were accustomed to compliment or please their 
patrons and employers by introducing into the work such politic. *1 
allusions or representations as were most likely to be acceptable. 
Henry, in order to pay especial honour to a papal legate when 
visiting St. Germain-eii-IjSiye, sent orders that the finest tapestry 
should lie hung up. This order was obeyed, and a suit chosen, that 
was decorated with emblems ridiculing the Pope and the Roman 
Court. Henry’s wise minister, Sully, was however at hand, and 
he i*oon discovered, ami changed the suit, which had turned up at 
so very awkward a time. 

It is now agreed on all hands that an abundant supply of wholesome 
water in our dwellings is the first essential for the enjoyment of 
health and domestic comfort ; yet, but two centuries ago, our 
ancestors in this metropolis were obliged to fetch all they needed 
from the nearest conduit or the river, or to pnYchasc for their use 
of the water-carriers, who in the time of .lames I. went about the 
streets bearing large cans upon their shoulders. This state of 
things exists to the present day in Paris — the centre of European 
elegance and refinement. The first of the conduits of London was 
built near Bow Church, in Cheapside, iu the reign of Henry III. ; 
and one of the latest appears to have been erected at Lcudcnhall in 
1655, and which formed, at the same time a fountain mid a graceful 
architectural street ornament (Fig. 2127). There were others 
scattered aliout Ijondon, of which they formed a characteristic and 
most picturesque feature. That unknown Hogarth of the seven- 
teenth century, the author of the original print, of which a woodcut 
copy now remains in the British Museum, headed “ Tittle-Tattle, 
or the several Branches of Gossiping” (Fig. 2126), has made his 
own peculiar comment on this custom c It his time. The women of the 
seventeenth century, it appears, were fond of meeting and gossiping 
at the conduits, and were ready even to enter into most unfetniniue 
contests for their right of precedence there. This may serve to give 
us a glimpse of many little partialities entertained towards these 
convenient places of public resort, and that served to prolong their 
existence. These ancient gossiping* at the conduits may bo 
paralleled by a lively scene that now and then iu a severe winter 
frost occurs amongst ourselves. Whoever has seen a u Plug in a 
Frost” (Fig. 2128), and the groups gathered about it, when their 
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own pipes and cisterns at home are, so feogea that the water cannot 
flow, may have a lively idea of the meetings at the conduits of c.d 
London. 

In 1582 the want that had begun to be .felt of water in the houses 
was attempted to be supplied by one Peter Morris, an enterprising 
Dutchman, who made “a most artificial foreier” for the purpose, 
which the lord mayor and aldermen went to view $ when Morris, to 
prove the power of his machine, threw water from it over St. Magnus 
Church. The city granted him a lease for the use of the Thames 
watt*, and one of the arches of London Bridge (Fig. 1616), for five 
hundred years. Two years later lie obtained the use of another Arch 
for a similar period. Peter Morris's waterworks long formed one 
of the great sights of London ; but as their supply to the inhabitants 
readied only “ so far as Gracechurch Street,” we cannot form a 
very high opinion of them, excepting as they gave the first impetus 
to the endeavours made from time to time afterwards to supply the 
important deficiency. In 1594 waterworks of a similar kind were 
- erected near Broken Wharf, which supplied the houses in West 
Cheap and around St. Paul's as far os Fleet Street. Queen Elisa- 
beth, alive to all the great interests of the people she governed, did 
not overlook this matter : she issued a grant for cutting and con- 
veying a river from any part of Middlesex or Hertfordshire to the 
city of London, bVit died before any man had come forward to exe- 
cute that great work of utility. It was not until the next reign 
that Hugh Middleton, “citizen and goldsmith, 9 ' commenced and 
completed (as we have already seen in a former page), the herculean 
labour. 


Ilorse-racing is in itself a sport recommended by many attrac- 
tions to all who delight in the exhibition of the powers of this beau- 
tiful and generous-spirited creature : and deeply is it to be regretted 
that a sport so suited to the national taste should be degraded and 
made mischievous by the gambling and profligacy that accompany 
it. We have hero, however, only to do with the sport itself, inde 
pendent of its dangerous concomitants. Newmarket, as the metro 
polis of the sporting world, has obtained a European reputation. 
The course, which extends four miles in length, is considered to be 
the finest in existence. The fame of Newmarket began soon after 
the destruction of the Spanish Armada. Some horses, which had 
escaped from the wrecked vessels, are said to have been exhibited 
here, and to have astonished those who beheld their extraordinary 
swiftness. Jn a very short space of time, racing had grown fashion- 
able, and James I. and his Court became so enamoured of the sport, 
that a house was erected at Newmarket for their accommodation. 
At the time of the Civil War this house sustained considerable in- 
jury ; and Charles II., on ascending the throne, and becoming chief 
patron of the turf, ordered it to be rebuilt. Purt of it is still stand- 
ing. with the extensive stables adjoining that were formerly used for 
the royal stud. The racing establishment of Newmarket is chiefly 
valuable for the training of horses, which is here conducted with 
such skill and success on the training-ground on the southern side of 
the town «f Newmarket, that great numbers are exported, and very 
many sold at such advanced prices as none could merit but animals 
of the most consummate excellence. The thorough-bred English 
horse, such as he is produced at Newmarket, stands indeed almost 
without a rival. Our engraving (Fig. 2104) represents the course 
in the lime of Charles I. 

One of the most interesting passages of the history of the 
Great War is Charles the Second's escape after the battle of Wor- 
cester, and which we may here narrate in connection with two 
buildings represented among our engravings, namely, Boscobel 
House. (Fig. 1957) and the Inn at Charinoutli, both places that 
Charles had but too much reason to remember to the latest day of 
his life, as reminding him of the most eventful period* of bis 
altogether eventful flight. For Borne hours after the battle he kept 
with a large body of horse, under the command of General Leslie, 
but having little faith in their safe retreat into Scotland, he deter- 
mined to leave them, and trust to his own individual effort*. He 
departed therefore at night with two servant*, and at daybreak the 
following morning he dismissed them also, having however first 
made them cut off his hair. Completely wearied, he now lay down 
on the ground in the liorders of Boscobel Wood, Staffordshire, and, 
notwithstanding his dangers, slept soundly. On waking, another 
fugitive from the battle-field, Captain Careless, who had been 
enjoying the shelter of an oak-tree, joined him, and persuaded him 
to ascend to the same secure place. While they were in the tree, 
they saw many persons 1 past, and heard them talking loudly how 
they would use the King if they eapght him. It Is in remembrance 
of this incident that “oak-apple day 99 is still observed in Devonshire 
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amt other parte of England* On the 29th of May, Charles's birth- 
day, and the -date of hie restoration, many a rustic may be seen in 
the streets of Exeter with hie little sprig of oak-leaves stuck in his 
nat, and the "apples" superbly gilded. Such at least was the 
custom in our boyish days. 

, As night approached, the half-famished pair descended, and went 
co the cottage of a poor man, who gave Charles the shelter of a 
bam full of hay, where he immediately fell asleep, notwithstanding 
hie hunger, while Careless went on to explore the country farther. 
The King now obtained his first meal since the parting with his 
serv&ntft-r-it was of bread and buttermilk — homely fare, but os he 
himself, in effect, said, the most delicious he had ever lasted. On 
tho third night a man came from the Captain, to guide Charles to 
another cottage, twelve miles distant. A deeper disguise was now 
adopted. The alteration wrought by cutting off his hair, and by 
staining the face brown with walnut-tree leaves, was completed by 
Charles's inducing his poor host to change dresses with him, even to 
the very shirt. No looking-glass, we should say, was at hand, to 
give Charles an idea of the full effect of his toilet at this time, hut 
as he glanced over his exterior habiliments, he must have been 
amused, amidst all his anxieties, by reflecting upon the strange 
appearance he presented. In a contemporary tract the garb of the 
future King of England is thus described : — “ He had on a white 
steeple-crowned hat, without any other lining besides grease, both 
sides of the brim so doubled up with handlings that they looked like 
two waterspouts ; a leather doublet, full of holes, and almost black 
with grease about the sleeves, collar, and waist; an old green 
woodriff [woodman's] coat, threadbare and patched in most places, 
with a pair of breeches of the same cloth, and in the same con- 
dition, the slops hanging down to tiie middle of the leg ; hose and 
shoes of different parishes ; the hose mere grey stirrups, much 
darned and clouted, especially about the kuees, under which lie had 
a pair of flannel stockings of his own, the tops of them cut off; his 
shoes had been cobbled, being pieced both on the soles und seams, 
avid the upper leathers so cut and slashed, to fit them to his feet, 
that they were quite unfit to befriend him either from the water or 
dirt." Even thus disguised, Charles would not run any unnecessary 
risk, so he and his guide crossed fields, climbed over hedges, and 
jumped over ditches, in order to avoid the high roads. But the 
shoes he had put on began to pinch intolerably, and lie threw them 
away, and walked without. Growing more and more weary, and 
footsore, the unhappy wanderer at last stopped, and threw himself 
upon the ground in utter despair, declaring that he would rather 
hazard being taken than proceed under so much misery. Again 
and again he did this, still however plucking up fresh courage, and 
thus at last the cottage was reached, where he once more took up 
his quarters in a barn. 

Having succeeded in arriving at the house of a magistrate in 
Staffordshire, where he could stay for a time in tolerable safety » 
Charles enjoyed a temporary rest, and recovered from his unusual 
fatigue. But there was a reward offered for him by the Parliament, 
and iiis position was considered so dangerous that lie must be got 
out of the country us speedily as possible. So a romantic scheme 
was devised and put into execution. lie was transformed into 
“William," nephew of the magistrate, Mr. Lane, and placed on 
horseback, with the magistrate's daughter, Miss Lane, behind him 
as a “cousin," to go oil a visit to Bristol, for the sake of his health, 
which was very bad, so bad indeed (with the “ague") that poor’ 
“William” was obliged to retire alone to his chamber in e\ery 
house they stopped at on their route. The house of a relation of Mr. 
Lane at Bristol was thus reached in safety, and there the King spent 
some days before venturing another movement towards the sea-side. 
At last, however, Charles again sefcout, accompanied by Lord Wil- 
mot (subsequently the notorious I Carl of Rochester), and reached 
the inn at Charmouth (Fig. 2106), near Lyme, in Dorsetshire, where 
the sagacity of a smith had wellirgli scaled (Charles’s fate. A 
horse, having been taken to be shod, or, as others say, having been 
accidentally examined, the man remarked the horse must have tra- 
velled far, as he said his shoes had been made in four different coun- 
ties. An alarm was raised, and the iiiu searched, but Charles had 
just escaped. Through county after county tlm fugitive moved 
about for some time, until his fears and miseries were ended by his 
embarkation at Brighton in a vessel, which speedily lauded him at 
Fecamp, in Normandy. 

Of the Edinburgh of the seventeenth century (Fig. 1886), Taylor, 
the Water-Poet, has given us a description from personal observa- 
tion, in his ‘'Penniless Pilgrimage.’ ftlany of our readers are 
possibly aware that Taylor, during the reign of James, “ travelled,’’ 
to use his own words, " on foot from London to Edinburgh in Scot- 
Voi* II. 


land, not carrying any money to or fro, ueithcr begging, borrowing, 
or asking meat, drink, or lodging” — an agreeable proof of the hos- 
pitality that then pervaded Old England. A man of no higher 
standing in life or in literature than the Water-Poet would find it 
difficult now to accomplish Taylor’s task. Be however got through 
it in gallant style. On entering Edinburgh he was, it appears, 
penniless and worn out with fatigue, but the good folks of the 
northern capital soon restored him to strength and spirits. “I 
found," he says, “ entertainment beyoud my expectation or merit ; 
and there is fish, flesh, bread, and fruit, in such variety, that I think 
1 may often eel ess cull it superfluity." Having visited the castle, 
which he describes as “ both defensive against any opposition and 
niagnifick for lodging and receipt," he thus continues his description 
of Edinburgh : — “ I descended lower to the city, wherein I ob - 
served tlie fairest and goodliest street that ever mine eyes beheld, 
for I did never see or hear of a street of that length, which is half 
an English mile from the Castle to a fair port [gateway] which 
they call the Nether Bow, and from that port the street which 
they call Kenny Gate is one quarter of a mile more, down to the 
King's Palace, called Jlolyrood House, the buildings on each side 
of the way being all of squared stone, five, six, and seven stories 
high, and many bye-lanes and closes on each side of the way, 
wherein are gentlemen's houses, much fairer than the buildings in 
the High Street, for in the High Street the merchants ami trades- 
men do dwell, but the gentlemen’s mansions and goodliest houses 
are obscurely founded in the aforesaid lanes: the walls are eight 
or ten feet thick, exceeding strong ; not built for a day, a week, a 
month, or a year ; but from antiquity to posterity, for many ages." 
IFis notice of Leith, the port of Edinburgh, 6eems remarkable to us 
now, not only os exhibiting England in the jwsitioii of a corn- 
exporting country, but as exporting it to the Continent. lie says 
lie hud been credibly informed that in the course of one year 320,000 
bushels of corn had been sent to Spain, F ranee, and other countries ; 
so that, says he, it “ makes me wonder that a kingdom so populous 
as it is, should nevertheless sell so much bread-corn beyond the seas, 
and yet to have more than sufficient for themselves.” 

Certainly the love of iield and cither out-of-door sports, felt by 
James I., forms as strung a proof . is need be desired of their attract- 
iveness, for they made him— a coward — positively brave enough to 
venture upon all the dangers arising from infuriated and desperate 
wild animals in the hunt — the breaking of poles, and a variety of 
other mishaps common to hawking-parties (Fig. 2150), or getting 
some particularly unpleasant blow from uu unlucky ball at tennis. 
Yet these were all especially favourite games with James I. ; so much 
so, indeed, that they interfered very materially with the national 
business. Whenever the ministers wanted to commit him upon any 
matter of sudden and particular importance, they were fortunate, in- 
deed, if they had not to seek him at Newmarket, among the horses, 
or at Boy Mon, among the dogs, engaged in the hunt. Mr. Edward 
Based les, in a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, tells ail agreeable 
story of a stroke of practical satire that was played off on the King. 
“ There was one of the King's special hounds, called Jowler, missing 
one day. The King was mudi displeased that lie was wanted ; not- 
withstanding, went a hunting. Tlie next day, Vrlien they were on the 
field, Jowler came in amongst the rest of the hounds : the King was 
told of him, and \vas very glad ; and, looking on him, spied a paper 
about his neck, and in the paper was written — 4 Good Mr. Jowler, 
we pray you to speak to the Kmt x (for lie hears you every day, and 
so doth he not us), that if will please his majesty to go back to Lon- 
don, for else the country will be uudone; all our provision is* sjient 
already, and we are not able to entertain him any longer.’ ’’ The affair 
was “ taken for a jest," as it should have been, but also for no more . 
We are told, as tlie conclusion, that tlie King “ intends to lie there 
yet a fortnight.” At this very time religious and state affairs of the 
highest importance were engaging the attention of every thoughtful 
limn in England; it was the period when the nation was just about 
to lie shaken to its very centre by the Gunpowder Blot. 

The most, favourable circumstances for learning what a great hunt, 
really was in the seventeenth century, were those connected with 
the gatherings that annually took place in the Scottish Highlands; 
and at such a gathering tlie Water-Poet was present in the course of 
his penniless expedition. The hunts on such occasions lasted for 
several weeks, the season being the early jiart of the autumn. Then 
“ many of the nobility," says Taylor, “ do come into those Highland 
countries to hunt, where they do conform themselves to the habit 
of the Higlilandmen, who for the most part speak nothing but 
Irish ; and in former time were those people which were called the 
Red-Shanks. Their habit is shoes with but one sole apiece*, 
stockings (which they coll short hose) made of- a warm stuff of 
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divers colours, which they coll tartan; as for breeches, many of 
them, nor their forefathers, never wore any, but a jerkin of the 
same stuff that their hose is of, their garters being bands or wreaths 
of hay or straw, with a plaid about their shoulders, which is a 
mantle of divers colours, much finer and lighter stuff than their 
hose, with blue flat caps on their heads, a handkerchief knit with 
two knots alioiit their neck ; and thus are they attired. Now their 
weapons ure long bows and forked arrows, swords and targets, 
harquebusses, muskets, dirks, and Lochaber axes. With these arms 
I found many of them armed for the limiting. As for attire, any 
man of what degree soever that comes amotigst them, must not 
disdain to wear it ; for if they do, they will disdain to hunt, or 
willingly to bring in their dogs ; but if men be kind unto them, nud 
be in their habit, then are they conquered w r ith kindness, and the 
sport will be plentiful. This was the reason that I found so many 
noblemen and gentlemen in those shapes.” And a very good reason 
,too ; though there was another that an artist might have urged, the 
delightfully picturesque as well as appropriate effect of such costumes 
among the mountains and upon the heather. Taylor, having been 
made a Highlander for the occusion, accompanied the establishment 
of the Lord Erskine ; for of course no one in his senses ventured 
without due provision for his daily wants, into a part of the country 
where not a house, corn-field, or habitation of any nature could l>e 
seen for “ twelve days ” together ; but in their room, “ deer, wild 
horses, wolves, and such like.” And in a very luxurious manner 
did the Lord Erskine keep his establishment ; “ the kitchen being 
always on the side of a bank, many kettles and pots boiling, and 
many spits turning and winding, with great variety of cheer, os 
venison baked, sodden, roast, and stewed beef, mutton, goats, kid, 
hares, fresh salmon, pigeons, hens, capons, chickens, partridge, 
moorcoots, heathcocks, caperkellies, and termagants (ptarmigan), 
good ale, sack, white, and claret, tent (or allegant) with most 
potent aqua-vitae.” The real purveyors of all these goodly stores 
were the “falconers, fowlers, fishers,” who whilst enjoying their 
respective sports, under more than usually stimulating and en- 
couraging circumstances, fed the canip abundantly. At lust the 
hunt begins. “ Five or six hundred men do rise early in the 
morning, and they do disperse themselves divers ways ; and seven, 
eight, or ten miles compass, they do bring or chase in the deer in 
many herds (two, three, or four hundred in a herd) to such a place 
as the noblemen shall appoint them ; then, when the day is come, the 
lords and gentlemen of their companies do ride or go to the mi id 
places, sometimes w r ading up to the middle through bourns and 
rivers : and then they being come to the place, do lie down on the 
ground till those foresairl scouts, which are called the Tinkhcll, do 
briug down tho deer. Hut ns the proverb says of a bad cook, so 
these Tinkhell men do lick their own fingers; for besides their bow 
and arrows, which they carry with them, one can hear now and 
then a harquebus or a musket go off, which they do seldom 
discharge in vain. Then after we had stayed there three hours or 
thercaliouts, we might perceive the deer appear on the hills round 
about us (their heads making a show like a wood), which being 
followed close by the Tiuklicdl, are chased down into flie valley 
where we lay ; then all the valley’ on each side being waylaid with 
a hundred couple of strong Irish greyhounds, they arc let loose as 
occasion serves upon the herd of deer, that wilh dogs, guns, arrow's, 
dirks, and daggers, in the space of two hours, fourscore fat deer 
wore slain (Fig. 2149), which after are disposed of, some one way 
and some another, twenty and thirty miles, and more than enough 
left for us to make merry withal at our rendezvous.” Taylor, 
whilst full of the impressions excited by this hunt, produced two 
sounds: the lines beneath our engraving, commencing 

Through heather, iuoshc, inongst frogs, and hogs, and fogs, 
are taken from one of them. 

Charles 1. had unhappily little time for sports, but Charles II. 
was, like his grandfather, a perfect devotee to them. TTis personal 
habits, indeed, were in many respects of a very manly nutuie. 
Prince George of Denmark cumplaiqed once to him he was growing 
fat. “ Walk with me, and hunt with my brother [the 1 )uke of York j,” 
was the reply/ *• and you will not long be distressed with growing 
fat.” The morose-mi uded bigot — the Duke hero mimed — was 
as fond of out-of-doors sports as all the rest of his family. Charles’s 
remark gives us a glimpse of his hunting enthusiasm, and we learn 
from Pepys, that the first time he e\er saw the game of pall-mall 
(Fig. 21 1 5) was when the Duke was playing it in the Park. The new 
game speedily became fashionable. The present Pall-Mall, London, 
not only derives its name from this sport, but points out the locality 
wlicre the gossip watched the Duke's play. The Mall, it ajtyiears 


from Pepys, had to be very carefully made and kept, to fit it fov 
the sport. He says, the keeper told him as he was sweeping it, that 
the earth was mixed, and covered over all with powdered cockle- 
shells, that made it “ bind,” as gardeners say of their gravel. In 
dry weather the surface, however, would turn to dust, and deaden 
the spring of the ball. Nor was pall-mall the only novelty in which 
Pepys saw the sport-loving Duke engaged. Another time he fol- 
lowed him into the Park, “ where, though the ice was broken, he 
would go slide upon his skaits, which I did not like ; but he slides 
very well.” This is one of the earliest notices we possess of the now 
favourite English sport of skating; Evelyn refers to it as being 
after the “ manner of the Hollanders;” so that it is most probable 
the Cavaliers had learnt the art during their exile, and brought it 
bocK with them to England at the Restoration. Tennis (Fig. 2151) 
was so eagerly pursued by Charles 11., that having once caused 
himself to be weighed before and after playing the game, he 
found that he had lost weight in the interval to the amount of 
four pounds and a half. We perceive from the engraving of the 
Billiards of the seventeenth century (Fig. 2153), that the game was 
altogether different from what it is now. There were two instead 
of three balls, and a pair of little arches near the centre of the 
table, insteud of the six “ pockets ” that arc at present to be found 
attached on its outer edges, namely, one at each of the four corners, 
and one oti each side, at the middle. 

The love of the country for its own sake, and for the sake of the 
many pure and tranquil enjoyments that it never fails to yield to 
all who look for them, had glowed no doubt in many an English 
heart, and given a sweetness to many an English life, before Izaak 
Walton sallied forth from his little linendrapery shop (seven feet 
and a lialf long, by five wide), in the Royal Burse, in Cornhill, or 
from the half-shop that lie afterwards occupied in Fleet Street, 
whose corresponding portion was tenanted by a hosier, and, laying 
aside business, “ went a fishing wilh honest Nat and R. Roe but, 
at. least, Izaak was the first of that pleasing class of modem writers, 
the end and aim of whose productions is to allure others to the 
same love und study of nature, and to the enjoyments connected 
with it. 

• ‘ The Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recreation,* 

appeared in 1053 ; and its reception shows that the public taste — as 
yet uneorriipted by the example of Charles II. and liis Court— 
eould appreciate, and relish with hearty zest; a book breathing of 
all the freshness of unsophisticated rural life, and of the quiet 
pastoral scenes amidst which it had been designed and the materials 
for it collected, and which was also enriched by tho fruits of long 
experience mid u most unworldly wisdom. Izaak lived to see his 
book re-issued four times, so popular did it shortly become. And 
popular it lias ever since remained, and so must remain while 
poetry, truth, and simplicity are dear to us. Is the reader familiar 
with good old Izaak's “Recreations?” If so, then, in fancy, he 
must often have risen with the early dawn to ramble with him in 
his character of Tiscator, and with his scholar Venator, down the 
banks of the Lea, Walton’s beloved river; ho must often hnvo 
breakfasted with them under the sycamore boughs in the open air, 
the water rippling and murmuring at their feet, and the eastern 
rays yet shining gloriously upon it. When caught in the 44 smok- 
ing ” summer shower, he has sat with them under the honeysuckle 
hedge, fascinated by the sweet voices of the fuir milkmaid and her 
mother, singing “ that smooth song which was made by Kit 
Marlowe 

Como live wilh ine and bo my love, 

And wo will all tho pleasures prove 
That vullics, groves, and hills, and fields. 

Woods or sleepy mountains yields. 

* And wo will sit upon tho rocks, 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 

Hy shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make ILeo bods of roses, 

A ml n thousand fragrant posies, 

A cup of flowors and a kirtlfe 
f Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle: 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 

Fair-lined slippers for the cold. 

With buckles of the purest gold : 

A belt of straw and ivy bods, 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 

And if these pleasures may thee move/ 

Come live with me and be my love. 
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Th# shepherd swains shall da&oe and ring, 

For tty delight eooli May-morning ; 
ttihm delights thy mind may more, 

Than live with me and be my love. 

And How full of wisdom, even to overflowing, the eloquent old 
man is: “ Let me tell you,” he says to his scholar, “ there be many 
that have forty times our estates, that would give the greatest part 
of it to be healthful and cheerful like us, who, with the expense of 
a little money, have eat, and drank, and * laughed, and angled, and 
sung, and slept securely ; and rose next day, and cast away can?, 
and sung, and laughed, and angled again, which are blessings ricli 
men cannot purchase with all their money. Let me tell you, 
scholar, I have a rich neighbour that is always so busy that lie has 
no leisure to laugh ; the whole business of his life is to get money, 
and more money, that he may still get more and more money ; lie 
is still drudging on .... he considers not that, it is not in the 
power of riches to make a mau happy.” So, “ Let us not repine,” 
he adds, “ if we see another abound with riches, when, as God 
knows, the cares that are the keys that keep those riches, hung often 
so heavily at the rich man's girdle, that they clog him with weary 
days and restless nights.” 

We are sorry there is a shady side to Izaak's wisdom. “ The* 
scholar" of our day will often smile at the preference given to 
angling above all other pursuits as a means of attaining the happy 
and holy frame of mind which l/.aak so delightfully commends ; 
but that smile must often he changed into a frown, and he may he 
half inclined to turn away in disgust, when lie reads one of Walton’s 
barbarous directions for impaling live-bait for the angle, and will 
for the moment almost sympathise with Byron’s wish that the 

— rpittiut, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should lmvc a book, and a small trout to pull it. 

But we must recollect that Walton himself is perfectly uncon- 
scious of saying anything that can expose him to censure when 
he advises that the. frog impaled on the hook shall be used as 
tenderly “ as though you loved him,” in order “that lie may live 
the longer I” Both in innocence as well as in every other excellent 
quality, angling, according to Izaak, is pre-eminent. With com- 
bined wit and enthusiasm, lie somewhere writes, “ We may say of 
angling, as Dr. Botelcr said of strawberries, ‘ Doubtless God eon Id 
have made a better berry, but doubtless God never did,' and so (if I 
I might be judge) God did never make a more calm, quiet, inno- 
cent recreation than angling.” 

After the day's sport, Piscator takes his scholar to a house where 
he himself has often before found rest and refreshment ; it is railed 
Bleak Hall, and is situated about a mile from Kdinniiton, by the 
Lea side. Bleak Ilall (Fig. 2103) is not a mansion, as its name 
would seem to imply ; but simply “ an honest alehouse, where might 
be found a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and twenty bal- 
lads stuck about the Avail ; with a hostess hotli cleanly, and hand- 
some, and civil.” Piscator values the tisli lie has caught too highly 
to have them spoiled in the cooking. So they are dressed in accord- 
ance with his own views, and the pair sit down to supper, and what 
with good liquor, tale-telling, song- ringing, and other recreations, 
they spend & delightful evening, before they retire to the bed which 
is so “ white,” and smells so sweet of the “ lavender.” 

The building now known as Bleak Hall was formerly a kitchen, 
with a room over it (ascended by a staircase outside), called tin* 
“ fisherman’s locker,” from its ha\imr been used as a place of de- 
posit. for their tackle. If it be im* the idenlieal hall of Walton, as 
has been supposed, it must have beta a similar “alehouse” for 
fishermen on the Lea river; but it we cannot satisfy oursel\c< 
thoroughly of the identity of this interesting relic of the “ contem- 
plative man,” no such doubt, exists in respect to another, of equally 
interesting associations, the veritable “Fishing House ” (Fig. 21621 
on the banks of the Dove, built by Walton’s true disciple and 
adopted eon, Charles Cotton the poet, who resided in the neigh- 
bourhood* The situation of this little building was exactly such 
as might be anticipated — isolated, in a fine smooth stream, with a 
bowling-green close by, and mcndrnvs and mountains around. Well 
might the visitor exclaim in the words of Viator, “Now, I •tlunk 
this a marvellous pretty place !” when he looks “ from the hriuk of 
the hill upon the river,” and the “vale it winds through like a 
•make.” 

Isaak, in a marginal note to Cotton’s account of this place, says, 
“ Borne part of the fishing-house has been described, but the plea- 
santness of the river, mountains, and meadows about it cannot, 
unless Sir Philip Sidney or Mr. Cotton’s father were again alive to 


do it.” This allusion to Cotton’s father appears to be but one of 
the many tokens of affection that existed between Walton and Cot- 
ton — an affection as beautiful in its way as anything about them. 
Tills is still further shown by the initial letters of their respective 
names that Cotton had placed upon the fishing-house, “twisted in 
cypher and by the fact, that as in life they loved each other, 
so in death they were undivided ; their reputation being indissolubly 
connected in the * Complete Angler,’ by the addition of Cotton’s 
second part, which is not unworthy of its position. A few years 
ago the fishing-house was in a ruinous state, the roof decayed, the 
inscription illegible, the tabic broken, and moss and weeds over- 
running the whole, whilst a broken window afforded the only en- 
trance. Yet even thus it gave a touching interest to. the romantic 
river. Since then, however, a spirit that we rejoice to perceive 
breaking from its lethargy, that of veneration fur the ancient land- 
marks, lias cleared away the intrusive vegetation, removed the 
fallen fragments, and restoml the whole to its primitive state. In 
legible? characters may now again be read, as of old, “Pisca- 
torihus Sacrum and there, too, is the “twisted cipher” over the 
door, and the date of the erection, 167*1. The interior also has 
its stone floor and dozen comfortable arm-chairs, “ marble table and 
all, in the middle.” In short, we recognise with delight the com- 
plete restoration of Cotton's own fishing-house. It is sheltered, we 
should arid, bj' a few yew and other trees. Altogether it would be 
difficult to imagine a place that more predisposes cue to trains of 
high and solemn thought ; and Cotton himself has done justice to it. 
To read ‘The Retirement* here, is like listening to one’s own feel- 
ings and sentiments, expressed with more than one’s own power : — 

Farewell, Hum busy world, and may 
WV never meet again : 

II itu 1 cun eat, and sleep, and pray. 

And do more* good in one short day 
Thun lie who his whole ago outwears 
Upon the most conspicuous theatres. 

Where nought hut vanity and vice appears. 

Good Gml ! how swee t arc all things hen ! 

1 low beautiful tho llebls appear! 

How cleanly do we feed and lie! 
lionl ! what, good hours do we keep* 
llow quietly We sleep! 

Wind peace, what unanimity 1 
llow innocent from the lewd fashion 
Is all oil” biirt.uess, *»'d our recreation ! 

• 

Oh, how happy V here mu leisure' 
i>li, lmw innocent our pleasure f 
Oh, ye valleys! oh, yo mountains! 

Oli, \c groves, mid crystal fountains! 

How I loA’e, at liberty. 

By turns t«» come mid visit ye! 

I>cnr Solitude, the Hull’s best friend. 

That man acquainte d with himself do.-t muktx 
And all hi* Maker's womb rs to intend, 

With thee T here converse at will, 

And would hi* ghul to do so still. 

Fur it is thou alone that keeps Ihe soul awake : &e. 

Near the lishin^-limisO stood Bcre^ford Hall. Cot Ion’s residence, 
where Walton, in his old age, found the ease and retirement so eon- 
genial with the favourite pursuits of bis past life. His wife, “ a 
woman of remarkable prudence and of the primitive piety,” Avas the 
daughter of Thotnas Ken of Funiival’s Inn, and sister of Dr. Ken, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. This union connected him intimately 
u itli the Royalist party; and Gharlcs IT. distinguished him by the 
perilous honour of conveying the •* lesser George” to London, 
a tier the defeat at ’Worcester. But Walton was no reckless partisan. 
Ashmole says of him. that he A\a> well known, and as well beloved 
of all good men.” Hi* lived forty sears after his retirement from 
business in Hid 3, spending most of his time in the 1 muses of distin- 
guished permits , Avhosc friendship he had Avon by his goodness and 
his writimrs. or with whom his matrimonial alliance had connected 
him. Walton wrote several works besides bis principal one, * The 
Complete A. igler,' and all* were distinguished for charming sim- 
plicity, affecting moral sentiment, and impressive wisdom. Ilia 
coadjutor. Cotton, ' furnishes a sadder history; his is the oft-told 
talc of opportunities wasted, and life declining into poverty as well 
as old age. Ilia accomplishments, Avit, ami amiable disposition 
might have rendered him both happy and eminent, had he possessed 
more* prudence or more Aveulth ; bin wanting hoth of those prime 
requisites of success in the world, he fell into difficulties and died 
insolvent, leaving behind him just such productions as serve to 
heighten our regret for the loss of Avha* he might have done. 
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r The groups of portraits of eminent men (Figs. 2159* 2174) that 
oppear among our engravings, may be viewed as representing some- 
thing more the mere fanciful linking together of so many con- 
temporaries ; they may suggest-— not infelicitously — the peculiar 
ties of .sympathy , intercourse, and friendship, that, directly or indi- 
rectly, bound the whole together. Of the great men of the latter 
part of the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth centuries, all 
those who were living at any one time — poets, dramatists, philoso- 
phers, historians, men of art or science — appear to have been per- 
sonally familiar with each other. Defective as our knowledge of 
this matter must be in relation to a period in which Shakspere could 
live, and leave behind him so little materials for a history of liis in- 
dividual life and character, we can yet trace the links of this intel- 
lectual chain with tolerable precision and certainty. Thus, for 
instance, to begin with the one who stood highest in worldly posi- 
tion — the prose-poet and philosopher, the Lord Chancellor Bacon. 
He was the intimate friend of Essex : and Essex was the patron and 
friend of both Shakspere and Spenser. Could we restore the past, 
and have the chambers of Essex House in the Strand suddenly laid 
open to us, on some favourable occasion, we should see — there can 
be little or no doubt — three of the greatest of England's sons, the 
authors of the ‘ Novum Organon,’ ‘ Ilamlet, and the ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’ in high commune together. Then, we know that Bacon 
and Jonson were personally intimate: on the Chancellor's sixtieth 
and memorable birthday, the poet was an honoured guest. As 
to Jonson himself he was everybody’s friend, except at such times 
os he hud taken it into his head to become, for a brief while, almost 
everybody’s enemy. He was the friend of Shakspere ; and delight- 
ful is it to recollect the particular incident in which their friendship 
is said to have originated, although the story is held to be some- 
what apocryphal. “ It began,” says Rowe, “ with a remarkable 
piece of humanity and good nature. Mr. Jonson, who was not at 
that time altogether unknown to the world, laid ottered one of his 
plays to the players, in order to have it acted ; and the persons in 
whose hands it was put, after having turned it carelessly and super- 
ciliously over, were just upon returning it to him with an ill-natured 
answer, that it would be of no service to their company, when Sliak- 
spero luckily csist his eye upon it, and found something so well in it 
as to engage him first to read it through, ami afterwards to recom- 
mend Mr. Jonson and liis writings to the public.” Inigo Jones was 
of course intimately connected with Jonson. The Masques of 
'Whitehall have given a “ Beaumont and Fletcher” kind of indivi- 
sibility to their names. Jonson, however, it must be coniesscd was 
not an amiable man ; so, when Jones offended him, tremendous was 
the storin poured down upon Ihc artist’s devoted head. Cumden 
was Jonsou’s tutor, aud we should say that seldom has scholar owed 
more to a master than in this case. But the poet’s obligations to 
the learned and estimable antiquary did not end with tin; tuition of 
Westminster School. We learn from Wood that when Jonson early 
in his career was in great distress, and compelled to work as a com- 
mon bricklayer in the erection of Lincoln’s Inn, some gentlemen 
who saw him took compassion on him, and drew attention to liis 
case. ITe was then sent, it is said, by his former master, Camden, 
who had probably lost sight of him for a while, to Raleigh, who 
mode him tutor to his son, and scut him with the latter to the Con- 
tinent. Aud thus began Jousou’s connection with Raleigh, which 
ultimately extended even to their literary productions. Jonson 
wrote for the * History of the World ’ an account of the Punic 
War; and though Raleigh neither acknowledges this nor many 
similar pieces of assistance that lie is said to have received, it is 
Jousou who may give us the full explanation, though in few words, 
lie said Raleigh “esteemed more fame tliau conscience.” Here is 
indeed the key to Raleigh’s whole character. Nor dill divisions of 
countries keep asunder our great men. Jonson walked on loot to llaw- 
thornden to see Drummond. Jonson, again, was a friend of Scldcn, 
“ the great philologist, antiquary, herald, linguist, statesman, and 
whatnot.” (Wood.) Jonson called him u monarch of letters,” and 
lent him books out of his valuable library, that Seldeu could no- 
where else find. And through Seldeu the men of the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century are connected with those of a little later 
time. lie appears to have known allYamiliarly. We find him con- 
tributing notes to Drayton for his 1 Poly-Olbion,’ sharing in all the 
proceedings that led to the Civil War ; aud whilst for the most part 
acting on the side of the Parliamentarians, and agreeing -with much 
of the views of such men as Milton, was on friendly terms generally 
with the Royalists : it is Clarendon who writes the most glowing of 
eulogiums upon his character ; — we have seen in a previous page 
that Butler was one of his associates. A curious fact in relation to 
Milton and Seldon may be here mentioned. Cromweil first desired 
Sdden to write an answer to the 4 Eikon Basilike —and it was 
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after his refusal that Milton undertook and accomplished the 
task. 

With Milton we might commence a similar series of literary con- 
nections. I^arvel and Barrington were among his most intimate 
friends; and the latter established a dub, known as the Rota, at 
the Turk’s Head in Palace Yard, where, at one time or anoiliedK 
were no doubt to be seen eyery literary man of any eminence at the 
time, whoso political position or views did not keep him away. We 
do not know whether Dryden was ever among the audience, bat we 
do know that he was very proud of what little personal communica- 
tion did take place betwixt him and the author of the 4 Paradise 
Lost.’ One of the oddest of these communications was that relating 
to the work just mentioned. Aubrey says Dryden went to the 
illustrious poet “to have leave to put his ‘ Paradise Lost' 1 into & 
drama in eclogue. Mr. Milton received him civilly, and told him 
he would give him leave to tag his verses.” Dryden was one of the 
earliest members of the Royal Society, and therefore fin continual 
personal communication with such men as Waller, Denham, and 
Cowley, Boyle, Hooke, and Barrow, and others of equal learning 
and ability. 

To these notices many similar ones might be added — such as that 
Hobbes made it his pride to act as amanuensis to Bacon— that if 
was Raleigh who introduced Spenser to Elizabeth, and who founded 
the Mermaid Club in Friday Street, the resort of all the most emi- 
nent intellects of the duy, and so on. But enough has probably 
been said to give some idea of the close personal intimacy that, 
exited among the eminent men of the periods in question ; and wlifth, 
in itself, shows how much more genial, to say the least of it, was 
the heart of society then than now, when the literary, artisticul, and 
scientific writers have so little connection with each other, when 
each is divided into so many “ cliques,” and when among all our 
“reunions” nothing like the pre-eminently intellectual unions of 
the Mermaid, the Falcon, or the Devil’s Tavern, are in any quarter 
to he found. We have our great societariau meetings plentiful 
enough, but they live and move and have their being in the public 
eye, and possess, therefore, little or nothing of the characteristic of 
the older assemblages that wc refer to. Their greatest charm was 
the abandon that prevailed among them— a circumstance as favour- 
able to the development of many intellectual qualities, as to the 
enjoyment of them. 

In selecting from the men we have recently named some few for 
especial comment, we must not forget one or two others whom 
we have not had occasion to mention. There is poor old Stow:— 
hail he no recognised place among the eminent men of his day ? 
Was lie shut out from the mighty circle of mind that then sur- 
rounded England as it were with a halo of light? By no means. 
The Earl of Leicester, Spenser’s patron, patronised him ; though, as 
the patronage went no further than hearty thanks and commenda- 
tions for a book written at the earl’s request, we will not place much 
stress upon it. Archbishop Parker gave him more effectual encou- 
ragement in his antiquarian labours. Bacon and Camden knew 
him so well — in the best sense of knowledge — that they quoted facts 
from him on the hare strength of liis statement that they were facts. 
Bcu Jonson aud he took their walks together, as we learn from an 
anecdote that has been preserved by Drummond of Hawthornden, 
in the record of his remarkable conversations with the illustrious 
Ben. lie says Jonson told him that as he and Stow were walking 
together, I hey met two lame beggars ; Stow asked them, “What 
they would have to take him to their Order ?” A superstitious 
mind would of course connect this incident by more than ordinary 
relations with the remarkable circumstances that accompanied the 
close of Stow’b life. 

Tie was the son of a tailor, and himself bred to the business. But 
the customs of the past soon drew away his attention from the cos- 
tumes of the present, aud he became an* urdeut chronicler and anti- 
quarian. AbAut 1360, when he was thirty-five years of age, he set 
out on a pedestrian journey through England, for the purpose of 
examining the historical manuscripts that were then lying scattered 
about in great profusion iu the libraries of cathedrals and other 
public buildings. At the same time he collected, so fax: as Ills 
scanty means would permit, all sorts of old books and manuscripts— 
just then a plentiful commodity, owing to the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry VI II. The loss Inflicted upon literature by 
that, act can hardly, indeed, be estimated. Bishop Bale ( 4 Decla- 
ration ’) has given us a melancholy view of the state of things that 
prevailed in consequence 41 A number of tiiem which purchased 
these superstitious mapsiona” (the monasteries and other religious 
houses), “ reserved of those library books some to serve their jakes, 
some to scour tlielr candlesticks, and some lo rub their boots j and 
[ some they sold to the grocers and soap-sellers, and some they sent 
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over Mft to iiobk-bindew, not in small numbers, but at times whole 
shipa fbli' Teo. the universities are not all dear in this detestable 
Act \ but, craved is the belly which seeketh to be fed with so un- 
godly gains, end so deeply shameth his native country. I know a 
raendvwt-man (which shall at this time be nameless), that bought 
the contents of two noble libraries for forty shillings price : a shame 
lMs to be spoken. This stuff hath he occupied instead of grey 
paper, by the space of more than these ten years, and yet hath he 
store enough for as many years to come.” A priceless service, then, 
Stow must have rendered to the history of his country, by wandering 
about | p collect the most precious of those scattered leaves. Neces- 
sity— a cruel one he must have felt it — interrupted these labours of 
love, and drove him back to the shop ; until Dr. Parker, archbishop 
of Canterbury, to his honour be it remembered, assisted him with 
the means to resume his important vocation. The book suggested 
by the Earl of Leicester, a ‘ Summary of English Chronicle**/ 
appeared in 1566. Above thirty years later, or in 1598, he put 
forth the work by which he is to this hour popularly known — his 
4 Survey of London a work that has formed, and must ever form, 
the basis of all accounts of the great British metropolis. Eight 
years he spent on this survey ; a long time under any circum- 
stances, but fearfully so to Stow, who was labouring under poverty 
and sickness, and extreme old age through the whole of it. The 
worst privation was the interruption of his labours by the ailments 
that attacked him. “ He was afflicted near his end very much with 
pain in the feet; which perhaps was the gout. In the year 1602 
or 1603, lie was fain to keep his lied four or five months with it ; 
where he observed how his affliction lay in that part that, fomerly 
he had made so much use of, in walking many a mile to search after 
antiquities and ancient books and manuscripts. He was now within 
a year or two of a good old age, that is, fourscore years.” (Strype.) 
In the very absoluteness of his needs the poor old man determined 
to apply for relief to the country for which lie had done so much ; 
find in what manner, thinks the gentle reader, was he compelled to 
do this? The answer is, the gracious and formal consent, that was 
granted by the English Solomon, that the historian might go a-beg- 
ging through certain districts of the country' ! To this effect, a 
paper was regularly drawn up, signed and sealed by .Tames I., and 
addressed to “all and singular, archbishops, bishops, deans, and 1 
their officials; parsons, vicars, curates, and to all spiritual persons; 
and also to all justices of peace, mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, 
churchwardens, and lieadboroughs ; ami to nil officers of cities, 
boroughs, and towns corporate ; and to all other our efficient minis- 
ters, and subjects whatsoever, as well within liberties us without, to 
whom these presents shall come.” The reasons for the issue of the 
grant are thus stated in the preamble : Stow, as a citizen of London, 
had “for the good of the coiiimon wealth and posterity to come, 
employed all his industry and labour to commit to the history of 
chronicles all such things worthy of remembrance as from time to 
time happened within this whole realm, for the space of five- and- 
forty years, until Christmas last past (as by divers large and brief 
chronicles of liis writing may appear), besides his great pains and | 
charge in making his book called his ‘ Survey of London/ wherein 
lie spent eight years in searching out of ancient records concerning 
antiquities both for Loudon and Southwark.” Accordingly, in 
answer to his humble suit, and in recompense of his labours and 
travail, and towards his relief now in his old age, power, licence, and 
authority are granted to Stow or his deputy, to ask and gather the 
alms and charitable benevolence of his majesty’s loving subjects in 
thirty-six counties. These included the whole of England ; Corn- 
wall, Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Cumberland alone ex- 
cepted. The paper then concludes, “ We will and command you, 
and every of you, that at such time and times as the said John Stow 
or .his deputy, the bearer hereof, shall come and repair to any of 
your churches or other places, to ask and receive the gratuities and 
charitable benevolence of our said subjects, quietly to permit and 
suffer them so to do without any manner your let and contradiction ; 
and you the said parsons, vicars, and curates, for the better stirring 
up of a charitable devotion, deliberately to publish and declare the 
tenor of these our letters patent unto our said subjects ; exhorting 
and persuading them to extend their liberal contributions in so 
good and charitable a deed.” Strype lias given us the means t of 
forming some slight notion of Stow** success. The parish of St. 
Maiy Woolnoth, London, contributed seven shillings and sixpence. 
Stow died in 1605, and was buried in the church of St. Andrew 
UndOrehaft, where a monument (Fig. 2166) was erected to his 
memory by his wife, which still remains.* 1 Maitland tells a dis- 
graceful story of the removal of hiy bones in 1732, to make way 
for those of some richer person. Opposite this church it is said 
* A oolbiwscl . engraving of this monument will form tho frontispiece to Vol. XL 
VOL. II. 


Stow lived, and used to witness year by year the scenes that he so 
picturesquely describes as taking place there on the 1st of May, 
when the Maypole was taken down from the hooks where it hung 
below the eaves of the neighbouring houses, and after it had been 
decorated with long and gaily-coloured streamers, was set up before 
the church ; while quickly around its base, the summer-houses, 
bowers, and arbours were erected of green boughs, the Lord and 
Lady of the May selected, their braveries of dress put on — and the 
dances, the music, the shouts, the feustings — the mirth — the enjoy- 
ment — raised by rapid steps to their highest pitch. At one time, 
all this was put dowu by authority, in consequence of an attack 
made upon the foreigners resident in London, on one May-day- 
long known subsequently as the Evil May-day. But it should seem 
that already puritanism was directing its efforts against the natfoxial 
holidays. About the time that people began to talk of the resto- 
ration of the pole of St. Andrew of Undershaft to its legitimate 
uses, a clergyman preached against it at Paul's Cross. * 1 heard 
his sermon,” says Slow, “ and I saw the effect that followed. For 
in the afternoon of that present Sunday, the neighbours and tenants 
. . . over whose doors the shaft had lain, after they had dined to 
make themselves strong, gathered more help, and with great labour 
raising the shaft from the hooks whereon it had rested two-and- 
thirty years, they sawed it in pieces, every man taking for his share 

so much ns had lain over his door and stall Thus was this 

* idol/ as he*, poor man , termed it, mangled, and burnt. ” 

Stow appears to have been peculiarly thrown in the way of 
observing this worthy clergyman's behaviour. In the following 
anecdote we hear more of “Sir Stephen,” as he was called, 
and obtain a fearful glimpse of the time, to say nothing of a 
bit of information as to Stow's own local position that comes hi 
at the end. In the third year of Edward VI. a great insurrection 
broke out in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, ami other parts, and “ Strict 
orders being taken,” says Stow, “for the suppression of rumours , 
divers persons wen* apprehended, and executed by martial law, 
amongst the which the bailiff of Rumford in Essex was one, a 
man very well beloved. He was early in the morning of Mary 
Magdalen's day (then kept holiday) brought by the sheriffs of 
London and the knight-marshall to the well for pump] in Aldgate, 
there to be. executed upon a gibbet set up that morning ; where, 
being on the ladder, ho hail words to this effect : — 1 Good people, 

T am come hither to die, but know not for what offence, except 
for words spoken by me yesternight to Sir Stephen, curate and 
preacher of this parish, which were these : — He asked me, “ What 
news in tin? country ?” I answered, “ Heavy news.” “ Why ?” 
quoth he. “It. is said,” quoth I, “that many men be up in 
Essex ; hut, thanks be to God, all is in good quiet ubout us.” 
And this was all, as God he my judge.' Upon these words of 
the prisoner, Sir Stephen, to avoid reproach of the people, left the 
city, and was never heard of since amongst them to my knowledge. 

I heard the words of the prisoner, for he was executed upon the 
pavement of my door, where I then kept house.” One hardly knows 
whether to wonder most at the execrable character of this niurde", 
or at its ineffable stupidity. Acts like these, it must be acknow- 
ledged, form an ugly reverse to tho picture of merry England. 
We learn from another of Stow’s ha If* public, half-private stories, 
that property was as recklessly played with as life by the great men 
of his day. The Drapers' Hall in Throgmorton Street stands on 
the site of a magnificent palace erected by Sir Thomas Cromwell, 
afterwards Earl of Essex, the favourite minister of King Henry 
VIII. “ This house/' says Stow, “ being finished,” and Crom- 
well “ having some reasonable plot of ground left for a garden/' 
but not so much as he desired, “ caused the pules of the gardens 
adjoining to the north part thereof, on a sudden to be taken down, 
twenty -two foot to be measured forth right into the north of every 
man’s ground, a line to be there drawn, a trench to be cast, a 
foundation laid and a high wall to be builded. My father had a 
garden there, and there u'as a house standing close to his south 
pale ; this house they loosed from the ground, and bare upon oilers 
into my fathers garden twenty-two foot ere my father heard 
thereof; no warning was given him, nor other answer when he 
spake to the surveyors of that work, but that their master, Sir 
Thomas, commanded them so to -do. No man durst go to argue the 
matter, but each man lost his land ; and my father paid his whole 
rent, which was (is. 8 d. the year, for that half which was left.’* 
Stow adds quietly, but severely, “ This much of mine own 
knowledge have I thought good to note, that the sudden rising of 
some men causeth them to forget themselves.” Not the least 
interesting part of this story is the fact that a house could be moved 
in the sixteenth century with as much ease and success apparently 
as in the nineteenth, and with a great deal less noise and wonder. 
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Hi for pitting in JSbghnA, 4*m J» Swarf 
'* * WMl43MMNe <rfforf<» of ptotoM* dmrtikg titer mm of 
W 'mthml, mi pi flwM titik equal seal and aWHtjr, udutore extearfva 
n'JWMltttaltWk by tile Earl of Arondal for sculpture, whan h« 
IftftOght leather at hi* mansion in the Strand, the matchless 
collection of antique marbles that have ever sinoe been known by 
his name. But to a certain extent even the credit of Charles's 
collection should belong to the Earl, as it was he who recommended 
and by Ills own example stimulated the King to the task The 
mode in which the Earl set to work to accomplish the object he had 
determined to attain, is peculiarly worthy of notice. The exclusive 
services of two of the most accomplished men of the day, Evelyn 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Petty, were secured by the Earl, 
and the former despatc hed to Rome, while the latter undertook a 
journey of no ordinary hazard to the Gieek Islands and the Morea. 
Petty’s expedition was full of interest. Having ransacked the 
Islands of Paros and Delos with indefatigable zeal and a projior- 
tionate success, he took his way towards Smyrna, was shipwrecked 
opposite Samos, aud escaped with his life only. In one hour all 
the fruits of his past lUbour were swept away. But instead of 
despairing, and doing nothing, there was only the more reason, he 
thought, for going on And he was rewarded. At Smyrna he 
obtained mat)} most valuable marbles — among them the Parian 
Chronicle, so called from its having been made (as supposed) in 
the Isle of Pare*, nearly two hundred and fifty years before the 
birth of Christ It consists of a block of marble, and contained in 
its perfect state an account of the principal events in Grecian 
history foi more thui thirteen hundred year* If aught inure be 
needed to show wbat a truly pieuous fiagimnt of antiquity this 
is, we may extract one or two — from among the numberless — 
passages of the highest interest and historical value — “Since 
Xerxes formed a bridge of boats on the Hellespont, aud dug 
through Athns, and the battle was fought at 1 hmno[p>]l u, and 
the sea fight by the Greeks at bilanus against the Persians, in 
which the Greeks were victorious, 217 years Calliades being 
Archon at Atkins” Again. u Since Lunpides, being 43 >ears 
of age, fiist gained the victor} tu tragedy 17[9J years, Diphi[lns] 
being Archon at Athens. But Socrates and A[na>a]goras lived in 
the time of Euripides” The litters and figures m tin brat kits 
were supplied by Selden and others, in the place of those which 
had been effaced in the oruunl 

When at length the Earl hail collected together the results nf 
the labouis of Ins enthusiastic eoadjutois and of his tnormou 
expenditure, hi found lumsilf m possession of some tlnil} sewn 
statues, one bundled and twenty eight bu^ts, and two bundled 
and fifty marbles with inscription*-, m addition to various sarco- 
phagi, altai s, and a gnat number of fragments, and in addition 
also in a collection of guns of inestimable value. With these 
Arundel House was speedily adorned as ne\ei before was adorned 
any mansion in 1 ngland Ihe liifenor and mutilated statues were* 
place cl in the gulden, and the statues and busts formed the galler}. 
Would the icadci like to be able to take a single glance* into that 
gallery as it then was** Our engiaving (Fig 2105) will enable 
him to do so 

As magnificent a spirit certainly reigpui in the breast of this Eail 
of Arundel as in the breasts of an} of the men wtfio have been most 
famous for that quality, lie honoured living artists as much as 
dead ones, and while he ransacked the world to discover any works 
that might yet exist of the one, he did all that lay in his power to 
promote the prcxluction of woiks that he thought ought to exist 
fiotu the hand of the other lie patronised lingo Jones and 
Vand} ke, he bi ought ox ei fioiu Holland Wenceslaus Hollar, the 
engraxer, he employed Nicholas Stone, Le Stiur, and Fauclli, the 
sculptors, while oilier able men he maintained altogether No 
wonder that Clarendon should be able to si}, “Ills expenses were 
without any measuie, and always exceeded his rex tune ” 

What u mains of this noble collection, after the* teinblc inroads 
"Hade upon it b} the Pai 1 lament during the Civil War, by the. Lari’* 
own descendant* in putting it up for sale, b} rcpaiting aitists who 
ruined whatever they undertook to restoie, b} bequests, and so on 
— are now deposited at Oxfoid; part of them having been 
oequeathed to the University by the ton of tbe founder of the 
collection, and the rem&mdei by the Countess Dowager of Pomfret. 

From Broad Street to Cnpplegate is butw5jU»rt way, according to 
ordinary modes of reckoning; yet, if we reinetS&or that Milton was 
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born in th. firat, and l|M in the but, and that hia whole and nighty 
life lies, in a aenaa, bi t * ft than, the dwtaneo will tppaar atrangdy 

lengthened to tin dnfleat inagi nat ie n . We propoa* ai fcrirfy aa , .. , _ , - - - — 


losmyqNi wiptJ 
He wMbartqas'me} 
hallows. His taker was k i 
over the door dpoke «f more than Moms fedfolAw 
it— the Spread Eagle there represented formed twVnmtW hmtfa 
of the family. Poets, of all persons, are, by the very laws of fofttr 
temperament, peculiarly subject to parental influences, and Im 
benefit or suffer to an all-important degree by their wisdom nr 
folly— care or neglect — loxe or want of love. Milton had, in * 
word, one of the best of fathers, and was therefore one ef the 
happiest of son* And again and again the poet has taken 6f|Mir- 
tunity to express in his own manner his affectionate and gmtofol 
sense of what he owed to him, and of Ins father’s own skill and 
accomplishments. In a passage of his Latin poem Ad Pa 
tianslated by Cowper, lie says, 

Thou never bodest me tread 
The beaten path, and broad, that leads right on 
To opulence, nor didst condemn thy Bon 
To the insipid clamours of the bur, 

Tlio laws voluminous, and ill obsorv d 

In anothei passage he says to his father — 

Thyself 

Art skilful to associato verse with airs 
Harmonious, and to give the human voice 
A thousand modulations heir by right 
Indisputable of Anon h fame 
Now say, what wonder is it il a son 
Of thino d« light m verse if, bo conjoin d 
In eloso aftmity, wt sympathize 
In sociul arts and kmdrt d studies sweet } 

Under such a patent progress in whatever was undertaken would be 
rapid, and it was especially so with the }outhful Milton. Whilst 
Ins education pi oc ceded xvilh such rapidity— first at St. Paul’s 
School, and then at Cambridge — that he became one of the most 
accomplished of scholats before the years of manhood were reached, 
he at the same time cultixatcd the dixine art with so much assiduity 
iml success, that Ins scholastic attainments sink into comparative 
uisignificdiic e oh the young poet rises before us, giving promise of 
the very highest futme excel knee Milton was but fifteen when 
he went to Cainbiidgc, and uiteied Clmst’s College (big. 2178). 
A mulbem tret plinted by his own baud flouiishes in the college* 
garden to this hour One of the most romantic me idents of the 
putt’d life occurred lieu if it occuned ut all It is well known 
that the poet was enunciitly handsome Our portraits of him at 
ehffeieut ptnods (in pages 241, 245) afford ample proofs of this, 
especially the one that < xlnhits him in the bloom of youth (Fig. 
2171), when lie w is about unit teen year* of age A still more 
forcible testimony to his personal beauty is the appellation given to 
him by his fellow -collegians — they ‘•ml he was the “Lady of the 
College,” and Milton by no means relished the compliment 
“ Wandering one day, during the summer, far beyond the precincts 
of the University, into the country, he became so heated and 
fatigued, that reclining himself at the foot of a tree to rest, he 
shortly fell asleep Ilcfoie he awoke, two ladies, who were 
foreigners, pissed by m a carnage Agreeably astonished at the 
loveliness of las appcirancc, they alighted, and having admired 
him as they thought unpeiceived, for some time, the youngest, who 
was very handsome, drew a pencil fiom her pocket, and having 
xwitten some lines upon a piece of paper, put it with a trembling 
hand into his own Immediately afterward* they proceeded on 
their journey Some of his acquaintance, who were m search ef 
him, had observed this silent adventure, but at too great a distance 
to discover that the highly-favoured purty in it was our illustrious 
bard. Approaching nearer, they saw their friend, to whom, being 
awakened, they mentioned what had happened. Milton opened 
the paper, and with surprise read these verses (in Italian) foun 
Guarini — ‘ Ye eyes' Yc human stars' Ye authors of my liveliest 
pangs' If thus when shut ye wound me, what must have pr o ve d 
the consequence had y e been open ?” The story here told was Amt 
made public in a newspaper of the last century ; which added also* 
that, “Eager from this moment to find out the fair 
Miltor travelled, but in vain, through every part of Italjrg^but 
this can be only a poetical flourish of tbs narrator, for it mm later 
in life that he left bis own amity to travel on the OaatumU 
Notwithstanding Johnson* tauWUiating statement/ who « j* 
ashamed twiddle what hq tifem is true, that Milton was aria of the 
b.t ftafents to titimt Umvwrity fort adtorf Ik. ftftjtoJnMty 
of corpora! Mto « S wr y to yftoto ddjto jm gto* t¥hm to 
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admhstioa, wd u to the treatment he generally reccivotl, we have 
tM beet of teatimoniee— hie own— that he met with more than 
“ ordinary favour and respect," and “above any of his equals” ut 
the hands of the fellows of the College. But he did not like 
Cambridge, or the country around it, and ho did like home. In 
his Latin elegy, addressed to Charles Deodati, and which was 
probably written when he was about nineteen, he thus delightfully 
•peaks of his affection for — and his content to stay at — home, rather 
than return to the University * 

1» well content, where Thames with inflnent tide 
My native city laves, meantime reside ; 

Mor soul nor doty now my steps impel 
„ To reedy Gam, and my forbidden coll ; 

Nor aught of pleasure in those fields have 1 
1 That to the musing bind all shade deny. 

T is time that I a pedant's threats disdain, 

And fly from wrongs my soul will ne'er sustain. 

If peaceful days in letter'd leisuro spent 
Beneath my father's roof bo banishment, 

Tlion call me banish'd ; I will ne'er refuse 
A name expressive of tho lot I cliooso. 

Who was the “ pedant ” mentioned in the above lines? and what 
were the 11 wrongs’ 9 the poet complains of? It must be owned 
there is here some support given to Johnson's statement. Yet 
supposing it to be true, neither the offence given, nor the person 
by whose order the punishment may have been inflicted — not even 
the punishment itself, which was one that had been common 
enough — was therefore necessarily of a character to degrade 
Milton in the eyes of his associates, or, for any length of time, in 
his own. Punishments are sometimes inflicted in universities, as 
well as elsewhere, that have the effect of enhancing the generul 
respect for and sympathy with the sufferer. Milton’s high-prin- 
cipled unbending character may have easily led him into collision 
with some one of the men in authority ; on the question, for instance, 
of the polities of the day, that were fast assuming a mast portentous 
aspect under the guidance of the new monarch, Charles I. 

Milton leaves Cambridge, and his father soon after leaves 
London for a country residence ; a delightful change in every way, 
and one that has left memorable proofs of its influence upon the 
poet. At Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where the family took up 
their new residence, the exquisite pair of poems, ‘ L' Allegro ' nhd 
4 II Penseroso,' with ‘Lycidas’ and ‘Cornua,’ were all, it is sup- 
posed, written. And every one of these poems breathes, as it were, 
a fresh and pure country air. Here, too, the 4 Arca{Jos ’ was com- 
posed and performed at Ilarefield House, the seat of the Countess 
Dowager of Derby, the actors being that lady's children. To Ilarc- 
field and its beautiful owner the following lines are supposed to have 
been applied : — 

Towers and battlomonts it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufted trues. 

Where, perhaps, some beauty lios 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

The engravings of Harefield, given in an earlier page of our work, 
happily illustrates the first couplet of this passage. The circum- 
stances ia which 4 Comus ' originated are peculiarly interesting. 
Warton writes— u I have been informed from a manuscript of 
Oldys, that Lord Bridgewater, being appointed Lord President of 
Woles, entered upon his official residence at Ludlow Castle with 
great solemnity. On this occasion lie was attended by a large con- 
course of the neighbouring nobility and gentry. Among the rest 
came his children, in particular Lord Brackley, Mr. Thomas Eger- 
t«m,’ and Lady Alice. 

to attend their father's state, 

And now-entrusted sooptro. 

They had been on a visit at a house of their relations, the Egcrtou 
finally* itt Herefordshire ; and in pasting through Meywood Forest 
.were benighted, and the Lady Alice was even lost for a short time.” 
8uch is one record of this accident— 4 Comus ' is another. Milton 
prepared it to bo performed at Ludlow Castle (Fig. 2173), as a 
Michaelmas festivity, and the actors in the real were also the actors 
of the dramatic story. 

Milton's Italian journey (undertaken after his mother’s death in 

# 1637) was full of incidents calculated to impress deeply a poetical 

* mind. It will be sufficient to mention his personal interview* with 

Galileo, Grotius, and the patron of Tasso, JManso. But to our 
minds, a still more important feature of this expedition is the proof 
it affords of Milton’s patriotism. Whilst other men were in many 
instances hastening to leave England on^aecount of the political 
troubles that just then assumed a much more alarming aspect than 
they had ever done before since the commencement of the struggle, 
Milton on the contrary, hastened home 1 


And now he is once more in London ; the city of his affections 
and his pride. In the epistle to Deodati he haul thus addressed 
London : — 

Oh city, founded by Dardaniau bands. 

Whoso towering front the circling realms commands 1 
Too blest abode I no loveliness we see 
In all the earth, bat it abounds in thee. 

And although in the interim be had been better able to judge of the 
truth of the admiration expressed in these lines than he could be 
when he wrote them, it does not appear that he had learned to love 
or admire his native place one jot the less. We find him from 
henceforth constantly residing there, when not called or driven away 
by the temptations of love or the threatened dangers of the plague. 
In 1643 lie married. His wife was the daughter of a gentleman at 
Forest Hill, Oxfordshire, a Royalist — a circumstance that augured 
ill for Milton's future happiness. And it was not long before she 
parted herself from him, by declining to return from her father's 
when she had gone home on a visit. Milton's twofold comments 
upon this act were most characteristic. He published various trea- 
tises in justification of his right to repudiate her under such circum- 
stances ; and then he began to pay his addresses to a young lady of 
great beauty. About that time the poet called one day at the 
house of a relation in St Hartin’s-le-Grand, and there suddenly 
appeared before him his wife, who cast herself upon her knees, and 
begged him earnestly to forgive her. No one can help connecting 
this scene with the famous one in 1 Paradise Lost,’ where Eve preys 
Adam's forgiveness of the sin into which she has led him ; and the 
result in both cases was the same. Of Milton, like Adam, it may be 
said — 

Boon his heart relented 
Towards her. Ins life so late, and sole delight. 

Now at his feet submissive in distress. 

He forgave her ; and if he thought at all of the possibility that the 
dv -tress into which her friends had by this time fallen was partly 
jie cause of her return, he only showed it by his inugnaniinity in 
resisting that family — politically opposed though they were — by 
evhar means in his power, even to the taking the whole, father, 
motller, brothers, and sisters into his own house. 

Le\us here pause a moment to see what the poet had been doing 
since his return from Italy, and what he was preparing to do. Mu- 
cation, that mightiest of subjects — that basis of all national schemes 
of social, moral, or iwilitical reformation — at first engaged his mind. 
He adopted a new system of tuition, and applied it to the education 
of his nephews, John and Edward Phillips. Other pupils were 
subsequently added. We cannot here enter into Milton’s system ; 
suffice it to say, that its paramount object appears to have been 
to form good citizens ; its chief principle, in details, the stimulating 
thought rather than memory into action. He began his public 
career about the same time by the publication of various treatises 
and tracks, one among which, ( The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment,’ contains the fiassage that gives us beyond question the most 
deeply interesting glimpse that was ever afforded to the world of the 
motives of a great poet in preparing himself for the accomplishment 
of the mightier tasks that he has set before him. Speaking of his 
visit to Italy, where he perepived that Borne poetical trifles he had 
in his memory — composed whilst he was under twenty— wore re- 
ceived with written encomiums, which the Italian is not forward to 
bestow on men this side the Alps, 46 1 began,” he continues, ” thus 
far to assent, both to them and divers of my friends here ut home ; 
and not less to an inward prompting, which now grew daily upon 
me, that by labour and intent study (which 1 take to be my portion 
in life), joined to the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps 
leave something so written to after times, as they should not will- 
ingly let it die. These thoughts at once possessed me; and these 
others — that if I were certain to write as men buy leases, for three 
lives and downward, there ought no regard to be sooner had than 
to God’s glory, by the honour and instruction of my country. For 
which cause, and not only for that I knew it would be hard to 
arriw at the second rank among the Latins, I applied myself to 
that resolution which Ariosto followed against the persuasions of 
Bcmbo, to fix all the industry and art I could unite to the advancing 
of my native tongue ; not to make verbal curiosities the end — that 
were a toilsome vanity —but to be an interpreter and relater of the 
best and safest things among mine own citizens throughout this 
island in the mother dialect. That what the greatest and choicest 
wits of Athens, Home, or modern Italy, and those Hebrews of old 
did for their country, 1 in my proportion, with this over and above, 
of being a Christian, might do for mine; not curing to he once 
named abroad, though perha;>s I could attain to that, but content 
with these British islands as my world, whose fortune hath hitherto 
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IrittVihat if As A ttolam, as come ny» made their email deeds' 
: ^jjpfifet.aiid renowned by their eloquent writers, Engl and hath had her 
noble achievements small by the unskilful handling of monks 
and mechanics ” He then proceeds to speak of what bis mind m 
** the spacious circuits of her musing ” hath contemplated ; as the 
epic, with its modes of treatment, and its subjects ; — the dramatic — 
and so on. The Scripture, he remarks, affords fine subjects ; and 
he specifies, in the most magnificent prose sentences that ever flowed 
from mortal pen, the Apocalypse of St. John, as “ the majestic 
image of a high and stately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling 
her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs 
and harping symphonies.” * Paradise Lost,’ wc see, is os yet 
in the dim distance, but approaching . In the mean time clear to 
his mind us the goodness of God himself, who gives the poet his 
peculiar gifts, are the objects of the poetical mission. His abilities 
“ are of power, beside the office of a pulpit, to inbreed and cherish 
in a great people the seeds of virtue and public civility ; to allay 
the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in right tune ; 
to celebrate, in glorious and lofty hymns, the theme and equipage 
of God’s almightiness, and what he suffers to be wrought with high 
providence in his church ; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and 
saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations, doing 
valiantly through faith against the enemies of Christ ; to deplore 
the general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice, and God’s 
true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in 
virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever liath passion or admiration in 
all the chunges of that which is called fortune from without, or the 
wily subtleties and reflexes of man’s thoughts from within : all these 
things, with a solid and treatable smoothness, to point out and 
describe.” It required a Milton to shape such a task ; and how 
he, in the end, accomplished it, all men know. But that cud was 
not as yet. He had to contend with his own friends by publishing 
treatises in favour of the Liberty of the Press, that were ever after 
to be so muiiy text-books on the subject for posterity ; he had to 
Tenew from time to time his attacks against his opponents, for sup\ 
porting what lie conceived to be royal and ecclesiastical tyranny ) 
Kor did liis labours cease even when the king was overthrown a"!l 
beheaded. The men of the Common wealth required that the; \y>rld 
should know the motives that had actuated them in their tremei/lous 
career ; who so fit as Milton to give the world the requisite Know- 
ledge? The tract on the 4 Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, prov- 
ing that it is lawful to call to account a Tyrant or wicked King,’ &c., 
therefore appeared. 

Cromwell was not the man to leave a Milton unemployed in the 
public service, if he could be induced to enter into it. The poet 
became the Foreign Secretary of the State at one of the most event- 
ful periods in all English history. lie takes up his residence at 
Whitehall. Thenceforth for some time the will of the most potent 
uncrowned king that ever ruled Britain was expressed in language 
that is probably also without, parallel, for its nervous strength and 
classic elegance. It must be remembered that the whole of the 
communications between England ami foreign states during the Pro- 
tectorate were made in Latin, it is said that the poet kept up 
here a kind of seini-royal state; holding a weekly table fur the 
entertainment of foreign ministers and persons of learning. It is 
most likely that Aubrey V remarks appited to this period. ♦ lie says 
of Milton, 44 lie was mightily importuned to go into France and 
Italy ; foreigners came mueli to see him, and much admired him, 
(Mid offered to him great preferment to come over to them ; and the 
only inducement of several foreigners that came over into England 
was chiefly to see [Oliver Cromwell, the] Protector, and Mr. J. 
Milton ; and would see the house and chamber where he was born, 
lie was much more admired abroad than at home.” Suddenly a 
terrible calamity fell upon the poet. What it was lie tells us in one 
of his noble sonnets. 

Addressing liis liicnd Cyriack Skinner, ho writes — 

Cyrisick, thin three years day % these eyes, though clear. 

To outward view of blemish or of spot, 

I to rell of light, their seeing have forgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs dark night appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, tli rough out the year. 

Of man or woman. Yet 1 nrguo not 
Against Heaven*# hand or will, nor bate u jot 
Of heart or ; but still bear up and steer 
Bight, onward. What supports me, doth thou ask ? 

The conscience, friend, to lmve last thorn, overplied. 

In Liberty's defence, my noble taste, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

, This thought might lead iuu through tho vain world's mask 

Content, though Hind, had I no better guide. 

Milton left Whitehall in 1652, and finally quitted the post of 


Saosetaiy in 1655, the period 0$ 
net; but it does not asset to havs be^i 
explains why he left Whitehall : it waisthatday these ybWi before 
the day of its compos itionthat he lost his right; the taftoeasftt&ete* 
fore is irresistible, that as he became suddenly blind in 1682/ettd 
left Whitehall in 1652, that he left at the time of his deprivation, 
on account of its incapacitating him for his duties* It might tie 
desired that he should continue to hold nominally, perhaps in past 
really, his post until it was seen whether the blindness would pass 
away or be confirmed. In 1655, when he wrote the sonnet, it was 
but too evidently confirmed ; and so the poet resigned the office. 
A pension of 150/. was assigned to liim by Cromwell. 

On leaving Whitehall, Milton removed to a house in Petty France 
(now Queen-Square Place), Westminster; the very same that 
Jeremy Bciitluun lived in for so many years, and at his death left 
to liis friend and executor Dr. Bowring. A friend of ours, who had 
occasion when a boy to see Bcniham in his garden, remembers the 
enthusiasm with which the philosopher spoke of the poet’s walking 
in the same place. Milton’s blinduess was but the first of a series 
of blows calculated to test his fortitude to the uttermost. In tho 
house just named he lost his wife, married again three years later 
(a most happy union it should seem), and within a single twelve- 
month lost her too, by the same cause — childbirth. liis twenty- 
third sonnet forms her best memorial — 

Methouglit I saw my lute espoused saint 

Drought to me, like Aleeslis, from the grave, 

Whom Jove's great son to her glad husband gave, 
llcscued by force from death, though pale and fuiut. 

Mine, us when wash'd from spot of childbed taint, 

Puritication in the old law did save, • 

And such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in heaven without restraint. 

Came, vested all in white, pure as her mind : 

Her luce was veiled, yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shin'd 
Bo eleur, us in no face with muro delight. 

But oh, oh to embrace me sho inclin'd, 

I wait'd, she flew, and day brought buck my night. 

Next, came the Restoration, when the poet was proscribed. And 
certainly a more zealous, as well as more able opponent, the Royal- 
ist.% had not. Up to the last moment Milton attempted to stem the 
reflux of public feeling towards monarchy. These were bold sen- 
tences to write when their author might so soon be called upon to 
answer for them : — 46 What I have spoken is the language of that — 
which is not. called amiss — the good old cause. If it seems strange 
to any, it will not seem more strange, 1 hope, than convincing, to 
backsliders; thus much I should perhaps have said, though I were 
sure I should have spoken o»lj* to trees and stones, and had none 
to cry to but with the prophet, * O, earth, earth, earth !’ to tell the 
very soil itself what her perverse inhabitants are deaf to. ^ay, 
though what I have spoken should happen (which Thou suffer not, 
who didst create mankind free, nor Thou next, who didst redeem 
us from being servants of men !) to be the last words of our expiring 
liberty.” And they were the last words for many a long year. 

Milton was proscribed; and when he found concealment in a 
friend’s house in Bartholomew Close, a proclamation was issued for 
his apprehension, and for the similar apprehension of another Com- 
mon wealth-man, Goodwin, in these terms: 44 The said John Mil- 
ton and John Goodwin, are so fled, or so obscure themselves, that nj 
endeavours used for their apprehension can take effect, whereby they 
may be brought to legal trial, and deservedly receive condign 
punishment for their treason and offences that is to say, we pre- 
sume, hanging, drawing, and quartering, after the stylo of the bloody 
handling of Harrison and liis fellow-sufferers at Charing Cross. 
But the poet escaped the first 44 pelting of the pitiless storm ” (it is 
said a mock funeral was performed to mislead the authorities) ; and 
subsequently, when the government had grown a little less thirsty 
of human blood, °he was allowed to escape under the Act of 
Indemnity. He is stated to have owed this good fortune to Dave- 
uant, to whom some years before Milton had rendered a similar 
service. Jf lie was not committed to the hangman, however, some 
of his books were : a bad answer to their contents, to say the least 
of it. 

Peace at last : and time and opportunity for the realization of the 
dream £ of enthusiastic youth, and which had only grown dearer and ^ 
assumed a more practical shape to the mind of the mature man* . 
So whilst other men of his age (fifty-two), and who had passed 
through a tithe of his troubles, would have been content to let the 
world glide along os it would, for the few years of life that remained 
to them, Milton sat down to a task far mightier than any that had 
ever before engaged even him. And what a privilege wae that 
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looking,' after a while* upon the results 
of Ms Wbwsf * " lor the first time, from the authors own 

ma 9 U«»rigfti, as yet virgin to "the world— 1 Paradise Lost/ Such a 
priyftege *** “joyed by Elwood the quoker, who had acted occa- 
etonaHyas bis secretary. When the Plague broke out in London in 
1Q66, Elwood took a house fur Milton at Chalfont, in Buckingham- 
•Hw* Here El wood came one day to sec him, and after some 
14 common discourses/ 9 he saj r s, “ had passed between us, he called 
for a manuscript of his, which being brought, he delivered it to me, 
bidding me take it home with me, and read it at my leisure, and 
when I had so done, return it to him, with my judgment thereupon. 
When I came home, and set myself to read it, I found that it was 
that excellent poem which lie entitled * Paradise Lost.’ ” It \vas 
in this some “pretty box” (Fig. 2173), as Elwood called it, at 
Chalfont, that ‘ Paradise Regained ’ was written. 

Milton's lost London residence was in Bunliill Fields : it was 
there that Dryden, and no doubt a host of other eminent men, from 
time to time visited him. Not unfrequently he was found sitting 
before the door, enjoying the sunshine, wrapped in a coarse grey 
coat — blind, but not the less seeing a thousand times more truly, 
and vividly, and usefully, than those around him who laboured 
under no similar deprivation. The serene wisdom that characterizes 
him whenever lie is not engaged in actual disputation — a large 
exception, it must be owned — is in nothing more evident than in his 
habits. It would be difficult to imagine a more beautiful domestic 
life than Milton's. His biographer, Todd, says, “Of wine, or any 
strong liquors, he drank little. In his diet he was rarely influenced 
by delicacy of choice; illustratihg his own admirable rule — 

• Tlic rule of 44 not too much/’ l»y trinpenuicq taught, 

111 wlmt thou out 'st and drink *»t ; unking lrorn tlicnco 
Our nourishment, not gluttonous delight. 

lie once delighted in walking and active exercise, and appears to 
have amused himself in botanical pursuits; but after he was con- 
fined by age and blindness, he had a machine to swing in for the 
preservation of his health. In summer he rested in bed from nine 
to four; in winter to five. If at these hours he was not disposed to 
rise, lie had a servant by his bedside to read to him. When he 
first rose lie heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, ami commonly 
studied till twelve; then -used some exercise for ail hour; tlrMi 
diner! ; afterwards played on the organ or bass-viol, ami cither sung 
himself or made his wife sing, who lie said had a good voice but no 
ear. It is related that when educating his nephews, he had made 
them songsters, and sing from the time they were with him. No 
poet, it may be observed, lias more frequently or more powerfully 
commended the charms of music than Milton. He wished, per- 
haps, to rival, and he has successfully rivalled, the sweetest descrip- 
tions of a favourite bard, whom the melting voice appears to have 
often enchanted — the tender Petrarch. After his regular indulgence 
in musical relaxation, he studied till six ; then entertained his 
visitors till eight ; then enjoyed a light supper ; and after a pipe of 
tobacco and a glass of water, retired to bed.” 

And death itself came as sweetly and gently as sleep must have 
done, after days so spent. The friends in the room did not know 
the actual moment of his departure. 1 le was buried, where his father 
had been buried before him, in the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate 
(Fig. 2175) : and if the visitor there can for a moment put aside the 
all-absorbing consciousness of the intellectual grandeur that seems 
to issue forth as it were from that little six feet of earth, and thence 
radiate into the furthermost corners of the earth — if lie can forget 
this, and recall in a more staid spirit 1 lie various associations of the 
place, he cannot but be struck with some surprise at the peculiarly 
happy conjunctions that the history i.f the church exhibits. Here 
Milton’s friend and patron, the all- ^overfill Protector, was married 
to Elizabeth Bourcliier; here do wo find in the parish register, 
one entry after another relating to the Brnckleys, and Kgertons, 
and Bridgewaters, just as though the parish authorities, in their 
admiration of the poet And their pride in his memory, had thought 
it would be but a graceful net of attention to collect here the facls 
relating to the births, marriages, and deaths, of the noble family 
who had originated and first performed ‘Comus.’ At the same 
time we think it very likely that if the authorities were asked their 
opinion of the matter, they would, in their modesty, disdain^ the 
compliment, and say it was because the Earl of Bridgewater had a 
metropolitan residence in the neighbourhood. 


If there had beefc no other fact to distinguish the England of the 
seventeenth century than the discovery of tlie circulation of the 
blood, it would have stood out, through all timej as one of the ftsUt 
eventfbl eras in the history of scientific progress. As 'usual, 
VouII. 


very extent and originality of the discovery unfitted men's minds 
for receiving it, and the discoverer was added to the list already, 
alas 1 but too long, of those who hare been martyrs for Truth's sake. 
We often hear tarious kinds of causes alleged for the persecution 
of Galileo : it was bigoted individuals— it was the Inquisition — it 
was the Catholics— and so on ; but in sober truth Persecution is of 
no particular class or religion, profession, or condition ; the prac- 
tical rule lias hitherto been in all countries — proscribe what you do 
not understand — pun^di those who dare to think themselves so very 
much more enlightened than we are ; and thus Harvey in England, 
by offending the prejudices of men of education and intellect — his 
professional brethren — fares no bet ter* than Galileo in Italy, when 
lie cannot square his astronomical system with the religious notions 
of the Pope! The portrait in the apartments of the College o* 
Physicians is in itself a revelation of human suffering and fortitude 
such as it seldom falls to the lot of painter to bequeath to the w r orld. 
That portrait is by Cornelius Jansen ; and our copy of it (Fig. 
2170) may give some slight notion how worthy it is of his reputa- 
tion, and of the painful, yet in many respects noble, recollections 
that it is calculated to recall. 

But Harvey’s, though the greatest, is not the only name of his 
own time that is illustrious in the annals of science. It was then 
that Ray (Fig. 2174) may lie said to have, laid the foundations of the 
science of botany. Jn 1082 he published his new method of classify- 
ing plants, which, after it had undergone some improvements by hi** 
own hand, at a later period formed the basis of the system which has 
since obtained such wide acceptation in connection with the name 
of Jussieu. The characteristic of this system is, that it arranges all 
plants according to natural affinities, so far, of course, as our skill 
and knowledge can guide us to these affinities. But Ray expe- 
rienecd in a lesser degree the same kind of treatment as Ilarvey ; 
the system was too great an innovation. Curious and most in- 
structive is tlie result. Ray’s discoveries were allowed to sink into 
oblivion, or something very like it; Linmons arose, and with won- 
derful skill and industry, constructed an entirely' artificial system, 
vUiich, as it. did not establish any remarkably new and original 
pi triples, was received with universal favour: all our botanical 
bookV those of very recent date alone excepted, have been founded 
u pounds method: and the iGMiIt is, that the best European botanists 
agree flint the whole is one splendid error — our botanical books arc 
worthless, and the despised Ray's system, carried of course farther, 
ami made more perfect than by him. but Mill his system, is recog- 
nised as the only true me. r i\> many of our reader? these remarks 
may appear strange: we transcribe, therefore, for their satisfaction, 
a sentence orjwo from the pages of a periodical publication of high 
character, and edited by one of the most eminent botanists of the 
present time. In answer to a correspondent of the 4 Gardener’s 
Chronicle,' Hr. Lindlcy writes, “ Tlie jLinmcan system of botany 
is not worth learning, and we cannot do you the disservice of 
recommending you a book on the subject.” Anil again, 44 the 
Linmcau botany^ teaches nothing hut names, ami these with less 
certainty ami advantage than the natural system. It had its use in 
former days, but is now abandoned by all botanists.” It is a clear 
case, wc fear. There is no help for it : we must burn our Limiiean- 
system books: or, better still, keep them to remind us and our 
children, that when fresh alfeged improvements are put forward, 
we shall act wisely' not to reject them because of their originality, 
but remember Linmeu» and Ray. 

Robert Boyle’s name (Fig. 2174) must, be added to those of ITar- 
vey and Ray, though in liis own time his contemporaries would have 
thought the connection of three such personages ridiculous, so high 
stood Boyle’s reputation, so low the reputation of his two contem- 
poraries. Posterity, if it lias not exactly reversed that position, has 
at least a little lowered Boyle and very much elevated llarvcy and 
Ray. After all allowances, it appears to he unanimously agreed that 
Boyle was a great experimental philosopher, and one who, if lie did 
not enrich science with any pre-eminent discoveries, did much to 
promote that state of knowledge and feeling in which both new 
discoveries will be made and old ones turned to increased advantage. 
In Boyle’s life there are many incidents of a highly-interesting 
nature, as showing into what* unscientific paths men of science then 
wandered. Boyle w*\s a famous chemist; and his researches in 
chemistry caused him to indulge in the belief that he would dis- 
cover, nay, that he almost had discovered— the art of transmutation 
of metals. Isaac Newton even was alarmed. In a letter written 
by him in 1676, he thus expresses himself: “But yet because the 
way by which mercury may bo so impregnated has been thought 
'■ fit to be concealed by others that have known it, and may, therefore, 

| -possibly be an inlet to something more noble, not to, bo eommunu 
; ? coted without immense damage to the world , if there should be any 
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vtfltj fa Hermetic writers \ therefore I question not but that the | 
great wisdom of the noble author [Boyle] will sway him to high 
silence, till he shall be resolved of what consequence the thing may 
be.” Boyle had faith too in spirits. Lastly, he had faith in what 
we now call Mesmerism : for it seems dear tliat the performances 
of Hr. Greatraks in the seventeenth century were identical with 
those of the disciples of Mesmer in our own time. And it is cer- 
tainly very remarkable that the cures alleged to be performed by 
the gentleman we have named should have been attested by such 
men as Boyle, Cudworth, Andrew Marvell, Wilkins, Patrick, and 
Flamsteed; the last of whom went over to Ireland purposely to be 
touched, and said he was “ eye-witness of several of his cures.” 
Marvell signed two certificates in one day, of cures effected by 
Greatraks ; one, of a tumour in the breast, as large as a pullet’s 
egg, by twice stroking; arid the other of a general soreness and 
pains in the body, which were “ run out” by the same means. 
G reatraks is described as a man of “ graceful personage and pre- 
sence.” lie used ncitber c< charms nor unlawful words but 
attributed his power to a “ ferment implanted in his body.” He 
took no money for his services, and appears altogether to have been 
a man of estimable character, and of disposition and habits little 
suited to the notoriety lie obtained. 

1 f Boyle and his fellow-labourers in the walks of science erred by 
giving too ready a belief to the marvellous, it may be doubted 
whether this error is not more rational, as well as less dangerous, 
than the one of an opposite kind, which induces men to disbelieve 
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everything they cannot make palpable to the outward tenses, or 
which they do not find in harmony with their preconceived notions 
of the economy of Nature. The moment science ceases to inquire 
or to speculate, it stops. It was not by mathematical demonstra- 
tions that Newton really discovered the law of gravitation j they 
only followed whither the imagination had gone before, and proved 
that the sublime height from whence as from a tower the imagi- 
nation had seen the end of all, was no “ baseless fabric ” of a vision. 
That the man of science can speculate on the truth of the greatest 
marvels — absurdities as we generally call them, — and yet confer 
on science benefits that its matter-of-fact followers never dream of 
till they are realized, does not admit of question : the discoverer 
just named was, os we have seen, a believer in the transmutation of 
metals. • 

But there Were beliefs of a past time, that one cannot be too 
grateful to see are lieliefs no longer. Such was the* faith in 
witches, which induced the high-minded and virtuous Sir Matthew 
ITaie to condemn two poor women to death for an impossible 
crime. This took place at tlie assizes at Bury St. Edmund’s, in the 
year 1655. Iti the course of the trial Hale avowed his belief in 
witchcraft ; and this may have helped to influence the jury in finding 
them guilty. Both were executed. This incident formed the only 
blemish in the otherwise pure and unsullied character of one of the 
best of English judges. Tlie church of Alderley (Fig. 2179), in 
Gloucestershire, contains, as is most fitting, his remains ; for in that 
village Hale was born. 
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THE REVOLUTION TO THE END OF TIIE RErGN OF GEORGE II. 

a. i). 1G88 — 1700. 


CHAPTER I. — ANTIQUITIES OF THE CROWN AND THE STATE. 


1LLTAM III. expedition to Eng- 
land may be termed the art of inva- 
sion niude easy. It is true he had 
to make extensive v preparations, 
collect a large army of soldiers 
(M,000), and provide a magnificent 
fleet to bear them from shore to shore 
in safety. It is true also that a hur- 
ricane somewhat discomposed him 
when lie had embarked at ilelvoet- 
sluys (Fig. 218-1), and set out on his 
voyage; for it compelled him to put 
back to Ilelvoet, and gave an oppor- 
tunity to the well-wishers of King James to spread the report that the 
expedition was deferred. Hut. again starting, with the flag waving 
to and fro from his own ship, declaring by its motto bis purposes 
to the world — “ I will maintain the Protestant religion and the 
liberties of England,” — William now passed the straits of Dover 
unmolested by any English fleet, and lauded in perfect comfort 
at Torbay, where many of the invaded came forward full 
of enthusiasm to greet him (Fig. 2185). This invasion might 
almost be said to be too easy — and to have somewhat spoiled him 
for any difficulties that might occur. Having marched to Exeter, 
and not finding there the full cordiality of feeling lie had antici- 
pated, he had half a mind to go back, and punish those who lie 
thought had not been sufficiently zealous in preparing for him a 
proper reception, after inviting him over, by publishing their 
names, and then leaving them to James's tender mercies. Jhit the 
military and legal butcheries of Kirk and Jeffreys, that had followed 
the Monmouth insurrection, and spread the deepest misery and 
horror through Devonshire, Somerset, and adjoining counties, might 
well have excused the people of Devon from being lukewurm in 
any new schemes relating to the throne. Hut William advanced, 
entered London, waited in dignified silence, while the Houses of 
Lords and Commons deliberated what they should do under such 
extraordinary circumstances, declined — without giving time for its 
being formally proposed — the Regency lhat James's adherents 
desired in order to preserve intact their master's right to the throne ; 
declined also the proposition (founded upon a simjjar desire) of 
reigning in right merely of his wife, Mary, James's daughter, and 
accepted, when at last it was fairly offered to him in conjunction 
with his wife (Figs. 2180, 2181), the throne of the British realms. 

But if the tenor of all these {Preliminary proceedings were of a 
very unusual character, matters were soon to lull into the ordinary 
train ; ease of obtaining the throne to give place to arduous efforts 
for maintaining it; negotiations and punctilios to broad swords 
and cannon balls. The royal bigot who had fled from England 
was u scotched, not killed;” the powerful Louis XIV. of France 
took up his ’cause, not so much perhaps for the sake of legitimacy, 
as in-order to injure his most dangerous enemy — William of Nassau; 
who had now added to the power he already possessed, through 
his wisdom, courage, and devotion to the cause of Protestantism, all 
the influence that the sovereignty of England must naturally bestow. 


The defender of the Protestants of the Continent now became a 
greater safeguard than ever to his friends, a source of infinitely 
greater apprehension to his enemies. Roman Catholic Ireland was, 
of course, to be the battle-field. There James hastened with a 
powerful army. As he left the French court, Louis, embracing 
him, said, “The best wish T can give you is, that I may never see 
you aLrain.” Near Bantry Hay, Janies s French fleet met. what lie 
thought ought to be his own English fleet, and the latter were 
beaten oft. When the French ambassador extraordinary, who 
accompanied James, exulted over this defeat of the English sailors, 
James sadly replied, “It is the first time.” lie landed at Kinsale 
(Fig. 2189). The siege of Londonderry (Fig. 2197) was one of 
the earlieai events of importance that occurred. This was heroically 
defended by the townspeople, w ho were chiefly Protestants. I laving 
no faith in William's governor, Colonel Lundy, they deposed him, 
and put in his place Walker the Presbyterian minister, and Major 
Baker. The gallant liiiiiistf i had already raised a regiment at his 
own expense to oppose James, and endeavoured ineffectually to pre- 
vent the advance of the besiegers of Londonderry. The siege com- 
menced about the middle of April, 1G89, and the inhabitants were 
speedily reduced to a terrible slate by the want of provisions. But 
every day supplies were expected from William by sea, and the two 
governors did all they could to inspire the people with courage and 
fortitude. Baker died iu June, and then the sole command devolved 
on the minister, who proved to be one of the very best of soldiers. 
He was always to be seen where be was most wanted, now tighten- 
ing the indispensable bonds of discipline, now' preaching in the 
cathedral, now head i ug a rallying party from the gates. And at 
last the siege was raised ; Major-General Kirk having succeeded in 
passing with three ships* over a boom that James had erected in the 
river. A medal (Fig. 2193) was struck to commemorate this 
imiiortauL success. 

With so overwhelming a proportion of the people of Ireland iu 
his favour, James was not however to bjL? put down by ordinary 
fighting ; — William determined to go over to Ireland in person; 
and the two kings were speedily confronting each other on the same 
soil ; though not at so short a distance as to enable them to decide 
the coiuest by a bold encounter. There was much skirmishing, 
and a great deal of delay, before an opportunity of this kind was 
fairly offered to both parties. Hut at last it began to be noticed 
that the hostile armies drew near and nearer to each other, until 
on tlie 29th of June, when Janies crossed the river Boyne, and 
took up fris position on its right bank, William was so near at liuud, 
that on the 30th he loo reached the river at the same point, and 
prepared for battle. The armies were very large : Williams con- 
sisting of 30,000 English, French, Dutch, and Danes; James's of 
27,000 French and Irish, independent of a body of troops who held 
Drogheda for him, on his right, so a a to command the road to 
.Dublin. The commanders included bravt and eminent men on 
both sides. Willi&ra had with him Duke Schomberg, and his son 
Count Schombcrg, Generals Ginkel, Douglas, and Kirk; whilst 
for James fought the Dukes of Tyrconnell and Berwick, Generals 
Hamilton and Sarsfield, the Count Lauzun, and other able French 
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tiOiMfe But the* there was William, a hast in himself 5 whilst 
asft * *» James*# military abilitieft or courage were concerned, hi# 
troop# would have been as well if not better without him than with 
him* An accident, however, had nearly wrought an overwhelming 
counterbal an ce in James’s favour. As William, on the night of 
his arrival on the Boyne, rode up and down with his staff to examine 
the enemies’ position, and judge how he might best attack them, 
two field-pieces were brought to bear upon his party, and fifed witli 
such precision, that a man and two horses were killed by the first 
shot, very near to William’s side. A second shot followed, which 
grazed the bank of the river, then bounded along, en ricochet , as 
military men say, until it passed right across the King’s shoulder, 
and tore away some little flesh. Lord Coningsby, riding up imme- 
diately, clapped his handkerchief to the wound ; but William said 
lie needed it not — that the ball should have come nearer to do him 
harm, and then after the wound was dressed proceeded with his 
employment, continuing on horseback nearly the whole of the day. 
But James’s soldiers, seeing the confusion produced among the 
party fired on, jumped at once to the conclusion that William was 
killed, and sent off expresses to that effect to Dublin, to Paris, and 
to the other chief capitals of Europe. It may not be without 
interest here to state, that the handkerchief is to this hour carefully 
preserved in a cabinet at Cassiobury, the seat of the Earl of Essex, 
and by the side of the cabinet is Cooper’s picture representing the 
incident we have described. 

Towards night, William called his officers together, not exactly 
to ask their opinion, but rather to tell them what he Imd determined : 
he would pass the river on the morrow. Immediately all possible 
preparations were made. The men were to wear iu their hats green 
boughs or sprigs, to distinguish them from the French and Irish, 
who wore pieces of white paper as cockades. At midnight, Wil- 
liam rode amidst the light of torches through every part of the 
camp. When day broke, in all the splendour of one of the finest of 
summer mornings, the troops were roused, and by the time the sun 
was up, the leadiug divisions were on the march. Ten thousand 
horse and foot presently moved towards the fords below Slane, and 
five thousand of James’s army advanced to dispute their passage. 
The contest was sharp, but short and decisive*. James’s officer, Sir 
Neale O’Neill, fell dead at the head of his regiment at the first 
charge; and his opponent, General Douglas, was soon firmly posted 
on the opposite bank. And now there opened a still more porten- 
tous attack from the centre of William’s position. Adniidst a gene- 
ral movement of Enniskillen infantry, regiments of French Hugue- 
nots, and of large bodies of cavalry, a dense mass of Dutch blu<- 
guards were in particular seen to advance, their drums beating a 
march, till they reached the water’s edge, when they dashed eight 
or ten abreast into the river, and crossed towards the centre of 
James’s army, which was partly covered by ditches and breast- 
works, and partly hidden by intervening heights. A tremendous 
fire was opened upon the guards us they reached the middle of the 
river, but they moved on, reached the opposite bank, and dislodged 
their enemies. The Huguenots and Enniskilleners crossed a little 
lower down, whilst the cavalry made way between them ami the 
Dutch guards. But the attacks upon them were so fierce that the 
Huguenots were broken and lost their commander, uud some of the 
horse driven back. Schoinberg here Started forward, passed the 
river, placed himself at the head of the Huguenots, and, pointing 
to the French Cutholics in James’s army, cried out, in words that 
must have had a most stirring effect upon those to whom they were 
addressed, “ Come, gentlemen, see your persecutors !” but even as 
he spoke a bull passed through his neck, and the old veteran was 
. presently dead. “ The people here say that the German troops had 
offered violence to an Irish country girl, for which her lover swore 
he would take revenge ; but being unable to discover the actual mis- 
creant, he selected their general, and slew him.” [Kohl.] Scliom- 
berg’s loss was followed by another that was very much felt after the 
battle, if not at that time. Walker, the heroic defender of London- 
derry, was here killed. It was high time for William to charge in 
person ; which he did with the Enniskillen regiment, who now rallied, 
and redeemed themselves from tlic disgrace of their momentary re- 
treat. William, with his sword drawn, though hardly able to carry 
it through the pain and stiffness of his wound the day before (Fig. 
2191), directed them and the Dutch guards right against the centre 
of James's army, where, however, no James now was; — that prudent 
monarch was already thinking of the road to Dublin, and endeavour- 
ing to place himself in a convenient nearness to it* But his troops 
fought better for their master than he did for himself; and though 
they were driven beck by the overwhelming impetus of William’s 
attack, they rallied, and even repulsed their enemies for a time so 
vigorously, that the King wae in great personal danger* But from 
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all quarters the charges grew nune aud mere Sequent and* severe 5 
again and again the Irish atriFrae fre ^ to retreat, till, 

in a word, it was evident the tattle wae lost* When there Was a rapid 
dispersion of the mighty fora, that promised!* the morning to re- 
store James to his three kingdoms* The French ne re treated in 
good order. James's precautions for escape were perfectly atiooes* 
ful ; he went off under the protection of General Oprsfield’s regi- 
ment of cavalry, and swept along as fast as fear could cany him to 
Dublin. Meanly enough, he endeavoured to throw the blame of 
the defeat on the brave Irish. As he reached the Castle of Dublin, 
and Lady Tyrconnell advanced to meet him, he said to her, 41 Tour 
countrymen, the Irish, madam, can run very quick the stinging 
answer was, “ Your majesty excels them in this as in everything 
else, for you have won the race.” This was unpleasant ; but James 
was not to be deterred by it from continuing his flight at so rapid a 
pace that he rode to Waterford by the next night, a distance of more 
than a hundred miles. Here lie hod shipping ready, and he at once 
embarked for France. As he ascended the side, the wind blew off 
his hat ; General O’Farrell, to prevent his catching cold, put his 
own hat on tho King’s head, who seems to have been touched by the 
single act of kindness so far as to try to say something noticeable 
on the occasion. So he observed, “ That if, through the fault of 
the Irish, he had lost a crown, he had gained a hat from them in its 
plucc.” But tho wit was on a par with the truth of the observation. 
An obelisk of grand proportions commemorates the battle, and marks 
the spot where William received the wound of which we have spoken. 
The medal, shown in our engraving (Fig. 2192), was cast in similar 
remembrance of the event, and of the personal bravery of the con- 
queror. 44 My friend,” writes Kohl, 44 who had grown up in the 
neighbourhood, informed me, that at the present moment all the 
details of the? battle live in the memories of the people who dwell 
around, and are handed down from generation to generation ; and 
not these particulars alone, but all the high relationships and entire 
genealogies of the distinguished ]>ersous who were engaged in it. 
The Irish traditions still {Kisses# the peculiar precise character of the 
traditions of nations who have no books, and whose memory is there- 
fore the stronger. In them everything is described with the greatest 
uccuracy — the localities, the phyriognomies, the speeches — just as if 
the people had seen everything themselves.” 

But the Irish were not eaSt down. They had lost a great battle, 
it was true ; but had they not also got rid of James for a time from 
among them ? Their opinions of the man for whom they were still 
willing to risk everything (because they thought that the interest# 
of religion were bound up in his success) are forcibly shown in their 
remark, that if the English would only change kings with them, they 
would be glad to fight, over again ihe battle of the Boyne. With 
great spirit did they make the best of their unhopeful position : and 
at Limerick (Fig. 2190), even the all-conquering William was 
brought to a stand-still. He battered — he made breaches — he as- 
saulted, but was driven back, and nearly killed by a cannon ball. 
Then lie formed more batteries, opened more breaches, guarded his 
troops by trendies, and uguin tried an assault with just so much suc- 
cess as to make more annoying the. subsequent failure ; he carried 
the covered way and effected a lodgment, but was then forced back 
again with heavy loss. And there for a time William was fain to 
let the siege rest, as far as he was personally concerned, for his pre- 
sence wus required in England. In the following year, Limerick 
capitulated, and in so doing put an end to the war in Ireland. • 

Through the transactions that have here been slightly noticed, as 
well as through all the others connected with his management ot 
the public affairs of the nation over which lie hud been called to 
govern, William’s conduct was of a character calculated generally 
to engage our respect, and never to call forth sentiments of an 
opposite nature. But we must now speak of a matter which has 
stamped lasting disgrace on his memory, and on the memories of 
every one who war connected witii it, either as advisers or as the 
chief executive instruments: we refer to the slaughters among the 
wild and sublime rocks of Glencoe. After Ireland bad censed to 
trouble the new King, Scotland took im the ball, and harassed him 
incessantly with skirmishings, and ^>ts, and all the outward 
manifestations of a wide-spread dissatisfaction with hi# dynasty* 
His most openly avowed enemies were the Highlanders* Lord 
Breadulbane thought that a good opportunity offered of turning their 
hostility, and directing it in favour of King William by a general 
pardon, a sum of money for division among them, and to 

their chiefs, the sole but important condition being that four 
thousand clansmen should be held ready to resist any French 
invasion. The scheme was liked in high quarters, and a' procla- 
mation issued that aS the rebels who took the oaths to the new 
government before the 1 st of January, 1692 , should be pardoned. 
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But tfce I>ttk*of fianilton had other, schemes of his own to oppose 
to Lord Breedslhshe k % ond the Highland Chiefs had no faith in the 
peoiMdaiy honesty of the parties who would have to pay them the 
. fio they sought to play a double game ; they wrote to 
Jamea to solicit his acquiescence to their submission, which they 
engaged to throw off when necessary for his interests ; and they 
abo. endeavoured to instil doubt into William’s mind as to the fidelity 
of bis supporters and ministers. Lord Breadalbane and the Scottish 
Secretary of State then, it should seem, determined to keep no 
measures with the chiefs, but make them submit, or destroy them 
like so many wild boasts. It was proposed by Breadulbane, and 
agreed to by the Secretary, and by their master, King William, 
that such of the Highlanders as still held out in opposition to his 
government should have that sort of execution practised upon them 
which was known in Scotland as “ letters of fire and sword.” 
This was bad enough, under the circumstances, as it is clear that 
the clans were prepared to submit if treated with clemency and 
frankness as well as firmness ; but even this determination becomes 
a trifle in conjunction with what wan done. The moment the clans 
saw clearly their danger they submitted, and hurried in to take the 
oaths. There was one exception — Macdonald of Glencoe, the 
hereditary enemy of Lord Breadalbane ; he paused awhile, unable 
perhaps, to stomach submission to his orders, perhaps even fearing 
he would be in some way treacherously dealt with. But on the 
last day of the year, and of the term of pardon offered, he wisely 
made up his mind to yield, and so went to Fort William to take the 
oaths. The officer in command refused to administer them, on the 
ground that he was not a civil magistrate. The old chief had then 
no resource but to go on through rough roads aud had weather to 
Jnvemry, which he was unable to reach until two or three days had 
elapsed. Still, the sheriff, not anticipating the diabolical purposes 
of some of Macdonald's enemies, after some hesitation, administered 
the oaths, and the chieftain returned to his home. It has been 
supposed that William was deceived as to the circumstances when 
a warrant for execution was obtained from him. But supimsing 
that he did not know that Macdonald had in effect submitted 
within the period named, it is inconceivable that his ministers 
should have ventured to practise so far upon him us not even 
to let him know that he had submitted — though in a formal sense 
— too late. So that, putting the king’s conduct in the best light* if 
we acknowledge, for the moment, that he did not violate lus pledge, 
he did condemn a whole band of men, about seventy in number, 
to murder — there can be no other word for it — because one man, 
their chief, whom they were bound to obey, had done the right 
act, but in a trifling degree, at the wrong time. But how much 
worse was the conduct — how much deeper the infamy, that at laches 
to his ministers, Secretary Dalrymple and Lord Brcadalbane ! 
They knew the chief had in effect submitted within the allotted 
time. And what are the excuses offered for them or their master ? 
It is said that the Secretary thought “mercy would be thrown 
away upon them, because they had been in the irreclaimable habit 
of making incursions into the low countries for plunder, and because 
he had himself obtained a pardon for them from King William, 
when, one of the clan having discovered his accomplices in a 
crime, the rest had tied him to a tree, and every man of the tribe 
had stabbed him with a dirk, Glencoe, the chieftain, giving the 
first blow.” [Memoirs of Dalrymple.] But it has been justly ob- 
served “ all this was Highland law and Highland usage;” aud if- 
the authorities thought the; clans should be exterminated therefore, 
they should have said so, instead of offering a pardon. But 
supposing the Macdonalds guilty of these crimes, how did tiie 
administrators of law r and justice in a Christian country proceed 
to teach the erring men ? Why, by the committal of the two 
crimes that in all ages and countries have been thought, the mot! 
detestable — murder and the blacker treachery. 

In the secluded valley of Glencoe all was peine and satisfaction. 
The submission of the chief bad 1 ushed reasonable fears. Their 
late enemy William was no longer their enemy ; and they might 
hope from his magnanimity that lie would become their friend. 
It was with pleasure thermre that they beheld one day a body 
of soldiers, commanded by Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, a re- 
lative by marriage of their chief, enter their valley and take up 
their quarters among them. They were brother-highlanders, % too : — 
how ^eould they make them sufficiently welcome? Day by day 
passed on; the strangers ate and drank and made merry among 
their hospitable entertainers; entered — as men in such close 
companionship must— ’-into all the little joys and sorrows, and hopes 
end. expectations of the domestic life 'which they for the time 
spared; made perhaps their individual friendships among the 
children.; and . then— one night, when the glen was covered with 
You II. 


darkness, and the Macdonalds one and all were asleep, rose and 
butchered them* The chief and thirty-eight of his clansmen were 
rapidly despatched ; and the rest would have experienced the same 
fate, but for a touch of foolish remorse that came over f one of the 
murderers. He exclaimed — somewhat loudly and passionately 
perhaps — to a brother soldier that he liked not the work — that he 
had not the courage to kill them so. That speech was heard by 
one of those who yet slept — a son of Macdonald — and so a portion 
of the clan escaped. William, alarmed no doubt at the horror that 
the deed excited throughout Europe, sent down a commission of 
inquiry, which ended exactly os might have been anticipated, sup- 
posing William to have really sanctioned all that had passed, and to 
have possessed throughout a tolerably correct view of the case- 
in/ not else. The Secretary alone was punished — by dismissal: 
and his punishment was a mere screen for his master’s reputation ; 
accordingly ho was soon re-employed. Campbell’s ‘Pilgrim of 
Glencoe,’ and Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s recent work on the same 
subject, testify, among other productions, how deep and permanent 
has been the impression made by these atrocities. 

Glancing for a moment at the private life of William, it does not 
seem to suggest to us any very amiable or gratifying reminiscences, 
lie was cold, haughty, and formal, and however great in war and 
politics, was little or nothing out of them. TTis tastes were at once 
bad and imitative. Thus when he built at Hampton Court the 
great and eastern fronts that we still find there, he thought nothing 
of the beautiful style of the other parts of the building that Wolsey 
had erected ; he thought only of imitating the Grand Monarque . 
And although, again, lie had AVren for his architect, he could not 
even leave him to do his best. Walpole tells us that Wren sub- 
mitted another design for the alterations of the Palace, which was 
“ in a better taste,” and “ which Queen Mary wished to have exe- 
cuted, but was over-ruled.” William, however, was delighted with 
the result, of which our engraving (Fig. 2111.5) shows one aspect; 
he said, as we are told in the ‘ Parentalia,’ that the new apart- 
ments, for good proportions, style, and convenience jointly, were not 
paralleled by any palace in Europe;” so that the Grand Monarque 
was beaten after all. Of the Queen's taste, on the other hand, 
Wren speaks in the highest terms. She “ pleased herself from time 
to time in examining and surveying the drawings, contrivances, 
and the whole progress of the present building, and in giving 
thereon her own judgment, which was exquisite.” Let us here 
observe that Mary had much of her husband's talent for business ; 
as she proved on mine trying occasions when he was absent, and 
all 'the duties of a King devolved upon her. The medal we have 
engraved (Fig. 21115) records one of these periods; another was 
when James thought lie was all but restored to the British throne, 
lie had then a great French fleet ready; he had reason to believe 
that the commander of the English fleet was favourable to his 
interests; that Marll>oroiigli, already the people's soldier of promise, 
would lead liis armies; and lastly, that the Princess Anne, his 
second daughter, who was in England, would bring over to his 
cause the great body of English churchmen. But the Queen, with 
vigorous hand, soon put down the real danger — the plottings at 
home ; Marlborough was made sure of in the lower for a few days ; 
and the English sailors as speedily, when they met the French, 
settled the foreign threatening*. The famous battle of La Hogue 
was fought in Janfes’s own presence, who, as lie saw his countrymen 
aud former subjects destroying the French ships and all Ids hopes 
by their invincible bravery, exclaimed witli •truly national feeling, 
‘‘Set;, my brave English sailors!” Tin* Princess Anne, who 
resided, by the way, at Hampton Court, was in danger at this crisis. 
She had really expected her father's sucres*, though not at all 
desiring it (the Parliament had declared her the successor to the 
throne, if William anil Mary died without issue) ; anti, in conse- 
quence of her expectation, somewhat committed herself. But tlie 
Government contented itself with watching her; and but a few 
years passed before she became the mistress of that Government. 
Mary died in 1695, and William in 1 702, when Anne became imme- 
diately Queen of England, being then in her thirty-eighth year. 

That peculiar reversal of the ordinary position of wifehood which 
occurs when a Queen in her own right marries, and thus holds as a 
subject bound in obedience to her the husband she lias sworn to 
obey, a petition exhibited in our own country at present, was first 
presented to England by Anne and her husband Prince George of 
Denmark, to whom she was married long before her accession to 
the throne. The Tudor Queen Mary’s case, it will be remembered^ 
was very different. The English Parliament authorised her hus- 
band, Philip of Spain, to bear the title of king during his wife’s 
life. But Prince peorgo had not, nor 1ms her present Majesty’s 
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hushitid' any Yegal power or name whatever. The cause of the 
dHference that prevails between the position of the wife of a King 
In his own light, who is crowned and recognised as Queen, and the 
position of the husband of a Queen in her own right, who remains 
only a private subject, is no doubt the greater jealousy felt by the 
State of interference in the* one case than in the other. The ordi- 
nary law of marriage, that the husband’s intellect and will should 
predominate in all questions relating to the weighty business of life, 
remains uninterfered with in the first instance ; but were that same 
law to be fully acted on in the second, the effect would be practi- 
cally n setting aside of the very principle of hereditary government ; 
thus in the eighteenth century it would not have been the personage 
chosen by the Parliament, Anne, who would have ruled England, 
but George of Denmark — a gentleman that the Parliament certainly 
never would have chosen under nny circumstances implying full 
freedom of choice. Quietly therefore, but decidedly, does the State 
express its opinion as to the behaviour it desiderates in a Prince 
Consort, by tbe difference we have pointed out. Of course we do 
not mean by these remarks to imply that there is no difference be- 
tween Queen llegnants and Queen Consorts, or, in other words, 
between a Queen in her own and a Queen in her husband’s right. 
There must be naturally a very great and self-evident difference 
here, as in all other cases of derived, as compared with original 
power. 

Whilst upon a subject so intimately connected with the outward 
shows and pomps of sovereignty, let us pause to add a few words 
upon the Regalia, exhibited in another page (Pig. 2187). The 
Regalia, properly so called, are represented grouped on the left side 
of the engraving. The two crowns are the crown of state and the 
imperial crown. The imperial crown is also called St. Edward’s 
crown, as having been made for the coronation of Charles IT., to 
supply the place of the old crown (which bore the name of Kriward 
the Confessor) destroyed, along with the other ancient regalia, by 
order, of Parliament. The imperial crown “is the crown royal,” 
which is set upon the King’s head ; the crown nf state is for the 
accommodation of the King, to be worn in procession. The crown 
of stute, represented above, was made for the coronation of George 
IV., the old one having been broken up. A new crown of state 
lias been made for the present Queen, which contains all Jthe jewels 
of the former crown, with many additional ones. Four swords arc 
used at a coronation. The sword of state, represented above as 
sheathed in its ornamental scabbard, and the three swords of mercy 
and of justice. The sword of mercy is the curtana, or the pointless 
sword ; the sword of spiritual justice is obtusely pointed ; but the 
point of the sword of justice of the temporality is acute. St. El- 
wanl’s staff is represented above as crossing the imperial crown ; it 
is a large golden rod, with a mound and cross at the top, and is 
carried before the King iu the procession to the coronation. The 
sceptre and the virge, or rod, are represented crossed in the fore- 
ground of the engraving. The sceptre, surmounted by a mound 
and eras-, js placed in the King’s right hand, and the virge, or rod, 
surmounted by n cross and dove, is placed in the left hand. The 
globe, or orb, surmounted by a cross, is supposed to have been used 
originally as a type or emblem of sovereignty. The other portion 
of the regalia are the spurs, of fine gold, curiously wrought, the 
ring, and the armil, or armilla, winch is usjhI in the ceremony of 
investiture. That portion of a regalia which is used when a Queen 
Consort is crowned consists of a crown of state, a circlet of gold, 
an orb similar to the King’s sceptres, and a ring They are 
grouped on the right side of the wood-cut, the sword of state cross- 
ing them. 

The Scottish regalia (Fig. 2223) comprise a crown, whose circle 
or rim was made for Robert Bruce, a sceptre that belonged to 
James V„ a sword presented by Pope Julius II. to James IV., and 
Murious other articles of interest as well as value. The well-known 
Scottish crystals, called “ Cairngorms,” are used extensively in the? 
adornment of these insignia : which “ have had,” Kohl observes, 4 1 a 
more singular fate than any other in Europe, excepting perhaps the 
crown of Hungary. They entirely disappeared for more* than a 
hundred years, and no one knew where they had been placed. In 
the year 1707, the period of the ^legislative] union of Sdotland 
with England, through the patriotism of some Scottish gentlemen, 
they were packed in a chest and concealed in the wall of an upper 
chamber of the castle, where they are now exhibited. This precau- 
tion was adopted, I believe, in the apprehension that the English 
might carry them off to London. Their place of concealment was 
afterwards completely lost sight of, until they were discovered 
again, for the first time, in 1818 , and after the breaking down of the 
wall exposed to daylight— or at least to waxlight ; for the small 
low room in whieh they lie, within a grating of iron, is lighted 


by spermaceti candles, being quite inaccessible to the' light of the 
sun.” 

If we look at the reign of Anne, in order to discover the most 
truly important of the events that signalize it, we shall, perhaps, 
select one that is seldom heard of nowadays, although its conse- 
quences affect us hourly, and, it will be acknowledged, in all respects 
beneficially : we allude to the amalgamation of the legislatures of 
England and Scotland into one, an act which made the * Union” 
for the first time a real and permanently concluded event. This was 
not accomplished without a great deal of excitement in Scotland. 
More than once it was feared that the last sittings of the Scottish 
legislature in the Parliament House (Fig. 2221 ) would be aoCom- 
pained by bloodshed. The Great Seals of Anne before (Fig. 2207) 
and after (Fig. 2217) this Union ore given in another page. But 
if we look at the same reign with the eyes of those who lived at the 
time, it is warfare abroad and intrigue at hoxqp, the last in its way 
as gigantic as the first, that alone seem to occupy all thoughts and 
energies, from the sovereign downwards to her humblest subjects. 
It was then that some of England’s mightiest Victories both by sea 
and land were obtained; it was then that the fates of governments 
depended upon the good-will of chambcrwomen, and a statesman’s 
fitness for his office had to be decided by his skill in commanding 
the familiar back-stairs’ entry to the palace 5 it was then that party 
warfare rose to its highest pitch, and left the names Whigs and 
Tories so perfectly wrought as it were into the very •intellectual 
being of the nation, that from that day nearly down to our own it 
has not known how to debate the simplest or the most abstruse 
question of politics until it was first decided by which of the two 
appellations it should be called. 

Wc need not, like Lord Byron, ask for a hero for this age, who 
shall represent it in its essentials, — the man of his day, in the eyes of 
his contemporaries, still holds and must ever hold the same position. 
John, Duke of Marlborough, might have said with greater truth 
than the French king — “The State! — it is me!” Let us, for a 
brief time, imagine ourselves on a visit to that particular spot in 
England where the recollections of this period and of its chief 
moving spirit seem to be the most freshly and fittingly remembered. 
Wc will premise merely one or two points — very necessary to be 
known, but which we shall certainly hear nothing of at the place 
we propose to visit, respecting the Duke’s conduct in the early 
part of his career. Whilst sis yet but Colonel Churchill, and enjoy- 
ing only in anticipation the success that the great French warrior 
Tureiine had predicted for “Ihb handsome Englishman,” he married, 
and was thus rescued from a very dissipated career. The lady was 
Saruli Jennings, who, os his w'ife, became subsequently scarcely less 
famous than himself. She had, like her husband, been placed in 
early youth in the household of the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., and there acquired the powerful influence over James’s 
second daughter, Anne, which, when the latter became queen, was 
productive of such momentous consequences. This lady was beau- 
tiful, and possessed a truly masculine vigour of intellect, added, 
unfortunately, to a very imperious temper. Both Churchill and his 
wife, it will be seen, were therefore intimately connected with the 
interests of James. And the duke’s conduct after their marriage 
was of a nature to deepen whatever of grateful recollections they 
felt for him before. Both still remained in his service: confidential 
missions were from time to time intrusted to the Colonel; he was 
raised to a Scotch barony, and on James’s accession further pro- 
moted to an English peerage by the title of Baron Churchill. 
James now placed the most unbounded confidence in him. When 
William of Nassau was known to be coming over to England, 
Churchill took the command of a large body of troops to oppose 
his advance — left James full of hope from his known skill and 
courage, and presumed devotion ; and the end was — that Churchill 
went over as coolly as possible to the invader. It was thus be 
obtained his elevation to the earldom of Marlborough, bestowed by 
William when he became king. It was barely possible, still, that 
he had acted from a desire to secure the interests of the natkm, 
and in opposition to all his own personal views and predilections. 
Hut not content with one act of treachery* John Churchill liked 
the game he had played so well that he tried it ever , arid over 
ajSjain upon tiie very same parties. Now that William fees king, 
he corresponded and intrigued with his -former benefactor, James ; 
in short, it is but too evident thit Churchill, through all these 
transactions, thought only of advancing Ms own selfish interests, no 
matter at what cost. •William knew him thoroughly ; and SO while 
he encouraged him to be honest to hm by frequent employments, 
he warned and in some degree prevented him from an opposite 
course by intervals of imprisonment, or by cashiering hint. Yet so 
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strong was tbs influence of his abilities upon the miud of the king 
in his dying hour, that ho recommended Marlborough to his suc- 
cessor as the Attest person to “lead her armies and direct her 
council*?” . And ho did both* 

About right miles from Oxford? and close by the town of Wood- 
stock? wo find ourselves in the vicinity of an extensive park? through 
which? at fovouiable openings? we look upon an edifice surprising 
for its magnificence and apparent extent? even in this country so 
thickly studded over with palace-like mansions. But this is in 
truth a palace? and of the first order. And here is an inscription, 
referring no doubt to its history? on the stately Corinthian arch or 
gateway before us. It is in Latin ; but for the benefit of the 
unlearned there is a translation on the park side of the gate. As 
we read it? we perceive that all around us is but uii evidence of what 
a generous nation can bestow on those who have greatly served it. 
This is Blenheim Palace? built for the most part with the money 
granted by a grateful parliament and queen. And the architect 
was a man of true genius, notwithstanding Pope's satirical epitaph — 

Lie heavy on him earth ; for ho 

Laid many a heavy load on tlieo. 

This is Sir John Vanbrugh’s greatest work? and it is worthy of 
him who? in a different walk, produced the ‘ Provoked Wife and 
the 4 Confederacy,’ and was one of the very first of English comic 
dramatists. Mr. D’lsraeli has devoted a chapter of his 1 Curiosities 
of Literature* to the subject of the “secret history of the building 
of Blenheim,” which shows the great difficulties the artist iiad to 
contend with in consequence of the irregularity of the supplies of 
money, and the conduct of the duchess, who, after the duke’s death, 
had the superintendence of the erection. In the end, the “ wicked 
woman of Marlborough,” as Vanbrugh calls heis discharged him 
from his post, and refused to pay him what was due of his salary. 
But the work was at last completed in accordance with the archi- 
tect's original designs — therefore, whatever merits attach to the 
palace must unquestionably he ascribed to him. 

But what is this we read in the concluding part of the inscription ? 
— w The services of this great man to his country, the Pillar will 
tell you, which the Duchess has erected for a lasting monument of 
liis glory, and her affection to him.” An excellent idea ! Would 
that every one who has enjoyed the public bounty could feel an equal 
pride in recording publicly the reasons thereof I As we approach 
nearer to the castle, pausing every instant to admire the exquisite 
union of nature and art exhibited in the grounds, and the constantly 
changing character of the aspects in which the palace presents 
itself — now so picturesquely beautiful, now so solemnly grand, we 
arrive at a large sheet of water, winding through a deep valley, 
and crossed by a bridge of stone of such large dimensions that the 
centre arch has a span of one hundred feet. This bridge unites the 
hills on each side. Ah, there is the pillar! a fluted Corinthian one 
— standing on an eminence in the centre of a lawn — and the Roman 
figure on the top represents, of course, in accordance with the taste 
of the eighteenth century, the Britisli hero. And here, on the 
pillar, there is indeed a full account of the duke's services inscribed. 
It will take one some half hour or more to reao it. It is said, how- 
ever, to have been written by Bolingbroke; — author and subject, 
therefore, alike command attention and inspire interest. We cun 
only deal with it by snatches. It commences with a brief but com- 
prehensive aud clear view of the causes of the war in which Wil- 
liam aud Anne were engaged. 44 Philip, a grandson of the house 
of France? united to the Interest, directed by the policy, supported 
by the arms of that crown? was placed ou the throne of Spain. King 
William III. beheld this formidable union of two great and once 
rival monarchies. At the end of a l,fe spent in defending the 
liberties of Europe? he saw them in their greatest danger. lie pro- 
vided for their security in the most effectual manner. lie took the 
Duke of Marlborough into his service. • 

“ Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 

To tho Btates-Goneral of the United Provinces.' * 

The Duke contracted several alliances before the death of King 
William. He confirmed and improved these : lie contracted others 
after the accession of Queen Anne ; and re-united the confederacy, 
wldeh bed been dissolved at the end of a former war? in a stricter 
and firmer league. 

w Captain General, and Commander in obiof 

Of the Itotes of Great Britain." 

■* ■ • ■■ ■/ 

11 The Duke led, to the flrid the armies of the allies. He took with 
surprising rapidity Venlo, Ruremonde? Stevenswaert, Liege. He 
extended and secured the frontiers of the Dutch. The enemies 


whom he found insulting at the gates of Nimeghen were driven to 
seek for shelter behind their lines. He forced Bonne, Huy? Lim- 
bourg, in another campaign. He opened the communication of .the 
Rhine, as well as of the Macs. He addyd all the country between 
these rivers to his former conquests. 

“ The arms of France? favoured by the* defection of the Elector of 
Bavaria, had penetrated into the heart of the empire. This mighty 
body lay exposed to immediate ruin. In that memorable crisis the 
Duke of Marlborough led his troops? with unexampled celerity, 
secrecy, and order, from the ocean to the Danube. He saw, he 
attucked ; nor stopped but to conquer the enemy. He forced the 
Bavarians, sustained by the French, in their stroug entrenchments at 
Schellenberg. lie passed the Danube. A second royal army? 
composed of the best troops of France, was sent to reinforce the 
first. That of the Confederates was divided. With one part of it 
the siege of Ingolstadt was carried on : with the other the Duke 
gave battle to the united strength of F ranee and Bavaria. On the 
2nd of August, 1*704, he gained a more glorious victory thau the 
histories of any age can boast. The heaps of slain were dreadful 
proofs of his valour : a marshal of France, whole legions of French? 
his prisoners, proclaimed his mercy. Bavaria was subdued, Ratis- 
bon, Augsburg, Ulm, Meminghen, all the usurpations of the 
enemy were restored. From the Danube the Duke turned his 
victorious arms towards tiie Rhine and the Moselle; Landau? 
Treves, Traerback were taken. In the course of one campaign the 
very nature of the war was changed. The invaders of other states 
were reduced to defend their own !” The reader has here as vivid 
a description as could well be given him, in the sba{>e of a summary, 
of the doings of the Duke of Marlborough during one campaign. 
And he has only to imagine all this, repeated over aud over again? 
with fresh names — we know not how many times, for we have 
hardly quoted a fourth of the inscription — to arrive at a very fair 
notion of the extraordinary character of the Duke’s abilities and 
successes; which fully equal those of the greatest military com- 
manders the world has ever seen. He must have kept the Pari la- 
ment, and the press, aud the medallist tolerably busy at home, with 
the mere duties of passing thanks for them, and recording, and dif- 
fusing the knowledge of them among the people, and in making 
artislical memorials of them to be bequeathed to later times. 
Among our engravings will be found four medals illustrative of as 
many important successes achieved by the Duke. One relates to the 
battle of Kamilies (Fig. 2215) ; another to the siege and taking of 
Oudcnurde (Fig. 220K) ; the third to the siege of Lisle (Fig. 2216). 
“ A numerous garrison,’’ continues the inscription, u and a marshal of 
France, defended the place, Prince Eugene of Savoy commanded, 
the Duke of Marlborough covered and sustained the siege. The 
rivers were seized, and the communication with Holland interrupted. 
The Duke opened new communications, with great labour and greater 
art.. Through countries overrun by the enemy, the necessary 
convoys arrived in safety. One alone was attacked. The troops 
which attacked it were? beaten. The defence of Lisle was animated 
by assurances of relief. The F rench assembled all their force : 
they inarched towards the town. The Duke of Marlborough 
offered them battle without suspending the siege. They abandoned 
the enterprise. They came to save the town: they were spectators 
of its fall.” The foiyth medal refers to the greatest of all the 
Duke’s victories, and the one that led to the gift of Blenheim — of 
course the battle of that name — and the “ more glorious victory 
than the. histories of any age cun boast,” of the passage of the inscrip- 
tion already transcribed. 

It was after a series of the most intricate and skilful manoeuvres 
that, at the dawn of the day before that of the battle, Marlborough 
and Priuce Eugene (whom the medallists happily represented as 
the C ':is! or and Pollux of modern military life, see our eugraving, 
Fig. 2209) found themselves with their respective armies once more 
in close union, on the banks of the Danube, and prepared to resist 
the attacks, that appeared to be imminent, of the immense Gallo- 
Bavarian army, commanded by Marshal Tallard, General Marsiu, 
and the? Elector of Bavaria, whose u defection?” as the inscription 
lias told us, had enabled the French to penetrate to their present 
position. Whilst Marlborough* and the Priuce were surveying the 
ground? they ascended a church tower? and distinctly perceived the 
quarter-masters of the enemy marking out a camp between Blenheim 
aud Lutzingeu, in the place of the one he then occupied. It was 
at once determined to givo battle whilst the removal was going on. 
But the enemy was stronger both in numbers and position — urged 
some of the officers. “I know the danger?” said the Duke in 
reply, “ but a battle is absolutely necessary? and I rely on the 
bravery and discipline of the troops, which will make amends for 
our disadvantages.” During the night the French and Bavarians 
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began to move to their new camp, and at two in the -morning of 
Sunday— 'the day of battle— the duke and the prinoe prepared to 
follow them, over very difficult ground, and hardly certain, even to 
that time, as to what precise spot they would have to occupy. The 
prinoe led the right wing, the duke the left. The ground was 
intersected with ditches and little streams. Most circumspectly 
was the advance made. Every inch of ground 4 within reach was 
examined— every hill, and wood, and large water-course in front 
ware rigidly scrutinized. And at one point the two generals rode 
forward to obtain a Mill more accurate view of their opponents’ 
position. By seven o’clock they had approached so near that the 
outposts and picquets of the French and Bavarian army drew back 
rapidly from all points, and the columns of their main body obeyed 
* the wurning and formed in order of battle. Their number amounted 
to about 56,000 men : they were opposed to about 52,000. 

The Elector and General Marsin commanded the left, at Lutzin- 
gen. Tallard held the right— the post of honour — or that of the 
greatest danger, by the side of the little village of Blenheim. The 
village itself was occupied by three brigades, who were strengthened 
by every possible means — -palisades, gates, barricades — by blocking 
up every little open space with felled trees, empty carts, or even 
boards, every foot of defence at the same time having its concealed 
defender, — by fortifying the church tower and a little old castle 
close by with musketeers, — by a whole battalion of artillery distri- 
buted over every convenient spot; and lastly, by an advanced 
barricade, formed of waggons, between the village and the Danube, 
behind which a brigade of dismounted dragoons were posted. The 
artillery was under the command of General Clerambault, whose 
orders were to maintain the village to the lost extremity — a 
tremendous position indeed to assail, and one that might have cost 
a little apprehension into the hearts of the bravest soldiers. But, of 
course, it is precisely where the enemy is strongest, that in ordinary 
coses he muse be sought ; so was it here. While Eugene moved 
forward and attacked the Elector aud Marsin, Marlborough, after a 
short cannonade, in which he lmd becMi very nearly struck by a 
ball, led on the left, to attempt, the more fearful part of the under- 
taking, by Blenheim. To increase his difficulties, u little river, the 
Nebel, had to bo crossed. Lord Cutts was sent forward to the 
village, while Marlborough advanced along the banks of the Nebel, 
under a heavy storm of grape-shot, in order to be ready to interpose 
between the two great divisions of the French army, which lie saw 
were very inefficiently connected. Lord Cutts, disregarding the 
grape-shot, threw fascines into the river, got across, and marched 
right towards the terrific position we have described. All was 
silence until he was within some thirty paces of the defences, when 
such a volley burst forth that no inconsiderable portion of the' 
whole number of the English were at once swept down. On they 
went, however ; General Rowe, who was at the head of the leading 
brigade, actually striking his sword into the palisade before he 
gave the word to fire. But even then, what could be done by hilmi 
everywhere exposed, against others equally brave, who were every- 
where sheltered? The chief officer fell : one-third of the soldiers of 
that leading brigade were lying prostrate. However bitter their 
feelings, they must retreat: in so doing they were attacked by a 
body of gens d’nrines. The Hessians, however, came up to their 
support, and drove back the French horse ; unjl Lord Cutts speedily 
brought up in their place a large body of our own cavalry, notwith- 
standing the great difficulty found in crossing the swamps. Other 
brigades now arrived, and the fight waxed fiercer, and over a larger 
space. It has been noticed that the national animosities between 
the French and English w ere remarkably conspicuous at this period. 
The officers of the tw r o countries crossed their swords between the 
palisades, and the English soldiers, too impatient to load their 
pieces, thrust witli their bayonet points through the defences, or 
struck over them w r ith the butt-ends, at their opponents. Still it 
was all useless. The one body remained sheltered and the other 
exposed •* and their losses and successes were in accordance with 
ttypr respective positions. Lord Cutts was beaten back to a rising 
ground. , ' 

Marlborough all this time watched those two great and partially 
sundered divirions, of whioh we have dpoken, with the eyes of some 
magnificent bird of prey, preparing to pounce upon a quarry that is 
hardly lob powerful than itself, aud may prove much more so if aim 
and opportune be not exact. At lost he darted forward, his in- 
ftntry orosaingtbe river by means of little bridges, his cavalry by 
jfiart* and fo ts fol ^formed on the opposite bank df the Nebef, 
thus* back, at by a mm impatient wave of Us arm, the charges of 
the French and Bwifcn cavalry, and then paused one instant in 
calm bur grim expectation of the arrival of the artillery under the 
Prince of. Hojstein-Beck, who fouud such great difficulty in passing 
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the Nebel, on account of the desperate charges of an Irish brigade 111 
the pay of the French Xing, that Marlborough was obliged to gallop 
to his aid, drive back the IVcnch, and help the prince over. An- 
other inexplicable movement or two was made by the man on whom 
all eyes were now directed In intense expectation, and behold, he 
and Prince Eugene, in short the whole confederated army, were 
joined, and ready to burst in with irresistible force between the 
doomed divisions of the- French and Bavarian army, Tallard must 
have now seen, too late, his ruinous error, in making the separation 
in question. At five in the afternoon, with the cavalry formed in 
two lines, and the infantry in their rear, Marlborough, amidst a ter- 
rific fire of musketry and cannon, moved forward, and aseended a 
steep hill, where the French horse had gathered together, with a part 
of Tallard’s infantry. The skill and bravery of these troops shook him 
for an instant — he paused, and was even driven back ; but as he re- 
ceded, the fiery storm poured faster and foster from his own side upon 
the enemy, until at last it overpowered them; then there was a fresh 
charge from Marlborough, and the cavalry were broken, and the In- 
fantry were presently all dead men or prisoners. In vain Tallard sent 
to demand from the Elector a reinforcement, or an attack by way of 
diversion on the rear of those who were so destroying him. Prince 
Eugene gave the Elector full and very unsatis&ctoxy employment 
for every man he had. Nor was there time to draw from Blenheim 
the troops now wasted there. Tallard found himself suddenly borne 
down by the whole force of Marlborough’s horse ; and about as sud- 
denly his troops were flying in every direction, seeking vainly for 
safety iii the waters of the Danube, or in the marshes of Ilochstadt ; 
in some cases whole battalions laying down their arms at once, and 
crying for mercy. After this Tallard might think it mattered little 
that among the countless prisoners he was one. The troops who held 
the almost impregnable position of Blenheim, after a sharp struggle, 
surrendered. The loss of the French and Bavarians on that fatal 
day is said to have exceeded thirty-five thousand men, including those 
who were slain, drowned, or taken prisoners. 

Passing over all the other deeds recorded by the inscription, we 
find tlje result thus stated : — “ The French acknowledged their con- 
queror, and sued for peace.” The famous Treaty of Utrecht was 
concluded in 1713. * 

The parliamentary vote for the magnifioent building before which 
ft e now stand in admiration was 500,000/., but much more than that 
sum was ultimately expended. We shall not attempt to lead our 
reader through, in order to make him familiar with the contents of, 
all the great apartments of Blenheim — from Corinthian portico to 
hall, hull to bay-window room, thence to the duke’s study, east 
drawing-room, grand cabinet, little drawing-room, saloon, state 
drawing-room, state bed-chamber, and so on, according to the usual 
round of visitation, but say in brief, that all ore in the most sump- 
tuous possible style ; and that among the more conspicuous features 
of the treasures of Blenheim are the magnificent library, and some 
of the finest pain tings of Rubens, which were presented by the States 
of Holland to the great duke. A statue of Anne, in white marble, 
by Rysbrack, adorns the libr&Ty, and is noticeable not only for its 
own excellence, but for the reminiscences aroused by it, which are 
not altogether of the character that one would anticipate from merely 
reading the record on the pillar, of the duke’s services to liis mis- 
tress, and the rewards he received, of his dukedom, and this roost 
superb of palatial mansions. At first, so enthusiastic, nay romantic, 
was the friendship felt by Anne for Marlborough’s wife, and through 
her in a lesser degree for him, that the queen could not be content 
to corresfiond under all the formalities of rank, but, as Mrs. Morley, 
must write to her dear Duchess under the name of Mrs. Freeman. 
But the queen was a Tory, the duchess a Whig ; and as gradually 
the former yielded to her prepossessions, and the latter, somewhat 
imperiously opposed them, and made ‘her mistress throw herself into,, 
the arms of the people she most disliked— the love of ^yottth passed 
away, and was Vncceeded by a still more cordial hatred. And then 
the duke, whose services were before the world, was to be degraded 
•on account of these private feelings and view*. He endeavoured, 
not in a very manly and dignified manner, to avert tfafe Btdtm, but 
failed, and withdrew to the Continent until the death of Anne, end 
the accession of George I. (Fig. 222$), who restored Mm to Office 
and favour, and thus enabled him to pass the last few years of ids \ 
life«in somewhat like the sunshine be had deserved. 

The career of the Duke of Mtalbofough is *o essentially tbetti be 
thing as the reign, in a political"? sense, of Anne, that w* serf jiiat 
add to the foregoing view of bo% nny thing mare^han a fev strii 
upon the group of portraits of Anne’s chief ministers, Whig and 
Tory. The former were the Lord Chancellor SoraOrs, Walpole, 
Earl of Orford, and the Earl of Halifax : the latter, Harley, Ear. 
of Oxford, and tit. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, the subtlest and in 
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some. respects loftiest spirit of the whole. Godolphin, like Marl- 
borough himself, had at first a leaning towards the Tories! but gra- 
dually ho turned towards the other party, and before he died had 
ft iO reputation of being a very good Whig. It was during his ad- 
jpinjjstFation that Marlborough's brilliant victories were obtained, 
and the legislative union of England and Scotland consummated ; 
yet such was the power and baseness of faction at the time, that he 
was suddenly dismissed by a letter, of which the bearer was a livery 
servant I This dis m issal he owed to the prince of intriguers and 
back-stair s t ates m en, Harley, who was aided by the influential ser- 
vices of r the bed-chamber woman 9 Mrs. Masham. Mr. Hal lam, 
looking at the results of the interference of this lady on the one side, 
and her enemy, the Duchess of Marlborough, on the other, observes, 
41 It seeps rather a humiliating proof of the sway which the feeblest 
prince enjoys even in a limited monarchy, that the fortunes of Europe 
should have been changed by nothing more noble than the insolence 
of one waiting woman and the cunning of another. It is true that 
this was effected by throwing the weight of the crown into the scale 
of a powerful faction ; yet the House of Bourbon would probably 
not have reigned beyond the Pyrenees, but for Sarah and Abigail at 
Queen Anne’s toilette*” 

The terms Whig and Tory demand a few words of explanation. 
They rose into use about 1670. It appears the friends of the 
Duke of York (James II.) were at first called Yorkists, which 
4 ‘ served,” says Roger North, “for mere distinction, but did not 
scandalise or reflect enough. Then they came to Tantivy, which 
implied riding post to Rome.” Next it was observed “that the 
Duke favoured Irishmen ; all his friends, or those accounted such, 
by appearing against the exclusion [of the Duke of York from llie 
throne], were straight becomo Irish, and so wild Irish , thence Pog- 
trotters , and in the cojna of the factious langthigc tho word Tory 
was entertained, which signified the most despicable savages among 
the wild Irish, and being a vocal clever-sounding word, readily 
pronounced, it kept hold, and took possession of the foul mouths uf 
the faction ; and everywhere, as those men passed, wo could observe 
them breathe little else but Tory, together with oaths and damna- 
tion.” So much for the origin of one of the great party nicknames ; 
npw as to the other. Of course the “ Tories ” were not to be so 
called without repaying their opponents in their own coin. How 
was that to be done ? “ Birmingham Protestants ” was thought of, 
as reminding us of the false groats* counterfeited at that place, and 
other epithets and designations ; but at last, in allusion appareutly 
to the objecting, fault-finding characteristic of the opposition mind, 
they hit upon the name Whig — a Scotch word signifying corrupt, 
sour whey. At first, then, Tory was applied to the favourers of 
James, and Whig to the favourers of William III. ; from whence 
the words soon became fixed designations for those who supported 
arbitrary and despotic — as contrasted with “ constitutional ” — prin- 
ciples in Church and State. As an illustration of the vehemence 
with which these principles struggled for the mastery during Anne's 
reign, though happily in more peaceable arenas than the battle-fields 
of the commonwealth, we may mention the case of Dr. Saclieverell, 
who turned the pulpit into a forum for the expression of the 
extremest Tory views, and excited the whole nation into a state of the 
highest ferment. lie was impeached and convicted, but punished 
so mildly that he was considered as really acquitted. lie then took 
a journey through England, which proved a perfect triumph, so 
prevalent yet among the people were the views he had advocated. 
Medals were cast in his honour, the most amusing feature of which 
was their adaptability to the different religious views of purchasers. 
Those who thought the Doctor was promoting the Romish Church, 
bought one with a picture of the Pope on the reverse, whilst those 
who attributed to him a firm devotion to the English Church, bought 
one with a mitre, as symbolic of that establishment. The Doctor's 
portrait was on the obverse, with the words, “ I am firm to thee." 
You turned the medal, and according as you saw the Pope or the 
miitre, you saw to which he meant he was firm. (Fig. 2222.) 

Passing for an instant from these disputes about the best forms 
« and principles of government, let us mention one practical event of 
r . the reign of Anne, upon the value and importance of which all 
good men were agreed—- the opening of Greenwich Hospital. At 
. ' first erected a a a royal palace, mod Used as such by Charles II., it 
'wot owing, it Is said, fto the benevolent thoughtfulness of Queen 
, Mary that her husband, William, was induced to agree to tho 
foundation of a hospital &r disabled seamen, and to consent to 
Wren’a proposal that “ Greenwich House” should be assigned for 
ii* the purpose* It was 4hen in an unfinished state/ Wren undertook 
. to complete aad greedy enlarge it— to put it, in short, into the state 
tt wfieh we find it at present (Fig. 2216). The hospital was 
opened in 1705. 

Vol. TT. 


Before we touch upon the events that occupied so large a portion 
of the thoughts of King, Government, and People, during the reigns 
of the two first Georges— the attempts made by the son and grand* 
son of James to re-obtain possession of the throne for their family— 
we may. narrate, in connection with & very unromantic personage, 
one of the most romantic of historical passages. In 1682, George, 
son of the Elector of Hanover, married Sophia Dorothea of Zell 
(Fig. 2229), a young, beautiful, aud highly accomplished woman, 
and therefore, as the result showed, peculiarly unsuited to his tastes. 
The Princess had' the misfortune to offend one of her husband’s 
father’s mistresses, and thence probably all her subsequent misfinv 
tunes may be dated. While her husband was absent with the army, 
there came to the electoral court Philip, Count of Kdnigsmark, a 
brother of the man who had obtained in London, a few years before, 
a kind of infamous reputation by his assassination of Mr. Thynne in 
Pall Mall in the open day, an incident commemorated on the mono* 
ment of the unfortunate gentleman in Westminster Abbey (Fig. 
2177). The Count, as a member of an ancient and distinguished 
family, was received by the Elector with respect, and, it is said, with 
more than respect, on account of his handsome person, by »Sophia 
Dorothea of Zell ; but there does not appear to be any evidence that 
her indiscretion proceeded farther than mere coquetry and flirtation 
with the Count ; and, in looking at what followed, it is only just to 
observe that even if she were faithless to lier husband, he had been 
already notoriously untrue to her. Incited by the secret repre- 
sentations of the lady before referred to as the enemy of the young 
Princess, the Elector immediately commanded the Count to leave 
his dominions. Before he did so, lie obtained, some say without 
the Princess’s previous knowledge, a private interview with her, to 
kiss hands on taking his departure. On leaving her bedchamber, 
where lie liad been introduced by the ladies in waiting, lie dis- 
appeared, and from that day Count Kbiiigsmark was never again 
seen alive, and his fate was left buried in the profoundest mystery. 
The Princess was placed under arrest ; and soon after her husband, 
it was stated, obtained a sentence of divorce from the Consistory. 
Horace Walpole observes, “ Of the circumstances that ensued on 
Konigsmark's disappearance I am ignorant ; nor am I acquainted 
with the laws of Germany relative to divorce and separation ; nor. 
do I know or suppose that despotism and pride allow the law to * . 
insist oh much formality when a sovereign has a reason or a wind 
to get rid of his wife.” The detention of the Princess Sophia, 
thenceforward known as the Duchess of Halle, in the solitary castle 
of Ahlen, on the river Aller, for the whole remainder of her 
thirty- two dreadful years, u cents to make it doubtful that any real 
divorce had taken place ; anil when George ascended the English 
throne, in right of his grandmother, Sophia, Electress of Hanover 
(the nearest Protestant member of the old royal family of England, 
to whom the English parliament had confirmed the throne, should 
Anne die without issue), the people of this country, instead of 
seeing the court presided over by one who would have given lustre 
to it by her beauty, accomplishments, and abilities, had the de- 
grading spectacle before their eyes, of a monarch whose tastes were; 
if possible, lower even than liis morals. Horace Walpole thus 
describes his two favourites, the Duchess of Kendal and the Duchess 
of Darlington : — The last he saw at his mother's iti his infancy, antf 
“ whom 1 remember," he says, “ by being terrified at her enormous 
figure.” She had h two fierce black eyes, large and rolling, beneath 
two lofty arched eyebrows, two acres of cheeks overspread with 
crimson, an ocean of neck that overflowed and was not distinguishtd 
from the lower part of her body,” &c. The other he saw when he 
had obtained permission to gratify his boyish passion to see the 
King. “ The night but one before lie began his last journey, my 
mother carried me, at ten at night, to the apartment of the Countess 
of Walsingham, on the ground floor towards the garden at St. 
James’s, which opened into that of her aunt, the Duchess of Kendal. 
Notice being given that the King was come down to supper, Lady 
Walsingham took me alone into the Duchess’s ante-room, where wo 
found alone the Kiug and her. I knelt down and kissed his hasd v 
He said a few words to me, and my conductress led me back to my- 
mother. The person of the King is as perfect in my memory as if* 
I saw him but yesterday. ' It was that of an elderly man, rather 
pale, and exactly like his picture and coins (Figs. 2238, 2242-2244) 
not tali, of an aspect (Fig. 2228) rather good than august, with a, 
dark tie-wig, a plain coat, waistooat, and breeches of snuff-coloured 
cloth, with stockings of tho same colour, and a blue riband over all. 

11 So entirely was lie my object that I do not believe I once looked qt 
tho Duchess ; but as l could not avoid seeing her on entering the ' 
room, I remember that just beyond his Majesty stood a very tall, 
lean, ill-favoured old lady,” Ac. No wonder that “the tnob of 
Loudon were highly diverted at the importation nf so uncommon q 
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•eraglio.” The Km of the King, Prince, afterwards King George II., 
bad, it appears, perfect confidence in his mother’s innocence, and 
once made a bold but unsuccessful attempt to see his mother by 
riding through the river, and endeavouring to gain admittance, but 
die gaoler, Baron Bulow, sternly refused his request. It has even 
been asserted that his father, as though himself half inclined towards 
the same belief, once made some proposals for reconciliation, when 
he received this answer from his injured wife: — 11 If what I am 
accused of bo true, I am unworthy of his bed ; and if the accusation 
is false he is unworthy of me: 1 will not accept his offer.” When 
her death, so long protracted, drew nigh at last, she wrote, if We 
are to believe the account given by Lockhart of Carnwarth, to the 
King a letter containing a “ protestation of her innocence, a re- 
proach for hia hard usage and unjust treatment, and concluded with 
a summons or citation to her husband to appear, within the year 
and the day, at the divine tribunal, and there to answer for the 
long and many injuries she had received from him. As this letter 
oould not, with safety to the beaTer, be delivered in England or 
Hanover, it was given to him in his coach on the road [in the 
'last journey’ that Walpole speaks of). He opened it immediately, 
supposing it came from Hanover. He was so struck with these un- 
expected contents, and his fatal citation, that his convulsions and 
apoplexy came fast on him. After being blooded, his mouth 
turned awry ; and they then proposed to drive off to a nearer place 
than Osnaburgh, but he signed twice or thrice with his hand to go 
on, and that was the* only mark of sense he showed.” Lockhart 
says he obtained this relation from a person of “ superior rank and 
great esteem,” and that he had before heard it imperfectly from a 
“lady of quality.” When the new King, George II. (Fig. 2245), 
took his first journey to Hanover after the death of his father, he 
caused some alterations to be made in the electoral palace, when at 
last the body of Konigsmark was discovered under the floor of the 
Princess Sophia’s dressing-room, so that he had been buried, in all 
probability, beneath the very spot where he had been murdered. 

Among the rumours that from time to time were disseminated 
through England during the reign of Anne, were some that showed, 
if true, she was strongly inclined to restore the regular line of her 
family’s succession. Thus it was whispered that her brother, the 
ton of James II., had once clandestinely made his way into England, 
and had actually visited her at the palace, in order to concert with 
her measures to defeat the Hanoverian succession. It seems certain 
that she had a strong desire, and that so also had Bolingbroke and 
others of her ministers, to secure the throne to her brother ; and 
most natural, on her part, was the wish. She could not but sympa- 
thise with his misfortunes, and with the disappointment that lie 
experienced in seeing himself finally excluded by the English parlia- 
ment from the throne. Her dying words were said to have been an 
expression of pity for him. The “ Pretender,” all things considered, 
had certainly powerful excuses for his pretensions, and for his 
determination to press them even at the point of the sword. 

It was on the 6th of September, 1715, that his standard was set 
up by tho Earl of Mar, at Braemar in Scotland. Before long, the 
rebels, as they were called, were established at Perth (Fig. 2239), 
twelve thousand strong, in cavalry and infantry. After some 
hesitation, and many ineffectual movements, they marched into 
England, but with so little success, notwithstanding the many 
advantages they possessed, that on one and the same day (the 13th 
of November) nearly fifteeu hundred Jacobites surrendered them- 
selves prisoners at Preston, and their army, under the Earl of Mar, 
was defeated at the battle of Dumblanc (Fig. 2240) ; and on that 
day also the news arrived of the treachery of Lord Lovat (Fig. 
2262), who had yielded the pass of Inverness. It was not long 
before London witnessed a sad spectacle. A long train of prisoners 
entered the metropolis, each pinioned with cords upon the back of 
a horse, which was led by a foot soldier, the drums of the accom- 
panying troops beating a triumphal inarch. This, though the 
first, was by no means to lie the last of the sad evidences that met 
the eyes of the Londoners, of devotion to the Pretender's cause, 
notwithstanding the ruin and misery that from time to time* over- 
whelmed his partisans. * 

In spite of this ill success, the Pretender came over personally to 
.Scotland, was proclaimed, assumed royal state, formed his court, 
and granted honours : knights and peers sprung up under his creative 
hand, to enjoy, however, but for a short time their new dignities. 
But even while all this gallant show of assured success was made to 
fte world, James and his council were discovering that the expe- 
dition was a failure, and beginning to exert all their energies to run 
away from instead of to fight their enemies. A satirist might have 
said that in this they showed more skill and alacrity than in any 


other portion^ of the expedition. They raised new batteries, destroyed 
place 'After $iioe to prevent the English from obtaining supplies or 
sbatfeifi attJiiii' oim way or another raised such a bustle that every 
one dtongbNiome grand attack must be contemplated ; but when the 
Eafl of Argyll* dn the part of King George L, promed forward, the 
Jacobites retreated to Dundee, and then, more suspicious still* were 
ordered bjr their commanders to march to Montrose* whore certain 
French ships of war lay at anchor. Suddenly the troops refused to 
move* The idea had crossed their minds that they were going to 
be sacrificed — that they were helping to secure James’s escape, and 
then would be themselves left to the kindly consideration of Argyll's 
dragoons and troopers. How very unjust, nay, how unkind, after 
all the labours of the sovereign and his council! The Earl of 
Mar must have blushed to have found himself under the necessity 
of assuring them that the King was going to place himself at their 
head, and make a bold stand at Aberdeen. If he did not, his 
countenance must have been of brass ; for while, to deceive the 
troops, the Pretender’s horses and body-guard were all dmwn up 
before his door, that he might, as had been promised, lead, them, 
that careful personage was slipping out at the back door, walking 
as quickly as he could to the Earl’s lodgings, and from thence pro- 
ceeding to the sea-shore, where a boat conveyed him and the Earl 
to a French ship. Seventeen other persons of consequence were 
got off in safety at the same time. 8b ended this expedition. Let 
us here avail ourselves of a very striking description of the. chief 
actor in it, written by one of his own partisans. It will show us 
in a great measure, the cause of that want of enthusiasm that per- 
vaded all the business operations of an army who were individually 
inclined to be full of enthusiasm for him and his cause. “His 
person very tall and thin, seeming to be inclined to be lean rather 
than to fill up as he grows in years. His countenance (Fig. 2236) 
pale, yet he seems to be sanguine in his constitution, and has some- 
thing of a vivacity in his eye that perhaps would have been more 
visible if he had not been under dejected circumstances, and sur- 
rounded with discouragements which, it must be acknowledged, 
were sufficient to alter the complexion even of his soul as well as of 
his body. His speech was grave, and not very clearly expressing 
his thoughts, nor over-much to the purpose ; bift his words were 
very few, and his behaviour seemed always composed. What* he 
was in his diversions we know not. Here was no room for such 
things : it was no time for mirth ; neither can I say I ever saw him 

smile We found ourselves not at all animated by his presence ; 

and if he was so disappointed in us, we were tenfold more so in him. 
We saw nothing in him that looked like spirit. He never appeared 
with cheerfulness and vigour to animate us; our men began to 
despise him ; some asked if he could speak. His countenance looked 
extremely heavy. He cared not to come abroad amongst our 
soldiers, or to see us handle our arms, or do our exercise. Some 
said the circumstances he found us in dejected him ; I am sure the 
figure he made dejected us.” How could suoh a man conquer? It 
is only wonderful that he should have made the attempt amidst so 
many dangers. 

And what was the fate of the unhappy prisoners who had been 
led so ignominiously into the metropolis? A thousand of them 
having petitioned to be transported to the North American colonies, 
liad their prayer granted, but many othqrs, less fortunate, were exe- 
cuted. Among the prisoners, the most important were the Earls 
of Wintoiin, Kenniure, Derwentwatcr, Carnwarth, and Nithsdale, 
and the Lords Widdrington and Naim; all of whom had been 
taken at Preston. Oil the 19th of January they wegfr brought to 
the bar of the House of Lords, where they knelt, ted with one 
exception (Lord Wintoun), confessed their guilt, and begged for 
mercy. Sentence of death was pronounced, and preparations made 
for the execution. Shocking as their sentence must seem if it be 
remembered that in every part of the nation, not excluding the 4 
houses of legislature, there were men who agreed in the views of 
the condemned men, and thought they had'bnly done their duty, 
yet King George I. was as obdurate as though they had been the 
vilest possible of miscreants. Watching their opportunity, the 
ladies of Nithsdale and Nairn suddenly stepped forth from behind a 
curtain as the king passed through an apartment in fit, James’s, 
and throwing themselves at his felt, pleaded for' their husbands* 
liv^s. He could listen, but would not be moved. Lord Naim, 
however, was saved by the of one of the ministers, 

Lord Stanhope, who had been bis school-fellow, ] f$r the other 
lords every possible effort was made. , As bribes h M been taken 
before in similar circumstances, sixty thousandponods were offered 
for the life of Lord Derwentwater, but ln*^^^iaia also the 
heart-rending grief of the young Conn test af Derwentwater, assisted 
though she was by the Duchesses of Cleveland and Bolton; Theoe 
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but • *dum-|!he .other tedieft teA obtained in 

theirpcttKttfcl tl^lkwtiQQ^ Tito there were men in the home* of 
priiiin^ selfishness end shortsighted 

policyof ee^iiitfoas, raised, their voices for*mercy 

toward Stssle— honour to his memory for it— was 

One tofr .; In the Lords there was actually a motion carried 

{br an address to thoking for a reprieve ; but the mover; a minister 
and a Tofey* wise. Immediately turned out of the Cabinet It was 
finally djSaUed thttt two of the lords who were leas deeply implicated, 
Oamvtorth imd Wlddrihgtoo, should be pardoned, but the rest were 
ordetod fbr execution* On the following morning, to the astonish- 
. ment of* the people of London, who had heard tliat three were 
positively . to be executed, two only appeared on the scaffold at 
Tower Hill, the English Lord Derwentwater, and the Scottish 
Lord Kepmure. Both died bravely, and regretting their plea of 
guilty, as they had done but their duty to their true sovereign, as 
,ltuqr considered him# James III. But where was the third victim, 
the Earl of Nitbsdole? Why, one cannot avoid feeling a sense of 
pleasure in saying it, he had escaped, and was hidden in impene- I 
treble secrecy, from the vengeance of his enemies. He had been 
caved by the noble devotion of his wife : how, she herself has told 
us, through the medium of a letter addressed to her sister, Lady 
Lucy Herbert, Abbess of the Augustine nuns at Bruges. Imme- 
diately after the House of Lords had expressed itself so favourably 
toward the . question of the reprieve of the condemned lords, she 
■ays, she thought she could draw some advantage from it in favour 
of my design, ** so hastened to the Tower, where, affecting an air of 
joy and satisfaction, I told all the guards I passed by, that I came to 
bring joyfbl tidings to the prisoners. I desired them to lay aside 
their fears, for the petition had passed tho house in their favour. 
I then gave them some money to drink to the lords and his majesty, 
though it was but trifling; for I thought that if I were too liberal 
on the occasion they might suspect my designs, arid that giving 
something would give them good, humour and services for the next 
day, which was the eve of the execution/’ Her next business was 
to find assistants.* Mrs. Mills, her landlady, and a lady, Mrs. Mor- 
gan, to whom she had been introduced by a friend, agreed to help 
her in her hazardous and difficult task of getting her huslund ont 
of the Tower, and if they succeeded, then the friend— Mrs. Evans 
—was to receive lrim. The fearful character of the circumstances 
inspired the Countess with more than ordinary skill, courage, and 
presence of mind. She says, “ When we were all iii the coach 
I never ceased talking , that they might have no leisure to reflect. 
Their surprise and astonishment on my first opening my design to 
them, had made them consent without ever thinking of the conse- 
quences/’ On their arrival at the Tower Mrs. Morgan wus first 
introduced, as the Countess was only allowed to take in one person at 
a time ; and that lady had concealed about her person the clothes that 
Mrs. Mills was to put on when she had given those she wore to the 
earl. When the clothes were safely deposited in the cell, the Coun- 
tess took Mrs. Morgan back to the staircase, begging her aloud to 
send the maid to dress her, and saying she was afraid she would bo 
too late with her last petition, unless her maid came immediately. 

I despatched her safe, and went partly down stairs to meet Mrs. 
Mills, who had the precaution to hold her handkerchief to her face, 
as was very natural for a woman to do when she was going to bid 
her last farewell to a friend on the eve of his execution. I had 
indeed desired her to do it, that my lord might go out in the same 
manner*. Her eyebrows were rather inclined to be sandy, and my 
lord's word dark and very thick; however, I had prepared some 
paint of thwcolour of her’s to disguise his with. 1 also bought an 
artificial >head-dresS of the same coloured hair as her’s, and I painted 
* his face with white, and his cheeks with rouge, to hide his long 
beard, whieh be had not had time to shave. Alb this provision I 
had before left in thffTower. The poor guards, whom my slight 
liberality the day before had endeared me to, let me go quietly with 
fpy company, and were not so strictly on the watch as they usually 
had b|eeil ; wad the more *>» *» they were persuaded, from what I 
hadu>W theta the day before, that the prisoners would obtain their 
pardoh« T made Mrs. Mills t&ke off her own hood, and put on that 
which I bid brought for her. I then took her by the hand^and 
led hereut of tay lord’s chamber, and in passing through the next 
rootai ^ Whtch there were several people, with all the concern ima- 
giimbls iiah^ ^ My dear Mrs. Catherine, go in all haste and fetch 
me my welting^mald ?. she certainly cannot reflect how late it is ; 
she fofgeto^lto l eu* to ‘present a petition to-night, and if I let 
dip this ppjwwtuni tylara undone, for to-morrow will be too late. 

. Hasten her m much as possible, for 1 shall be' 'on thorns till she 
comes/ Everybody in the room, who were chiefly the guards 1 


wives and daughters, seemed to compassionate me exceedingly ; and 
the sentinel officiously opened the deer*'' When I had seen her out, 

I returned beck to my lord, and finished dressing him. I had taken 
care Mrs* Mills did not go out crying as she came in, that my lord 
might the better pass for the lady who came in ciying and affected : 
and the more so because he had the same dress she wore. When 1 
had almost finished dressing my lord in all my petticoats, I per 
ceived that* it was growing dark, and was afraid that the light a . 
the candles might betray us ; so I resolved to set off. I went out 
leading him by .the hand, and he held his handkerchief to his eyes. 

I spoke to him in the piteous and most afflicted tone of voice, 
bewailing bitterly the negligence of Evans, who had vexed me by 
her delay. Then said I, ‘ My dear Mrs. Betty, for the love of God, 
run quickly, and bring her with you. You know my lodging, and 
if you ever made despatch in your life, do it at present, I am almost 
distracted with the disappointment/ The guards opened the doors, 
and I went down stairs with him, still conjuring him to make all 
[ possible despatch. 

“ As soon as he liad cleared the door, I made him walk before me, 
for fear the sentinels should take notice of his walk ; but I still 
continued to press him to make all the despatch he possibly could. 
At the bottom of the stairs, I met my dear Evans, into whose 
hands I confided him. I had before engaged Mr. Mills to be in 
readiness before the Tower to conduct him to some place of safety, 
in case we succeeded. He looked upon the affair as so very impro- 
bable to succeed, that his astonishment when he saw us threw him 
into such consternation that he was almost ont of himself; which 
Evans perceiving, with the greatest presence of mind, without 
telling him anything, lest he should mistrust them, conducted him 
to some of her own friends, on whom she could rely, and so secured 
him, without which we should have been undone. When she hod 
conducted him and left him with them, she returned to And Mr* 
Mills, who by this time had recovered himself of his astonishment. 
They went home together, and having found a place of security 
they conducted him to it. 

46 In the meanwhile, as I had pretended to have sent the young 
huly on a message, 1 was obliged to return up stairs, and go back to 
my lord’s room in some feigned anxiety of being too late, so that 
everybody seemed sincerely to sympathise with my distress. When 
I was in the room. 1 talked to him as if lie had been really present, 
and answered my own questions in my lord’s voice as nearly a- I 
could imitate it ; I walked up and down, as if wp w ere conversing 
together, till 1 thought they had time enough thoroughly to dear 
themselves of the guards. I then thought proper to make off also. 
I opened the door, and stood ‘half in it, tliat those in the outward 
chamber might hoar what I said ; but held it so close that they 
could not look in. I bade my lord a formal farewell for the night, 
and added tliat something more than usual must have happened to 
make Evans negligent on this important occasion, who had always 
been so punctual in the smallest trifle ; that I saw no other remedy 
than to go in person ; that if the Tower were still open when I finished 
my business, I would return that night; but tliat he might be 
assured I would be with him as early in the morning as I could 
gain admittance into the Tower ; and 1 flattered myself I should 
bring favourable news. Then, before 1 shut the door, I pulled 
through the string of the latch, so that it could only be opened on 
■ the inside. I then shut it with sonic degree of force, that I might 
be sure of its being well shut. 1 said to the servant as I passed by, 
who was ignorant of the whole transaction, tliat he need not carry 
in candles to his master till my lord sent for them, as he desired to 
finish some prayers first. I went down stairs, and called a coach,” 
and so, in short, she escaped, as well as her husband. After some 
davs’ concealment in an obscure house, the Venetian ambassador 
unwittingly enabled them fo leave London, by sending down his 
coach to Dover to meet, hb brother. Through the assistance of one 
of his servants, the earl having been dressed in livery, was conveyed 
to that place among the ambassador’s retinue. At Dover ho 
embarked for Calais, and reached the French coast in safety in so 
short a time, that the captain, who knew nothing of his passengers, 
remarked, that if they had been flying for their lives the wind could 
not have served them better. The Earl of Wintmm also escaped 
from the Tower, but us there does not seem to have been any 
desire to act upon the sentence passed against him after his trial, 
the escape itself may have been connived at, to rid the government 
of difficulty. 

We shall not here follow any further the fortunes of the Old 
Pretender, but take up the account of the movements made on the 
part of liis family, when his son Charles Edward came forward as 
the leader, in the years 1744-1745* After the destruction by the 
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conjoined effects of a violent storm and the attack of the British 
navy, of a magnificent fleet, bearing an army of 15,000 men, he 
brassed the Channel with only two ships $ and one of these was so 
much damaged in an encounter that took place with one of King 
George’s cruisers, that it was obliged to put back into Brest. But 
the prince went on in the other, saying he would either die or be 
crowned : the Old Pretender, it is to be observed, had resigned his 
claims to his son. 

The King of England, George II., was at the time absent at 
Hanover; Scotland was* guarded by few troops; the Highlanders 
generally were thirsting for revenge for their former defeats, and 
for an opportunity to displace a government that they detested : — 
not without reason, as Glencoe rexniuds us. Although the English 
government at first treated the affair with ridicule, the progress of 
the Young Pretender soon changed their sentiments. Accordingly, 
Geoige hurried back from Hanover, and a proclamation was issued, 
offering a reward of 30,000/. to any one who should secure the person 
of the Pretender’s eldest son ; an act that the latter met in a similar 
spirit by proclaiming a reward of 80,000/. for the apprehension of the 
Elector of Hanover. The Forth (Fig. 2252) was passed by means 
of a ford, and Colonel Gardiner’s dragoons, instead of fulfilling 
their promise of cutting the rebels to pieces if they made an attempt 
to crass, turned tails, and trotted away. The city of Edinburgh was 
given up to Charles without a struggle, and for a brief time, as he 
moved to and fro in the regal halls of Holyrood House, he might 
persuade himself he had re-won his inheritance. Home, the poet, saw 
him there. He says of him, that his figure and presence (Figs. 
2251, 2261) “ were not ill-suited to his lofty pretensions. He was 
in the prime of youth, tall and handsome, and of a fair complexion.” 
The armies met near Prestonpans, in Haddingtonshire, the English 
setting up a great shout, to which the Highlanders replied. The 
former were commanded by Cope, who occupied a position in which 
Prestonpans lay on his right, and Seaton House (Figs. 2253, 2254) 
and the sea on his left. Charles’s army was lodged among the decli- 
vities near the little town of Tranent. Between the combatants ex- 
tended a morass, crossed by hedges and dry stone dykes, with here and 
there willow-trees scattered about. During the night that ensued, 
while both armies lay in profound silence and apparent Bleep, a Jaco- 
bite gentleman of the name of Anderson offered to guide the prince 
to a spot where the morass might be crossed unseen by fhe enemy. 
He was led by the officer to diaries, who was stretched asleep 
upon the ground, with a sheaf of peas for his pillow. It was 
determined to trust to the knowledge and fidelity of this gentleman. 
At daybreak, while the ground was covered by fogs and misN, the 
Highlanders moved forwards, in almost unearthly quiet, three 
abreast. As they drew near to the spot in question, they disturbed 
some mounted dragoons in picquet, who called out, Who goes there? 
— then, hardly pausing for an answer, rode off to give the alarm. 
Still more rapidly, then, the Highlanders moved forwards, crossed 
the morass, which in some places took them in up to the middle, 
and formed in perfect order ovi the other side. The ground that now 
intervened between the armies consisted of an extensive corn-field. 
u Harvest, 9 ’ says Home, “was just got in, and the ground was 
covered with a thick stubble, which rustled under the feet of the 
Highlanders as they rau on, speaking and muttering in a manner 
that expressed and heightened their fierceness and rage.” A battery 
of cannon, that fired upon them as they advandbd, was speedily taken 
possession of. Colonel Gardiner with his regiment in vain endea- 
voured to stem the torrent ; and then, when the infantry saw the ill 
success of their artillery and horse, they appear to have wavered ; 
and as the Highlanders, claymore in hand, rushed upon them, were 
presently broken, and driven to seek safety in flight, where flight 
was possible, or otherwise in surrender. Sir John Cope himself was 
among the fugitives, and it is suid that he fled in headlong speed to 
Berwick, where Lord Mark Ker welcomed him with the observation 
that he “ believed he was the first general in Europe that had 
brought the first tidings of his own defeat.” 

After a pause of some weeks in Scotland, the young Pretender 
determined to march upon England. His friends urged him to 
reconsider this determination; but after three several discussions 
in council, he said to them, c ‘ 1 see, gentlemen, that you are deter- 
mined to stay in Scotland and defend your country ; but I am also 
resolved to try my fate in England, even if I should go alone.” 
He went, but of course, not alone ; and his success was for some 
time tolerably satisfactory to his adherents* Carlisle (Fig. 2257) 
was besieged, and surrendered to the Duke of Perth. And then 
Charles boldly resolved to march direct for London. At Man- 
chester he was joined by two or three hundred mail under the 
command of Colonel Townley. There, too, as well as at Preston, 
the bells rang out a cheering welcome. Still there were no symp* 
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toms of a general rising in his favour. Hjs wellwishers seemed 
deterred, by the frigbtftil danger they would incur, from aiding bin., 
until he had given decided earnest of his permanent suocem. It 
was clear that the issue was ftst approaching. Three sevevml armies, 
moving in as many different directions, were preparing to stop the 
way to the metropolis, and drive back the bold invader* On the 
4th of. December the entire rebel army was encamped at Derby 
(the house in which the Pretender lodged (Fig. 2258) is,, we believe, 
still standing at the bottom of Full Street), and their antagonists 
were not far off. The Duke of Cumberland, the English, king’s 
son, was at the head of on army who held possession of Lich- 
field, Coventry, and Stafford. And now the courage and deter- 
mination of the rebels began to melt away* First they thought 
they would endeavour to avoid the Duke, and still push on towards 
London ; then that they would retreat. The Young Pretender, 
though much dissatisfied at this course, was induced to adopt it on 
the advice of the brave and able Lord George Murray, who desired 
to form a junction with another army that was advancing from 
Scotland to their aid. So they returned to Scotland, and the junc- 
tion was completed. The rebels then numbered nine thousand men. 
Stirling was attacked, but the castle held out, although the town was 
occupied. And now once more the forces of King George and of Us 
rival confronted each other at Falkirk (Fig. 2259), and the former 
were completely routed. Thus two royal armies had been beaten in 
the field. The matter began indeed to look serious* King George 
trembled for his crown. But his cause was in potent hands — those 
of his son, the Duke of Cumberland, who was now also in 
Scotland, following with a kind of dogged determination and con- 
fidence, that looked ominous, the steps of the rebel force. And so 
again they avoided him, by suddenly raising the siege of Stirling, 
and retreating towards Inverness. Here a bold attempt was made 
upon the person of the chief causer of the. war. Lord Loudon, who 
was at Inverness, hearing that the Prince had only five or six 
hundred men with him, set out one evening in the dark to surprise 
him. Charles lodged that night at the seat of the laird of Mackin- 
tosh. Lady Mackintosh in some way or other (it is supposed by 
means of letters from her mother) heard of this attempt, and pre- 
pared to resist it. Saying not a word to the Prince, she ordered 
five or six men well armed, and who were under the guidance of 
,a smith, to watch the road from Inverness. As the troops of Lord 
Loudon came stealthily and rapidly along, the little band fired upon 
them, and began to call upon all the Macdonalds and Camerons 
who were lying concealed — as the royalists, at least, believed— in 
order to surprise them whilst they sought to surprise the Pretender. 
They thought themselves, in short, out-manoeuvred — and they were 
so, but only because they so thought. They hurried back instantly, 
and the lady’s stratagem was completely successful. Yet, ever 
behind them moved on that dreaded Duke, his portentous shadow 
“ thrown before,” dimming the sunshine of every success. Inver- 
ness was taken; but to what end? — the Duke, they heard, was 
marching there too. So they left it, and went on towards Nairn. 
And there they would stop— and confront him. But when, follow- 
ing them there, the royalists entered Nairn at one end, they found 
the rebels quitting at the other. 

However, on the 15th of April, 1746, the whole rebel army was 
drawn out in order of battle upon Drummossic Moor (Fig. 2260), 
about a mile and a half from Culloden House. And while the men 
were refreshing themselves for the combat that they now knew was 
imminent, Charles and his council determined upon a night attack. 
The Duke’s army lay then at Nairn. At eight o’clock in the even- 
ing the Highlanders set forth, but were so hindered on their way 
by the darkness, that at two in the morning they were still three 
miles from Nairn. A drum was now heard. The Duke of Cum- 
berland had obtained intelligence of their approach, and was 
prepared. Weary, and out of spirits, the rebels returned to Cub 
loden, and lay € down to sleep. It was but for a short time. Once 
more the Duke pursued— at eight o’clock his forces were actually in 
sight— by one, they were upon the Highlanders, opening a cannonade. 
The Duke’s previous experience of their particular objection to meet 
him had led him to the conclusion that they would not now fight. 
But he was to be undeceived in that matter. When Jiig ordnance 
began to play upon them with the most murderous effect, *' they 
came,” says one of the English officers, “ running forward in . their 
furious wild way on our right, where his Royal Highness had placed 
himself to receive them, imagining the greatest push would be there. 
They came down three several times within a hundred yards of our 
men, firing their pistols and brandishing their swords; but our 
soldiers appeared as if they took little notice of their bravadoes.” 
A similar feeling induoed the dan Mac Intosh to start forth from the 
centre of the rebe 1 army, and endeavour to bring the contest to as 
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luminary a conclusion a* possible. What followed has been so 
vividly described in Chambers's * History of the Rebellion,’ that we 
avail ourselves of the passage : — “ A Lowland gentleman, who was 
in the line, and who survived till a late period, used always, in 
relating the events of Culloden, to comment with a feeling of 
something like awe upon the terrific and more than natural expres- 
sion of rage which glowed in every face and gleamed in every eye 
as he surveyed the extended line at this moment. Notwithstanding 
that the three files of the front line of English poured forth their 
incessant fire of musketry — notwithstanding that the cannon, now 
loaded with grape-shot, swept the field as with a hail-storm — not- 
withstanding the flank fire of Wolfe’s regiment, onward, onward, 
went the headlong Highlanders, flinging themselves into, rather than 
rushing upon the lines of the enemy, which indeed they did not 
see for smoke, until involved among their weapons. It was a 
moment of dreadful agonizing suspense, but only a moment, for the 
whirlwind does not sweep the forest with greater rapidity than the 
Highlanders cleared the line. They swept through and over that 
frail barrier almost as easily and instantaneously as the bounding 
cavalcade brushes through the morning labours of the gossamer 
which stretch across its path ; not, however, with the same uncon- 
sciousness of the events. Almost every man in their front rank, 
chief and gentleman, fell before the deadly weapons they had 
braved ; and although the enemy gave way, it was not till every 
bayonet was bent and bloody with the strife. When the first line 
had been completely swept aside, the assailants continued their im- 
petuous advance till they came rear the second, when being almost 
annihilated by a profuse and well-directed fire, the shattered 
remains of what had been but an hour before a numerous and con- 
fident force, at last submitted to destiny, by giving way and flying. 
Still a few rushed on, resolved rather to die than to forfeit their 
well-acquired and dearly-estimated honour. They rushed on, but 
not a man ever came in contact with the enemy. The last survivor 
perished as he reached the points of the bayonets." 

It appears that there was a particular reason why the Highlanders 
suffered so greatly in the beginning of this attack, notwithstanding 
their success in breaking the line. A new mode of managing the 
bayonet was adopted. Previously the bayonet-man attacked the 
adversary who stood direct before him, but now he was trained to. 
single out the one who stood' opposite to liis next neighliour on the 
right hand. The consequence was, that his body was in a manner 
defended on the left by the target of the Highlander in front, whilst 
he found the right of the Highlander, whom he thus obliquely at- 
tacked, quite exposed to his thrust. “This manner," it is said, 
“ made an essential difference ; staggered the enemy, who were not 
prepared to alter their way of fighting, and destroyed them in a man- 
ner rather to be conceived than told. This sanguinary commence- 
ment of the battle proved also in effect its conclusion. It is true 
that other clans partially imitated the example of the Mac Intnsh 
clan, but soon stopped short, and fled : and all else that day were 
but flight and pursuit, the cries of the dying, and the exulting shouts 
of the victors — the suffering and horror, carnage and butchery. 
Prince Charles advanced with the intention to endeavour to rally 
the Highlanders, but Sir Thomas Sheridan not only strenuously 
opposed this desire, but led the Prince's horse by the bridle away 
from the field. On the other hand, a less favourable view has been 
given of his conduct. It is said that this hesitation occurred at a 
time when hesitation was disgraceful as well as ruinous. Some of 
the Highland regiments yet kept their ground, when Lord Elcho rode 
up to Prince Charles, and earnestly exhorted him to make one final 
attempt to rally his troops, and, at least, to die like one worthy of a 
crown. But Charles hesitated, and Lord Elcho, seeing that then 
indeed all was lost, turned away with execrations, swearing lie would 
*never again see his face. Nor did lie. The loss of the Highlanders 
on that day amounted altogether to nearly two thousand five hundred 
men, two-thirds of whom had been put to death after the battle. It 
was the savage cruelty of this pursuit, and the still worse proceed- 
ings that followed, that caused the Duke to receive a name that even 
in his own day made his “ glory ’’ but a mockery, and which pro- 
mises to stick to his memory as long as that memory itself shall 
exist. “The King," says Horace Walpole, “ is much inclined to 
some mercy, but the Duke, who has not so much of Caesar after a 
victory as in gaining it, is for the utmost severity. It was lately pro- 
posed in the city to present him with the freedom of some company ; 
one of the aldermen said aloud, then let it be the Butchers'” A 
word, however, as to the British “ Ctesar ” during “ the victory.” 
The noble and witty letter-writer appears to* have forgot that Cesar 
did not gain his reputation by fighting and winning battles in which 
his forces, as compared with the enemy’s, numbered two to one ; yet 
that was but the proportion of the royalist and the rebel forces at 
You II. 


Culloden. Among the host of popular ballads that sprung into 
existence, in record of the chief incidents of this rebellion, and of 
the feelings excited during its progress, there are few more pathetic 
than the one containing the lines — 

Druramostfie Muir, Drnmmossie day. 

A waefu' day it was to mo ! 

For tho.ro I lost my father dear. 

My father dear, and brethren three. 

And thus unsuccessfully ended the last of the organized schemes 
for the restoration of the expelled Stuart line. The solemn decision 
of the people of England upon their unworthiness for the position 
to which they had been called was confirmed now and for ever. 
And, like a hunted deer, the miserable Prince Charles found him- 
self flying hither and thither, with hardly a moment’s rest for 
body or mind, harassed and tortured by fatigues and misery that one 
might say were beyond endurance, but that they were endured by 
this young representative of a long line of kings. It is at this period, 
in truth, that the most painfully-interesting part of his career com- 
mences. It is his sufferings and his romantic adventures, and the 
sacrifices that were made for him by his adherents, during the few 
months that elapsed between the battle of Culloden and his escape 
from the country, that have made the subject so full of attraction, 
and which have rendered his name a fond recollection, even to this 
hour, in the districts where he found shelter. 

The Prince’s first movement after the battle was a flight to the 
castle of the man who had deceived alike him and the English 
government — a man so old that he had long had, as it were, one 
step in the grave, and yet who knew no better mode of spending the 
last few years, days, or hours that might elapse before the other must 
follow, than plotting, and juggling, and breaking faith with every 
one who trusted him. To the castle of the old, wily, and powerful 
Fraser of Lovat (Fig. 2262), Charles Stuart now for the first and 
last time took his way. Sir Walter Scott thus describes the meeting, 
on the authority of an eye-witness : — “ A lady, who, when a girl, was 
residing in Lord Lo vat’s family, described to us the unexpected ap- 
pearance of Prince Charles and liis flying attendants at Castle Dounie. 
The wild desolate vale, on which she was gazing 'with indolent com- 
posure, was at once so suddenly filled with horsemen riding furiot^lv 
towards the castle, that, impressed with the belief that they were 
fairies, who, according to Highland tradition, are visible to men 
only from one twinkle of the eyelid to another, she strove to refrain 
from the vibration, which she believed would occasion the strange 
and magnificent apparition to become invisible. To Lord Lovat it 
brought a certainty more dreadful than the presence of fairies or 
than even of demons. The towers on which he had depended had 
fallen to crush him, and he only met the Chevalier to exchange mu- 
tual condohuices." Lovat and the other chieftains aerreed to keep 
their clans together, and abide if necessary a mountain warfare until 
they might exact honourable or merciful conditions. And had the 
Prince seconded their efforts, no doubt they would have succeeded. 
The English govern men t had too much reason to lie alarmed at any 
show of resistance, not to lie willing to agree to reasonable condi- 
tions for getting rid of it, if they could not of themselves, and by 
force at once put it down. But the prince most probably thought to 
himself, that whilst they might gain or save everything personally 
important to them as 1 life, property, or rank, by such a course, lie 
oould only still further endanger his own life by staving; and he 
possibly even thought that there might be such a thing as the 
servants making favourable terms by the sacrifice of the master. 
Lord Jxivat’s character was enough to generate such suspicions. 
So he determined to trust only to himself, and get away in secret as 
fast as possible to Franco. For a time he concealed himself in the 
islands of North and South Uist, dwelling in the huts of the fisher- 
men or wherever he could find shelter, and supported by the bounty 
of the islauders. But the hunters were upon his track. General 
Campbell searched the islands of Barra and oi’South Uist : and Loug 
Island, where also Charles hid himself, wax surrounded by ships of 
war. Strange to say, at one period, while he was tossing about in 
the rohgh waters surrounding these islands, he saw and might have 
reached with ease two Frem;h frigates, which would at once have 
borne him off in safety ; but they were mistaken for English vessels, 
and so helped only to increase the unfortunate fugitive's alarms. 
How he managed to escape the hot pursuit that wus made for him 
through the island* is w onderful. Ever moving about as the hunters 
moved, it is only to be aeeonntcd for by the circumstance that nearly 
all the residents must have been in the secret, and have proved them- 
selves worthy of the confidence reposed. Still the reward was 
80,000/. ! — the position terrible. It was idle to suppose that the 
capture could be much longer prevented if the Frince stayed within 
so limited and so strongly guarded a space. Yet how could he move 
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from it P A woman gave him the answer, who had determined to 
risk everything to save him. This was Flora Macdonald (Fig. 
2263), the daughter of Macdonald of Melton, in the island of South 
Uist. She was introduced to Charles, and undertook to convey him 
to Skye, habited in female apparel, as her maid. She procured a 
jmssport accordingly for herself and Betty Burke — not a soul being 
ullowed to leave the island without this authority. One circumstance 
was favourable to her views; her stepfather, Hugh Macdonald, who 
secretly sympathised with the misfortunes of the Young Pretender, 
was one among the commanders who pursued him. It was he who 
granted this passport. Another danger — that of scandal — the gal- 
lant-iuinded maiden put aside without a thought or a fear, after the 
first moments of hesitation and scruple. Her own man-servant was 
to be with her. As a striking feature of the actors, and the highly- 
wrought state of feeling that prevailed among them, it may be men- 
tioned that Charles's only follower, O’Neil, offered to marry her in 
order to allay her scruples ; but she declined the offer, while fully 
appreciating the delicacy, und chivalry of feeling in which it had 
originated. 

At length, with the assistance of Lady Clanronald, Flora com- 
pleted her preparations, and the two ladies, with the servant of the 
latter, Mackechan, went to seek him. lie was found in a wretched 
hut by the sea-side, roasting a sheep's liver for his dinner ; and when he 
saw tears starting from the eyes of those who beheld his occupation, 
he remarked gaily, and with true wisdom, that it might be well for 
other royal personages to go through the ordeal that he was endur- 
ing. The next morning witnessed the transformation of the Prince 
into Betty Burke. But the party were not able to embark till 
night, as wherry after wherry with armed soldiers were seen to pass 
the spot. Their destination was the island of Skye. And what a 
memorable night was that in which they then trusted themselves to 
the waters that washed the Hebrides ! Except the Prince himself, 
all were in wretched spirits, worn out by fatigue, privation, and 
fear. The night was rainy. But Flora, notwithstanding, fell 
asleep, while Charles, who had begun to sing to cheer them, now 
continued singing in the hope of prolonging her slumbers. When 
the sail had to be rc-odjusted, he guarded her with his hands during 
the operation. She found him thus employed, with his hand 
stretched over her, when she awoke : what a subject for a picture ! 
At daybreak they knew not where they were, being out of sight of 
land. But at last they perceived looming through the distance the 
great headland of Skye, and made all haste to land at a point called 
Waternisli. To their horror they suddenly found themselves almost 
in the very middle of their enemies — there was a party of militia 
on the shore, a boat at the water-side. Happily the tide was out, 
the beach long and rough, and the boat had no oars. The militia 
shouted to them to land, an invitation that was of course declined ; 
and then they were fired upon. The Prince bade the boatmen not 
“ mind the villains and when they retuurked that their apprehen- 
sions were only for him, said, “ Oh, no fear of mo !” Eventually 
he stretched himself at the bottom of the boat, but it was only 
liecau.se Flora refused to do so until lie himself did the same. No 
qne was hit ; and they were soon out of danger from the soldiers' 
fire. 

Flora had intended to lodge her • charge in the house of Sir 
Alexander Macdonald, who was himself at that*very time in attend- 
ance on the Duke of Cumberland, and therefore from home ; but • 
whose wife. Lady Margaret, was a Jacobite in heart, and prepared, 
as far as her presence and wishes were concerned, to aid the Prince’s 
escape. But several of the King's soldiers were at that very time 
in her house, and Flora had the courage and presence of mind to 
meet the commanding officer, Lieuteiiunt Macleod, in Lady Mar- 
garet's drawing-room, and answer all his questions, us to where she 
had come from, where she was going, and so forth. Lady Margaret 
was naturally alarmed to hear of the arrival of the Prince at such a 
time ; but it was speedily arranged that he should be conducted to 
the house of a gentleman named Kingsburgh, who was also present, 
and a sound Jacobite; while Flora, to make all safe, waited behind 
for a time, keeping the officer in conversation. Kingsburgfh, it 
should seem, went reluctantly to meet* the fugitive, who accosting 
him told him that his life was now in his, Kingsburgh's, hands to 
dispose of ; that he was in the utmost distress, having had no meat 
or sleep for two days and two nights — sitting an a rock, beat upon 
by the rains, and when they ceased ate up by flies ; he coqjured 
him to show compassion but for one night, and he should be gone. 
This moving speech, and the visible distress prevailed, for he was 
meagre, ill-coloured, and overrun with the scab." 

Among the party who accompanied Flora when she rode off after 
Charles and Kingsburgh, were two servants, who knew nothing of 
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the weighty business that was being transacted, and whom Flora 
desired to get rid of before again entering into personal communi- 
cation with the Prince. One of these servants, as they passed the 
two pedestrians on the road, was struck by Betty’s unfeminine 
movements, and said to Flora, “ See, what long strides the jade 
takes ! I dare say she’s an Irishwoman, or else a man in womans 
clothes." Flora said, no doubt she was an Irishwoman, and so 
stopped that very alarming conversation. When these servants, 
with their mistress (who was in the secret), had departed, and Flora 
had joined the pair, they were troubled to find the people quitting 
church, and coming along the road, as they advanced. For Betty 
was still the observed of all observers. And as everybody knew 
Kingsburgh, why they could talk with and question him freely. We 
may judge of his annoyance and difficulty. But at last he got rid 
of them by a happy thought. “ Oh, sirs, 9 ’ said he, “ cannot you 
let alone talking of your worldly affairs on the Sabbath, and have 
patience till another day ?’’ 

As Lady Kingsburgh (so the laird’s wife was called) that night 
after supper discoursed over with Flora all the moving adventures 
that she had experienced, she asked what she had done with the 
boatmen who brought them to Skye. Flora said she had sent them 
back to South Uist. It was immediately pointed out to her that 
they might fall into the English officer’s hands, and divulge the all- 
important news of his movements. Flora in consequence determined 
to change the female garb that veiy night. It was a wise determi- 
nation; — and offered the only chance of redeeming the oversight 
that had been made. Within a week after Charles hail landed at 
Skye, he was followed by Captain Ferguson, who was in possession 
of every particular as to his disguise and companions ; the boatmen 
having been seized and compelled to speak. With keen sagacity 
he now followed his footsteps. He learned that Flora had been at 
Lady Margaret’s, but no tall female servant. He learned that she 
had also been at Kingsburgh, and that there the tall female had 
been seen among Flora’s attendants. Kingsburgh professed to have 
taken no notice of these attendants. But Captain Ferguson dis- 
covered that she, or he, had been placed in the best bed, so Kings- 
burgh was inarched off to a prison, and which he did not leave for 
a twelvemonth. Flora herself was soon also in custody. And still 
growing nearer and nearer to the fugitive. Captain Ferguson and 
his associates were shortly able to hem him completely in, within a 
very limited circle of posts — ignorant of liis precise position, but 
feeling sure, for the first time, that he was within tlieir grasp. He 
had then too reached the mainland. These military posts were so 
close to each other, that Charles had to creep up the channel of a 
brook in order to avoid two of them. He was accompanied now by 
Macdonuld of Gleimladale, and after fresh difficulties and adven- 
tures, succeeded in reaching with him the hill of Corado, situated 
between Kintail and Glenmoriston. Here, in a wretched cave, 
suited to their und his fallen and desperate fortunes, Charles found 
a few of his most faithful followers, who knew him notwithstanding 
his strange aspect and appearance, and fell on their knees before 
him. 

The poet Home thus describes Charles’s dress at this time; — 

He had a coat of coarse dark-coloured cloth, and a wretched 
yellow wig, with a bonnet on his head. His brogues were tied with 
thongs so worn that they would hardly keep on his feet. His shirt 
was saffron, and he hod not another." Here Charles stayed between 
five and six weeks, supported by the same means as his companions, 
who “ lifted ” whatever they wanted from wherever they could obtain 
it. He then moved along over the tops of the mountains, in a stormy 
night, to*another hut, and from thence to a “ Cage "that one of his 
devoted followers, Clunie, had fitted up for the shelter of himself and 
a wounded friend arid fellow-chieftain, Lochiel. The maker of the 
Cage was also its describer, and it must have been, as he says, “ a 
great curiosity."* It appears it was situated on the face of a very 
rough, high, aud rocky mountain, called Letternilichk, still a 
part of Benalder, full of great, stones and crevices, and some 
scattered wood interspersed. “ The habitation called the Cage, in 
the face of that mountain, was within a small thick bush of wood. 
There were first some rows of trees laid down, In order to level a floor 
for the habitation ; and, as the place was steep, this raised the lower 
side c to an equal height with the other; and these trees, in the way 
of joints and planks, were levelled with earth and gravel. There 
were between the trees growing naturally on their own roots, some 
stakes fixed in the earth, which with the trees were interwove with 
ropes made of heath and birch twigs, up to the top of the Cage, it 
being of a round, or rather oval shape; and the whole thatehed 
and covered with fog [moss]. This whole fabric hung, as it 
were, by a large tree, which reclined from the one end, all along 
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the roof, to the other, and which gave it the name of the Cage. 
And by chance there happened to be two stones at a small distance 
from one another in the side next the precipice, resembling the 
pillars of a chimney, where the fire was placed. The smoke had 
its vent oat here all along the face of the rock, which was so much 
of the same colour that one could discover no difference in the 
clearest day* The cage was no larger than to contain six or seven 
persons ; four of whom were frequently employed playing at cards, 
one idle looking on, one baking, and another firing bread and cook- 
ing.” Ample provisions were laid in before the Prince arrived. 

M There was plenty of mutton, an anker of whiskey containing 
twenty Scotch pints, some good beef sausages made the year before, 
with plenty of butter and cheese, besides a large well-cured bacon 
ham.” Upon the entry of Charles into the Cage, he u took a 
hearty dram, which he sometimes called for thereafter to drink the 
health of his friends. When some minced collops were dressed 
with butter in a large saucepan which Lochiel and Clunie carried 
always about with them, being the only fire-vessel they had, his 
Royal Highness ate heartily, and said, with a very cheerful counte- 
nance, 1 Now, gentlemen, I live like a prince.’ ” However, he was 
now near his long and terrible journey’s end. He left the Cage on 
hearing that two French frigates were waiting for him, and, 
travelling only by night, reached Lochnanuagh, and re-embarked 
for France at the very spot where he had landed from that country 
in order to achieve the conquest of Great Britain. 

And what became of poor Flora p As might have been expected, 
she was the theme of universal admiration. It is even said that the 
King’s own son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, and father of George 
III., did not hesitate to express his sympathy with the popular 
views of her conduct. His consort having condemned Flora, the 
Prince replied, “ Let me not hear you speak. thus again, Madam. 
If you had been in the same circumstances, I hope in God you 
would have acted as she did.” As Flora was on her way towards 
Leith, she found on board the same vessel, and also in captivity. 
Captain O’Neil, who had before offered to marry her, and who had 
first advised her to embark in the enterprise that had ended so 
successfully as regards the Prince. She went up to him, and 
slapping his cheek gently and playfully, said, “ To that black face 
do I owe all my misfortunes.” Never, perhaps, did monarch hold 
a more popular levee than Flora Macdonald, when, having anchored 
ut Leith, the public were allowed to come on board to see her. The 
clergyman of Leith was among the visitors, and has left us a record 
of his impressions of her conduct and appearance. He says, 
“ Although she was easy and cheerful, yet she had a certain mixture 
of gravity in all her behaviour, which became her situation exceed- 
ingly well, and set her off to great advantage. She is of a low 
stature, of a fair complexion, and well enough shaped. One would 
not discern by her conversation that she had spent all her former 
days in the Highlands; for she talks English (or rather Scots) 
easily, and not at all through the Earse tone. She has a sweet voice, 
and Bings well ; and no lady, Edinburgh bred, can acquit herSelf 
better at the tea-table than what she did when in Leitli-roads.” 
She was subsequently taken to London, and confined for a short 
time in the house of a private family ; but when the Act of 
indemnity passed, July, 1747, Bhe was ] set at large. She subse- 
quently married the son of Kingsburgh, her partner in loyalty and 
danger, and, after a long and adventurous life, died at Skye in 
1790. 

Lamentable was the fete of hosts of other adherents of the young 
Pretender. The executioner went to work with frightful assiduity 
and remorselessness Among the most pitied of the victims were 
the Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino ; among the least pitied was 
the old Lord Lovat, caught like a mt in a trap, where his cunning 
might no longer avail him. Even the Tower, he thought and said, 
would not have been able to hold him, if he hod been a little 
younger man. And when it was replied- that nftch younger men 
had been kept there, he replied, “ Yes, but they were inexpe- 
rienced ; they had not broken so many jails as I have. On his 
trial he laughed and jested, even whilst the sentence was being 
pronounced. The day before execution Hogarth took his portrait 
(Fig. 2262). The old man was in the best possible spirits. He 
said he would die as a Christian, and as a Highland chief should 
do — not in his bed . Oxt the scaffbld he sat down and talkecLwith 
great composure to the people, quoting Horace in the course of his 
remirks. Walpole, who said he “ had been living at old Lovat’s 
trial,” was of course not absent from the execution. He thus 
describes the behaviour of Lovat : — “ #e died extremely well, 
without passion, affectation, buffoonery, or timidity ; his behaviour 
being natural and intrepid.” He had said that he would be hanged, 
for that if beheaded he should be struck upon the shoulders ; but 


the executioner was skilful, and performed his horrible office so 
expertly that the one blow sufficed. 

Of all those who fell at the battle of Prestonpans the most re- 
gretted was Colonel Gardiner, a man as much esteemed by his 
superiors for his military skill and courage, as by a large body of 
those persons who have generally little sympathy with the class 
to which he belonged, for his character and conduct as a man. 
His life, indeed, formed a kind of new era in what may be called 
the English soldier’s domestic history. Before Colonel Gar- 
diner’s time the state of morality among militaiy men was very low 
indeed ; and as to religion — it consisted in a hurried prayer now and 
then, when danger threatened, but hod no practical effect in exalting 
the feelings, or principles, or business of daily life. Gardiner did not 
differ from his brethren up to a certain period of his career. He 
was dissolute and reckless ; nor did what he afterwards esteemed 
his first warning— a remarkable wound in his neck, received at the 
battle of Ramilies — work any change in his conduct. But in July, 
1719, when he hod retired to his chamber for the night, he took iip 
for an hour’s diversion, a book in which his profession was spiritual- 
ized. Suddenly “ he thought he saw an unusual blaze of light fall 
on the book while he was reading, which he at first imagined might 
happen by some accident in the candle. But lifting up his eyes, he 
apprehended to his extreme amazement, that there was before him, 
as it were suspended in the air, a visible representation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ upon the cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory ; 
and was impressed os if a voice, or something equivalent to a voice, 
had come to him to this effect (for he was not confident as to the 
very words), ‘ Oh, sinner ! did I suffer this for thee, and are these 
the returns ?’ ” The Colonels excellent biographer, Dr. Doddridge, 
remarks on the possibility of his having fallen asleep and dreamt 
this vision ; whilst it has been supposed by other writers that the 
mind liud been in a j>eculiarly susceptible and imaginative state ; to 
which also a fall that the Colonel had experienced a little time 
before might have contributed, by slightly injuring the brain. 
Colonel Gardiner, however, was perfectly satisfied that, he had ex- 
perienced a “a supernatural soliciting,” and he obeyed the call. 
Thenceforward he became a man of the most exemplary piety. 

As illustrating at once the effect of this conversion, which made 
a gr<*at hoise throughout the country, and the state of the military 
profession at the time, we may here give an interesting anecdote. 
The Colonel had invited the commanding officer of the troops^ then 
at Edinburgh, to dine with him at his house at Bankton. Knowing 
— too well- -the habits of the guests lie had to entertain, and at the 
| same time determined not to compromise his own sense of what was 
right, he addressed them, when they were all assembled, with an air 
| of mingled respect and firmness, saying that lie had the honour to 
| be a justice of the pcuce in that county — and therefore sworn to put 
| the laws in execution, and among the rest those against swearing, 
lie entreated them, accordingly, to be on their guard, and hoped 
that if any oath or curse did escape them, they would consider his 
animadversions as a necessary part of the duties of his office, and as 
implying no want of deference to them. The commanding officer 
received this address in the proper spirit ; and said he would himself 
pay the penalty if he offended, lie even undertook the office of 
watching for violators of the law duriug the Colonel’s temporary 
absences from the room, and was, no doubt, not a little amused by 
' the opportunity he found of fining one of the persons present on such 
an occasion. 

That the Colonel’s religious views did not prevent him from being 
an excellent soldier was strikingly proved at the battle, in which, as 
we have seen, he lost his life. His behaviour, indeed, stands out in 
marked contrast to the behaviour of the English officers generally, 
and especially of their commander, who lias been immortalized in no 
pleasant fashion by the author of the well-known ballad— 

Hoy, Johnny Cope, nro yo wanking yet? 

The Colonel, it appears, was wounded in the very beginning of the 
combat, by a bullet in the left breast, which made him give a sudden 
spring in the saddle. His servant wished him to retreat, but he 
said it was only a ffesli wound, and fought on. Presently he 
received a second shot, which lodged in the right thigh. When 
his regiment fled, Gardiner, with characteristic courage and pre- 
sence of mind, seeing a party of foot fighting near him, without 
any officer to guide them, close by the park wall of his own happy 
home, he said, *• These brave fellows will be cut to pieces for want 
of a commander and riding up to them, exclaimed, “ Fire on, my 
lads, and fear nothing !” t that moment, a Highlander armed 
with a scythe fastened to a long pole, struck at him, and his swor 1 
was seen to fall from his baud. He was then dragged from i i 
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hone, and ■ had scarcely touched the ground before another High- 
under struck him on the back of his head. The dying mas’s last 
act was to wave his hat as a signal to a faithful servant that he 
should fly. The man did so, but returned disguised two hours after 
the engagement, and found the Colonel still breathing ; but he died 
the same morning In the house of the minister at Tmnent. 

Our engraving (Fig. 2256) exhibits the house in which he was 
born, which is situated in a sequestered spot between Blackness 
Castle and Borrowstoness, in Linlithgowshire, and commands a 
delightful view of the Frith of Forth. 


Wo shall not, of course, plunge into the almost unfathomable 
sea of European politics during the reigns of the first apd second 
Georges } but content ourselves with the mention of two or three 
of the particular incidents that have obtained so wide a reputation 
as to be still popularly remembered, when the circumstances and 
motives in which they originated arc forgotten, or at least, have 
ceased to command any general interest. Thus few’ now-a-days 
care to know about the war with Spain in 1739 ; but there arc few 
who do not still warm with enthusiasm as they read of the skill 
and courage with which Admiral Vernon reduced Portobello (Fig. 
2248), in the Isthmus of Darien, in the course of that war. The 
battle of Dettingen (Fig. 2249), fought in 1743, by our own king in 
person, and with great bravery, is a pertinent matter still to us. 
And lastly, though no doubt it was a great source of satisfaction to 
Englishmen in tho eighteenth century that the French had been 
driven back to the Rhine, we in the nineteenth should listen to the 
statement of the facts with lack-lustre eyes, but that we hear of ’the 
mode in which the feat was accomplished, namely, by the great 
battle of Mi mien (Fig. 2264), fought in 1759, when English gal- 
lantry was, if possible, more than usually conspicuous. 

There is, however, another class of foreign operations that affect 
us very differently. The events, we have named, and a host of 
others like them, have left no permanent record behind them that 
can satisfactorily explain their utility. They look like so many 
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tremendous evidences of a belief on the part of the most civilised 
nations of the earth, that it is a part of the economy of Nature that 
they should light with one another, and therefore that they have 
sought for causes for warfare, rather than merely fought when the 
causes of themselves came. It seems, therefore, an approach to 
common sense to become selfish under such circumstances, and fight 
for territories, instead of “ balance of power,” or “ glory and so 
obtain results that posterity shall at least sue, and understand. Tho 
reign of George II. was to be for ever remembered in connection 
with such efforts and successes. Wolfe won Canada at the cost of 
his own life, by winning the battle of Quebec ; Clive in effect won 
the East Indies by overpowering the native combatants, and driving 
out the French from almost every one of their possessions in that 
most real of El Dorados. Of the ministers who, during the two 
reigns in question, guided tho public affitirs, two only need be men- 
tioned. One is. Sir Robert Walpole, a man of greater ability even 
than contemporaries give him credit for, able as be was acknow- 
ledged to be, and all-powerful as he evidently was, but whose namo 
has also become synonymous with all the arts of political corruption. 
The other is that of a younger man, who began to rise as Walpole 
began to fall, and who, when rebuked by the brother of Walpole 
for his presumption, is reported by Jotiuson to have said, ‘‘.The 
atrocious crime of being a young man, which tbo honourable gen- 
tleman has with such spirit and decency charged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but content myself with wish- 
ing that I may be one of those whose follies may cease with their 
youth, and not of that number who are ignorant in spite of ex- 
perience.” The acclamations of a crowded House of Commons 
(Fig. 2266) no doubt carried home to the quarter at which they 
were levelled the severe but polished sarcasms of this remarkable 
speech, fiv the speaker was then rapidly becoming popular. It 
was the elder Pitt who thus spiritedly defended himself. His 
character and influence, however, belong not to ‘ Old England.’ 
It is in connection with the reign of George III., and with events 
of which the excitement and party feeling have hardly yet entirely 
subsided, that bis name became illustrious. 
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CHAPTER II.— POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 





IIE last of the colleges tliat can be 
properly said to belong to 4 Old 
England ’ — we refer to Worcester 
College, Oxford — was founded in 
the year 1714; we may, therefore, 
in connection with the present pe- 
riod, glance at the general subject 
of Education, as viewed in associa- 
tion with the two principal Eng- 
lish universities, and with some of 
the more important of tiie public 
schools that yet exist in our great 
towns. 

If in one of those magic freaks of which eastern talcs are so full, 
a person who had never seen Oxford or Cambridge, nor paid much 
attention to aught he might have read about them, were set down 
just outside one of these cities, say, for instance, Oxford, and on the 
Abingdon road (Fig. 2271), and were conducted from thence into its 
streets and among its population, lie would be apt to think he had 
been transported to some foreign country ; so unlike in various 
respects would seem the aspect of the place as compared with the 
aspect of other English towns. The ladies, it is true, dress there 
much as elsewhere ; but the gentlemen— some in black togas and 
ldack square caps— others with tlieir robes displaying rich roil silk 
linings, and wearing lace and embroidery, and yet others who move 
resplendently about beneath quantities of gold lace and gold thread 
— wliat are these who wear the most picturesque of dresses witli so 
picturesque and gallant an air ? 

Turning from these, who form so large a part of the entire popu- 
lation of the place, the place itself presents new cause for wonder 
and admiration. Never surely before were so many magnificent 
edifices congregated in so limited a space. Private buildings and 
public ones have here reversed their usual numerical proportion. 
Here, if anywhere, may one speak with propriety of a city of pa- 
laces. And then the gardens— -those paradises of peaceful delight 
— which seem as though each must join at some corner or other the 
one nearest to it, and so the whole extend all over Oxford. Truly, 
it is a thing worth remembering, the first sight of the students and 
the streets of this famous University. 

We will imagine ourselves for the moment in the position of one 
who walks through the city with an intelligent Freshman, explain- 
ing as he goes whatever object arrests the eye, or that suggests itself as 
matter of inquiry to the thoughts of the new coiner, who is, of course, 
as usual, full of the novelty of the place and his own tuiure in con- 
nection with it. The first things that surprise him are the bridges. 
Whether he comes from the soittli, east, or west, the entrance into 
the town is still by bridges. Witli something like poetical emotion 
he looks down from the western one, should his route lie that way, 
for it spans the waters of the classical Isis — the stock figure for 
prize poems innumerable. Or should he come from the south, he 
pauses at Folly Bridge to look at the spot where was Friar Bacon's 
study, and haply wonders whether Nature is herd 1 dealing — by ibis 
odd conjunction of names — in one of those little bits of practice'll 
satire of which she often seems to be fond. Or if, lastly, lie conic 
• with the great stream tliat pours in eastwards, chiefly from London, 
the street view that there presents itself may fix him spell-bound 
with admiration. It has been said that this High-street is one of 
the finest in Europe ; and without having gone all over Europe to 
obtain materials for the comparison, one can feel tolerably ^ire it 
must be so. But what, he asks, is this building here by the bridge, 
that we have just passed ? What a curious old pile it is, and what 
a beautiful pinnacled tower ! 

That is Magdalene College (Fig. 22Qp), founded by William of 
Wayneflete, and the tower is said to have been designed by Wolsey ; 
but the story appears to rest on no better foundation than the fact 
tliat Wolsey was a bursar of the college at the tune. And he is 
Vol. II. 


but one of the many eminent men who have issued forth from its 
walls into the active business of the world, including Bishop Wil- 
kins, the poet Daniel, Sir Harry Vane, Sir Julius Caesar, Lord 
Clarendon, Sir Matthew Ilale, and others. A noticeable feature of 
Magdalene College is the custom, that it is bound to observe by 
statute, of playing the entertainer whenever Royalty visits Oxford. 

And that modern and magnificent pile of building in the Grecian 
style, with the queenly statue in front? 

That is Queens College, founded by the confessor of good Queen 
Philippa, and was so called probably in order to commemorate his 
admiration and affection for that admirable woman. Not only she 
herself, but other queens since that time, have delighted to honour 
the establishment ; so that it peculiarly deserves the name it bean. 
Queen Charlotte owes the especial respect paid to her in the erection 
of the statue over the gateway to a gift of 1000J. towards the build- 
ing of the quadrangle. The victor of Agincourt w as here educated, 
and there was in a room over the gateway a very ancient portrait 
of him in glass. The engraving (Fig. 2276) represents the ancient 
College, over whose gateway Ilenry V. is said to have lodged when a 
student. Barnard Gilpin and the poet Collins were also members of 
Queen’s. But now turn your eyes to the opposite side of the street, 
to the long and grand-looking front of University College, with its 
double gateways, and towers, and statues; that is the parent esta- 
blMiment of the whole university ; and if tradition and some 
writers arc to be believed, had no less a personage for its founder 
than the great Saxon king Alfred, who is understood to have 4 
resided at one period in Oxford with his threo sons. The story lias 
at least this much evidence to be put forth in its favour ; we k-u>wr 
Oxford to have been Iwome reputed as a place of study so far back 
us the tini'* of the Confessor. And it. is not an uninteresting occu- 
pation to contrast the state of the university in its earlier stages 
with its present sumptuous magnificence. The university began 
humbly, with mere schools for the instruction of youth attached to 
religious houses, or supported by the masters and other inhabitants 
of Oxford. There were schools for grammar, sophistry, arts, medi- 
cine, law, divinity, <fcc. When many of the scholars resided 
together in the secular schools or houses of study, these establish- 
ments became known as halls or hostels, and governors were 
appointed to superintend the discipline and instruction. No regular 
plan, however, can be traced until the foundation or revival of 
University College by Walter de Merton in 1247; but his statutes 
were gradually adopted, with* alterations, by other succeeding col- 
leges. These facts, on the while, give us a kind of glimpse of the 
mode of formation of the present university. And comparatively 
rude and simple as the arrangements no doubt then were, as com- 
pared with the elaborate system that now prevails, there is one 
startling fact in connection with this foundation or revival of 
Merton College; there were then at Oxford no less than fifteen 
thousand scholars 1 It is a common remark to say that these and 
the thirty, thousand students of the reign of Henry III. are mere 
exaggerations: but apparently the assertion is made on no 'better 
foundatidh than the fact that, no such static of things prevails now. 

And A’ hat is that hybrid-looking building a little forther on, 
where luicicnt and modern architecture seem to have tried to amaJ 
gamate, but have only very indifferently succeeded ? 

tfliat is All Souls’ ; or to give it its proper statute designation, 
“The College of the Souls of all faithful people deceased, of 
Oxford seeming fo convey the idea of a sort of spiritual cemetery. 
Perhaps some malicious tongues would say it is so in its business 
of education ; but the names of the men who have been educated 
there — Linacre, the first great English physician, Leland, Jeremy 
Taylor, Wrcn/the poet Young, Blackstone, Jlebcr — form a triumph- 
ant answer to the calumny. It appears that the idea so quaintly * 
expressed was chiefly intended to apply to the praying for the good 
estate of Henry VI. and thij Archbishop Chichcley, who was the 
founder, and also for the souls of Henry V., the Duke of Clarence 
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and of all tbosa dukes, earls, barons, knights, and esquires, and i 
other English subjects, who had fallen in the war with France. A 
pious thought. The hecatombs of human victims that had been 
sacrificed to that brilliantly conducted but unjust war might well 
mam } to need some expiation. We must examine the iuterior at 
nnailttir opportunity? suffice H therefore at gtoesant toXeH .you 
these is a statue, by Bacon, of .Blaokstone, among the works of art 
of the College, and that on* of the finest libraries in England is to 
he found at AH Souls’. We refer alike to thSplece and its extent. 
The one measures one hundred end ninety feet in length, by thirty- 
two feet and a half in breadth, swelling out in the centre to above 
fifty feet, whilst foe height, forty feet, is sufficient to allow of a 
gallery that extends round three sides of foe room. And the whole 
sprung from 'foe monifleenee of a single individual, Colonel Cod- 
rington, governor of foe Leeward Caribhee islands. As to the 
books, it may be briefly arid that they form one of the finest collec- 
tions that even Oxford, so rich* in literary wealth, can boast of, and 
is aonstantly increasing. It was something to lay the first stone 
of such a building ; and tor once, literary and learned men exhibited* 
a proper respeot for their own order, by choosing one of themselves 
for foe Klinour. Could they have a better man than the author of 
the ‘ Night Thoughts’? Let us panes here a moment at foie noble 
opening — called after a well-known name, and who has been a truly 
princely benefactor of Oxford- — Badeliffo Square. The buildings 
on its eastern aide are, aa you sac, part of All Souls’, and the re- 
mainder belonged to foe now extinct foundation of Hertford College. 
Oa foe opposite or west mu ride, that rungq of buildings of antique 
cast, and with foe beautiful Gothic entrance gateway, belongs to the 
College of Brazen Nose. 

Bnuten Nose I 

Tea, on odd name, and arising from an odd combination of cir- 
cumstances, some of which are among the most interesting features 
of foe history of the university. From the earliest period the 
members of the .university and the townspeople were engaged in 
continual broils, breaking out sometimes into such violence that 
bloodshed ensued. The townspeople, however, appear to have had 
the beat of it, and ao again and again their antagonists withdrew 
ftom the place, and left Oxford without a university. At one time 
Northamptonwas the place of their retreat ; at another, Stamford 
in Lincolnshire. At this last-named place we have often paused 
to gase upon foe remains of a Norman gateway belonging to one 
of the colleges thus established. On the door there was of, old an 
iron ring fixed in a nose of brass, to serve the purpose of a knocker, 
and foe college became known through that feature as Brazen 
Nose. On the return to Oxford, which took place after a little 
time, foe members of foe college took the name with them, and 
left it attached to one of the two halls that were removed when the 
present wtshbshmept was founded on their rite. And that founda- 
tion reminds us of the very important period to which it belongs. It 
Is a curious, but perhaps, when thoroughly examined, very natural 
circumstance, that [foe fourteenth century, which marks the revival 
of modem learning, should be distinguished by very high individual 
genius — Chaucer’s works, for instance, were then produced — and 
also the sixteenth, when English literature had, as far as we can 
yet judge, reached its culminatiiig point;, but that the century 
between should be remarkable f«r the absence of any literary pro- 
ductions of a permanently high intrinsic value. And yet that is the 
century in which so gigantic a movement was made in the establish- 
ment of houses of learning. Here at Oxford, for instance, was 
Brazen Nona founded in 1511 ; Corpus Christi, in 1517 ; Cardinal, 
by Cardinal Wolaey, in 1525 (and which on lib fall feU too); 
Henry YIII.'s, in 1582 (an intended continuation of Wolsey’s, but 
dissolved in 1548, when was erected in its stead) Christ Church, also 
by Henry ; Trinity, in 1554 ; St. John’s, in 1657 ; and Jesus, ia 
1671. And at Cambridge a parallel state of feeling! and activity 
prevailed. It has been observed font “ this indeed «u foe mturi 
and proper direction for the Jirit impulse to take that whs given by 
foe revival of letters : the actual generation upon which the new 
light broke was not that in whioh it was to be expected it should do 
much more than to awaken the taste*for true learning, or at most the 
ambition of excellence : the power of accomplishment could only 
come in the next era. The men of the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, therefore, were most fitly and most usefully employed in mak- 
• ing provision for the preservation and transmission to other* times 
of foe long-lost wisdom and eloquence that had been found a gain in 
their day — in building obterns and conduits for the precious waters 
that, after having beat hidden fat a thousand yean, had bunt their 
fonts, and were once more flowfog over the earth,” ft Pictor ial 
England,’ vol. ti. p. 618.) Now, though fob ia fat foe mai n no 
doubt as true as it b eloquent, it appeal* to us to nquira some mo- 


dification. Dante, Petmrch, and Boccaccio in Italy, and Chaucer in 
England, were the real revivers of modem learning and literature, 
by the impulse that their genius and learning and literary tendencies 
gave to the study of the ancients ; and they all belong to the four- 
teenth, not to the fifteeth century. The M first * impulse, therefore^ 
in England was rarity one to stimulate production, as in the works 
ofChauoac ami Gower ; for It b clear thatttyty war# influenced; and 
deeply, ltyfot Italian movement, Botthe «oddeu*a*gy aroused 
in bmwd minds would .bo' doubt #j4ri4e, gifo 'mim, and then 
the general mass of society would ramefoito. Wt&eb|l4a. the mode 
above described. But stay, bare we SMt opporito wbtf b called the 
University ChoTch, because foe members of foe university commonly 
attend here ; sometimes to please themselves, sometimes because 
they happen to have been pr essed Into the service, as, with their 
thoughts and foeir feet running in some contrary direction, the proc- 
tor happened to meet them. And an amusing thing it b, though not 
exactly in accordance with the sentiments that foe sight of such a 
place should call forth, to see that official on sbme particularly 
successful occasion entering *ith his reluctant train. ** Of course, 
all the pressed men walk oat of foe church the momentthey are in 
it. Them b no one to prevent them, aa the authorities sit in a 
different pari. One of foe proctors, once meeting' a gownsman 
walking away ftom the ehurebjust as he himself sms going there, 
stopped and indignantly asked him, ‘Is fob the way to St. Mary’s 
sir V * No, sir, that b the way,’ mid the youth, pointing out the 
spire to the offended dignitary.” . You smile, but beware ; joke# 
with proetoi* are very well When perfectly successful, but uncom- 
monly awkward in every other ease. 

And what is that splendid circular many-sided building, with its 
Corinthian columns and dome, in the centre of the square f (Fi* 
2273.) 

The Radcliffe library, rich beyond measure, as it should be, in 
books of medicine and natural history, and forming ritogetiffil one 
of the most magnificent individual bequests ever known In the coun- 
try. Hadcliffe’a biography gives, us some* indication of the circum- 
stances that may have influenced him. He was first a student here, 
though a vary strange student. He had ao few b6dksgkat Dr. Bath- 
urst, the Prarident of Trinity, once on a visit to him Jb his rooms, 
•asked him where was hb library? “There, sir,” arid Radcliffc, 
pointing to some glass vials, a herbal, and a skeleton, “ there, sir, is 
Radcliffe’s library.” And it would be well if every student could 
make such good use of hb books. He became a follow, took the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine, and went out, as it was called, a Grand 
Compounder, with all foe usual qplendid ceremonies, including a 
general procession of the members of the college who went with him, 
who was bare-headed, to foe Convocation House. In the mean 
time he had obtained a very high reputation for professional skill ; 
in short, he was emphatically a prophet in hb own country, and — 
what does not || lea follow— -able to tnaintain or even to advance his 
reputation wheii he went elsewhere. . In London he speedily became 
known, and courted; hb caustic wit riding in no slight degree 
the fame of hb cures. He once said to Dr. Mead, “ I love you, 
and now I will tell you a sure secret to make your fortune; 
use all manOad ill" Happily there b not the smallest need to ac- 
cept hb philosophy for anything more than a superficial view of the 
nature of men, for we know he did a very great deal in the way of 
using them well : in hosts of casm.fac alleviated or cured the diseases 
that afflicted or threatened to bring to a premature close the lives 
of hb fellow-men, and which were often perfectly intractable in 
all other hand*, and thus added, in no slight degree, to the 
comfort and enjoyment of hb follow-creatures. Badcliffe was, 
iu short, foe Abernathy of hb day. Hb London residence was 
in Bow-Street, Covent Garden, and next to Mm resk$sd the painter 
Kneller, a juxtaposition that with two such men was sure to 
lead 4o sum* passages of arms between them. ■ And so, when 
they quarrelled about the door into the garden that the pointer 
threatened todose up, he was arid he raightdc aught but paint it ; 
to whioh Mi retort, at «M0 witty and W#$y*Was, that he could 
take anything ftom the doctor but physio* BriWiffo b another in- 
stance to be added to the many that before existed, of men who were 
misers to themselves or their contemporaries in order to benefit poe- 
ftrity. He has owned that he was ** avaricious, .even to spunging, 
whenever he any way eould save, at a tavern reckonings a sixpence 
or a shilling among the rest of the company, under pretence of hating 
(as he ever did) to change n gutoea, because^soid he) it eiipe away 
so fast. Heeoold neyer be brought to pay bllb without much follow- 
ing and importunity, nor then; tftfoen appealed any chauce of weary- 
ing them out." (Richardson). Hb death furnbhes a very different 
moral to hb life than he could have ever anticipated. It was brought 
on, it is said, by foe public indignation and excitement at his refusing 
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to Attend Queen Anne when sh© was dying. Such was l he man who 
left 40,000/. to build a library at Oxford, and othor large funds to 
provide for repairs, the librarian, and the purchase of books. And 
various other bequests were also left, in one way or another, to the 
university, of such value that, in addition to the constant mid hand- 
some support of two travelling fellowships in connection with Uni- 
versity College, Ills executors have been able to build entirely the 
Infirmary and the Observatory of Oxford (tho last at an expense of 
30,0007.), and to render great assistance to other charitable and 
important, establishments. 

But Oxford possesses a yet more imjiortant library than this — a 
library that has obtained an European reputation for the amazing 
extent and value of its contents ; and which is, properly speaking, 
the public library of the university. There it is — forming a part 
of that great quadrangle, which ranges along the northern side of 
the square. The original founder was the good Duke Humphrey, 
who gave the library a superb collection of manuscript books, 
one only of which — out of it is said six hundred — now remains. 
Tho existing specimen is a folio MS. of Valerius Maximus, most 
elegantly decorated. Sir Thomas Bodley, u favoured public ser- 
vant of Elizabeth, set to work about the close of the sixteenth 
century to* restore to Oxford a library. lie gave his own col- 
lection, worth 10,000/., to begin with. Such examples are apt 
to be infectious from their very impressiveness and magnificence, 
lie found it so. Never was there such a sudden inroad of 
books into a building before or since. Every corner, however 
remote, began to fill ; at last there was not an inch of space re- 
maining — and still the stream poured on. So a new library, the 
present one, was erected; and subsequently the university added 
the three other sides of the quadrangle, forming the schools, &c. 
To give an adequate idea of the contents in afty short space were 
impossible. It is not one, but a dozen libraries collected together. 
A poetical mind would probably be most interested in the choice 
collection of the earliest editions of Shakspcre here preserved. The 
German, Kohl, was chiefly interested wdth the topographical portion. 
“ Every shire has here its own department, and I was astonished at 
the minute accuracy with which the petty history and geography of 
every village, hamlet, und parish in England was here detailed. 
In some cases the history of every family of any importance was 
given.” It is unpleasant to be told by the same writer that “ Ao- 
ccss to the library is granted very sparingly, and even the students 
have to pay an unnual sum for the use of it.” Our view represents 
its interior (Fig. 1602). 

The Divinity Schools (Fig. 1603), the very ancient piece of 
architecture that you see there, connected with the Bodleian Library 
and the more modern schools, was also founded by Humphrey 
of Gloucester. Xu that same pile, loo, we shall find all that re- 
mains in a collective form of tho famous Arundclian marbles (Fig. 
2165). 

And what is that handsome building, with tho portico, in the open 
square beyond ? 

The Clarendon Printing-office, erected from Vanbrugh’s designs ; 
a very satisfactory and tangible evidence of the value of a copyright. 
That edifice was built with tho profits of the famous i History of 
the Rebellion,’ Clarendon’s son having given the copyright to the 
university. One may here muse over the extraordinary changes 
that a few years may produce in the views and condition of men ; 
when we see the University of Oxford at one period sending forth, 
with tho stamp of its authority und sanction, a work steeped in 
bitterness towurds those who had fought in the senate or in the 
field against Royalty, and then, when wo see at another, and hut a 
little earlier one, Cromwell in the position of Chancellor — the 
same post that the Duke of Wellington now holds: Kohl may 
well observe, “These are the two most remarkable Chancellors of 
Oxford I ever heard of.” The University Printing-office is a 
distinct building, situated at the back of the Observatory, and forms 
one of the “lions” of Oxford (Fig. 2278). Think of a “press- 
room” two hundred feet long and twenty-eight wide! But tho 
office enjoys privileges that sufficiently account for the vast business 
preparations that here meet the eye. There are but three printers 
in England entitled to issue the Bible without notes or comments : 
they are the King’s printer in London, and tho printers of Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities. # 

We need not stop to describe the theatre further than to say 
that here the principal public meetings of the university are held, 
and that it was one of the works by means of which Wren stepped 
upwards to the highest pinnacle of architectural reputation. The 
Ashmolean Museum, that you see there adjacent to the theatre, 
was from Wren’s designs; and the establishment itself is in- 
teresting as being the first public collection of the kind that existed 


in England. But Elias Ash mole was the very mail to collect all 
sorts of curiosities in natural history or the arts. He had a faith in 
them beyond the faith of those who now collect such things. 
He was, in a word, an alchemist, and had every expectation of 
finding the philosopher’s stone — and who should say in which stone, 
or odd piece of metal, or other “curiosity”,” he might find it ! Ho 
even studied Hebrew in order to a better understanding of the old 
Hermetic writers. But he gave up the pursuit at last, and settled 
down into a very active and able antiquarian. He aided Dugdaie ; 
lie was intimate with the Tradescants of Lambeth. These last were 
men after his own heart. They believed in griffins ; and rocs that 
can truss elephants ; and why not V did not the historian Sind bad 
see the birds? And yet, while wo smile nt these credulities, we 
forget how often they are in truth no credulities at all, but the mere 
readiness ol the believer to own that there may bo more mysteries 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in men's philosophy. Tho 
man of science of the present day, who would have rejected with 
scorn the Tradescants* relics of the griflin and the roc, — would, no 
doubt, have done the same with the marvellous relic of the dodo, 
long placed in the same category, but now universally acknowledged 
to be a part of a creature that has exi.-ted, though it may now be 
extinct. And it is often thus: he who has the most faith iu tho 
possibilities of Nature is in the long run the more likely to be right 
than those who, undertaking the mission of interpreters, limit 
her in every direction by the range of their own senses. Neverthe- 
less, we own we should like to inquire at the musoimi what has 
become of the griffin and flic roc — or their representative fragments. 
They should be still preserved as parts of the Museum of the 
Tradescants, which they bequeathed to Ashmolc, and which he 
gave to the university, with his own additions. Should either 
of tho two great Archaeological Societies hold their meetings at 
Oxford, we hope that they will not overlook either the roc or the 
griffin. 

We must now quit the chief streets for a time. Oxford does not 
display all her wealth there, though it must he acknowledged site 
docs pretty well. — Near the museum, but more hidden among the 
retired parts of the city, we find Lincoln, Exeter, and Jesus Col- 
leges; whilst in another direction, bcyoncl the Clarendon Printing- 
office already mentioned, is Wadham College. The first of these is 
almost a holy place in the eyes of a great body of the people of Eng- 
land, thousands of whom, too, never saw or cared about universities 
or colleges, or aught that belongs to them. It was in Lincoln College 
that John Wesley prepared himself for the gigantic task that he had 
determined upon ; it was there, in effect, that he laid the foundations 
of Methodism. II is broLher Charles was, at the time to w hicli we re- 
fer, a member of Christchurch, and belonged to a little band of reli- 
gious students whose pursuits and views may he gathered from the epi- 
thets so plentifully showered upon them. These were the holy club 

the godly club— bible moths— hililc bigots— sacramentarians — Me- 
thodise . And certainly their habits of life were calculated not only 
to attract attention, but ridicule in the eyes of the great mass of their 
fellow-students. Not content with the divinity that in one shape 
or other they were obliged to familiarise themselves with, they must, 
of their own accord, devote their Sunday evenings to that express 
study. And when they got laughed at for so doing, they only replied, 
if they replied at all, by gi vp% U p secular business on all other 
nights, and so devoting the entij-e week to religious exercises and 
reading. Twice in each wee* they communicated ; hence the name 
fastened upon them of Sacrainentarians. They had also their weekly 
fast-day. They were, in a word, constantly engaged in devout exer- 
cises, prayer, meditation, and self-examination. So much for their 
discipline among themselves, which gave promise of something like 
a restoration of the old severities of monachism in its purest days. 
One member, it. is said, shortened his life by them. Beyond the walls 
of the college the Methodists exhibited themselves as the visitors to 
the sick, oi? the poor, or the imprisoned. Such were the men that 
John WesVcy joined about the year 1729. And if aught more need 
be added to show what a remarkable .association this must have been 
it will be found iu the fact that Ilervey, the author of the Medita- 
tions iti a Churchyard, and Whit field were among them. IIow Whit- 
field — the sou of very rcspecrtddy-descended but poor parents- ^ 0 t 
there is worth narrating. Not long before, he hud been assisting 
his mother (a widow) in the business of her tavern, and, as he him°- 
self states, with a kind of exultation in his abasement. — “At length 
I put on my blue upiou .md iny snuffers, washed mops, cleaned 
rooms, and in one word became a professed and common drawer for 
nigh a year and a half.” Subsequently his mother became still less 
able to aid his views us to a university education, which he nnlcutlv 
desired, and for which he was prepared, hating been an excellent 
scholar at the grummar-schooHof Gloucester. But After a time. 
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64 a young student/' he continues, “ who was once my school-fellow, 
and then a servitor of Pembroke College, Oxford, outne to pay my 
mother a visit. Among other conversation he told her how he had 
discliargod all college expenses that quarter, and saved a penny. Up- 
on that my mother immediately cried out, * That will do for my son I 1 
Then turning to me, she said, 4 Will you go to Oxford, George P' 

tin them. They pwnrieed tifrfr foB w rt teget 
In the same'eolfege nnd tNce'meeeerfhl. kS&, 

joiiied the little ciroto of vhtoh ho had heard so much. GfoadaaJly, 
however, the rambm declined. Tie physical pro: ' 

hnbly too much for them, or doubta bagaa to prist as tofoitir mom- 
»ty s bo the sereu-and-twenty dropped down to five, -.ifisad for a 
time even Wesley himaelf disappeared from Ike acene : ; V*foai to 
America with a party of M 01 ****”* "Cad on Whitfield alone wu 
left all the burden and heat of the .tiijf*/., S^t he had' enthusiasm 
enough to triumph over ell difficulties 1 Methodism begau to number 
it* disciple* by hundreds and thousands 44# then Whitfield set 
out for Ameiiea' eft the very time that Wesley wee departing for 
England. And by a noticeable coincidence the two ships pawed 
each other whlch hore respectively the two Mend*, neither of whom 
wore conscious that they were thus changing places. As yet Wes* 
ley t aocordiug to hi* subsequent statements, had not obtained these 
true views of Christianity that were to be productive of such amax- 
iug energy and self-devotion. One night, however* he happened to 
go, unwillingly, to a society in A1 dengate-street, and heard some 
one read Luther's * Preface to the Epistle to the Bomaat,’ and .ho 
was “ converted.” The time, we were told, was a quarter before 
nine in the evening, the day Wednesday the 29th of Hay, the year 
1788. 

It was not until Whitfield's return from America that any very 
important movements were made. One of the first steps then taken 
was preaching in the open air, Whitfield, with characteristic ardour, 
leading the way. The effect was magical. Crowds followed them 
everywhere, though all were not convinced, and though many 
sought, by violent means, to hinder others from being convinced. 
The first act that looked like dissent from the Established Church, 
by those who hod been bred in her communion, was Wesley’s sanc- 
tion iff lay preaching. He consented, with some hesitation, that a 
person of the name of Bowers, who had never entered into holy 
orders, should preach in Islington church-yard. Presently the two 
founders quarrelled and divided; and though they subsequently were 
reconciled, their respective followers remained permanently distinct 
from each other. • But, divided or in union, the movement they had 
originated went on with giant strides. Wesley hardly rested two 
days in the same place, nay, in the rural districts irnrdly two hours. 
He preached, rode on — preached again, and again rode on — and so 
continued till he had ridden from forty to sixty miles, and addressed 
four or five different congregations between day-break and night-fall. 
No weather stopped him : no other care or pleasure distracted his 
attention. When he married, he made it an express stipulation tiiat 
he should not be expected to preach one sermon nor travel one mile 
the less. Whitfield's career was essentially the same, varied only in 
Us details. He not only made it bis general rule to traverse Eng- 
land and Scotland through, yearly ; but he thought no more of a 
voyage every now' and then to America than we do now that steam- 
boats waft us over in twelve or fourteen days. He was in some 
respects more papular than Wesley ; for men of the highest intel- 
lect delighted In Ms fervid eloquence even when they had no sym- 
pathy with hls doctrinal views. The man who could bring a Ches- 
terfield and « Boliogbroke, a Hume and a Franklin, to hear him 
preach, needs bo other vouchers of his intellectual power : and to 
this power WU added worthy instruments for its exercise. Whit- 
field's voice could be heard, it is said, to the distance of half a mile, 
and wu u flexible and expressive u it wu strong f “ capable of 
taking every various tone of emotion, and whether poured forth in 
thunder or in softer music, making its way to the heavt 'with irre- 
sistible force and effect. Then be g esticulated, jbe stamped, he wept 
with k- tempestuous abandonment, lit Which the most successful 
eifoffis of fin counterfeit passion* hff fii Wage seemed tame and 
poor." (life of Whitfield, in ‘ Penny Cyclopaedia.’) And so these 
good and gnat men— for they were both— went on rejoicingly, 
making themed vee the aWakenem, civilixen, and spiritual guardians 
and advisers ©f the poor, at a time when no other body of religion- 
ists took any particular trouble upon the matter. This is the glory 
of Methodism, end one tiiat no change of position, no adversity, can 
deprive it of. < 

Exeter College reminds us ofi one of thoso tragical incidents 
that throw SO deep a gloom over 'many of the earlier portions ot 


[Book VII 

English history. It wu founded by Walter de Stapledon, Bishop 
©f Exeter, in 1314. That prelate woe left by Edward II. governor 
of the city of London at the time that lie fled from it with his 
unworthy favourites the Despensers, in order to avoid the threatened 
attacks of the nobles who were then advancing towards the metro- 
polis, having all the sympathy and support that Edward's own wife, 
tarthew« and cousin, could give them. No sooner bad he 
Londefr pta l ti^..^ royal 

Speed' pteuisrlt*;. Two. of ■ifes , ed^ d sy shlpe ^^|^M|lege were 
’ fomMedby. Wtitip ^2|foid,s#»^eM''fr0U'lMii^'|^W ■fcenutker’a 
tqhWontioe to tiwriBtateMp of foe iiTiMMi ‘ ~ a 

publication $4* hst ffid .mush'lo^IlK^h r«Jp conduct. 
These ssMatitefoew that he ? ’Msfle'.M|^ »»the lowli- 
mss of hfc.rtm ■ they me tofoudetiW% fofrba*$j|f his own 
eoimty, Devonshire, end with « preference for tk* habitants of 


tim £ondeti'. p i» p i ti fii Ct ^ ^ royal 

Speedplaukdti Two. of ■-’the , scho la r ships dBfe aa lfaSd t-ire were 
’ founded by WtiHfifo Gljford, wketosfi from being ' & J|$ Baenutker’s 
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rnmty, DsvottsUre, and with « preference for thy M labitants of 
Ms own town, Ashburton. This kind of local partiality forms a 
characteristic of the coUcgu generally ; some of them bring indeed 
expresiuy founded for the sstistaflre of particular parts of the 
country. It Wpu thuawith Jesus College, established bp a patriotic 
Welshman, hr the rrign of Elisabeth, for the special benefit of 
hie countrymen. Wadbam College exhibits a similar preference 
for the good people of Somersetshire and Essex. We mfist approach 
dose to this. Over yonder gateway you will find a great room : 

' you must at your lsisiire visit it. In that room wu established 
the most illustriod* of all English societies, ancient or moilcrn. 
You, will hot* X am ouro, be unwilling to hear something of the 
circumstances. 

One of the fobst eloquent writers of the prevent day has wittily 
Illustrated the peaceful and studious character of the mind of a 
mau who was a most distinguished ornament of this University, Sir 
Thomas Browne. He says, 44 he had no sympathy with the great 
business of men." In that awful year when Charles I. went in 
person to Nile the five members of the Commons’ House, when the 
streets resounded with shouts of 4 Privilege of Parliament !' and 
the Bing’s coach was assailed by the prophetic cry, 4 To your tents, 
O Israel!’ — in that year, in fact, when the Civil War first broke 
out, and when most men of literary power were drawn by the 
excitement of the crisis into patriotic controversy on either side — 
appeared the calm and meditative reveries of the 4 Religio Medici.’ 
The war raged on. It was a struggle between all the elements of 
government. England was torn by convulsions and red with 
blood. But Browne was tranquilly preparing his 4 Pseudodoxia 
Epidcmica as if errors about basilisks and griffins were the fatal 
epidemic of the time; and it was published in due order in lhat 
year, when the cuuse which the author advocated, as for As he could 
advocate anything political, lay at its last gasp. The King dies on 
the scaffold. The Protectorate succeeds. Men are again fighting 
on paper the solemn cause already decided in the fiqjld. Drawn 
from visions more sublime — forsaking studies more Intricate and 
vast than those of the poetical sage of Norwicli-^-diverging from a 
career bounded by the most splendid goal — foremost (n the ranks 
shines the flaming sword of Milton. Sir Thomas Browne is lost in 
the quincunx of the ancient gardens; and the year 1658 beheld 
the death of Oliver Cromwell and the publication of the ‘Hvdrio- 
tophia.’ 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that it was only Browne 
who was thus playing the imaginative recluse at a time when all 
the world of England was in arms. It is really to our minds a 
very striking as well as interesting circumstance, to perceive that 
the lloyal Society itself may be said to have been originated at 
exactly the same time, and of course exactly under the satoo circum- 
stances. It was just three years before the execution of Charles 
that several lovers of knowledge and setate* Agreed to vmt together 
and form themselves into a ,club, where the distinoUf^fhubjeots of 
politics and religion should be excluded; po that Caviller and Par- 
liamentarian, Episcopalian and Puritan, might meet in harmony on 
the same common ground, ef desire to Cdlarge the boundaries of 
learning — and, what is an inevitable coniequencei at the same 
time enlarge their own minds. A Gernaut, 3fr*j^mk, had the 
honour of originating thC idea; which -ft* Tfr d%j^>ed by Dr. 
Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of Chester; Waller, the Runout mathe- 
matical scholar; Goddard and Ent, well-known physicians; with 
others of kindred views, including Poster, the professor of astro- 
nomy of Gresham College. They mot where they found it most 
convenient-:Hometinies at the houses of members, sometimes in 
Gresham College. Boyle called them the * Invisible" Society. 
Wilkins, W<3ler, and Goddard went to Oxford in 1661, having 
obtained appointments there, and speedily drew around them 
others who could help them to cany on at Oxford a similar 
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society. Doctors Seth Ward, Bathurst, Petty, and an eminent 
physician of the name of Willis, with Hooke, whose name is too 
well known to need illustration, joined them. At first they met at 
Petty’s lodgings, in the house of an apothecary, who gave them 
access to his drugs for the purposes of examination. A little later 
Boyle, who had joined them, accommodated them occasionally in 
his apartments, he being then settled at Oxford. But the chief 
place of meeting seems to have been in this great room over the 
gateway of Wadham College, where they were the guests of Dr. 
Wilkins. In 1659, the chief members of the society found them- 
selves again in London, united to the former association, and with 
one man of no ordinary mark or likelihood, among many others, 
joined to their numbers, Christopher Wren. Two years after the 
Restoration, Charles II. granted them a oharter of incorporation, 
and the Royal Society was firmly established in the land. Tlitfre must 
have been something like pride and exultation felt by the earliest 
members, when they fixed for the first time to a document that 
stalely-looking token of their independence, the society’s seal. And 
beyond all praise were the motives of those scientific men of the 
seventeenth century. Would that every new institution of a parallel 
nature would adopt at starting an equally clear and nobTe declaration 
of principles ! It was agreed by the society’s resolutions — 14 That 
records should be made of all the works of nature and art of which 
any account could be obtained ; so that the present age and posterity 
might be able to mark the errors which have been strengthened by 
long prescription, to restore truths which have been long neglected, 
and to extend the uses of those already known ; thus making the way 
easier to those which were yet unknown. It was also resolved to 
admit men of different religions, professions, and nations, in order 
that the knowledge of nature might be freed frogi the prejudices of 
sect, and from a bias in favour of any particular branch of learning, 
and that all mankind might as much as possible be engaged in the 
pursuit, of philosophy, which it was proposed to reform, not by laws 
and ceremonies, but by practice and example. It was further re- 
solved that the society should not be a school where some might 
teach and others be taught, but rather a sort of laboratory where all 
persons might operate independently of one another.” (Article, 
lioyal Society,” in the 4 Penny Cyclopaedia.’) To carry out their 
magnificent schemes the members divided' into committees ; and 
th,.. st * divisions alone, if wo -knew nothing more of the views of the 
founders of the society, would be sufficient to prove that we have 
•join* back rather than advance since that time in the two grand 
(•‘•M*ntia1s of all such associations — that is, enthusiasm to inquire, 
j i n,| wisdom to know how aud as to what it were best to begin to 
inquire. There were nine committees; and passing over the more 
olivions subjects dealt with, we may particularize the committee on 
hiMorics of trade — the committee for collecting all the previously 
observed phenomena of nature, all made and recorded cxjiermieiits 
--and the committee for improving the English tongue — especially 
for philosophical purposes. Such universality of scope attracted 
lo their place of meeting, Gresham College, nearly all the men of 
eminence of the time. Dryden was there — so was Waller, and 
Cowley, and Denham — so was Sir Kenelm Digby — so were Ash- 
molt:, and Aubrey, and Barrow. Would the reader like to be able 
to take a peep at this remarkable body of men in their very sanctum 
sanctorum ? A Frenchman, Sorbiere, the historiographer of Louis 
XIII., affords us the opportunity. Having noticed that the beadle 
went before the President with a mace— the very one, by the way, 
that was the subject of Cromwell’s command in the House of Com- 
mons, “ Take away that bauble !” — he continues : " The room where 
the society meets is large and wainseotted; there is a lurge table 
before the chimney, with seven or eight chairs covered with green 
cloth about it, and two rows of wooden and matted benches to lean 
on, the first being higher than the other, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre. The president and council are elective ; they receive no 
precedency in the society, but the president sits at the middle of the 
table in an arm-chair, with his back to the chimney. The secretary 
sits at the end of the table on his left hand ; and they have each of 
them pen, ink, and paper before them. I saw nobody sit in the 
chairs ; I think they are reserved for persons of great quality, or 
those who have occasion to draw near the president. All the other 
members take their places as they think fit, and without ceremony ; 
and if any one comes in after the society is fixed, nobody stirs, >but 
he takes a place -presently where he can find it, so that no interrup- 
tion may be given to him that speaks. The president has a little 
wooden mace in his hand, with which he strikes the table when lie 
would command silence; they address their discourse to him bane- 
headed till he makes a sign for them to put on their hats ; and there 
is a relation given in a few words of what i* thought proper to bo 
said concerning the experiments proposed by the secrejtary. There j 
VqL. II. 


is nobody here eager to speak, that makes a long harangue, or [isj 
intent upon saying all he knows ; he is never interrupted that speaks ; 
and difference of opinion causes no manner of excitement, nor as 
much as a disobliging way of Hjieech ; there is nothing seemed to me 
to be more civil, respectful, and better managed than this meeting; 
and if there are any private discourses held between any, while a 
member is speaking, they only whisper, and the least Bign from the 
president causes a sudden stop, though they.have not told their mind 
out. I took special notice of this conduct in a body consisting of 
so many persons and of such different nations.” 

The first practical business recorded, appears to have been the 
appointment of Wren to conduct certain experiments on the vibra- 
tions of pendulums, and of Lord Brouncker (the president after 
the incorporation), to prepare instructions for others to conduct 
experiments on the Peak of Tenerifie, relating to temperature, 
moisture, and so on. We shall only add to these notices of the 
society a few words relating to one of its members, who joined- in 
1672. In that year there was among the members elected Isaac 
Newton ; and between one and two years later, we read in the book 
an order of the council to excuse Isaac Newton from the customary 
payment of a shilling weekly. If, as it appears probable from the 
circumstance, his means were straitened, his appointment to the 
wardenship of the Mint in 1695 completely relieved, him. In 1703 
he was elected president of* the society, and so remained until his 
death. His experiments on light and colours were among the earliest 
papers that gave a permanent lustre to the published ( Transactions 
of the Society.’ But the most mutually honourable circumstance 
of this connection was the publication of the 4 Principia ’ by the 
Society at its own expense, and at a time too when it was somewhat 
in' difficulties as regards money matters. Newton sat for the l as t 
time as president on the 28th of February, 1727 — and the 20th of 
March he was dead. 44 1 know not,” he had said a little time 
before, 44 wliat I may appear to the world ; but to myself I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting 
myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier 
shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay undiscovered 
before me.” What a lesson of humility for the world at large, to 
think that a Newton could thus speak 1 

llark, wliat a noble-sounding bell ! 

That is Great Tom of Oxford that you have so often beard of. 
Is it not fine? And very fond of hearing himself Great Tom is. 
Every evening, for instance, not content with summoning tngcMijr 
all the fellows (“ students ” they are lien* called) of the college — 
Christ’s (Fig. 2274)— fiom their wandering in the town and else- 
where, he must give each of them his own particular warning. So 
not till he has pealed out his 101 strokes, that being the number of 
tlu* 44 students,” will he cense. Christchurch, you have no doubt 
heard, is the richest, mist magnificent, and most celebrated of all 
the collegiate establishments of Oxford. It is the especial resort of 
the sons of the richest gentry and higher aristocracy of England. 
Kohl reminds us that Sir Robert Peel was educated here. It has 
been honoured by hosts of men who have belonged to a different aristo- 
cracy, — men who are seldom acknowledged to be illustrious during 
their lives, but whom none deny to he so for ever afterwards. 
Sydney, lieu Jonson, and Otway, Locke, Penn, and Canning, were 
all uieinl. ers of Christ’s. The founder was Wolsey; and every- 
thing one sees here harmonises with the associations suggested by his 
name, although his scheme was but in part accomplished. A view 
of Christ Church in the sixteenth century is elsewhere engraved 
(Fig. 1602). The front of the pile is three hundred and eighty- 
two feet long. The hall measures one hundred und fifteen feet by 
forty, and is fifty feet high. And an if these dimensions were not 
iu themselves enough to distinguish it from most other famous 
English hal^s, the roof is of elaborately carved oak, and among the 
contents aje an extensive collection of pictures. Even the kitchen 
of Christ Church is on such a scale as to be alone worth a visit. 
“It is said to be the largest kitchen in England, much larger 
than that of Windsor Castle, or even that of the Reform Club. 
It is of course very splendid, and complete in ull its arrange- 
ments.” (Kohl.) It is delightful to see* how thoroughly and 
unselfishly in earnest Wolsey was for the completion of his founda- 
tion according to the gigantic original design. When power, royal 
favour, and with them nearly all else that were dear to Wolsey V 
heart were departing* or rather we might say had departed — lie* 
pleaded more strenuously tor the completion of Christ Church tlian 
fee Anything else. The brutal king was influenced ; but being as 
•hiiftr as he was brutal, determined, while he listened to the 
entreaties of his former dear fAend and servant, and to the entreaties 
of thft university, to re-found the establishment so as to deprive 
! Wolsey of all the merit of the deed. But that was impossible. He 
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has only after all deprived Wolsey of the name. It should have 
been the Cardinal’s-it is Christ's. But who forgets that it is in 
effect his? The noble cathedral of Christ Church, which forms 
the dispel to the college, has been mentioned elsewhere (vol. * p. 
175), 

But let us here pause to take another street view of Oxford. We 
are now in St. Giles's Street, which crosses Oxford from the north to 
the centre of the town. What length and breadth— and then what 
a magnificent avenue is formed by the tow of elms on each side, 
what fine terminations to the vista— St. Giles at one end, St Mary 
Magdalen at the other, two thousand feet distant t But see, another 
college, St John’s, noted for its beautiful little gardens; and yet 
others, as we move on, still keep pressing forward, as it were, upon 
our attention. There is New College, which Khol designates as 
“ one of the handsomest in Oxford. Its gardens are splendid, com- 
manding wide and beautiful prospects of the surrounding country. 
How luxurious must be study and meditation among the ^ivy-clad 
uins and rich verdant groves of these antique gardens ! Next 
we have Balliol, of which we give an engraving (Pig. 1603) of its 
appearance in the sixteenth century, founded by the father of him 
who made the name so famous, John Balliol, King of Scotland ; 
Trinity, Corpus Christi, Oriel, Merton, Pembroke, and Worcester. 
And there are five halls which differ from the colleges in this 
they are not endowed with estates, but are simply so many places 
for the residence and education of students, under proper superin- 
tendence. In addition to all these are various other buildings, 
worthy of more attention than we can now pay to them. Let us 
however take a glance, if but one, at the stately of the 

Taylor Institute (Fig. 2272) ; and also at the entrance gateway 
(Fig. 2J7 7) of the Botanical Gardens, which were designed by 
Inigo Jones. 


A great British university is a centre of which the radiations 
extend all over the kingdom in the shape of such schools as Eton, 
Harrow, Westminster (Fig. 1593), St. Paul’s (Fig. 1590), Qlmst’s 
or the Blue Coat School, Charter-House (Fig. 1606), Merchant 
Tailors’ (Fig. 1594), King’s school at Canterbury (Fig. 1588), and 
Hundreds of others, known for the most part as grammar-schools, of 
which St. Olave’s, Southwark (Fig. 2285>^lTo Bedford school 
(Fig. 2287), anil Lady Owen’s, in G os well-street, London (Fig. 
2280), may be taken as examples. Generally in these a university 
education forms the termination of the scholastic vista, no niaUer 
how few or how many the number of .those who endeavour to lvoch 
it. It is in consequence an almost sell-evident fact that the quality 
and mode of the education given in the schools will be materially 
influenced by the quality and modes of the education in favour at 
the universities. 

Of course Cambridge is iu many essential respects similar to 
Oxford. We confess for our own part we were almost ns much 
disapiKunted at the first sight of Cambridge as we were beyond 
measure charmed and gratified by the first sight of the sister 
university. But this impression certainly wears away, in part, as 
you become more thoroughly acquainted with Cambridge. Much 
has been done, especially along the banks of the Cam, to improve 
upon the ancient appearance of thS\dace (L 3604), since Milton 

wrote — . 

Next CtnmiB, reverend siro, cuino footing slow ; 

His nuuitle hairy, and his bonnet sedgo — 

and since he spoke of the absence of trees to make a shade. There 
arc now some truly magnificent avenues of limes and chestnuts. 
Dyer, in his ‘History of Cambridge,’ contrasts Oxford and 
Cambridge with not more partiality towards the latter than might 
have Ihhsii reasonably anticipated from a Cambridge man. He says, 
“ It may bo admitted that the public walks of our sispjr university 
have some superior charms over those we are now de&ribing ; the 
walks arc generally more winding, without so many formal straight 
lines and acute angles; the trees have greater variety. of foliage, 
(and consequently you have bolder lights and shades), and there is 
more of underwood and shrubbery amidst their fine ouks, v bcec:h, 
nirch, and elms. But still our walks have their peculiar beauties 
adapted to the place ; and the walk planted with limes from Clare 
Hall forms a vista lengthened and of admirable effect. You might 
say, perhaps, that Oxford has not anything of the kind equal to 
this. Taking into consideration the beauty and grandeur of the 
several buildings to be seen from Clare Hall or King s College, 
Oxford must yield to Cambridge ; nor must you say this is not 
Grasmere nor Keswick; there is no scene of the kind throughout 
All Kngland that can be compared with these. The aspect, too, is 
the best that could be, both for the walks and effect oirthe udjoin- 
.ng buildings.” 


The oldest of the colleges is Peter’s House, or St. Peter’s, which 
was endowed in 1257 ; the youngest, Downing College, esta- 
blished within the last quarter of a century. The most mngnificeut, 
if only on account of its chapel (see vol. i. p. 355), is King' 
College : the largest, Trinity ; and which claims by right the 
honour of entertainiug Royalty whenever it visits Cambridge. 
Queen Elizabeth was a visitor, and found her soholar-subjects so 
cordial in their reception, that she stayed five days ; during which 
time, to allay jealousies/ as well as to gratify her own curiosity, 
she visited every one of the houses. Queen Anne’s visit here had 
a consequence of a memorable kind. Whilst she held her court at 
Trinity Lodge, she knighted Isaac Newton. Poor Trinity — for 
she then was poor— was obliged to borrow 500/. to defray the 
expenses of its hospitality on that occasion. But the most magni- 
ficent of all the feasts to Royalty that Trinity has given, is said to 
have been the banquet for George II. in 1728. A perfect shower of 
degrees then fell, to do honour to the time, upon the students 
of the university. No less than fifty-eight persons were made 
Doctors of Divinity. The library of Trinity, an edifice said to be 
unrivalled for magnificence and convenience (Fig. 2284), was built 
by means of a subscription of its members, under the auspices of 
Barrow. 

It may give some idea of the grand scale in which every- 
thing is established at Trinity, to state that it possesses, besides 
iU sixty fellowships, iu sixty-nine scholarships, and iU numerous 
exhibitions or pensions for the assistance of poor students, no less 
than sixty-five rectories, vicarages, and perpetual curacies, — that is 
to say, they are all in iu gift. The actual number of its members 
generally approaches towards two thousand. One of the finest of 
all sights, or sounds, may be enjoyed in the chapel of this college, 
or of Ki tig’s, on Sundays and on certain holidays, when the lull 
cathedral service is chanted, and the students attend in white sur- 
plices. 41 The effect of this on a Sunday evening, when there are 
between three or four hundred thus assembled in the long narrow 
aisles of Trinity, is very striking — with the tones of one of the finest 
orgaus, struck by one of the finest players in Englund, pealing upon 
the ear.” * 

With some omissions, the same observances take place in the 
chapel of St. John’s. The “ .Tollmans are always known by the 
name of pigs ; they put up a new organ the other day, which was im- 
mediately christened liaconi Novum Organum .” But the .lolmians 
have of late years put up something more than this — an entirely 
new and superb pile, which is now picturesquely connected, by a 
bridge (Fig. 2281), with the older one. But perhaps the most pic- 
turesque thing in Cambridge is the CaiusGate of honour, belonging 
to Gonville and Caius College, the founder of which, Dr. Caius, an 
eminent physician, built three gates, one of which was named and 
inscribed the Gate of Humility; the second, the Gate of Virtue; 
the third, the Gate of Honour (Fig. 2279). Pembroke College 
originated in a very affecting circumstance. It takes its name from 
the Countess of Pembroke, whose husband, during the reign of 
Edward, was accidentally killed at a tournament held in honour of 
their wedding-day. The countess, plunged in melancholy, retired 
from the world and made acts of charity her only solace. The 
foundation of Pembroke College wa s one of these acts. The chief 
peculiarity of Corpus Christi, or Bene’t’s (Benedict’s) College, is its 
foundation by the brethren of two ancient guilds, who desired not so 
much to promote learning generally, as to train up young men who 
should be well fitted to make prayers, and perform masses for the souls 
of departed members of the said guilds. Cromwell was a student of 
Sussex College; and it is supposed by some that he gaveati evidence 
of his attachment to the university by saving the painted windows of 
King’s College chapel, when threatened by the Puritans. But there 
is also another motive that might he attributed to him for such an • 
interference, a(jd which people often forget in estimating his cha- 
racter. He who saved the Cartoons — and whose great, delight was 
in listening to sacred music — might be safely esteemed a lover of 
the arts for their own sake. His illustrious secretary, Milton, was 
a sizar of Christ’s College. We shall only mention ouc more 
establishment, Jesus College— of which Gilbert Wakefield tells a 
humorous story in connection with a Dr. Boldero, a master, who is 
buried in the chapel. This gentleman bad been treated with 
severity during the Protectorate for attachment to the royal cause, 
in which the Bishop of Ely had been un equal sufferer. On a 
vacancy of the mastership, Boldero, without any pretensions to the 
appointment, plucked up his spirits, and presented his petition for 
the place to the bishop. “Who. are you?” said the bishop; “I 
know •nothing of you ; I never heard of you before !” 4 ^My lord, 

I have suffered long and severely for my attachment to our royal 
master, as well as your lordship. I believe your lordship and I 
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hato been in all the gaols in England.” 11 Wlmt does the fellow j 
mean? Man ! I never was confined in any prison but the Tower.” j 
44 And, my lord,” replied Boldero, 44 I have been in all the rest 
myself.” The bishop made Boldero master. 

Some of the numerous public buildings of tho University chal- 
lenge our admiration; Perhaps the most recent is also the finest — 
the Fitzwilliam Museum (Figs. 2292, 22811). As an instance of 
individual munificence, this may parallel Dr. 11 add i lie’s bequests at 
Oxford. Viscount Fitzwilliam at his death in 1816, bequeathed to 
the University, in addition to his books and pictures, and other 
collections, a hundred thousand pounds in tho South Sea Annuities, 
of which the interest alone was used in the erection and permanent 
endowment of the Museum. The Pcpysian Library (Fig. 2280) 
was the gift of the well-known gossip to his own college, Magdalen, 
He has given us the particulars, in his own inimitable way, of two 
visits he paid to Cambridge, one when lie was led up to the Senate 
House to vote, the other later in life, when lie amused himself 
by coming, os it were, incognito to the college. As to the last, 
he says, 44 I took my boy and two brothers, and walked to Mag- 
dalen College; and then into the butteries os a stranger, and 
there drunk of their beer, which pleased me os the best I ever 
drunk ; and hear by the buttery-man, who was son to Goody 
Muliiner, over against the college, that we used to buy stewed 
prunes of, concerning the college and persons in it ; and find 
very few that were of my time.” Pbpya was in his way a very 
able public servant, and no doubt, in private life, a kindly and 
good man. James II. must have felt a more than ordinary attach- 
ment to him to do what he did. The news of the landing of the 
l'rince of Orange was brought to him as he sat to Kneller for his 
j ortruit, which was to he given to Pepys; but, instead of hurrying 
away, lie bade the artist finish the picture, thaUliis friend might nut 
he (Ksnppointed. This is about the most graceful incident that we 
remember of James’s history. An exceedingly valuable portion 
of the Pcpysian library is the collection of English ballads, in five 
great folio volumes. The work that contributed so materially to 
revolutionize and to improve our poetical tastes in the last century, 
Percy's 4 lieliques of Ancient Poetry,’ was chiefly formed from the 
contents of these volumes. 

Giving a kind of new reading of Milton’s 44 Better toreigi\in 
hell than serve in heaven,” the beaux and belles of the eighteenth 
century thought it better to be original even in the extremest 
absurdities of costume than to imitate the most graceful of the 
habits of their forefathers. You can hardly think of an eminent 
man of the time but up rises a figure with the imposing periwig 
shaking its curls before you, waistcoat descending almost to the 
knees, and the whole ending with breeches, stockings, and higli- 
lows — for, notwithstanding the silver buckles, and some little pecu- 
liarities of their own, those shoes in which the gentlemen of the time 
stalked about were but modern high-lows; and indeed the whole 
style of the adornments of the nether man are precisely those which, 
in humbler materials and colours, find favour among our coal- 
heavers. Js it that, they are the very conservatives of dress ? — that 
they have preserved the garb of their grandfathers, whilst all the 
world around them lias been seduced by the successive attractions 
of pantaloons and trousers? 

And can it be that it was but from a century to a century and a 
half ago that men from the monarch William III. (Fig. 2289) 
downwards, wore a dress of this kind (see the different views of 
costume in pages 284, 28/ >) ; that 7 lie slow, graceful, and stately 
minuet (Fig. 2300) filled the place llivit quadrilles and polkas now 
occupy ; that footmen were forbidden to carry swords or offensive 
weapons; that ladies wore pal -he- «« their faces explanatory ofe 
their polities ; that gcutleuitMi made it a point to look like modern 
beadles (see the front figure in Alamode 17 Jo, Fig. 2304), and to 
carry great oaken staves as tall ns themselves with the ugliest possi- 
ble faces carved upon them ; that, persons of both sexes walked 
about with their heads in a state somewhat resembling the lawyer’s 
after leaving the flour-bag, in one of our popular farces ? Could 
these and a hundred other fantastic peculiarities, of which we have 
now not a trace left, have belonged to a time so little removed from 
our own, that many an aged man now living may have heard his 
father describe nearly the whole from his own youthful experience ? 

Can it, again, be London, of which it was written at the same 
oeriod, — 

Frefkure for death if here at night you roam. 

And sign your will before you suit from Lome. 

Borne fiery fop, with new commission vain. 

Who sleeps on brambles till lie kills ids man,— 

Some frolic drunkard, reeling Crom ti feunt. 

Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 


Yet even tli oso heroes, mischievously guy, 

Lords ol* the streets and terror of tho wuy. 

Flush'd as they are with folly, youth, and wine. 

Their prudent insults to the poor confine : 

Afar they mark tho flambeau’s bright approach. 

And shun the shining train and gilded coach. 

A pretty picture of the streets of the metropolis of the British cm 
pire. Where and who were the guardians? Alas, poor fellows, 
notwithstanding their tremendous weapons, they had enough to do 
to take cure of themselves, whenever it was most desirable that they 
should be protecting others. But we need only take One glance at 
them to understand tho matter. We present a group (Fig. 2308). 
Do they not remind us of forms that have not long since vanished 
from our own eyes ? — Look they not like so many spectral watch- 
men revisiting the glimpses of the moon, and haunting the places 
from which they were banished by the new police ? 

Ay, now we begin to track the England and the London of the 
eighteenth into the England and London of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Often in our boyhood, as we passed through some of the 
older squares of the metropolis, have we wondered to ourselves what 
could be the meaning of those straight trumpets — for so we thought 
them — affixed on each side of the doors. Were they placed there, 
as at old castles in old times, for visitors to blow upon and rouse 
the inhabitants? We live to learn; our trumpets were extin- 
guishers — flambeau extinguishers (Fig. 2309). When the 44 gilded 
coach ” had set down the party from the theatre, or the masquerade, 
or the rout, the u flambeau” was thrust into the extinguisher; and 
the neighbourhood relapsed into its usual darkness. 

As to lamplighters (Fig. 2306), and link 'boys (Fig. 2307), and 
street shoe-cleaners (Fig. 2311), we have them all yet — unless the 
last has very recently disappeared. Many will remember the man 
who stood at the edge of* a court in Fleet Street, a few years ago. 
AY as lie in truth the last of all his race? The cobbler’s Vail (Fig. 
2310) is still to be found in many a corner : — 

No jut tv, frieze. 

Nor buttress, nor roign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed. 

AVe fear it is a bad sign of the morals of the fraternity that — 

Where they most do breed and liuunt, we have observ’d 
The air is 

anything but “dilioate” vith ihe fumes of the public-house, to 
which tht\ h.ive attached tiieir ne>N. 

But let u> now turn to the pages of those who, in a time so fruit- 
ful of materials, began their rambles of observation, and gave us a 9 
the result, the series «bf well-known papers entitled the 4 Soectator.' 
Let us glance over the pages of Steele and Addison ; men who 
were as minute as they were comprehensive, as profound and elo- 
quent as they were shrewd and witty; as kindly and just towards 
individuals, as they were severe and uncompromising towards the 
vice and folly that prevailed among them. One of the earliest 
papers that refer to the manners and customs of the period (and 
such only shall we notice), shows us that, masques and masquerade* 
were then in the height of their popularity, and yet that they were 
not then much rnoje distiuj/iislied for innocence, or for the skilful 
personation of the characters assumed, than at present, when some 
worthy manager endeavours to revive those good old money-making 
scenes. Truly “ tee have had now and then rakes in the habit of 
Roman senators, and grave politicians in the dress of rakes.” Ami 
still 44 the misfortune of the thing is, that people dress themselves 
in what they have a mind to be, and not what they are fit for.” 
We have had our judges “that danced a minuet, with a Quaker 
r„ r his partner, while half a dozen harlequins stood by as specta- 
tors;” a iurk drinking off his “ two bottles of wine,” and a Jew 
eating his “half a ham of bacon.” AVe have before had occasion 
to observe how fashion seems eternally to reproduce itself— making 
the dre* of to-day the mere revival of the dress of some former 
doy, sufficiently long past to be forgotten. The 4 Spectator ’ on one 
occasion speaks of a little muff, of silver garters buckling below 
the knee, and of fringed gloves; two out of the three, the little 
muff, and the fringed gloves— or wlmt we take to be the same- 
gloves edged at the wrist with lace, may again be seen constantly 
in our streets. And though we have not now the multitudes of 
signs that formerly kept up an eternal creak over the head of the 
pedestrian, there is yet no lack 44 of blue boars, black swans, and 
red lions, not to mention flying pigs, and hogs in armour, with . 
many other creatures more eaftraordinary than any in the deserts of 

Africk.” # - . r . t 

The fair sex, as was but proper, enjoyed the chief attention of 
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the * Spectator/ in these questions of dress and habits of life ; an 
atteiition f however, that the ladies would no doubt have gladly 
spared. Let us for a moment imagine what would he the sentiments 
and words of n fine lady of the time, as number after number of the 
provoking publication was placed on the table. There, exclaims 
she, as one of them is perused, we have got rid of our old head- 
dresses, and are busy considering how best to replace it with 
something equally striking and new, and now everybody is to laugh 
at us, by being told — “ There is not so variable a thing in nature as * 
a lady’s head-dress. Within my own memory I have known it rise 
and fall above thirty degrees. About ten years ago it shot up to a 
very great height, insomuch that the female part of our species 
were much taller than the men (Fig. 2290.) The women were 
of such enormous stature, that we appeared os grasshoppers before 
them. At present the whole sex is in a manner diminished and 
shrunk into a race of beauties that seems almost another species. 

I remember several ladies who were once very near seven feet high, 
that at present want some inches of five. How they came to be 
thus curtailed I cannot learn. Whether the whole sex be at present 
under any penance which we know nothing of; or whether they 
have cost their head-dresses in order to surprise us with something 
of that kind which shall be entirely new ; or whether some of the 
tallest of the «ex f being too cunning for the rest, have contrived 
this method to make themselves sizeable, is still a secret ; though I 
find most are of opinion, they are at present like trees new lopped 
and pruned, that will certainly sprout up and flourish with greater 
heads than before. 9 ' Next, our funs, it appears, do not quite, please 
him, and so he must expose all the little trickeries that have been 
sacred from time immemorial. The ladies must be represented as 
having an academy for the instruction of the right mode of manag- 
ing their weupon. An impertinent correspondent is even allowed 
to say he has undertaken the i.dty of drilling them in the most 
approved style of military science. “The ladies,” says he, “who 
carry fans under me, are drawn up twice a-day, in my great hall, 
where they are instructed in the use of their arms, and exercised by 
the following words of command: handle your fans — unfurl your 
fans — discharge your fans — ground your fans — recover your fans — 
flutter your fans.* 9 And as though the inuendo was not plain 
enough, Mr. Spectator must go into particujgcg, showing that the 
whole business is rank flirting, and coquetry, and affectation. And 
though we know as well is he does, pei traps after all better, that 
“ there is an infinite variety of motions to be made use of in the 
flutter of a fan," and that there is “the angry flutter, the so '“lest 
flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, the merry flutter, 
and the amorous flutter, 99 what business has lie or his readers with 
it ? But, indeed, he stops at nothing. Another of his pretended 
correspondents, supposed to be writing to him during his absence, 
tells him, in order that he should tell the world, their hooped 
“petticoats, which began to heave and swell before you left 11 s, 
are now blown up into a most enormous concave, and rise every day 
more and more;' 9 (and so, it appears, from our engravings, Alatnode 
1735, Fig. 2304, and Alatnode 1745, Fig. 2305, remained for a 
long time). He follows us in our walks, where, if a lady happens 
to be dressed something rakishly, he describes at length the extra- 
ordinary young gentleman he had ; he watches us to the theatre, 
and retails all the little conversations that carry on during the 
play; he penetrates to our libraVy, and becomes very sarcastic on 
the mingling of our books, nud the dear old china ; and very witty 
on the sorts of books that he finds there, in company : 4 Locke 
on the Understanding, 9 with a paper of patches in it, and a 
Spelling Book; a book of novels, and the Academy of Compli- 
ment— nJl the classic authors in wood, and Clelia, which opened 
.of itself in the place that descrilx** the two lovers in a bower — 
‘Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 9 and 4 La Feite’s Instruc- 
tions 9 for country-dances. But worst of all— the— what shall I 
call him? this most impudent of Spcctulors — finds his way into 
our bedrooms —exposes all the little delicate mysteries of the 
toilet — says coarsely of our slight tintings, we 44 paint.” Nay, 
that there are some of us *• so exquisitely skilful in this way, that 
give them but a tolerable pair of eyes to set up with, nrd they 
will make bosom, lips, checks, and eyebrows by their own indus- 
try. 9 ' In a word he culls us Piets! And then, too, to complain 
of our male valets-de-clmmbre, and to print, as though it was some- 
thing so very extraordinary, that he had himself “ seen one of these 
male Abigails tripping about the room with a looking-glass in his 
hand, nml curling his lady's hair a whole morning together. I 
know who he means well enough. Above all — that charming 
fashion that we brought over from France, of receiving company in 
bed when wjb are not very well, or have got the vapours. I am 
told he denounces that. Let us see, where is the paper ? — “ The 
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lady, though willing to appear undrest, had put on her best looks, 
and painted herself for our reception. Her hair appeared in a very 
nice disorder, os the night-gown which was thrown upon her 
shoulder was ruffled with great care. 91 Hem — well — and what's 
tlds? — 44 As the coquettes who introduced this custom grew old, 
they left it off by degrees ; well knowing that a woman of three- 
score may kick and tumble her l<eart out, without making any 
impression." There’s a malicious thought for you ! 

These were strokes that must and die" tell indirectly, if not 
directly. The fine lady would carry it Off with a high hand for 
a time, but not the less did she And, now in this quarter, now in 
that, and at last in her own mind, an opinion growing up that 
disconcerted her in spite of all her thoughtlessness and waywardness. 
The genial love and wisdom that pervaded the Spectator's lucu- 
brations were ever winning their way into and healing the wound 
that the searching exposure made. Men and women discovered 
(almost for the first time) that it was not very difficult even to 
laugh at themselves, when it was an Addison and a Steele who 
mode others laugh at them. Take this little picture, for instance, 
from the f ne paper that wc have just been referring to, descriptive 
of ladies receiving visitors in bed. 44 It is a /ery odd sight that 
beautiful creature makes when she is talking politics with her 
tresses flowing about her shoulders, and examining that face in the 
glass which does such execution upon all the rude stand ers- by. 
flow prettily does she divide her discourse * tween her women and 
her visitants ! What sprightly transitions does she make from an 
opera or a sermon to an ivory comb or a pincushion ! How have 
wc been pi cast .o see her interrupted in an account of her travels 
by u message to Iier footman, and holding her tongue in the midst 
of a moral reflection by applying the tip of it to a patch !” Now 
the very intellectual power required for all this piquant snrt of 
coquetry involved the power to perceive its absurdity when pointed 
out in so exquisite a manner. Woul' 1 that all satirists at least 
would give their days and night o Addison, in order to learn how 
they may really exercise their treineudous .power with the greatest 
amount of benefit to their fellows. 

]t appears that this custom of ladies receiving visitors in their 
bed-rooms was used, like every other available influence, for pajty 
political purposes. The second daughter of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough for instance, commonly known as the Little Whig, had, like 
her mother, the impetuous and haughty Duchess Sarah, a very 
beautiful head of hair. So when it was desired to secure the votes 
of certain gentlemen of the Tory party — young and romantic men 
perhaps, who could not be corrupted by mere bribes, the policy 
was for the Little Whig to receive them at her toilet, and converse 
with them whilst her fair tresses were let out and sported with on 
pretence of dressing them; until the visitor was caught in their 
magic snares, and paid the price of his vote to get away again. 
Many a politician no doubt had sighed, as he repeated, with the 
poet — 

And beauty draws us with a single lmir. 

But now for a portrait of another kind. It is that of the country 
gentleman of the sixteenth century, os Steele and Addison painted 
him, partly perhaps frpm the life as it existed, partly to the life 
that it was desired to make exist. And how refreshing it is to 
turn from the contemplation of a society that could present so many 
fantastic aspects as those we have noticed, to the delightful sim- 
plicity of mind and goodness of heart that characterise a Sir Roger 
de Covcrley. We are told he is a gentleman of Worcestershire, of 
ancient descent. 44 His great-grandfather was inventor of that famous 
country-dance which is called after him. All who know that shire 
are very well acquainted with the parts and merits of Sir Roger. 
He is a gentleman that is very singular in his behaviour, but. his 
singularities proceed from his good sense, and are contradictions to 
the manner of the world only as he thinks the world is in the 
wrong. However, this his view creates him no enemies, for lie 
d«>es nothing with sourness or obstinacy ; and liis being unconfined 
to modes and forms makes him but the readier and more capable 
to please and oblige all who know him. When he is in town lie 
lives in Soho-square," then the most genteel part of London. It 
appears Sir Roger keeps a bachelor 44 by Toason he was crossed in 
Jove by a perverse beautiful widow of the next county to him. 
Dfefore this disappointment Sir Roger was what you call a fine 
gentleman, had often supped with my lord Rochester and Sir 
George Etherege, fought a duel upon .his first coming to town, 
and kicked Bully Dawson in a public coffee-house for calling him 
a youngster." .This Bully Dawson was a man worth kicking. He 
was a debauchee in ids habits, a swaggerer in his behaviour and 
discourse, a sliarper in principle and practice; so that whenever 
opportunity offereef for punishment, there would no doubt a be a long 
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Weftf of offences to be settled. Sir linger^ ill success with the 
widow made him 44 serious for a year and a-luilf, and though, his 
temper being naturally jovial, he , last got over it, lie grew 
careless of himself, and never dressed afterwards. He is now in 
his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty ; keeps a good homo 
both in town and country; a great lover of mankind; but there is 
such a mirthful cast m his behaviour that he is rather beloved tin 
esteemed. Ilia tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all 
the young women profess to love him, and the young men are glad 
of his company# When he comes into a house he calls the servants 
by their names, and talks all the way upstairs to a visit. I must 
not omit that Sir Roger is a justice of tho quorum; that h. fills 
the chair at quarter-session with great ability, and threemonths 
ago gained universal applause by explaining a passage in the Game 
Act." Such is Sir Roger de ( verley. 

The Spectator being iuvited by him to spend a month in the 
country, goes to the baronet’s seat, where they stroll abo together 
(Fig. 2312), the good knight only owing him to the country 
gentlemen of the county from a distance, and begging them in the 
Spectator ' own hearing not to let him see them, for that he Ir 4 *s 
to be s' *ed at. And there fresh traits of Sir Roger’s character are 
constantly made appare* *. ♦<* him. lie so seldom change* his ser- 
vants 44 that yo«* would take his valet-de-. ibre for h.„ brother 
his butler is grey-headed, his groom is one u 1 the gravest men that 
I have ever seen, and his coachman has the look of a privy coun- 
sellor.” lie has a chaplain in hi:* hou.M, who has lived with him 
thirty years, chosen by the baronet for his good sense rather than 
his learning — Sir Roger did not want to be insulted with Greek and 
Latin at his own table — for his clear v^ice, amiable temper, aiul his 
skill at backgammon. His choice has been a wise one. N r a law- 
suit lias there been in the parish since the chaplain cam e. if the 
parishioners quarrel, they appeal to him ; and if that fails — as i a 
few rare.cases only — then they appeal to Sir Roger himself. 

Sir Roger, like most oilier gentlemen of Hi" birtn and position, 
has his picture-gallery, and filled much in the usual way with por- 
traits of his ancestors (Fig. 2313). The history of V these i 
described to the Specti*‘or ; from him who wore the vast jutting coat 
aqd small bonnet of Uenn r VIL’* lime, a costume preserved in the 
yeomen of the guard of the nineteenth as well as the eiglilecirh 
century, down to the imo % u hori Sir Roger took ♦»> h* tin* honoar 
of tho house — a man as punctual it: all his dealings as a tradesman, 
and as generous as a gentleman * and who won Id have thought 
•* hlhiself as much undone by breaking nis word, as if it were to be 
followed by bankruptcy,” and who was, finally, a brave man ; he 
had narrowly escaped being killed in the civil wars, “for,’ said he, 
•‘he was sent out of the field upon a pi I'.ifo message tho day before 
the battle of Worcester.” So private, no doubt, that one may feel 
satisfied that no temptations would induce this 44 brave ” ancestor of 
Sir Roger to expose its natnr . 

We must now follow this beau ideal of the good old English 
gentleman to church. Tho interior is adorned with text. h. various 
parts, chosen by the baronet, and wherever wc look .-onv token of 
his munificence meets the eye. liven the hassocks and prayer-books 
arc his gift — a subtle stroke of his policy to induce the ci.iigregatim 
to kneel and join in the responses. He has also had them taught b> 
an itinerant singing-master how to sing properly tho ♦unes of the 
psalms. 44 As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, he 
keeps them in very good order, and will suffer nobod v to sleep in 
it besides himself; for if by chance he lias been surprised into a 
short nap at sermon, upou recovering out of it lie stands up «•-. 
looks about him, and if he sees anybody else nodding, either wakes 
thorn himself, or sends his servant to them.” When the sermon is 
ovef, 44 nobody presumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the 
church. The knight walks dowu from his seat in the chancel 
between a double row of his tenants (Fig. 2314), that stand bowing 
to him on each side: and every now and then iuqftire* how such a 
one’s wife, or mother, or son, or father do, whom lie does not sec 
at church ; which is understood as a secret reprimand to the person 
that is absent." 

Sir Roger has served as a sheriff, and rode in procession at the head 
of a whole county, with music before him, a feather in his hat, and 
his horse well bitted (Fig. 2315). Of course, he is a keen sports- 
man. 44 He has in his youthful days taken forty covies of partridges 
in a sea so n: and tired many a salmon with a line consisting of but 
a single hair.” He is a distinguished foxhunter, “ having destroyed 
more of those vermin in one year than it was thought the whole 
county could have produced.” And mdeqd the knight had swelled 
the native-bred animals by sending for great numbers out of adjoin- 
ing counties, and turning them Iwwe by night, in order that he 
might catch them again the next day. AJI his dogs are so well 
Von. II. 


matched, that the voices make a complete concert, lie sent hack 
one hound that was presented to him because he was a bass, whereas 
lie wanted a couuter- tenor. The Spectator is witness to a hare-hunt, 
in which the knight's goodness of heart makes him rave the poor 
animal just at the last monieut, by taking her up In his arms (Fig. 
23J(>), and delivering her to a servant, to be let loose in an orchard 
where he has others of these prisoners of war. 

Sir Roger and the Spectator on one occasion light upon a troop 
, of gipsies ; and it may be considered os an evidence (so far as a 
period of a century and a quarter is concerned) of the unchangeable 
churacter that has been ascribed to this remarkable people, to find 
Addison describing them exactly as we should describe them now, 
unless it be that we might speak of them as a trifle moro honest, or 
at least more under the wholesome fear of the law than he does. 
At first, says (lie Spectator, 44 my friend was in some doubt whether 
he should not exert the justice of the peace upon such a band of 
lawless vagrants ; but not having his clerk with him, who is a 
necessary counsellor on these occasions, and fearing that his poultry 
might fare the worse for it, he let the thought drop," as many a 
modern country magistrate no doubt has done many a time for 
exactly the same reason. So Sir Roger contents himself with giving 
tlie Spectator 44 a particular account of tho mischiefs they do in 
the couutry, in stealing people’s goods, and spoiling their servants. 
If a stray piece of liucn liangs upon a hedge, says Sir Roger, they 
arc sure to have it: if the hog loses his way in the field, it is ten to 
one but he becomes their prey ; our geese cannot live in peace for 
them; if a man prosecutes them with severity, his hen-roost is 
sure to pay f« r it. They generally straggle into these parts about 
this liine of the year, and set the heads of our servant-maids so 
agog for husbands, that we do not expect to have any business done 
as it should be while they an; in the country. I have an honest 
dairy-maid who crosses their hands with a piece of silver every 
summer, and never fails being promised the handsomest young 
fellow in the parish for her pains. Your fi *nd the butler has been 
f ool enough to be seduced by them , and though he is sure to lose 
a knife, a fork, or a spoon, every tim lis fortune i< told him, 
gc rally slu»*s himself up in the pantry with an old gipsy for above 
hall an hour once in a twelvemonth. Sweethearts ure the things 
they live upon, which they bestow very plentifully upon all those 
licit appiy tiieinftrivuh*tP diem You see now and then some hand- 
some young fade.- among diem: the sluts have very often white 
teeth -uid black eyes.” Sir Roger and the. Spectator cannot, of 
course, do lc.v* then hat lh»*ir fortunes to Vi (Fig. 2317), .aid in 
boi i e.i^L*'* the operation i< performed very satisfactorily. The 
hints about the widow are particularly relished by Sir Roger. But 
be subsequently finds lie has paid well for his gratification. The 
gipsies have picked his pockets. 

Charity and hospitality are conspicuous traits oi .Sir Roger’s 
character. Of course he must not forget he is a magistrate. The 
Spectator overhears him chiding a beggar for not finding work, but 
he sees him in the end slip a sixpence into his hand (Fig. 2318). As 
to h:> hospitality, the, good old customs .ire kept up at his mansion 
in their fullest integrity. * h l have; often thought,” says Sir Roger, 
“ it happens very well that Christinas should fall out in the middle 
of winter. It is the most dead, uncomfortable time of the year, 
when the poor people would buffer very much from their poverty 
ana cohl, if they had not good cheer, warm tires, and Christmas 
• gambols to support them. I love to rejoice their poor hearts at 
this season, and to sec the whole village merry in my great hall. 
I allow a double quantity of malt to my small beer, and set it 
u-rutiniug for twelve days to every one that calls for it. I have 
always a piece of cold beef aud a miiice-pie on the tabic, and am 
wonderfully pleased to see my tcuauts pass away a whole evening 
iu playing their innocent tricks, and smutting one another." Happy 
landlords ! y happy tenantry! ye arc no fiction. Few were the 
manor-houses in England a century or two ago, that did uot present 
such scenes at all such times. 

And We may here observe, that we wish to illustrate the manners, 
customs, and men of the age, and not the 4 Spectator,’ or that most 
perfect of its gems, tin* individual character of Sir Roger; except, 
indeed, so far as the two aims are indissolubly bound together; we 
dwell, therefore, only on those points which may best promote the 
object we have in view. Sir Roger, like his country prototype 
whom Addison probably had in view, is proud of his historical 
knowledge, though derived simply from 4 Baker’s Chronicle.’ lie 
comes to London, and accompanies the Spectator on a visit to West- 
minster Abbey, where he is quite puzzled at the story of the maid 
of honour who killed herael^by a prick of a needle, and at last 
observes, 44 1 wonder that Sir Richard Baker has said nothing of 
her.” But when he gets to tho Sword of Edward III. (Fig. 2319), 
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Sir Richard Baker and ho are at once at home, and so the whole 
history of the Black Prince is narrated. Sir Roger is a Tory* os 
we learn from his remark on being shown the headless Henry Y. t 
and told that the silver head had been stolen years before — 44 Some 
Whigs* I’ll warrant you.” 

The pair go to the playhouse* Sir Roger not having been there 
for twenty years before. On the last occasion he had seen the 4 Com- 
mittee*’ having been previously satisfied it was a good Church of 
England comedy ; now he proposes to see ‘ The Distressed Mother*’ 
a tragedy recently brought out. An interesting illustration of the 
state of the streets as regards their insecurity, and of the tendency 
of the country visitor to believe them even worse than they were* 
here occurs. The knight inquires if there be no danger from the 
Mohocks* and states that he had thought he had fallen into thftir 
hands the previous evening* when two or three lusty black men had 
followed him half way up Fleet Street. But if* as is most probable* 
these lusty black men were Mohocks only in the worthy knight’s 
imagination* the class was real* and terrible* and villauous enough. 
It was headed by a president* whom they called the Emperor of the 
Mohocks. Their objects* it appears* may be summed up as com- 
prising every kind of detestable outrage they could think of* on the 
persons of those who fell into their hands* during the night* in the 
streets of London. To prepare for their sport* they drank them- 
selves into a kind of frenzy* when they sallied out sword in hand* 
and woe to those they met with. Watchmen were especial objects 
of their vengeance ; but they were not at all particular as to the sort 
of persons they attacked* always excepting those who were nume- 
rous enough to hold out a reasonable prospect of defence. The un- 
manly wretches did not spare women. Some Mohocks were known 
as tumblers, because they tumed the females whom they caught 
topsy-turvy on their heads. Another class were veTy fond of throwing 
a woman info a barrel, and then setting it rolling down a steep part, 
as Snow Hill. Sometimes the persons caught were “ tipped the 
lion*” that is to say, had their noses violently flattened, and their 
eyes gouged out with the fingers. The dancing-masters were those 
Mohocks who chiefly luxuriated in making their victims cut capers 
by continually pricking them with their swords. But the most 
favoured of all these diversions was the one in which it was thought 
something like wit and humour were mingled with the other enjoy- 
ments. A body of Mohocks would give chose to stone person before 
them, raising a regular view-halloo* and shouting “A sweat! a 
sweat!*' When they had overtaken their trembling prey, they 
formed in a circle about him, with their swords drawn, the # points 
upwards. The sport now began. Some one behind pricked him in 
the legs or elsewhere, with a sword, andjie turned round to avert 
the attack ; then some one else drew his attention by the same mode 
in n different direction ; and so he was kept wheeling round and 
round, until cruelty had exhausted its appetite, and he was dismissed, 
as being sufficiently sweated. The Mohocks borrowed their name 
from a well-known tribe of Red Indians. These are the gentry 
that Sir Roger desires to guard against, and amusing is the account 
of his precautions. A friend. Captain Sentry, is to accompany them. 
When they all met at Sir Roger’s house, the captuin “ bid Sir Roger 
fear nothing, for that he had put on the same sword which he made use 
of at the battle of Steenkirk. Sir Roger’s servants, and among them 
the butler, had, 1 found, provided tlfemselves pith good oaken flails, 
to attend their master upon this occasion. When we had placed 
him in hi,s coach, with myself at his left hand, the captain before 
him, and his butler at the head of liis foot inert in the rear, wc con- 
veyed him in safety to the playhouse, where, after having marched 
up the entry in good order, the captain and I went in with him, and 
seated him betwixt us in the pit. As soon as the house was full and 
the candles lighted* iny old frieud stood up, and looked about him 
with that pleasure which a mind seasoned with humanity naturally 
feels in itself at the sight of a multitude of people who segued pleased 
with One another, and partake of the same common entertainment. 

I could not but fancy to myself* os the old man stood up in the 
middle of the pit (Fig. 2320), that he made a very proper* centre to 
a tragic audience.” Sir Roger now plays the critic, and in a delight- 
fully amusing manner, but as his various observations do notf bear 
upon the manners and customs of the stage at the time* we may here 
throw in a few remarks derived from other quarters. 

Sir Roger* we see* had previously taken care to go to a good 
Church of England comedy ; a touch of the Spectator’s satire* we 
presume, of the custom then prevalent- on the stage* of introducing 
party religious and political allusions. Of course this custom 
would leave men generally to choose their plays as they now choose i 
their newspapers* that is to say* id accordance with their own 
predilections. We may judge how far party feeling was carried, I 
when we learn that the lady Whigs and the lady Tories sat on J 


opposite sides of the house. But Addison’s own history, or rather 
the history of one of liis books* shows this feature of tiie time in a 
peculiarly interesting manner. No inconsiderable portion of the 
success that marked the production of c Cato’ in 1712 was caused 
by the circumstance that each of the two opposite parties claimed 
its sentiments as being in accordance with and supporting their 
own. The chief part was performed by Barton Booth* one of the 
most eminent of English actors. During the. performance a purse 
of fifty guiueas was collected in the boxes by the Tories* and 
presented to him as a 44 slight acknowledgment of his honest 
opposition to a perpetual dictator* and in dying so bravely in the 
cause of liberty.” So that even the actor was perforce enlisted into 
the cause of party. If such was the favour shown to 4 Cato ’ by 
the Tories* its popularity with the Whigs was necessarily still 
greater, as the author was one of themselves* without* however* the 
fauaticism and absurdity that too many of them generally exhibited. 
The state of things here described was attended by an important 
consequence to the iuterest of the stage. Annoyed by the unceasing 
storm of attacks that the petty dramatists of the day kept up on 
him and liis administration, Sir Robert Walpole brought in a bill* 
in 1737* prohibiting the representation thenceforward of any play 
until the sanction of the Lord Chamberlain had been obtained. And 
so dramatists to this hour* no matter what their character* genius* or 
position, must submit their productions to the perusal of a govern- 
ment official* on account of the demerits of their predecessors in the 
reign of George II. 

The stage appointments liad now risen to a high pitch of 
splendour. Nothing could be more superb or costly, but also 
nothing more absurd* than the costumes then worn by the greatest 
actors* even by Betterton and Garrick. The Roman Cato* the 
Trojan Hector, the Danish Hamlet, the Scottish Macbeth, and in 
short all the chief heroes of tragedy, were played in the same garb 
— the dress of a gentleman of the jlay. The same with the ladies. 
Cleopatra was the very pink of perfection, in her hooped petticoats, 
stomacher, and powdered commode, and with the richly ornamented 
fan in her hand (Figs. 2301, 2302). Not the least striking part of 
the business is this, that although in the ‘ Spectator ’ we find many 
of the absurdities of the opera pointed out with the keen percept' on 
that we should anticipate from the accomplished writers, the similar 
absurdities of the English stage quite escape attention. Addison’s 
own Cato exhibited himself in a 44 long wig, flowered gown, and 
lackered chair.” 

Sir Roger’s next important movement in the business of sight- 
seeing is his visit to Yuuxhall, then called Spring Garden. Jt. was 
the usual mode to go thither by water. A charming trait of Sir 
Roger’s character occurs at the outset. 44 We were no sooner come 
to the Temple Stairs but we were surrounded with a crowd of 
watermen, offering us their respective services. ’Sir Roger, after 
having looked about him attentively spied one with a wooden leg 
(Fig. 2321), and immediately gave orders to get his boat ready. 
As we were walking towards it, 44 You must know,” says Sir Roger, 
44 1 never make use .of anybody to row me that has not lost either a 
leg or an arm. I would rather bate him a few strokes of his our, 
than not employ an honest man that lias been wounded in the 
queen’s service. If I was a lord or a bishop, and kept a barge, J 
would not put a fellow in my livery that had not a wooden leg.” 
Our readers will mark the illustration here given of old London 
life. It appears there were still noblemen and bishops who kept 
a barge ” for moving up and down tho Thames. 

On the way to Yauxhall the knight turns two or three times to 
survey the great city, and his observations remind us of an event 
of the time that materially changed the appearance of London, 
lie 44 bid me observe how thick the city was set with churches, and 
that there wus scarce a single steeple on this side Temple Bar. 4 A 
most heathenish sight 1* says Sir Roger. 4 There is no religion 
at this end of foe town. The fifty new churches will very much 
mend the prospect; but church work is slow* church work is 
slow.’ ” Well might the good knight say so ; a considerable portion 
of those fifty churches never came into existence. The Act for their 
erection was passed in 1710* and one of the objects to be attained 
by them was the 44 redressing the inconvenience and growing 
mischiefs which result from the increase of Dissenter* and Popery.” 
Ati^oug the churches that were erected we may mention that lime 
where, says the poet Savage* 

God delights to dwell* and man to praise ; 

namely* St. Martin's-in-tbe-Fields, built by Gibbs (Fig. 2307); and 
the Church of St. Mary Woolnotli* erected liy Hawksmoor (Fig. 

2366.) * 

At length the party reach Yauxhall* so called from Faux Hall. 
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the- manor-houae that originally belonged, it is supposed, to one of 
King John’s soldiers of fortune, a well-known Norman, named 
Faulk de Brent. Addiaotfs description of the place is very short, 
but very much to the purpose. The chief period of visiting it 
was probably the spring (bunco the name), for he says, the garden 
is “ excellently pleasant at this time of the year (May). When I 
considered the fragrance of the walks and bowers, with tiie choirs 
of birds tliat sung upon the trees, and the loose tribes of people that 
walked under their shades, I could not but look upon the place as 
a kind of Mahometan paradise.” The lovers of Burton ale may 
bo interested in knowing that this was .the beverage that Sir Roger 
and the Spectator partook of, with a slice of hung-beef, a century 
and a quarter ago at Vauxhall. The gardens, we may add, had not 
yet risen to the zenith of their reputation. About twelve years 
after the date of Addison’s paper on the subject of this visit, Mr. 
Jonathan Tyers, a friend of Hogarth’s, opened them in a style of 
novel magnificence, and then Vauxhall in a very short time assumed 
the character that it has ever since borne, and became the great 
attraction of the day. The boxes were painted by I layman with 
copies from Hogarth’s pictures. One peculiarly magnificent work 
of art graced the gardens, Roubiliac’s statue of Handel. This was 
the first important evidence of his genius that the sculptor exhi- 
bited to the English public, and it immediately brought hint into 
repute. It was cut in. the dwelling-house at the Gardens, where 
Handel sat ; and the resemblance was so forcible, that a person who 
had never seen Handel, discovered him one night as he walked in 
the Gardens, merely by the knowledge that the statue had given 
him of the musician’s face. In a work of such excellence in higher 
qualities, this is indeed a merit also worth mentioning. Some poet 
(laid Roubiliac the following compliment : — 

That Orpheus moved a grove, or rook, or stream 

By music’ s poweir, will not u fiction seem ; 

For hero as great a miracle is shown — 

A Handol breathing, though transform'd to stone. 

But Sir Roger’s career now draws to a close. As the club to 
which the Spectator, Sir Roger, and several of the other characters 
that are from time to time introduced, belong, is fitting one even- 
ing, news is brought of the good knight’s death (Fig. 2322); which, 
according to a Whig justice of the peace, Sir Rogers enemy and 
antagonist, had been caused by catching a cold at the county 
sessions, os he was very warmly promoting an address of his own 
penning, and in which he succeeded to his wishes. But Sir Roger’s 
butler gives a very different version ; who ascribes his visit to the 
sessions to a determination to see justice done to a poor widow 
woman and her fatherless children, that had been wronged by a 
neighbouring gentleman. And it seems he died as he had lived, 
thinking still how lie could best promote the interest and comforts 
of all around, and especially of those who, he considered, had been 
in a sense committed to his charge, namely, the poor of his estate, 
and the servants of his household. From high to low there is 
therefore in the will a kind word, and gift for all. The butler thus 
continues his letter to the Spectator, in a passage that we extract 
as containing a charming picture of the customs that once prevailed 
in England when death came to the Manor-house “ lie has 
bequeathed the fine white gelding that he used to ride a-lmnting 
upon to his chaplain, because he thought he would be kind to him ; 
and has left you all his books. Ho lias moreover bequeathed to 
the chaplain a very pretty tenement with good lands about it. It 
being a very* cold day when he made his will, lie left for mourning 
to every man in the parish a great frieze coat, and to every woman 
a black riding-hood. It was u most moving sight to see him take 
leave of his poor servants, commending us all for our fidelity, 
whilst we were not able to speak a word for weeping. As we most 
of us are grown grey-headed in our dear master’s service, he has 
left us pensions and legacies, which we may live very comfortably 
upon the remaining part of our days. He lius bequeathed a great 
deal more in charity, which is not yet come to my knowledge ; and 
it is peremptorily said in the parish, that he lias left money to build 
a steeple to the church ; for he was heard to say some time ago, 
-that if he lived two years longer, Coverley Church should have u 
steeple to it. The chaplain tells everybody that he made a very 
good end, and never speaks of him without tears. He was buried 
according to his own directions, among the family of the Coverleys, 
on the left hand of his father, Sir Arthur. The coffin was carried 
oy six of his teuants, and the pall held by six of the quorum. The 
whole parish followed the corpse with heavy hearts, and in their 
mourning suits j the men in frieze, and the women in riding- 
hoods.” 

Vauxhall had a formidable rival in Ranelagh, which possessed 
attraction*/* peculiarly its own, and views of both will bo given 


Ifereafter. The water, for instance, formed a pretty feature of 
the gardens, whilst the rotunda was a building of extraordinary 
pretensions, size, and magnificence. 

Here public breakfasts were held and here concerts and other 
musical performances were given. The musical reputation of 
Ranelagh is sufficiently established by the fact that Dr. Arne was 
engaged <o add choral and instrumental accompaniments to the 
glees and catches that were sung there. Here also masquerades 
were held, and in a style of dress that exposed the sharers in 
them to a still severer satire than Addison or Steele had found 
necessary. A writer in the * Connoisseur,’ one of the many pub- 
lications that afterwards sprung up in consequence of the suooees 
of the * Spectator * and the ‘Tatler,’ announces a remarkable 
species of entertainment that he understands is to take place at 
Ranelagh, namely, a naked masquerade, when the weather gets hot 
enough. “ One set of ladies, I am told, intend to personate water- 
nymphs bathing in the canal ; three sisters, celebrated for their 
charms, design to appear together as the three Graces ; and a certain 
lady of quality, who most resembles the goddess of beauty, is now 
practising, from a model of the noted statue of Venus de f Medici, the 
most striking attitudes for that character. As to the gentlemen, 
they may most of them represent very suitably the half-brutal forms 
of Satyrs, Fans, Fauns, and Centaurs.” That this satire had a 
solid foundation, we learn from many corroborating circumstances. 
It is after a masquerade here that the ruin of one of Fielding’s 
female characters — in * Amelia ’ — is accomplished. But, afrer all 
the chief attraction of Ranelagh seems to have been very much the 
same that draws people to such places now, the desire to see and be 
seen. Bloomfield pleasantly, ridicules the empty character of the 
amusements there in some of liis verses. He says, 

To Runelagh once in my lifo 
By good-natnr’d force I was driven, * 

be nations hod ceas'd their long strife. 

And Peace beam'd her radiance from Heaven. 

Wlmt wonders wero bore to be found 
That a clown might onjoy or disdain ? — 

First, we traced tho gay circlo all round. 

Ay — and then wo wont round it aguin. 

Another verse gives us some touches of costume, and shows that 
it was not or .i y h * masquerades tiie ladies wore their dresses so very 
scanty : — 

A thousand foot rustled on mats— 

A carpet that once had been green ; 

Men bow'd with their outlandish hats 
With comers so fearfully koon. 

Fuir maids, who at homo in their haste 
Had left all clothing olso but a truin. 

Swept tho floor clean us slowly they pared. 

Thou — walk'd round and swept it uguin : Ac. 

Ranelagh existed until the beginning of tho present century. 
The rotunda was pulled down in or about 1805— and Ranelagh was 
no more. Its beautiful gardens, adjoining those of Chelsea College, 
are now covered with houses. 


We have given ill an earlier page (Fig. 2216) a group of por- 
traits of the most emiuent divpies of the period at present under 
review s two of thesO, Wesley and Whitfield, have been already 
noticed in our account of Oxfofrd — we may here say a few word* 
upon the others. William III. used to observe of the man he had 
raised to the deanery of St. Paul’s immediately after liis own 
elevation to the throne, and on whom he subsequently conferred 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, — William used to say of Til- 
lotson, that there was no honestcr man, and that he himself had 
never had a better friend. Excellent and in every way unobjec- 
tionable as^was this appointment, it excited a great deal of envy 
and discussion at the time ; partly because Tillotson leaned neither 
to the Catholics nor to the Calvinists, and still less to the body of 
those whp, in their practice at least, were men of no religion ; but 
partly, also, because it was remembered that he lmd been bred a 
Puritan, bad acted as tutor in the family of Cromwell’s Attorney.- 
Gen|r&l, Prideaux, ami, lastly, had married Cromwell’s nicer. 
The archbishop did not. long enjoy the exalted position to which 
he had attained ; ho died within four years of his appointment, and 
was buried in the church of the parish (St. Lawrence in the Jewry) 
’where he had laid the foundations of a better reputation than any 
archbishopric could establish for him, by the delivery of his well- 
known sermons. Stillingfleet rose at the same time, and by the 
assistance of the same royal lyinda, to the high dignity of a bishop- 
ric • and, to say nothing of his able and zealous controversial 
writings in the cause of Protestant ism, lie had by one particular 
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net done something to challenge attention to his merits, should 
an opportunity offer fur rewarding them: when James II. revived 
the Court of Ecclesiastical Commission, Still ingfleet declined to 
become a member. One of the host of persons who .combated 
his views, or wIiwm* views lie com bat eel, was the great philosopher 
Locke. Among the bishop’s writings we may mention the work 
nu the antiquities of the British church, from wliieh we learn that 
lie inclined to a belief in the truth of a deeply interesting tradition 
connected with the establishment of Christianity in England, 
namely, that the Apostle Paul visited Britain. 

As Bishop Stillingflcet distinguished himself as one of the oppo- 
nents of Unitarianism, so on the contrary Bishop I load ley was, if 
not exactly a supporter of that sect, at least strongly inclined to 
favour opinions which were supposed especially to belong to it. 
Bishop Hoadley was also the great advocate of what were called 
Low-church principles, and in that character a curious and very 
complimentary incident occurred to him. He published a work on 
the 4 Measure of Obedience to the Civil Magistrate,’ which Bishop 
Atterbury, a man in all resjiects opposed to Inin in opinions, de- 
nounced. lloadley then defended himself, and with such spirit that 
the House of Commons presented an address to Queen Anne repre- 
senting the signal service he had done in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. Another of his publications, a sermon on the text 
44 My kingdom is not of this world,” roused a much more for- 
midable contention ; the Baugoriau controversy (so called because 
Hoadley was then Bishop of Bangor) was originated by it. Dr. 
lloadley, the physician, and author of one of our standard come- 
dies 4 The Suspicious Husband,’ was the son of the bishop. 

Samuel Clarke was a name that in its owner’s day could not have 
been pronounced in any mixed company of intelligent men without 
rousing at once warm friends and equally warm enemies. Never 
hardly was a life more fruitful in controversy. He was continually 
publishing works oil philosophy or religion ; and almost, every one 
raised up its own particular set of opponents. In his sermons on 
the 4 Being and Attributes of God,’ he attacked Spinosa ; but in 
such a manner that it was doubted l»y many whether he had not 
rather thrown bark than advanced his object. Pope refers to 
Clarke w hen he writes — 

Ami rciiHon downward till w<j donh^pf 
« 

His lectures on the 4 Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion ’ 
laid him open to the lash of another writer. u.s capable as Pope 
himself of making the satire permanent. Every trader of ‘Tom 
•lours ’ must remember Square, and his 4 * fitness of things.” Fielding 
borrowed the phrase from Dr. Clarke, who said morality consisted 
In the immutable differences, relations, and eternal fitness of things. 
Baptism, the Trinity, Free Will, Primitive Dnxnlogics, were 
among the other subjects which he discussed with all sorts of oppo 
nents, and u r ith all the ardour of his busy and powerful mind. We 
are told \liat when lie took his degree of Doctor of Divinity, in 
consequence of his appointment, to be chaplain to Queen Anne, 
such a logical conflict, ensued between him and the professor, 
James, ns never was heard before in the schools of Cambridge ; and 
we can well believe it. Newton, we may observe, was Clarke’s 
intimate friend. The latter did much to introduce the w ritings of 
the great, philosopher into notice. He ypblishcd a Latin translation 
of the 4 Treatise on Optics > and Newton in a princely spirit gave 
him in return 500/. for his five children. He died in 1729.* • 

Among the few public exhibitions of royal pageantry that are 
still to be occasionally seen in Londoji, there is one — a levee at 
St. James’s Palace, that never fails to attract a curious multi- 
tude of spectators. Yet even the most regular of the levee- 
hunters among these would find it difficult, we think, to recog- 
nise the same essential scene, under the very different aspect that 
it bears, if we look back upon a levee-day at f^t. James’s in the 
eighteenth century (Fig. 2325). Everything seeuis changed: the 
carriages (Fig. 2323) are very unlike our carriages — a large 
portion of the distinguished visitors coifie in sedans, the chairmen 
of which (Fig. 2324) seemed to be dressed as sumptuously as though 
they intended to take their burdens into the very Presence of 
royalty ; the place itself isf so narrow, that it is wonderful how the 
guests can all arrive in any reasonable time at their destination: 
everything, we repeat, seetus changed except the old palace itself,, 
and the hearts and minds of the human actors in the show, — those 
who are going in — the privileged and gratified few, und those who 
must stay without — the curious and scarcely less gratified many. 

The sedan chair was in the eighteenth century a favourite mode 

* Wo have to express our tlinnks to a correspondent for pointing oat nn 
error in tint notice of Walker, the hero of Londonderry. Ho was not a Pres- 
byterian, as thorn eluted, but tho Episcopalian rector of Ponoughmon:. 


of conveyance, not merely, as we might suppose, for delicate ludies, 
or scarcely Jess delicate gentlemen, but for general purposes. And 
they were very cheap, considering, the nature and severity of the 
service afforded ; a shilling an hour, or a guinea a week, were the 
common prices for the sedan and its two bearers, who. were mostly 
Irishmen, and proverbial for their firm thick-set build, and immense 
calves to their legs. It is curious to note that the sedan obtained 
its popularity in spite of the objections that were raised when they 
were first introduced ; but which objections have overthrown them 
at la*d. It was not pleasant to our forefathers, this idea of making 
men hensts of burden ; though they soon got over the sentiment, 
and began to enjoy the sin — if sin it were, leaving it to a later 
generation to grow virtuous and renounce the luxurious vehicle. 
The introducer of the sedan was Prince Charles, afterwards King 
Charles I., who on his return from his romantic but not very credit- 
able love-expedition into Spain 'with 4 ‘Steenie” (Buckingham) 
brought back with him three sedan chairs. Two of these were 
given to the favourite, and he immediately used them ; and in con- 
sequence 44 the clamour und noise of it was so extravagant, that the 
people would rail on him ii^ the streets.” 

If one were to judge of the taste of the eighteenth century simply 
by its furniture (Fig- 2326, 2327, 2328, 2329, 2330), wc should 
say it was at once refined, elegant, and original; nay, we have only 
to glance in the windows of some one or other of the commercial 
palaces of Regent or Oxford Street, to perceive that if there be 
any tiling in them more than ordinarily attractive, it is almost 
certain to he some revival* or imitation of the styles so fashionable 
in this country during the last century, in connection with the 
names of Louis Quatorzc and Louis Quinze of France. And these 
names remind us that the English taste for such furniture was not 
original ; but had come from the same quarter from whence our 
countrymen hud before obtained no inconsiderable portion of the 
architectural, artistical, poetical, and dramatic tastes that still pre- 
vailed among them. 

It was during the same period that the best English house's 
became for the first time wliat wc should, call completely fur- 
nished. We have altered and improved, and in some cases have 
perhaps altered without improving upon, the furniture of the 
eighteenth century, but we have added little of decided novelty 
and importance to it. The little nick-knackeries of the present 
da) have only replaced an equally* various and indescribable tribe 
belonging to an earlier one. Old China was the all-absorbing 
passion of the female subjects of Anne, as Berlin wend is of those 
of her present Majesty ; and for our parts, we dare not venture a 
word of opinion as 1o the respective merits of the taste in these 
matters of the two eras. 

There was one novelty, however, of the eighteenth century of a 
permanently valuable character ; mahogany then began fo be used 
in England. Dr. Gibbons, a physician of London, brought over 
the first block, towards the close of the previous century ; this 
block was manufactured into articles of ornament, and excited uni- 
versal admiration. Fainted and gilded woods speedily lost all their 
attractions, and the new comer carried all before it, until it became 
almost the only material used in cabinet-making. 


In architecture tho present period certainly could claim some origin- 
ality : for it produced, though it did not apparently justly appreciate, 
Vanbrugh, whose great work of Blenheim we have already noticed. 
And it is not. an uninteresting task to compare some of the views of 
this building (see the additional engravings, — Figs. 2337, 2888) 
with views of Castle Howard, the architect's first important achieve- 
ment, and with other buildings of his time, the product of various 
contemporary artists. , 

Who can look without admiration upon the superb front of Castle 
Howard (Vig. 2339, 2340) ? Who can avoid being instantly im- 
pressed with the idea that this is indeed, whatever^ its faults, true 
architectural grandeur? And the more you look, the more the 
stately and picturesque, yet withal solemn beauty of the pile grows 
upon you. The play of light and shade— the constantly-changing 
outline, the climbing ns it were of its more salient points one above 
another, till the loftiest, in the shape of the tower, surmounts and 
tranquilly looks down upon everything else, are all features of the 
exterior of Castle Howard, that strike alike the most nnarchitectural 
and the most professional of spectators. Vanbrugh had here full 
scope for the display of his genius. He had neither littleness of 
space nor littleness of patrons to deal with. The front of Castle 
Ilowurd extends to uo less than six hundred feet, or two hundred 
j yards ! The contents of the interior are worthy of such an exterior, 
j To give a mere catalogue of the pictures would occupy no incon- 
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gideruble space in our pages. Ask for what master you please, and 
you can be shown specimens of his finest days. But as even in such 
collections, there is generally one work that stands out beyond all 
others, partly by its surpassing excellence, partly by the natural 
tendency of the mind to collect, as it yere, all its strength for 
admiration and remembrance and enjoyment, upon one picture, 
rather than loso the whole in the vague dreamy kind of wonder 
that such a multiplicity of artistical wealth is apt to generate, — so 
at Castle Howard there is a favourite — a focal centre to attnict 
and concentrate the dispersing rays of admiration. This is the 
Three Maries with the dead body of Christ, by Annibal Carracci. 
The money value of such works is but a poor evidence of their 
intrinsic value ; yet it is ati evidence. For this picture, then, it is 
said the Court of Spain offered as many louis ri’ors as would cover 
it, or in a simpler mode of calculation, something like 8000/. ' Nay, 
it is even added, that this offer has been outstripped in our own 
country. * 

In articles of virtii Castle Howard is of course rich to repletion ; 
for the time of its erection and furnishing was the time, above all 
others, when such things were sought with avidity, and purchased 
at incredible prices. But the most precious article of this class that 
Castle Howard possesses was a gift ; and the giver was a man who 
could enhance the value of the thing given, by the* mere fact that 
it was a gift from him. We refer to the smull cylindrical altar, 
about, four and a half feet high, that stands in the* Museum, and of 
which the verses inscribed on its top record the history : 

Push not this ancirut iiHur with disdain,. 

’Twins imro in Jh'lplii'b turn'd temple roar'd, 

Prom this tho Pythian poured her mystic strain, 

While (xrcccc its fate in anxious silence heard. 

What chief, what hero of the Achaiun race x 
Might not to (his have clung with holy awe? 

Have clung in pious reverence round its base. 

And from the voice inspired received tho law ? 

A British chief, as lamed in arms uh those, 
lias home this relic o’er the Italian waves 
In war .still friend to ich nee, this bestows. 

And A gives it to tlm hind lie saves. 

It is but an act of justice to the founder of this noble edifice, and 
the patitm of Kauhrugli, to state, that, at a certain portion of the 
park the visitor will find an open place formed by the meeting of 
four avenues of great trees* and in I lie centre of that place stands 
an obelisk a hundred feet high, which informs us that “ Charles, 
rlie third Karl of Carlisle, of the family of the Howards, erected a 
castle where the old castle of Hiiiderskelf stood, and called it CaMle 
Howard. He likewise made tin* plantations in this park, and all 
the outworks, monuments, and other plantations lie hinging to this 
seat. He began tloe works in the year 1712, and set up this 
inscription An. Doin. 1731.” 

AV il ton J louse (Kig. 2332) looks tame and common-} da ee in the 
comparison with Castle Howard, though great men have been at 
work upon it: the original designer was Jlans Holbein ; and when 
his pile, was injured by tin 1 , the restorer was Inigo dones. But since 
the lime of the latter artist, Mr. Wyatt has been also very busy at 
Wilton, and according to the opinion of Sir Richard 1 Inure, not 
with the most, satisfactory results. Jn short, as the building now is, 
it. belongs to neither of tho great men wo ha\o named, nor can it 
be said altogether to bo a product of their successor. A specimen 
of Holbein’s architecture, however, does still exist — a porch and 
gateway at’one end of the gardens. This is of strikingly beautiful 
proportions, — contains two series or stages of pillars, one above the 
other, and has recesses with busts. 

But in its contents Wilton may vie with Castle Howard, or any 
other of those; great mansions which make our Knglish noblemen 
appear like so many inferior sovereigns on their own domains, whilst 
in its associations Wilton surpasses nearly all of them. Its hall, for 
instance, contains nearly two hundred pieces of ancient Sculpture, 
many of them literally of incalculable value — and there are paint- 
ings of the first order by Rubens, Holbein, Vandyke, &c., and a 
host of other musters. It was at Wilton, again, that Massinger was 
born (he was the son of a retainer of the Pembroke family). It 
was at Wilton that Philip Sydney wrote the* Arcadia,’ and probably 
made love to Lady Penelope Devereux, the Philodca of that 
romance, Sidney's sister being then the Countess of Pembroke — 
and lastly, it was upon this lady that Joiison wrote his well-known 
epitaph — 

Underneath this marble hearso 
Lies the subject of ull verse — 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke 1 *!* mother f 
Death, ere thou hast killed auotlier. 


Wise and fair and good as she. 

Time shall throw u dart at then. 

Moor Park (Fig. 2334) was originally built by the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth: subsequently it belonged to a gentleman, 
Mr. Styles, who, having obtained a splendid fortune by the South 
Sea scheme, was wise enough to keep it — by withdrawing in time ; 
and by him the brick building was cased over with stone as we now 
see it, and the noble portico added. Subsequent alterations have, 
however, given the building somewhat of an all-portico character. 
The wings added by the fortunate speculator were taken away by an 
unfortunate oue, who subsequently possessed the mansion. This 
gentlemen threw up a good place — a directorship at the East India 
Board, in the hope of obtaining a still better at the Board of Con- 
trol under Fox’s famous India Bill ; but when disappointments 
clipped the pinions of his soaring hopes, he cut oir the wings of his 
mansion at Moor Park too, and sold the materials, as though to 
show his consciousness of how he had been misled, and liis deter- 
mination that the lesson should not be again repeated. 

Jt is curious how the all-portico character of the exterior finds a 
correspondence of expression in the all-saloon character of the inte- 
rior. This saloon — or entrance-hull — is very large, and according 
to the ideas of the last century, very magnificent, with its gilt-railed 
gallery, its marble door-cases opening in all directions, above as well 
as below, and each surmounted by great pieces of sculpture, its 
endless series of white .stucco compositions on the walls, and its 
mass of painting and gilding on the ceiling. Here too there is a 
series of immense and \ery showy pictures, three in number, illus- 
trative of Ox id's story of the Metamorphosis of lo. But as to 
any architectural beauty, or elegance, or picturesqueness — t as to 
any general expression «f architectural grandeur or architectural 
character of any sort. — the less said the better, in connection with 
the hall of Moor Park. Yet such as it is, it is the whole : there is 
no other part of the interior in which there has been any attempt 
made to raise domestic convenience into Art. Step out of the chief 
hall into the smaller one behind (probably the original hall of the 
Duke’s mansion), and you arc disagreeably impressed by the con- 
trast. This saloon is dark and gloomy, without being at all solemn 
and impressive ; and when you are told that those are the pictures 
that you see there on the walls and ceiling, for which Sir James 
Thornhill ivcovcrul 3.V)0/. # in a court of law, you can hardly help 
wishing that the jury had sat on the spot to determine the case with 
the gaudy subjects of the demand before them. They would assur- 
edly have re.venged upon Sir Jarir* the headache his works would 
have given th* m after an hour or two of their company. 

The next step is still worse — as it conducts iis to the staircuse, 
which is absolutely mean. There are pictures here too on the walls, 
but there is no spot of ground largo enough to stand upon to look 
at them in comfort. This was the way they” worked in the last cen- 
tury; Mr. Styles, the South Sea speculator before mentioned, spent 
IJo.OOO/. in the improvement of Moor Park, yet left this stair- 
cast 1 . 

The npartnients contain many objects of interest, and one of them, 
the drawing-room, is truly superb and beautiful. The, grounds 
of Moor Park were highly celebrated whilst the* taste lasted from 
which their peculiar attractions had sprung. They formed, in the 
opinion of Sir William Temple, the “ perfect esf figure 1 of a garden ” 
lie ever saw. Ah a peculiarly favourable example therefore of the 
style of gardening produced in the seventeenth, and forming the 
beau ideal of the eighteenth century, we may here transcribe Sir 
William's account of Moor Park, liming observed that if, was 
* 6 made by the Countess of Bedford, esteemed amongst, the greatest 
wits of her time, and celebrated l>y Dr. Donne [ the poet], and w'ith 
very great care, excellent contrivances, and much cost,” he proceeds 
to ids description of the results: — “ It lies on the side of a hill 
upon which the hiusc now stands, hut. not very steep. The length 
of the house, when 1 the best rooms ami of most use and pleasure 
arc, lies upon the breadth of the garden: the great parlour opens 
into the middle of a terrace gravel- walk that lies even with it, and 
which may be, as I remember, three bundled paces long, and broad 
in proporti<yi ; tho border set with standard laurels, and at large 
distances, wmich have the beaury of orange trees out of flower and 
fruit. By this wa!L are three descents, by many stone steps in the 
auiddle and at each end, into u vny large parterre. This is divided 
into quarters by gravel walks, met adorned with two fountains and 
eight statues in the several quarters. At the end of the terrace- 
walk are two summer-houses, and the sides of the fiarterrc are 
ranged with two large cloisters open f to the garden upon arches of 
stone, and ending with two other summer-1 in uses even with the 
cloisters, which are paved with stone, and designed for walks of 
| shade, there being none other in the whole parterre. Over then© 
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two cloisters are two terraces covered with lead, and fenced with 
baluSters ; aud ’ the passage into these airy walks is out of the 
two summer-houses at the end of the first terrace-walk. The 
oloister facing the south is covered with vines, and would have been 
proper for an orange-house, and the other for myrtles and other 
more common greens, and had, I doubt not, been used for that pur- 
pose, if this piece of gardening had been then in as much vogue as 
it is now. From the middle of this parterre is a descent by many 
steps, flying on each side of a grotto that lies between them covered 
with lead, and flat, into the lower garden, which is all fruit-trees 
ranged about the several quarters of a wilderness, which is very 
shady; the walks here are green, the grotto embellished with 
figures of shell-work, fountains, and water-works. If the hill had 
not ended with the lower garden, and the wall was not bounded by 
the common way that goes through the park, they might have added 
a third quarter of all greens ; but this want is supplied by a garden 
on the other side of the house, which is all of that sort, very wild, 
shady, and adorned with rough rock -work and fountains. This 
was Moor Park when I was acquainted with it, and the sweetest 
place, I think, that I have seen in my life, either before or since 
at home or abroad.’ 9 Reading this, how could Lord Anson, the 
great navigator, when he purchased Moor Park, let loose Mr. 
Capability Brown among the greens, and the shady places, and 
the fountains? Or how could Mr. Brown himself talk of the 
eajHtbilities of a place that was already the very acme of perfection, 
and persuade his employer to let him pull the whole to pieces, os he 
did, and reconstruct it? Yet it must be owned, us one sees what 
he made of the ground, and what his successors, under the direction 
of the present proprietor, the Marquis of Westminster, have made 
of them, there does not seem to be felt the smallest regret for the 
destruction of this “ sweetest 99 of all gardens. 

And it is after reading of such a place we should go to see the 
grandest and most, beautiful of all English gardens in our own time 
— that of Chatsworth. There, too, we shall find fountains, though 
the child's toys of the one become indeed sports for men iu the 
other. Think of a fountain that sends up a column of water nearly 
three hundred feet high — in other words, to the height of the top of 
St. Paul’s ! Tlii 11 k of .such a fountain shaking its loosening silver 
in the sun ! This is indeed the “ Emperor ” of fountains ; and, like 
other emperors, requires largo supplies: say, for inst ance, ju i acre 
of water of if foot in depth hourly. Another fountain at Ciiats- 
worth is as fairy-like and enchanting as the Emperor is grand and 
royal in its character ; this sends up various jets, that rise and fall 
in such a peculiar manner that you can scarcely repress the almost 
involuntary exclamation when you first see it — Why, the water is 
dancing! And so it is; — inspired by the artistical skill of its 
designer. Chatsworth, too, has its rocks. And jvliut rocks 1 One 
can hardly expect to be believed in stating the dimensions and 
weights of the pieces of which it is composed. Tlitre are single 
masses weighing upwards of tlirce hundred and seventy tons ! But 
mark too to what purposes all these magnificent materials are turned. 
The mistake is not made here of treating them as an end in garden 
scenery —they are only the means of producing some grand effect not 
indigenous to the place, but which shall still be made to appear as 
indigenous. So in one part of the grounds of Chatsworth the rocks 
form an exact imitation iu all their savjge grandeur of the Strid at 
Bolton Abbey in Yorkshire, the original design being (which is pro- 
bably by this time completed) to hive a mountain torrent, some 
three hundred feet long, with banks thirteeu or fourteen feet high. 
Contrast this with the “shell-rock work’ 9 of Sir William Temple’s 
sweet gardens. But in short it is useless to pursue the parallel, 
which we only instituted for the purpose of showing how much 
purer and loftier (he taste of the present day is in such matters than 
it was but a hundred or two years ago, when Nature everywhere 
bore the stamp of extreme artificiality, whereas now our best land- 
scape gardeners seek rather to give to the highest efforts of their 
art something of the impress of Nature. 

The fountains and rock-work of Chatsworth, vast as they are, 
appear to be only on the proper scale to accord with everything 
about them. One of the most magnificent conservatories in exist- 
ence is at Clmteworih. and almost overpvwcring are the sentiments 
of wonder and admiration that it excites as you pass along the 
stateliest of terraces, Solomon's Walk, ami through (lie rock garden 
to the upper terrace, and catch from thence the first. view r of tha 
“Mountain of Glass.” And beyond ull comparison as this is ii 
size with the various other erections that are found in the different 
l»arts of the ground, as the Orangery, the Musa House, the Green- 
house, the Orchidaceous House, Carqellia House, und so on — yet 
would some of these, if placed singly in almost any other grounds, 
be considered remarkable for their dimensions and general excel 
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lence of adaptation to the purposes for which they were erected. 
Then Chatsworth has not only its flower-gardens .of different kinds 
and styles, but its Arboretum ; and the Duke of Devonshire, we 
believe, has even his own collector, whose business it is to explore 
the most distant parts of the world for new floral treasures where- 
with to enrich the Palace of the Peak. In brief, all the arrangements 
of the ‘gardens are on the very largest aud most magnificent scale; 
and such as, we believe, taken for all in all, are without parallel in 
any part of the world. It is not often the Sovereign of England 
can look upon a place where the finest of her own gardens look 
almost insignificant in the comparison, and where there has been 
such an outlay that even she .might hesitate to venture to incur an 
equal expenditure ; yet when Her Majesty visited Chatsworth fust 
two years ago, some such thoughts must have been suggested by 
the sight of the surpassing grandeur that met her eyes. 

On the whole the “ palace ’* itself is uot unworthy of the scene 
around it ; and that is high praise. It was planned by William 
Talraan, Comptroller of the Works to William HI., but it was 
reserved for the present Duke to finish what TalmAn began, and in 
finishing to enlarge and improve at the same time. And though 
this sort of process is one that generally ends in the production of 
works that have no harmony of idea apparent through all their 
members, it is not so at Chatsworth, as our engraving will sufficiently 
show. It will be there seen (Fig. 2343) that the mansion has a 
very stately, simple, and expressive aspect. Its interior is, as a 
matter of course, os sumptuous as the taste and skill, aided by 
unlimitable pecuniary means, can make it. Some of Gibbons's very 
choicest wood -carvings are here. Aud here, too, are a class of 
works that were famous, and are still notorious, if only on account 
of the positions they occupy, — the very large and very bad pictures 
that Pope so justly commented on. It should seem indeed that the 
satirist had Chatsworth itself in his eye, for it is in its chapel that 
Vorrio’s master-piece is to be found. Pope writes : — 

• And now tho chapel's wilvcr bolls you hour, 

That summon yon to ull the pride of pruyor ; 

Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 

Mftko tho soul dm ico upon u jig to heaven. 

On painted ceilings you devoutly stare. 

Where sprawl tho Baints of Vorrio and Luguunc. 

. * 

Now one of the works in the clnipel by Verrio is a painting of the 

Ascension that covers the ceiling, and Lagucrrc was with Verrio 
nt Chatsworth, acting as his assistant. 

Chatsworthdias had some noticeable guests -guests, we mean, of 
a comparatively permanent character. Mary Queen of Scots was a 
prisoner here, llobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury, had his 
chief home at Chatsworth. Lastly, when Tallard was brought to 
England its a prisoner by Marlborough after the battle of Blenheim, 
he resided for a short time with the Duke of Devonshire. With 
the politeness and felicity of thought and diction that have been 
considered so characteristic of his countrymen, the marshal, when 
he took leave of Chatsworth, said to the Duke, “ When I return to 
France, and reckon up the days of my captivity in England, I shall 
leave out all that I have spent at Chatsworth.” 

Strathfieldsaye (Fig. 2344), like Blenheim, is a memorial of the 
English nation’s gratitude to one of her very greatest warriors 
for his greatest victory. And, as in the case of Marlborough, 
all the honours it was in the State’s power to bestow bad been 
exhausted before the battle of Blenheim was won, and it was there- 
fore most powerless just when it desired to be most powerful in 
expressing its sense of tiie mighty services rendered', — so was it with 
the Duke of W ellirigton before the battle of Waterloo ; in each 
cose, therefore, all that could be done was to confer a magnificent 
estate upon the conqueror, accompanied by such universal and 
enthusiastic expression of thankfulness as made the gift a thousand 
times more precious. 

Two hundred thousand pounds were accordingly granted after the 
battle of Waterloo ; and this sum was added to various other sums 
.that had been previously granted, making in all seven hundred 
thousand pounds. Truly it is something tp serve England! The 
estate purchased is held from the crown by the tenure of the 
presentation of a tri-coloured flag on the 1 8th of June — a pleasant • 
mode of making even the acknowledgment of lordship only another 
opportunity for recording the merits of the vassal, and of remind- 
ing the descendants of both, of the price paid for the estate— 
Waterloo. 

Strathfieldsaye is situated in the north of Hampshire, near the 
place so dear to antiquarians, and so interesting to others also— the 
Roman Silchester. The Park is small, but pleasant, of an undu- 
J luting surface, well- wooded and watered. The name appears to be 
I derived from Strath - a stretch of level ground with elevated sides; . 
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field— a word requiring no explanation ; and Say —from a family 
of that name, who originally possessed the manor. Before it came to 
the Duke’s possession, the two Chalhams, father and son, both pos- 
sessed the estate, and resided here. Guy's Cliff, Warwickshire 
(Fig. 2333), has been already noticed (vol i. p. 376). ,W an stead 
House (Fig. 2341) may be referred to us a favourable specimen of 
the style of Colin Campbell, one of the architects who shared with 
Kent the patronage of Lord Burlington. Street architecture in the 
period exhibits no improvement upon the individual specimens that 
have been preserved of an earlier date, as, for instance, the house 
built by Inigo Jones iu Great Queen Street (Fig. 2331). This 
forms an interesting specimen of street domestic architecture of the 
higher class ; while the old watering-liouse at Knightsbrirlge (Fig. 
2335), with its rest for ( the porter’s load in front, may be contrasted 
with the palatial character of Jones' mansion as a specimen of the 
residences of the middling classes of London about the same — down 
to a much later — time. 


It is a common question with those who are apt to look upon 
themselves as really practical men, whenever new discoveries or 
new efforts for discovery arc made in scientific matters, to ask — 
what good ? The history of the foundation of Greenwich Observ- 
atory furnishes a very striking illustration of — as well as a very 
happy answer to — the common fallacy involved in such questions ; 
which assume that no steps are to be taken in the path of know- 
ledge, unless we are assured as to the exact amount and nature of 
our rewards for so doing. Before the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, there was no national Observatory. Men had been from 
the earliest times uware in a vague way of the advantages of some 
astronomical lore to those who iu Chapman’s words ploughed 
“ Neptune’s salt wilderness,” yet still no efforts were madc^o esta- 
blish a place for the express advancement of the science by meaii# 
of careful and continuous observations. And why? Simply. we 
presume, because our statesmen and others saw no especial practical 
object, to be attained, and would not move without. In tin* 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the business of navigation 
began to assume a much more imposing aspect than it ban ever 
none before, and the art. of navigation became in consequence ot 
the most signal importance. Yet still nothing was done until it. 
began to be remarked that if the motion of the Moon among the 
Stars could be exactly pointed out before a ship left England, the 
crew would at any part of their voyage have the means of discoxer- 
ing their longitude, by observing what position the moon the n 
occupied among the stars ; and thus determining the exact London 
time. A plan founded upon this principle was proposed Jo 
Charity H. by a Frenchman, named St. Pierre, but it was then 
found there were no exact lunar tables iu existence, and t hut 
the scheme was impracticable simply on such grounds. No doubt 
there ought to have been such tables ; and had astronomers received 
the attention and assistance they had a right to ask, no doubt they 
would have beeu ready when they were wanted. Of course practical 
men of all kinds now knew the defect, and set to work to remedy it. 
Charles IT. caused the* Observatory at Greenwich to be erected (Fig. 
233G), and Flamsteed was appointed Astronomer Royal. But the 
impulse died before it had accomplished anything like a complete 
working agency for the attainment of its desires— so the Observatory 
• was left without instruments, and the whole project might have 
fallen to the^round, but for Flamsteed’s public spirit^ who made 
what instruments lie could, and expended his own money in pur- 
chasing the remainder. The accuracy that has been since attained 
in our lunar and all other astronomical tables by the labours of 
Flamsteed and his successors, and the value of these tables to navi- 
gation, are now matters thoroughly and universally understood. But 
this is not the only or the most important proof of the truth of the 
Dosition we have assumed, that Greenwich Observatory affords. 
Tlmt establishment, as we have see:), however long wanted, could 
not be obtained, till practical evidence was given of its necessity; 
and in that necessity, and in the delay that men found inevitable, 
because they had made no previous preparation, they might have 
discovered the folly of dictating to Science the terms upon which 
she shall live and move. But, we repeat, the fallacy of the “ what 
good ?” kind of questioning, receives a happy and most complete 
answer in the records of the Greenwich foundation. 11 The first 
edition of Newton’s ‘ Principal ’ had appeared shortly before Flam- 
eteed had supplied himself with his best instruments; and at 
Newton’s request many of Flamsteed’s observations on the Moon, 
deduced as was then practicable, were cofiununicated to him to aid 
in perfecting the theory deduced from the principle of universal 
gravitation. The time at which these ^observations were made was 
in fact a most critical one ; when the most accurate observations 


were needed for the support of the most, extensive philosophical 
theory that man had invented.” (Penny Cyclopa»dia.) And they 
were ready. But where would they have been, if the founders of 
tht Observatory had received no other assurai.ee than a vngu« j one 
of the advantages that must result to science from its erection, and 
so on ? And this, though the mightiest, is far from being the only 
assistance that scientific. men have derived from the erection of the 
Observatory, independent of the direct purposes for which it was 
called into existence. 

The every-day business of the Observatory cannot be better 
described lhan in the words of the writer from whom w r e borrowed 
the previous passage : — “ It is not devoted to the gazing at planets 
or nebular-, or to the watching the appearances of the spots iti the 
sun, or the mountains in the moon, with which the dilettante astro- 
nomer is so much charmed ; it is not to the measures of the relative 
positions and distune^ of double stars, or the registering the present 
state of the nebulous bodies which appear liable to change — mea- 
sures and registers of great importance, but which possess a charm 
sufficient to persuade private observers to undertake the observations, 
and which do not demand extreme nicety of adjustment of the 
instruments, nor require much calculation afterwards. But it is to 
the regular observation of thti sun, moon, planets, and stars (selected 
according to a previously arranged system) when they pass the 
meridian, at whatever hour of the day or night that may happen, 
and in no other position ; observations which require the most 
vigilant care in regard to the state of the instruments, and which 
imply such a mass of calculations afterwards, that the observation 
itself is iu comparison a mere trifle. From these are deduced the 
positions of the various objects, with an accuracy that can be 
obtained iu no other way : and they can then be used as bases to 
which observations by amateur astronomers, with different instru- 
ments, can be referred.” Nothing need lie added to this passage in 
explanation of the duties of the Astronomer Royal and his assistants, 
nor as to their relative position with respect to the many persona 
who, spread through the country, use their leisure and pecuniary 
means in .',n honourable and delightful manner, by the promotion of 
as! rnnomicai science. 

iia\e referred to the ureal value of the Obsevvalory to the 
class of inijii ft it wnoii^ .TTr^»especially creeled : but we must not 
for** el th t it is now becoming still more valuable to them, by 
making itself nppart ally less so. It has been found that chid or 
watches of great i xeeilene^ w ill enable the* mariner lo determine 
the exact I.ondnii ( or i - urn w ieh ) time w irhnut any further aid. The 
Royal Observatory, thncforc, is doing its best to gi\e him Mice 
instruments, by iccciving on trial chronometers of e\ery kind of 
construction, to see which is the ino>f accurate. As many as sixty 
of these have been undergoing the severe ordeal of the Observatory 
at once. That was during the period when prizes w r ere given for 
the best ; a system no longer in existence. But by such trials, 
which are still continued, the chronometer has been raised to an 
extraordinary pitch of excellence. 

We may conclude tlnw notices with a somewhat amusing and 
certainly very striking evidence of ihe practical disfavour that won 
shown by society at large to those who studied science for its own sake, 
and for the consequences that fknv from it, — but, be it observed, only 
to such men ; a* though Science did not choose to make her revela- 
tions to any but. her loving and confiding diseiples. When Flamsteed 
sent those observations on the moon to Newton, that were so full of 
importance to the latter, he mentioned the circumstance to Dr. 
Wallis, iu a letter that was published. This aggrieved the great 
philosopher, who wrote to Flamsteed, “ I do not Jove to be printed 
on every occasion : much less to be dunned and teased by foreigners 
about ma^pmatieal things; or tn he thought by our ot rn people to 
he trifling a tray my time about them* when I should be about the 
King’s business.” If the people here referred to could have been 
made aware that wc should now think about the “ King’s busi- 
ness,” in contrast with what we should now think about the 
M trifles,” they would have been strangely perplexed and astonished; 
if indeed they did not suumi.irilv settle the business by a deep sigh 
over f the comiiiu* degeneracy of human nature. It. may have been 
in this slight c ; rcn instance that the ill-fccling originated, which was 
afterwards so unph uMintlv apparent, between Flamsteed and New- 
ton in their well-known quarrel. But it is always an ungracious 
and seldom a useful task to dwell on the weaknesses of great men ; 
so untold by us shall be all the hard names they called each other, 
and the severe retorts that followed iu rapid succession, from side to 
side. • 


There are probably few persons who have not noticed with sur- 
prise the apathy — as they cannot but call it — of persons resident is 
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remarkable scenes* or places to the objects that have brought them, 
and are constantly bringing others as pilgrim*, to gaze on the 
wonders they have so lung heard of— and so long yearned to see. 
Take London for instance. How delightful it is to watch the 
pleasure that young intelligent spirits feel and exhibit oil their first 
entrance into that mighiiesl of human hives. To persons familiar 
with all the things that excite astonishment and admiration in the 
minds of \ tailors, there are no “ lions” half so attractive as those 
wlm come to look at the “lions.” It is too often forgotten by 
persons who are surprised to see us calm amidst the sights and 
wonders that make them enthusiastic, that the impulse of novelty 
that moved them is lacking with us; and when uovelty dies away, 
there survives only the love and admiration that has been called 
forth by truly worthy objects. Such sentiments, under ordinary 
circumstances, delight not in display, but are the most true when 
most serene and unobtrusive. 

How many are there in London who, for aught they talk about 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s, might never have entered their 
doors, and yet in whose hearts rests for ever a deep sense of their 
solemn and impressive beauty and grandeur, mingling with and 
elevating their thoughts in many an hour of solitary communion, 
or even influencing them unconsciously into a sympathy with higher 
things, when business and the cares of the world are most actively 
pressing upon them ! 

Yet since the mere reflection in another’s feelings of what we 
have ourselves ‘once felt, is so agreeable to us, one cannot but some- 
times wish we knew less of the things about us, in order that we 
might begin again to know more, or at least seem for the moment 
1o do so, in the momentary activity of thought and enjoyment thus 
produced. And what is Antiquariumsm, in a popular sense, but a 
kind of possible substitute for this impossible desire? What is it 
tlmt. gives Antiquariuuism its greatest charm, when it is permitted 
by its nurses to have any charms, but that it enables us, when 
wearied of the sights of the present, to run back and enjoy the 
sights of the past? And as Time is ever bringing fresh changes, 
so is he therefore ever heaping up fresh materials for this kind of 
recreation. The great features of London, for example, may remain 
on the whole much the same now that they were a century or so 
ago ; yet on looking back to ihe metropolis at the earlier period, we 
find differences sufficiently extenri— * and numerous to interest, us. 
Many of these differences we have already taken opportunities to* 
point out ; and others may be here thrown together fyito a collec- 
tive form. We will suppose ourselves to be following the steps of 
a visitor to the metropolis during the last century, alter ]*■ has been 
the formal round regularly pointed out to him and to his class, and 
when he is beginning a more independent career- starting 'hither 
and thither just as the whim of the moment or his book-know- 
ledge of metropolitan localities muv suggest. Westminster Bridge 
was then building. Of course he went to see it, if it were only 
because lie had heard the scheme so much laughed at, and seen how 
munfully its supporters had fought their way through parliament. 
Crowds were congregated around the workmen, and many of them 
had nil expression in their countenances that showed there would 
be mischief, did not the “ L would,” wait upon the “1 dare not.” 
Some talked of the ferries that it would destroy, ami the distress it 
would bring upon the watcrrijen and their fellows. Others pro- 
phesied the destruction of the very navigation of the Thames, and 
of hosts of lives of tin* men who were engaged on the river. One 
orator hoped the bridge itself would be the first to experience the 
terrible resentment of Father Thaifies : and another significantly 
added — amid a general expression of sympathy and approval — 
“Wait till you see it built.” It, was’ evident, after all, that the 
thing was looked on as impossible. Presently the visitors heard 
exclamations — “There he is — that’s the Swiss”-- and Labelye, the 
architect, w T as seen bustling about, now encouraging the artisans by 
his cheerful countenance and assured tones, that ill agreed, however, 
with his doubting and aching heart- and now explaining with great 
•deference, except when for the moment he forgot himself in. his 
earnestness, to the poinpous-lookmg “ Commissioner *' by his side, 
how he. would remedy that difficulty that had been experienced, how 
he would obviate this objection {hat had just been put* forward. 
His doubt, however, is not ^ to his pow'ers, but as to the means 
tluit will be afforded to him to evidence his powers, lie works in 
the constant dread of being stopped in his labours by the incredulity 
and illiberally that prevail with regard to them, even in quarters 
where he might have least expected to And such obstacles. But he 
goes on — and triumphs. The bridge was completed (Fig. 2345). 
And our visitor might have seyn one near the bridge, who, we 
might say, judged correctly of the success that would attend La- 
bel ye’s efforts, or ho would otherwise have hardly thought it 


advisable to bind up with it a work of his own. The Venetian 
artist Canaletto was there; making a drawing of the scene (Fig. 
2351), that will live even when in the progress of engineering skill 
and public taste, the bridge of Labelye shall be replaced by an 
improved structure. 

The visitor then pursued his way to the Fleet Ditch, which Pope 
lmd immortalized to him and all readers, and was presently quite 
satisfied as to the justice of the character given to the 

King of dykes ! than whom no slaico of mud 
With deeper sublo blots the gilvur flood — 

of the Thames, into which the sluice opened (Fig. 2358), at the 
spot where Black friars Bridge has been since erected. And tin- 
visitor would smile as he remembered the invitation which the 
goddess of the poem — (the i Dunciad ')— gives to her favoured 
heroes — 

Hero strip, my children ; horo at onco leap in, 

And prove who best con dash through thick and thin. 

Ascending the hill, the visitor began to look for the College of 
Physicians, lie had no need to ask the way. He knew — Garth 
had told him long before in his 4 Dispensary * — that it stood 
Not fur from that most celebrated place 
Where angry justice shows her awful face ; 

Where little villains must submit to fate. 

That grout ones may enjoy the world in state ; 
or, in more prosaic language, Newgate, lie also knew by what 
signs and tokens he might recognise the building when he was within 
sight of it. ITc knew that it had 

A dome, majestic to the sight. 

And sumptuous arches bear its awful height ; 

A golden globe, placed higli with artful skill, 

ISccms to the distaul sight- a gilded pill. 

And thus aided he soon finds the College of Physicians; the old 
college, as we now call it, but which then stood too high in 
reputation for any one to anticipate the time wdicii it should become 
necessary to have ;i now one. And those w ho may now r go through 
the professionally deserted place, und see in what really excel lent 
preservation the whole yet is, even to the admirable wood carvings, 
will learn that the necessity for change has been of that kind merely 
which sprung from the desire to be in a more agreeable atmosphere 
than that of the butchers, and to possess a more splendid building, 
accoiding to the present tastes, than even a Wren eould give the 
wealthy and dignified licentiates ami fellows of medicine. And 
certainly it is a strong contrast- -that of the College of Physicians 
at the corner of Pall Mall, and that of the College of Physicians in 
War wick -lane (Fig. '2357). Jf after visiting these we go to the 
house in Knight Kidcr-strcct, where the college was first, founded, 
we have a very fair visible representation in the three buildings of 1 lie 
history of the rise of the professors of the healing art in this country 
during the last three centuries and a quarter. That house in Knight 
Kider-street was the residence of tiie most emiuent of our early 
physicians, Linacre ; and he it was who founded the college, and 
allowed the members the use of his own house for their meetings 
during his lifetime, and subsequently gave it to them in perpetuity. 
As curious illustrations of the state of the profession, and of a 
portion of the professors, w r o may here mention that there was a 
time when flic College of Physicians made astrology one of the 
subjects in which it examined ; and a time, still nearer to our own, 
w hen surgeons were impressed in shoals like so many seamen : 
warrants of impressment are still to be found among the records 
of the Barber-Surgeons’ Company. But indeed it was only a 
century ago that the legislature recognised any particular difference 
between the excision of a man’s leg and of his beard, by incor4l 
porutiug the surgeons into a separate college. These met. first in 
Monk well Street, and then built themselves a handsome pile in the 
Old Bailey, next to Newgate, in order, we suppose, that their 
theatre (Fig. 2303) might be adjacent to the horrid instrument 
that then alone, legally speaking, supplied them with subjects for 
dissection. We have Nomewhere met with a strange story of this 
building, said to have been told by John Hunter, in one of his 
lectures. When the operators were about to dissect the body of a 
criminal who had only been recently cut dow n, they discovered to 
their astonishment and horror that he was alive. They might have 
wished to spare the unhappy wretch from a double punishment, and 
' yet have felt that their duty was imperative not to conceal the 
circumstance. They sent to the sheriffs, who took the man back 
to Newgate, from whence he was allowed by the King to depart for 
a foreign country. 

As visits to Londdn were not quite so common in the last century 
as now, when a person did come he had generally a variety of 
commissions to execute fur friends in addition to his own business. 
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Chap. 11 .] 

Our visitor has promised to inquire concerning a will at Doctors* 
Commons, so he bends his way thither, surprised to find what an 
unambitious-looking place it is — this great national will depository 
of which he had heard so much ; this place of purgatory for the 
unhappy wedded, from whence the unfaithful depart to the Tartarus 
of public infiuny, and their released partners to the Elysium — if 
they so please, and so estimate the state — -of a new marriage. And 
the visitor here is deeply interested in all the departments of the 
great business of Doctors 9 Commons, in the Will-office he amuses 
himself by watching the emotions that are exhibited in the coun- 
tenance of some of the will-explorers os they discover that they 
have been remembered, as they could wish, by the “ excellent 
deceased," or only after the fashion that Peter Pindar attributed to 
royalty — “remembered to lie forgot,” by the “ miserable ingrate.” 
In the hall of Doctors’ Commons (Fig. 2368) he is chiefly struck 
by the mode in which the business is managed of the different 
courts that sit here, namely, the Court of Arches, the supreme 
ecclesiastical court of the province of Canterbury ; the Prerogative 
Court, for the determination of all will causes; the Consistory 
Court of the Bishop of London ; and — an mid connection — the 
Court of Admiralty. The counsel in any particular case, after a 
long scries of preliminary movements, come into Court, each armed 
with a formidable batch of papers that include tin* examinations 
of all witneses, taken, however, under the responsibility of the 
examiners as to their correctness, and then the two advocates begin 
the war upon each other, and in the end the judge settles the 
business, without ever seeing a witness or •any of the parties 
concerned. IMany, like the visitor, have perhaps wondered how 
the powers of Doctors’ Commons originated. The, answer is, that 
they are but the remains of the once formidable System of eccle- 
siastical government that pervaded every department of the State, 
and when ccclnsinstics thought the care of the. temporal wealth 
of the community quite a much their business as the cart' of 
its spiritual aspirations. It sounds hardly credible at the pre- 
sent day, when wo arc told that testamentary causes came under 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Doctors’ Commons, “at a period 
when tlw bishops and other cleruy claimed the property of in- 
testates to be applied to pious uses, without even being required 
to pay their debts. In I lie course of time this claim had been 
considerably limited, and the clergy were obliged 1o pay the debts 
of the* intestate tint of his properly before any of it could Ik* applied 
to ] linns uses. Subsequent restrictions had, however, required that 
the property of the intestate should hr f/irc/r to his widow and 
children: and aflcrwards it was enected, that where such relations 
did not exist, the property should go to the next of kin, ami failing 
these, should go to the crown.” Does not this read as a fiction ? 
Is it conceivable that there could ever have been a time when the 
clergy e.ould systematically and avowedly take from the widow and 
children the property of the deceased husband and father? Yet 
tin* statement to this el fee, I, was made in the House of Commons • 
the speaker was Dr. Nicholls, ati authority oil such a point, alike 
beyond suspicion of an unfavourable bias or a want of suilicient 
knowledge. 

Our visitor of the last century next proceeded towards the centre 
of all English as well as of all metropolitan commerce, and w hich, 
curiously euough, has been so from the days of the Unmans downwards 
--we refer of course to the spot upon which stand the Merchants’ 
Exchange, the Mansion- 1 louse of Mayoralty, and the Buuk, whose 
mines have scarcely less weight, in the most distant part of the 
world than in the neighbourhood of their own Thread needle and 
Lombard Streets. The scene that met his eyes at the junction of 
Corn hill and Lombard Street. (Fig. 2 3 was very different, from 
that wo at present see. The Exchange was partly shut up among 
holies, instead of presenting the inaguificcut facade to the opening of 
Cheapside that now makes every one who approaches in Jliat direc- 
tion pause in admiration as he draws near to it. The Mansion 
House was then building, the governing officer of the city having 
never before had any residence especially >et apart, for him. It is 
noticeable how often we trace this kind of neglect of the outward 
shows of power when the power itself is most active and unquestioned ; 
and then as that begins to decay, how much more, magnificent: and 
prosperous it begins outwardly to look. The Lord Mayor of 
London is no doubt in our own ere., a really important and most 
lultoriously- worked dignitary; but there is also no doubt that in 
ihdividual power he is but a shadow of what he was in past times, 
when he maintained a position equalling baronial rank, and when 
the government of the civic community not* only meant what 
it does not now mean — the government of London — but. was a 
government almost approaching to the despotic, though extended 
over willing and anything but enslaved subjects; when, lastly, the 
VOL. II. 


first citizen was also the first merchant, first patriot, first soldier of 
the community, and qualified, therefore, alike to administer the 
extensive and somewhat intricate business of the municipality, 
which included supervision over every trade, and over every person 
engages J in it ; to regulate all the relations of London witli foreign 
countries; to stand us a bulwark between grasping sovereigns and 
his fellows ; to fight even, should fighting become necessary, either 
against or for that sovereign, and at the head of citizen troops, that 
■were probably then among the very best of English soldiers. 

The visitor now heard the chimes of the Exchange playing one 
of their favourite and popular tunes, and he hastened thither; — 
paused for a moment to gaze on the statue of Gresham at its 
entrance, and then stepped quickly in, to the scene that Addison 
had already made tolerably familiar to him, but with that kind of 
“familiarity” which breeds respect and interest, rather than “con- 
tempt.” — Gresham’s, or the first Exchange, we have already described 
fVol. I. p. 102]. The Exchange our visitor looked upon (Fig. 
2365) was the second, and built by "Wren after the fire had de- 
stroyed Gresham’s; and this, we need scarcely say, is the otic that 
was recently destroyed by the same agency, and replaenl by’ the 
present- pile. It was therefore the second Exchange that the illus- 
trious essayist referred to, when lu* said, “ There is no place in the 
town wdiicli I so much hive to frequent as the Royal Exchange ;*• 
and as the picture he describes was the same that our visitor 
looked upon, w r c cannot do better than transcribe his descrip- 
tion:— “ It. gives me,” he continues, “a secret satisfaction, and in 
sonic* measure gratifies my vanity, as 1 am an Englishman, to see 
so rich an assembly of countrymen and foreigners consulting toge- 
ther upon the private business of mankind, and making this 
metropolis a kind of emporium for the whole* earth* I must, confers 
1 look upon high Change to be a great council in which all consi- 
derable nations have their representatives. Factors in the trading 
world are what ambassadors are in the politic world: they negotiate 
affairs, conclude treaties, anil maintain a good correspondence 
between those wealthy societies of men that are divided from one 
another by seas anil oreans, or live on the different extremities of a 
continent. I have ' often been pleased to hear disputes adjusted 
between an inhabitant of Japan and an alderman of London; or to 
see a subject of t^c Great I\L .1 Bering into a league with one 
of the Czar of /Muscovy. I rim infinitely delighted in mixing with 
these several minister-* of commerce, as they are distinguished by 
their different walks and d dl'erem languages. Sometimes 1 am 
jostled mining • body of A rnicm.ii!- , sometimes 1 am lost in a 
crowd of -lews; and sometimes make one in a group of Dutchmen. 
I am a Dane, Swede, or Kreuehman at different times; or rather, 
f.mcy myself like* the old philosopher, who upon being asked what 
conn try man lie? was. replied that lie was a citizen of the world. 
This grand scene of business give*- me an infinite variety of solid 
and substantial entertainment. As 1 am a great lover of mankind, 
my heart naturally overflows with pleasure at the sight of a pros- 
perous and happy multitude, insomuch that at many public solem- 
nities I cannot forbear expressing inv joy with tears that have 
stolen dow'ii my cheeks. For this reason 1 run wonderfully de- 
lighted to see such a body of men thriving in their ow'ii private 
fortunes, and at the same lime ^minting the public, stock.” 
Presently the essayist illiterates the genial character of the com- 
mercial spirit in a very happy scries of illustrations, borrowed from 
the history of English horticulture. J le says, “ If w r c consider our 
own country in its natural prospect, W’ithoul any of the benefit 
and advantages of commerce?, what a barren and uncomfortable 
spot of earth falls to our share ! Natural historians tell us that, no 
fruit grows originally among us besides hips and haws, acorns and 
pi*;*nu f s, witli other delicacies of the like nature; that our climate, 
of itself, and without the assistance of art, can make no further 
advanee towards* a plum than a sloe, and carries an apple to no 
greater perfection than a crab ; that our melons, our peaches, our 
iigs, our apricots, and cherries, arc strangers among us, imported in 
different ages and naturalized in our English gardens; and that they 
would degenerate and fall away into the trash of our own country 
if they were wholly neglected by the planters and left to the 
mercy of the .-un ami soil. Nor* has traffic more enriched our 
vegetable world than i: ha*- improved the whole face of Nature 
•among us. Our ships are lac n with the harvest of every cli- 
mate; our tables are stored vnh spices, and oils, anti wines; our 
rooms are filled with pyramids of China, and adorned with 
the workmanship of Japan ; our morning draught comes to us 
from the remotest corners of the earth ; we repair our bodies by 
the drugs of America, and repose ourselves under Indian canopies 
My friend, Sir Andrew, calls the vineyards of France oitr gardens ; 
the Spice Islands otir hot-beds; the Persians our silk-weaver*; and 
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the Chinese our potters. Nature, indeed, furnishes us with the 
bare necessaries of life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what 
is useful t and at the same time supplies us with everything that is 
convenient aud ornamental. Nor is it the least part of this our 
happiness, "that whilst we enjoy the remotest products of the north 
and south, we are free from those extremities of weather which 
gave them birth ; that our eyes are refreshed with the green fields 
of Britain at the same time that our palates are feasted with fruits 
that rise between the tropics. For these reasons there are not more 
useful members in a commonwealth than merchants. They knit 
mankind together in a mutual intercourse of good offices, distribute 
the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, and wealth to the rich, 
and magnificence to the great. Our English merchant converts 
the tin of his own country into gold, and exchanges his wool for 
rubies. The Mahometans are clothed in our British manufacture, 
and the inhabitants of the Frozen Zone wanned with the fleeces of 
our sheep.' 1 One of the most striking features of the late Ex-, 
change — Addison’s Exchange, os we may call it — was the range of 
statues, by Cibber chiefly, that decorated the quadrangle. These 
suggest to the essayist the concluding passage of a paper, which is 
even more than ordinarily full of the wisdom aud quiet eloquence 
that characterise the ‘ Spectator.' “ When,” he says, <£ I have been 
upon the Change, 1 have often fancied one of our old kings standing 
in person where lie is represented in effigy, and looking down upon 
the wealthy concourse of people with which that place is every day 
filled. In this case how would he be surprised to hear all the 
languages of Europe spoken in this little spot of his former domi- 
nion, and to see so many private men, who in his time would have j 
been the vassals of some powerful bar, on, negotiating like princes, 
for greater sums of money than were formerly to be met with in the 
royal treasury. Trade, without enlarging the British territories, 
has given us a kind of additional empire. It lias multiplied the 
number of the rich, made our landed estates infinitely more valuable 
than they were formerly, and added to them an accession of other 
(‘states as valuable as the land themselves.” 

Such were the merchants on 'Change. Our visitor w r as desirous 
of seeing them off 'Change, and so, being himself a mercantile man, 
obtained an introduction, which enabled him to follow them to their 
warehouses or counting-houses facing t he st reets, and thence into 
the hidden retreats behind, where su < kTKiiy' tTft^ v i si t o r ihifbJ himself 
stepping out of some dark and narrow court, into apartment most 
richly and picturesquely furnished. Ue soon found, too, that* many 
of the very greatest merchants did not attend the Exchange all, 
but were only to be met with at one or other of the famous coffee- 
houses — Hollins's, Jonathan's, and Garraway’s, in Change Alley. 
The last of these — Carra way’s-- seemed to suggest to him thoughts 
of a not very cheering character. He remembered Swift’s lines - 

Subscribers hero by thousands float 
Aud jostle one another down. 

Knell middling hi liis leafy boat. 

And hero they firth for gold and drown. 

Now buried in the depths below. 

Now mounted up to Heaven again. 

They reel aud stagger to and fro 

At their end, like drunken men. 

untime, secure on Garraway clitFs? 

A Niivngc race, hy shipwrecks fed, # 

Lie wailing lor tho foundered skiffs. 

And strip the bodies of the dead. 

Probably also the visitor remembered how his youthful patrimony 
had been squandered away among this “ savage race,” the brokers of 
Change Alley, during the madness of the South Sea scheme. After 
a glance at the interior of the coffee-house (which, be it observed, 
yet remains and flourishes), lie went on toward the building that had 
obtained so evil a reputation, the South Sea House in Thread needle 
Street (Fig. 2300), which the essays of Elia have since invested 
with a new interest, and which was already putting on much of the 
aspect that .Lamb so charmingly describes. The bubble had long 
before burst, and “ the magnificent portals ever gaping wide" began 
to disclose to the view “a grave court* with cloisters and pillars, 
*\ ith few or no traces of goers-in or comcrs-out— a desolation some- 
thing like BaldutliuV 1 in • O^siau.' And the, visitor, as lie stood in 
grave and thoughtful mood before it, might, then have said, “This 
was once a house of trade, a centre of busy interests. The throng 
of merchants was here, the quick pulse* of gain, and here some forms 
of business are still kept up, though the soul be long since fled." 
The folly of the deluded in this Sou tl^ Sea scheme, I lie stupendous 
knavery of the deluders, and the all-pervading mischief and misery 
which affected -Eh gland in cousequcnee, are but too well known 


and should form an everlasting lesson to us, of the dangers that 
attend the attempt to make short cuts to wealth. 

And as the visitor threaded his way up Cornhill, and went on 
{Hindering upon the history of the gigantic bubble, it seemed like 
a sudden light thrown upon the subject, when the old East India 
House (Fig. 2356) met his eye. Here was a token of what com- 
merce can do when it pursues its old course, of making sure of one 
step before it takes another, instead of rearing — as at the South 
Sea House — magnificent-looking fabrics upon nothing. IIow soon 
the adventurers of the one were up to the highest pinnacle of appa-‘ 
rent prosperity ! How many years were spent by the adventurers 
of the other before they had even obtained an honourable position 
on the great East Indian continent ! But yet a little longer the 
adventurers go on — and the first class arc ruined, and not a word 
or look of sympathy attends their fall ; while the* second have become 
the virtual sovereigns of a region that really was what the South 
Sea 1 slands, on an infinitely smaller scale, were only thought to be. 

Of course our visitor did not forget the water-works on London 
Bridge ; nor, as he approached the venerable old pile, could he avoid 
being struck with its exceedingly picturesque character, a feature 
in a great measure owing to the battlemented gateways, and to the 
musses of old houses that had clustered together upon it so thickly, 
that they even overhung, and seemed ready to fall into, the water. 
Hogarth, in a part of his sixth plate of Marriage-A-la-Modc (Fig. 
2350), and Pennant in his work on London, enable us to revive 
the scene that then met the visitor’s eyes. Pennant says, “ 1 well 
remember the street on London Bridge, narrow, darksome, and 
dangerous to passengers, from the multitude of carriages ; frequent 
arches of strong tindier crossed the street, from the tops of the 
houses, to keep them together, and from falling into the river." 
Through this narrow way the visitor moved along, casting a glance 
as he went at - but not daring to stop to examine— the shops of the 
pin and needle makers, which notwithstanding their position, were 
rto attractive, that the economical ladies from the West End would 
come thither to make their purchases. At last, lie looks down upon 
the famous water-works, which then occupied no less than five 
arches of the bridge, and had become, bv successive additions and 
improvements, a unique and truly ingenious and powerful piece of. 
niccluiuism (Fig. 2349). By this was the city chiefly supplied for 
a l*wg period of time. The founder was Peter Morris, who creeled 
the first work in 1582 ; they were removed by Act of Parliament ip 
1 822. 

« 

The visitor now took boat, and returned up the Thames towards 
Westminster, desiring to see the Supreme Courts of Law in West- 
t mi lister Hall (Fig. 23 17), those landmarks of the past which still 
tell us in their names — Court of King’s Bench, Court of Exchequer* 
and so on - of the time when justice was looked upon but as an 
emanation from royalty, government but as an instrument for 
i filling the king’s coffers; ami which still remain, notwithstanding 
all other changes on the same spot where they first became fixed, 
after ceasing their ambulatory progresses through the country. A 
curious and unseemly custom wo are apt to think this itinerating 
system. Yet it is possible that we have not taken the right 
view of it. It may have been, after all, a partial fulfilment of the 
very demand that has sprung up in our own day — that for, to speak 
figuratively, justice at every man's own door. When the moqp.rch 
moved about and the court followed in his train, who can say but 
■ that it was the practice fixed by opinion (for there has been always 
some kind of atmosphere of opinion, even for the most, despotic! 
that the monarch should in ordinary cases regulate these movements 
by some consideration of the legal necessities of his subjects? 
Whilst in the neighbourhood, our visitor strolled on towards St. 
James’s Park, to see some of the other public offices, among which 
the business of government in modern times is distributed. First 
there w'as the Treasury (Fig. 2361), originally the Cock-Pit of 
Harry the Eighties palace of Whitehall ; then the Horse-Guards ; 
then the Admiralty, as it appeared before Adam’s screen was built 
(Fig. 2362) ; but there was- no telegraph in those days, sticking its 
tall beam of timber up towards the sky, and making the passers-by 
wonder how long it will be before it again begins to work — or if 
it be working, what can be the nature of the information it conveys. 
So our visitor, thinking of all sorts of naval heroes, past, present, 
and future, who had looked or would look towards that building as 
their Polar star, he wandered on into Pall Moll (Fig. 2364), and was 
presently lost in the contemplation of the variety of persons — dresses, 
equipages, shops, houses, & c. — that there met his eye, and in the hosts 
of literary recollections, satirical and others, which the very name 
of Pall Mall aroused. Here it was that the shoemakers were 
accustomed to exhibit those delicate slippers which provoked the 
ire of Isaac Bickerstaff, and especially that pair “ with green lace 
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and blue heels/ 9 Here was situated the coffee-house which this 
same censor satirized by giving notice “ to all the ingenious geutle- 
lnen in and about the cities of London and Westminster, who have 
a mind to be instructed in the noble sciences of music, poetry, and 
politics, that they repair to the Smyrna coffee-house in Pall Mall, 
between the hours of eight and ten at night, where they may be 
instructed gratis, with elaborate essays by word of mouth, on all or 
•any of the above-mentioned arts. The disciples are to prepare 
their bodies with three dishes of Boliea, and purge their brains with 
two pinches of snuff. 9 * 

But what would the frequenters of Pall Mall at the present day 
think of a smock-race taking plucc there? So late as 1733 this 
choice amusement drew crowds to Pall Mall. And what shop is 
this before which the visitor has stopped? It is Dodslcy’s — once a 
^poet-footmau, now au enterprising bookseller ; a man who obtained 
in this last position the respect of all who knew him, nrul whose 
■shop was the resort of tfie ablest and most distinguished men in 
London, either as writers engaged by him, or as idlers for the hour 
seeking to enjoy a pleasant lounge. Dodsley may be said to have 
been to a certain extent the patron of botli Johnson and Burke, for 
he gave literary employment to both, when they most needed it, 
smd thus aided materially their subsequent advancement. Wistfully 
does the visitor look at all who go in and out. He knows not but 
there tuny be among them the men we have named, or others of 
equal eminence. Nay, Dodsley is even the publisher of Pope ; — but 
then lie would know him well enough. 

There is a class of works occasionally attempted, of such vast, 
and to most men’s eyes insurmountable, difficulty, that when 
accomplished even the works themselves beeline less impressive! 
than the qualities of mind that could alone achieve such successful 
results : their moral overshadows their physical grandeur. Such a 
work lias been the Thames Tunnel in the present eentury; such a 
work was the Eddyslonc lighthouse in the last century. The rocks 
to which the word EddyStone lias been applied (from the eddies, no 
doubt, the stones cause in the surrounding wafer) are situated in 
the English Channel, about fourteen miles from Plymouth. At high 
water they are covered, and at no time do they project very much 
above the surface of the sea. As might have been expected, there- 
fore, from such rocks in .such a position, many terrible accidents 
occurred through the ignorance of the uufortunate mariners, who 
frequently saw them not until they struck upon them, and went 
down in the very sight of I he port that they fell, as it were, they had 
already reached. Who could build a lighthouse! upon these destruc- 
tive rocks? Again and again the question was agitated: and at 
last a Mr. Winstanley undertook the bold task. He was a kind of 
amateur engineer, and possessed of independent property. lie had, 
‘therefore, ample leisure lor making the attempt, and he possessed 
t lie .tastes that would make liis severest labours — labours of luxe. 
He began in 1696, and finished it in About four years, lie xxas, no 
doubt, proud of his work, deeply gratified with the everlasting lame 
that he thought awaited him. It is said that he frequently declared 
that his only wish was that he might be in it during the greatest 
storm that ever blew under the face of the heavens. Such was the 
strength of the lighthouse in his opinion. He was to be terribly 
undeceived. If the rocks and waves were to have a master — he was 
not the man ; and tragically poetical was the punishment for hi* 
attempt. One night during the progress of some repairs lie was in 
the lighthouse with his workmen. A tempest of the kind lie had 
so desired came— the next morning all was gone— engineer, work- 
men, lighthouse — not a vestige appeared to be left to assure the 
spectators that they did not dream it w r as there the tall building had 
been erected, until it was discovered that there was just one piece 
of iron chain that Nature herself, w if in sport and mockery of 
mail’s ambition and failure, had driven so deep into a chasm, that 
nothing could move it. • 

It waB not likely that any further attempt would be made until 
fresh calamities should again stimulate fresh hope and enterprise to 
prevent their recurrence for flic future. Some hapless vessel pe- 
rished, with nearly the whole of the crew ; and then again there were 
calls for the lighthouse. .Parliament authorized the erection, and 
presently a second amateur was found bold enough to undertake the 
Herculean task. This was John Huriyerd, a silkmercer on Luddite 
Hill. Wishing to profit by experience, lie determined, as Wiri- 
stanlcy had built the lighthouse partly of stone, he would construct 
liis entirely of wood ; Winstanley’s had been angular, bis should be 
round (see the engraving of both, Fig. 23J0). He began in 1700, 
completed it in 1709 ; and this at least promised to be perfectly 
successful. Year after year passed on— storms beat— the waves 
rose wildly around and dashed over the slender structure, but it still 


remained unshaken. Even the severe tempest of September 26th, 
1744, left it unscathed. But at last the evil day came, when the 
lowers of* the air and wafer, having vainly gathered together and 
concentrated their utmost force in the endeavour to strike down 
the building of Hudyerd, as they had struck down the building of 
bis predecessor, called to their aid another eJement-*-fire. About 
two in the morning of the 2nd of December, 1755, one of the three 
men, lieury Ilall, who had the management of the pile, went up to 
snuff the candles in the lantern, which lie perceived to be full of 
smokc^and when he opened the door flame burst forth. . A*spark, 
it is supposed, had in soiiHMvay or oilier ignited the woodwork. 
The man, who was in his ninety-fourth year, but full of physical 
and mental activity, immediately shouted to liis companions, who 
were in bed asleep, to come to his assistance, and in the mean time 
threw water up as w ell as lie could upon the fire, which was burning 
four yards above him. There was but a tubful of water ; and when 
iiis companions were at last roused, and came to his aid, they coult' 
only keep running up and down a distance of seventy feet, with os 
much water as they could carry. The lead of the roof now began to 
melt, and came down in a torrent, upon the brave old man, who 
then, and not till then, descended with the others from room to 
room as the tire crept down after them, until they were at last com- 
pelled to seek tin* shelter of a hole on one side of the rock. There 
they remained until almost stupefied, and, until, probably, they had 
given up all hopes of escape ; when they were released by boats from 
the shore. Some fishermen had seen the lighthouse on fire, and 
immediately given the alarm. The most extraordinary am) painful 
part of Jhis incident was the fate of the old man. lie said lie had 
swallowed some of the molten lead ; and the only effect of liis state- 
ment was to make people believe the fire had injured his wits rather 
than his stomach. Still lie persisted in his view that the doctors 
could do him no good, unless they took the lead from him. On the 
twelfth da\ he died — was opened — and there, truly enough, was a 
piece of lend, weighing nearly half a pound. 

And still the lighthouse hud to lie built. There must be no more 
timber struct u res. Yet who was to construct one of stone, capable 
of resisting the immense action of the elements about the Eddystoiie 
rocks? The lloxal Society was applied to; and the 1 'resident 
answered the application by a recommendation of Air. Smeatoii. 
And be ac cepted th e jyidertaking ; though now the opinion as to 
ihe impiaehcamiFy of tlu* work hud become more general than 
ever. 

He b^gaii on the ‘sill of August. 17.16, ami the foundations wore 
cut ls-tore the expiration of the season. That v.as the engineer* » 
opening campaign. On the I2th of June, 17.17, the first stone was 
laid, and others rapidly followed, until by August, 17.19, the entire 
stonework of the building was completed. Of the ingenuity that, 
was brought to bear upon the performance of this pari of the pro- 
cess, the view of an horizontal section, showing the doxctailing of 
i tin* stones tone tli r (Fig. 2371), forms a very striking memorial. 
()1‘ the patience with which the work had to be pursued, no better 
illustration can be desired than the statement of the fact that during 
the whole period of erection, extending to a little inure than three 
years, there had been but four hundred and twenty-one days on 
which it was possible for the men to be cm the rock ; and of these 
days only so small a portion oAuld be used, that the whole time 
really spent upon the erection of, the lighthouse did not amount to 
sixteen weeks. Of his care for others during such dangerous 
operations, we need only say, in the words of Smeafon himself, that 
the whole was accomplished “ w ithout tin* loss of life or limb to any 
one concerned in it; 7 ’ of liis own courage ami participation in the 
perils of the work we had wclluigh hud too conclusive an evidence 
given ; In* was nearly lost upon one occasion when he was returning 
i i a sloop with some of the labourers to the shore. 

This lighthouse has had its trial** too; but the waves and winds 
of Eddystoiie have found their master. The greatest storms have 
burst upon it without effect. Jn 1762 there W’as one of so furious a 
character, .that a certain person who had been in the babit of pre- 
dicting the. destruction of the building, said if it stood that it would 
stand anything until the day of judgment. In the morning there 
was the light ho«.-e safe as "ever— not even a pane of glass broken 
in the lantern. No wonder there were people who now' went a little 
to the opposite extr# me. 'Hie men of Plymouth began to talk of 
the inhabitant*- of the lighrhousc. being rather more secure under 
their building, exposed to all the violence of winds and water, than 
they were themselves in their houses, endangered by the former only. 
Our engravings (Figs. 2372, 2373) show the form of the lighthouse, 
arid many readers will recognise in it the architect’s mode]. Ir was 
Nature who taught him how to resist herself-— she bade him murk 
how the oak withstood the mightiest warfare flak’ the dements 
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could wage against it-— she bade him study the form she had given 
to that tree as the beat calculated for its defence : he did so, and 
.went and copied it for his Eddystone Lighthouse. 

Glancing from the Eddystone and other lighthouses (see an 
engraving of North Foreland lighthouse, Fig. 2374) that protect 
the way to the different ports of England, we may let our attention 
rest for a few moments upon the ports themselves. The important 
events of the history of Plymouth (Fig. 2385), such as its being again 
and again attacked by the French, its sufferings at different periods 
from the plague, and. the two sieges it experienced during the Civil 
War, when the Royalists endeavoured in vain to force their way into 
it, all belong to an earlier time. So also does one of the great 
works that have made its name famous — Drake’s noble achievement 
of bringing water from Dartmoor, by a channel twenty-four miles 
long, for the supply of Plymouth. But the reign of William III. 
witnessed the establishment of the dockyard, esteemed one of the 
finest in the world, and the consequent foundation of the great town 
of Plymouth Dock, as it was formerly, or Devonport, as it is now 
called. This dockyard forms one of the most interesting of all 
sights, on account of the gigantic scale and the perfect system of 
management, even in the minute details, of all the arrangements 
for the building, repairing, rigging, and so on, of great ships for 
the navy. Thus the blacksmiths’ shop is a building two hundred | 
and ten feet square, contaius forty-eight forges, and consumes 
annually one thousand three hundred chaldrons of coal, ami in front, 
of it, piled upon the wharf, are hundreds of anchors, some of them 
weighing live tons. The rigging-house is four hundred and eighty 
feet long, three stories high, and forms one side of a quadrangle, 
the area of which is composed entirely of stone and iron, mid called 
the combustible storehouse, though incombustible would be the 
more appropriate name, since it is the contents of the house alone 
that are inflammable, and for that reason arc placed here. Then 
there are rope-houses one thousand two hundred feet long, where 
cables are manufactured of one hundred fathoms, measuring twenty- 
five inches round, and weighing singly above one hundred and 
sixteen hundredweight ; also a boiling-house, mast -house, most-pond, 
Ac. ; uml everything else in and about Plymouth connected with the 
public service is on the same grand scale. The harbour of llanioaze 
isw big that all the great mcn-of-war of the world 

could probably be comfortably accommodated in it at the same 
time. And this is but one of the harbours of Plymouth. Another, 
called the Cutwater, an estuary of the river Plym, wilr % hold a 
thousand vessels of ordinary size. The fortifications, pnrAy old, 
partly of the last, and partly of the present, century, are, as a matter 
of course, ns strong as English engineering science can possibly 
make them. Lastly, there is the Breakwater, composed of vast 
stones thrown together till they formed an immense rampart — or 
dyke — nearly a mile long, which was commenced in 1812. All 
these great works, combined with the natural position of Plymouth 
us a chief place for the collection of the navies of this country, 
whether for the purposes of defence or offence, lmve raised Plymouth 
and the adjoining pluees to a high pitch of prosperity. No one can 
walk through their streets without perceiving what a great number 
of handsome houses have been creeled of late years, or without 
admiring the liberal spirit apparent in their tm morons public build- 
ings, their churches, their splendid hotel and adjacent theatre— built 
by the corporation, their b^ths and hospital, their libraries, Atlie- 
iiocum, Plymouth and Mechanics Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tions; the iron bridge, a most beautiful structure, the floating steam- 
bridge, the railroad to Dartmoor, and so on. 

Chatham (Fig. 2220) owes a considerable part of its present 
importance to the measures taken in the last century to strengthen 
the defences of the place. De Ruyter had proved their miserable 
inefficiency in 1667. Having taken Sheerness (Fig. 2375), he sent 
a part of liis fleet to Chatham, and caused several ships to be burnt 
or sunk there, and one to be carried away. Something, it is true, - 
was done immediately afterwards to remedy this dangerous state 
of affkirs, but not enough. In the reign of Anne two Acts of 
Parliament were passed for the extension of the dockyards, ar&nals, 
Ac. But as -all remembrance of the original cause of alarm died 
away, the matter sunk into comparative neglect till the threats of 
invasion by the French caused from time to time a series of active 
but intermitting labours to be carried on. Wien our continental 
brethren were very menacing, then, and then only, were the work- 
men at Chatham very busy. And so gradually the place became 
surrounded by almost impregnable ^defences. The dockyard here, 
too, as at Plymouth, is on a very large scale, and Cliatham enjoys 
an especial reputation for the excellence of its machinery in all the 
public departments. Two or three other features of Chatham 


deserve notice, namely, the school for engineers, established in 
1812 ; the Naval Hospital, that originated in a suggestion made by 
William IV, when lie was Duke of Clarence and the Lord High 
Admiral ; and the establishment, consisting of four ships, for 
convicts, who are employed in the dockyard and arsenal. The 
entire list of the royal or national dockyards of England comprise 
Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Pembroke. 

Beyond their general aspect in the present period, which our 
engravings may best show, there is little demanding attention 
in the views of Lynn (Fig. 2376) in Norfolk, the capital, as it might 
be called, of the fenny districts of England, or in those of St. Alban's 
Head, Dorsetshire (Fig. 2377), Portlaud, from Sandsfoot Castle (Fig. 
2380), so famoua for its quarries, and the Thames at Wallingford 
(Fig. 2378). And as we have already had various occasions to 
speak of all those cities whose glory is their cathedrals and other 
remains of high antiquity, we may pass over the views of Canterbury, 
Lincoln, York, Gloucester, and Exeter, contained in pages 316, 
317, and 320, with only a momentary pause to note any especial 
changes that may have taken place in either of them during the 
eighteenth century. Canterbury, for instance, then obtained the 
charming walk that now so much interests every visitor to the 
venerable place. It was in 1790 that an alderman of the city, Mr. 
James Simmonds, converted a large artificial mound standing close 
to the old wall, and in a field called the Donjon field, into a mall 
for tlie inhabitants, by cutting serpentine paths all round it, so as 
to make an easy ascent to the summit. A terrace also was formed 
within the wall 600 yards long, and connected with the walks of 
the mound, and additional walks were made in the field before 
mentioned. The principal of these has a double row of limes on 
each side. The inhabitants, to their credit be it mentioned, gave 
the finishing touch to the work, by erecting a pillar on the top of 
the mound in commemoration of the patriotic founder. In York 
the assembly-room was erected in the same period, and is considered 
one of the finest buildings of the kind in England. It was erected 
after a design by Palladio, and by an amateur architect, the Earl 
of Burlington. Lastly, Exeter owes to the same period its charter, 
which George III. granted in 1770, and its stone bridge over the 
Ex, which cost. 20,000/. 

St. Andrew’s, in Scotland, was formerly an important place, with 
its opulent merchants, its fair lasting for several weeks, to which 
hundreds of vessels resorted from all parts of the commercial world, 
its wide and bustling streets, its cathedral, its university. What it 
had become by the last century is shown in our engraving (Fig. 
2384), or may be briefly summed up in the words of Dr. Johnson, 
who visited it in 1773. “ One of its streets is now lost: and in 

those that remain there is the silence and solitude of inactive 
indigence and gloomy depopulation.” Sinco then, however, there 
has been a gr<*at revival, and St. Andrew’s may yet recover all its 
former prosperity. Its university, the^Ynost ancient in Scotland, 
has an income of 3000/. a year ; and Mr. Bell, the founder of the 
Madras system of education, has given 45,000/. for the establish- 
ment of a Madras College. These establishments alone arc amply 
sufficient, under ordinary good management on the part of those 
who have influence in the affairs of the town, to secure its prosperity. 
The antiquities of St. Andrew’s are exceedingly interesting. In 
the parish church is a monument to Archbishop Sharpe, showing 
in rude sculpture his murder. r l7ie university buildings are, in 
parts, of handsome appearance. The cathedral is a ruin, but there 
are portions still standing, which may serve to show the architecture 
of the pile. Then there are relics of three monasteries. A frag- 
ment of the arched roof of one of them exhibits a beautiful specimen 
of the pointed style. The ruins of a castle, a cave, and various 
other features, help to swell the long list of matters that the antiquary 
finds so full of piaterial for his enjoyment and study at St. Andrew's. 
But the most precious to him of all these relics of the past is tho 
chapel founded, it is said, by St. Rule, or a St. Regulus, and which, 
according to the most careful observers, must be at least a thousand 
years old. But as this chapel is connected with the foundation of 
the town,' we must here briefly tell the story of the saint in question. 
He was, it appears, the abbot of a monastery of Patras, in Achaia, 
in the fourth century. At a certain time he was warned in a dream 
to«depart without delay to an island called Albion, situated, he was 
told, at the very extremity of the western world. The saint w r as 
obedient and zealous. He collected together seventeen monks and 
three nuns, and with these, and some of the relics of St. Andrew, to 
guard the party from dahger, set out to reach the strange and distant 
place to which he had been directed.* While, probably, he was 
wondering how near ho liras to the spot, or by what token he would 
be satisfied of *ts correctness, he was wrecked in a bay ; the stores 
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of wliich were covered with wood and infested with huge and fierce 
wild boars. Nothing was saved but the lives of the party and the 
sacred relics of St. Andrew. So there could bo no doubt that it 
was here, in this unpromising-looking place, that the saint’s lot was 
ordained to be cast. He speedily set to work among the natives, 
and converted their governor, the King of the- Piets, who erected a 
chapel in honour of the pious man. Of course St. Andrew's bay 
was the boy in question— the chapel the chapel of St. Regulus. 
lienee, too, the origin of the name of the town. 


Commerce, like war, has its chivalry, and like that, is indebted 
for no inconsiderable part of its possessions to those who may bo 
called its most distinguished knights. Let us give one striking ex- 
ample. There were in London at thq beginning of the last century 
three brothers of the name of Lonibe, carrying on the business of 
silk-throwsters. They had been previously manufacturers at Nor- 
wich. These gentlemen were deeply impressed with the disadvantage 
England laboured under through its being compelled to receive all 
its silk thread from Italy, where machinery of a very superior kind 
had been applied to the manufacture, with such success, that the 
English manufacturers were totally unable to compete with the 
Italian. How could the nature of this machinery be discovered? 
Would it be possible to send any one to Italy who might succeed 
in fathoming the secret ? But then the hazard of .so doing! We 
are informed in a document subsequently issued by one of the 
brothers, that the Italians, “by the most severe laws, preserved the 
mystery among themselves for a great number of yeurs, to their in- 
estimable advantage. As, for instance, the pui ishment prescribed 
by one of their laws for those who discover c r attempt to discover 
anything relating to this art is death , with the forfeiture of all 
their goods, and to be afterwards painted on the outside of the 
prison walls, hanging to the gallows by one foot, with an inscription 
denoting the name and crime of the person ; there to he continued 
for a mark of perpetual infamy.” Not the less, however, was one 
of the brothers Lombe determined to risk this frightful punishment ; 
and the only point of consideration was, how* the attempt, might ho 
best and most safely made. The firm had an establishment at 
Leghorn for the purchase of raw silk sold by the Italian pea- 
santry at the markets and fairs ; and of course there were scattered 
about among the Italian ports and chief towns many other EnglMT 
mercantile houses. Now it was a custom among the English mer- 
chants engaged in this trade, to send their sons and apprentices to 
the houses of their agents or correspondents in Italy, in order to 
obtain a complete knowledge on the spot of the transactions between 
the two countries with which they were to be afterwards so inti- 
mately connected. The idea of the brothers was to take advantage 
of this custom, and send the youngest of the three to attempt 
the discovery of the Italian processes of silk-throwing. But tin* 
circumstance that it was necessary to send a very young man, made 
the clanger greater — the chances of success less. But there are 
young men whose youth consists only in their age ; such a man 
was John Lombe. He set out for Leghorn in 1715. One of his 
first movements was to go as a visitor to see the silk-works ; for 
they were occasionally shown under very rigid limitations, such as 
that they could be seen only when in motion — the multiplicity and 
rapidity of the machinery making it impossible then to compre- 
hend them — and the spectator was also hurried very rapidly through 
the place. At first young Lombe thought lie could have accomplished 
his object in this way, by going again and again, under different 
disguises. One time he was a lady— -another a priest. lie was ns 
generous too with his money as he could be without exciting sus- 
picion. But it was all in vain. He could make nothing of the 
hurried glimpses he thus obtained ; and every effort to sue the 
machinery put in motion, or at rest, failed. lie now tried another 
* course. He began to associate with the clergy ; and being a well- 
educated man and of liberal tastes, he succeeded *in ingratiating 
himself with the priest who acted as confessor to the proprietor of 
the works. And however revolting it is to our notions of patriotism 
to see a man who should be of more than ordinary moral ejevation 
playing the traitor both to his country and to his friends, there can 
be no doubt of the fact that this priest’s assistance was obtained by 
Lombe. Neither do we think there can be any doubt of the 
means by which that assistance was won. Hardly any bribe co^hl 
be too great, that enabled the young adventurer to succeed in his 
object. A plan was now devised and put in execution, for Lombe’s 
admission into the works. He disguised himself as a poor youth 
out of employ, and went to the directors jrith a recommendation 
from the priest, praising liig honesty and diligence, and remarking 
he had been inured to greater hardships than might be supposed 
from his appearance. Lombe was engaged as a boy to attend a 
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spinning-engine called a filutoe. He had now evidence afforded of 
the sufficiency of his disguise, or rather perhaps of the fulness of 
the confidence the directors placed in the priest who had sent him ; 
lie was accommodated with a sleeping-place in the mill. In a word, 
his success was as it were at once secured. But even then he had 
an arduous and most hazardous task to perform. After he had done 
his thorough day’s work — the secret work of the night hod to begin ; 
and if discovered in that employment! — the young man must have 
felt many a cold Rhudder piss over him as he contemplated such 
a possibility. Even the few appliances he required were an addi- 
tional source of danger; their discovery would have opened the 
eyes of the directors to what was going on. It appears there was a 
hole under the stairs where lie slept, and there he hid his dark 
lantern, tinder-box, candles, and" mathematical instruments. And 
now the work went rapidly on. Drawing after drawing was made 
from diflerent parts of the machinery, and handed over to the priest, 
who called occasionally to inquire how the poor boy got 011 that he 
had recommended. The priest handed the drawings over to the 
agents of the Messrs. J^ornbe, who transmitted them to England 
piecemeal in hales of silk. And thus at last every portion of the 
machinery from beginning to end was accurately drawn, and the 
all- important secret — a secret no longer. 

It would have been suspicious to have left the works until a ship 
was ready to place the suspected out of reach ; so Lomlw stayed in 
the mill. And this, as well as all the other circumstances we ha\e 
narrated, may show how shrewd a head was placed upon these 
young shoulders. But the ship came, Lombe immediately went on 
board, and was off. And instantly — so quick did the^ suspicion he 
had anticipated arise — instantly was there an Italian brig desjiatched 
in pursuit. And the English merchant would liave been more than 
one of the knights of commercial chivalry — lie would have been a 
martyr to the cause — had not the English vessel been the better 
sailer. 

It is said the priest was tortured ; but a much more probable 
version of his fate is that suggested in the 1 Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
where it is observed that after Mr. John Louibc’s return to England 
an Italiau priest was much in his company. Of course no one in his 
senses would have done what the priest did, and have stayed to see 
what his countrymen thought of him. 

And aftcv^gjjfcilrjd^-^iot seem certain that John Lombe was not 
one of the martyrs of trade. He died at the age of twenty-nine, 
and there is a tragical story told of his death, which is likely eut.« 0 li 
to be triio. Tt is >n id th*' Italiam, when they heard of the whole 
affair, cr a female to England, cm 11 missioned to poison hill’ 

Lombe had brought with him from Italy I wo natives of that country, 
who were accustomed to the manufacture for which he had risked so 
much. The woman obtained the ear of one of these, and succeeded 
through his means in administering a deadly poison. 

Sir Thomas Lonibe, the head of the house, having thus obtained 
the long-desi derated secret, built his famous silk-mill at Derby (Fig. 
2300). And though since that time many others have been erected 
in the neighbourhood, which ns a matter of course surpass it in every 
respect, yet there is none of them that can give a stranger a tithe 
of the pleasure that lie feels on witnessing the first mill of the kind 
established in England, and under such extraordinary circum- 
stances. s # 


* Our streets nnw-a-days are growing very dull in contrast witn 
what they were one, two, or three centuries ago. There arc more 
elegant shops now, more articles calculated to tempt the curiosity 
or the pocket, within their windows ; but where are the picturesque 
signs,, the animated cries "of the tradcsnieu at the doors — the witty 
or humorous gibes bandied between apprentice and apprentice, 
making the old street resound again as with so many intellectual 
crackers ? where arc the fops who dare now to court public admira- 
tion, like the fops of a former day, by the most fantastic extrava- 
gance ? where are the shouts of “ Clubs ! Clubs 1” by day — or the 
“ A Sweat*! A Sweat !” of the Mohocks by night? where, above all, 
are the smock-races of Pull Mall, ihe foot-ball contentions of the 
Strand, and a variety of other popular sports— where the tight-rope- 
stages— the puppet-shows that enabled the genius of a Powell to 
blaze out so gloriously before the world — where are the dancing- 
bears, where the medical mountebanks? Alas ! Punch alone seems 
to support successfully his < laim to a vested interest in our public 
thoroughfares: Punch aloue seems to be truly immortal. But kt 
us at least trace uith emotions befitting the occasion the more lead- 
ing features of the rise and fall of the history of street sports and re- 
creations during the last and previous century. 

And how is it we have no learned horses now? What has 
become of the art of equine education, that the subjedt* of Elizabeth 
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alone could witness such exhibitions as that of Banker’s horse (Fig. 
1803, page 326)? Let no one he placing this illustrious animal 
on a level with the learned pig, or any other of the brute literati. 
Iialeigh himself did not disdain to notice the horse in his ( History 
of the World.' And of course it wus an event, the advent of such 
a creature. Raleighs words are in connection with the master : 

“ If Bankes had lived in olden times, he would have shamed all the 
enchanters -in the world : for whosoever was most famous among 
them could never master or instruct any beast as he did ” his famous 
horse Morocco, for so was he called. Then again a bishop— even . 
a sedate bishop— (Hull) — condescends to speak in his satires of 

Strange Morocco's dumb arithmetic. 

And yet a greater than either has also helped to immortalise him. 
When we read in 4 Love's Labour Lost, 9 that “ The dancing 
horse will tell you," it is to Uankes’s horse that Armado is 
referred for information. And what was it the horse did to 
excite such admiration ? Sir Kenelm Digby tells us, lie 44 would 
restore a glove to the due owner after the master had whispered the 
man's name in his ear ; and would tell the just number of pence in 
any piece of silver coin newly showed him by his master." But 
these were among his ordinary feats. One of his extraordinary 
ones seems to have been the telling the Sieur de Melleray, in Paris, 
not only the number of francs in a crown, but in so doing making 
regular commercial allowance for the depreciation of the coin at 
that exact time. In short, such were the horse’s performances, 
that in France he and his master had a narrow escape from being 
taken up and burnt as wizards. Bishop Morton speaks of the story 
os told to him by Bankes himself, 44 from his own experience in France 
among the Capuchins, by whom lie was brought into suspicion of 
magic, because of the strange feats which his horse Morocco played 
(us I take it) at Orleans, where lie, to redeem his credit, promised 
to manifest to the world that his horse was nothing less [or, as we 
might say, anything rather] than a devil. To this end lie com- 
manded his horse to seek out ouc in the press of the people who had 
a crucifix in his hat : which done, lie bade him kneel down unto it ; 
and not this only, hut also to rise up again and to kiss it." 1 And 
now, gentlemen,’ quoth he, 4 1 think my horse hath acquitted both 
me and himself;’ and so his adversaries rested satisfied : conceiving 
(as it might seem) that the devil hath no powy to come pear the 
cross.” And yet, unhappily, there does seem reason t b fear that 
superstition found at a later time the victims that escaped her now. 
Jonsou says — 

Among tliCHO Tiborts [cat*] wlio <lo you think there v;» ? % 

Old Bankes tlm jugglor, our Pythagoras' 

Grave tutor and tho loumed horae ; both which 
Being, beyowl boh, burned for one witch, 

Their spirits transmigrated to a ivl. 

Whether these lines are to be taken as recording a truth or no, 
it is impossible to say. The fate of the pair rests in obscurity. 
And this public recreation may be taken os an example of a class I 
that especially delighted our ancestors (another bishop, Burnet, 
speaks of his seeing an elephant play at ball), and who, conse- 
quently, rewarded their prompters so liberally as to encourage them 
to develop their skill to the utmost ; for of course it is hardly 
necessary to say, that in all such cosetf*thc real ponder is the inge- 
nuity and patience of the human teacher, rather than the capacity 
of the brute performer ; though even that is worthy of more atten- 
tion than it has received. The ordinary theories of instinct seein 
to us quite inadequate to explain the multiplied and varying and 
individual manifestations of animal sagucity that have been recorded. 
The Rarce-showman, given in an earlier page (Fig. 206), atopd 
between this class and the doss jf those who had no other share in 
the wonders they exhibited thau the business and profits of exhi- 
bition. He had such natural monstrosities as .Tonson speaks of in 
the 4 Alchemist,' — a strange calf with five legs — a huge lobster 
with six claws — tame hedgehogs and wonderful snakes ; but lie had 
also 

The fleas that run attilt 

Upon a table — * 

and which must have acquired no ordinary amount of tuition before 
they mastered the accomplishment. This pari of the raree-show- 
man's exhibition has been revived in our own days with eclat, under 
the title of the 44 Industrious Fleas." 

We have seen the Dancing-dolls (Fig. 2395), but that is all 
we can say; for rarer aud rarer becomes their presence in our 
streets. And they are under tho guidance of Italians. The 
Englishmen have given them up. (Fig. 2393.) Was it thought 
society was growing too old for them? If so, perhaps Young 


England may give us back the dancing- dolls among the other 
revivals it promises us. 

Po^turising was a favourite exhibition; and the art had its 
great man, about the period of the Revolution, in Joseph Clark 
(Fig. 2394). No motion, however unnatural or preposterous, was 
impossible to him. He could be a cripple, a hunchback, a big man, 
a little man — and, in short, set at nought all the laws of anatomy 
in so complete a manner, that he deceived one of the most cele- 
brated surgeons of the day, who dismissed him as an incurable 
cripple. Scientific men were so interested in Joseph Clark, that n 
record of the case found its way into the 4 Philosophical Transac- 
tions.' It is there stated that “ Clark lmd such an absolute command 
of all his muscles and joints, that he could disjoint almost his whole 
body.” 

Street fairs, too, are passing away ; and if only those who are 
auxious for their overthrow will take care not to be misunderstood, 
aud show, by the institution of other and better-managed holidays, 
that they arc not at all desirous to lessen the amount of the people’s 
enjoyment, already much too srnaH, no one need regret the circum- 
stance. Streets are no places for them. Contrast an old Bartho- 
lomew fair-day with the fair iifllydePark at the time of the Queen’s 
coronation ! Why, the two seetn as though they ought not to be 
classed under the same appellation. A child — nay, the most nervous 
and delicate invalid — might have gone in perfect safety, and with 
much enjoyment, if only to see how others enjoyed themselves, 
through the countless thousands of the one ; whilst in the other, any 
man of intelligence who might once pass through it, would hardly 
know which most to wonder at — the danger and difficulty of getting 
at the recreations offered, or the pitiful and degrading character of 
those recreations when reached. Nearly all that was really full 
of interest in the fairs of a former day has disappeared, or has 
dwindled into exhibitions calculated to beget disgust rather than 
interest at their barefaced— uiiintellcctunl — and in every way vaga- 
bond character. This degradation is, however, of long date. If 
in some respects the Bartholomew Fair of the last century was 
better, there were many also in which it was worse; and without 
entering into particulars, it will be sufficient to point Jto the procla- 
mation issued by the lord mayor in 1702, for the suppression o£ 
the 44 great profaneness, vice, and debauchery too frequently prac- 
tised th^re.” Our engravings of Lee and Harper’s booth (Fig. 
2391), and of Vaux the conjuror’s (Fig. 2392), are copied from 
painted fans of the time. The conjuror of late years seems to have 
i lost his popularity at fairs — partly, perhaps, because the more prac- 
tised artistes have withdrawn from them. In their systems each 
must be the only sun. 

Tho foot ball playing in the Strand (Fig. 2400), to which wo 
incidentally referred, is spoken of by various authors. Stubbs 
refers to it ns a “ bloody and murthering practice, rather than a 
fel lowly sport or pastime," and those who have seen the game played 
in the present century, as we have seen it iu the fields around Exeter, 
must acknowledge that it is painful work for the shins, aad that the 
players do not trouble themselves about the consequences of their 
kicks, when they grow thoroughly excited in the sport. There was 
a work published some years ago by a French author, M. Souvestrc, 
on Brittany, in which there occurs a most glowing description of 
the same game (there called the soule) } as played in that province. 
We extract a passage that forms a complete illustration of the 
.strong terms used by the Puritan recorder in connection with the 
English game : — 41 The ball or soule is at first carried on only by 
the weakest players: the strong keep aloof. They look on with 
crossed arms, throwing out to the combatants encouragement or 
hisses, but they take no part in the m£lfe, save by from time to 
time leaning with the strength of their hands upon some knot of 
players, so as to drive them ten paces. off, to roll in the dust over 
and over the others. But, little by little, these preludes excite them, 
and whip their blotxl up. The soule, taken and retaken, is already 
far from the place where it was launched. The outskirts of the 
township are near : all feel the time is come to interfere. The most 
impatient lets himself go : the first blow is given ; and then a cry is 
raised : all join the fight, and push and strike : nothing more is 
heard but complaints, curses, threats— the rude and dull sound of 
fists punishing flesh. Blood soon flows, and at its sight a sort of 
frenzied intoxication possesses the souleurs. The spirit of a herd 
of wild deer seems to awaken in the hearts of the men. • • They 
are mingled confusedly — they press on each other ; they withe one 
above the other : in an instant the players form only one single 
body, above which may be$een arms rirfng and falling incessantly, 
like the hammers of a paper-mill. At a gyeat distance, foees— pale 
or bronzed-^show themselves— disappear — then rise again, bloody, 
marbled with blows. In proportion as this strange mass struggles 
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and heaves, it is seen to melt and to diminish, because the weaker 
get struck down, and the contest continues over their bodies; 
generally the last two combatants on the two sides meet fyce to 
face, half dead with fatigue and pain. It is then that he who has 
yet some strength escapes with the soute. Feebly pursued by his 
exhausted rival, he soon reaches the neighbouring commune , and 
thus obtains the prise so fiercely disputed.” (Translation in 4 West- 
minster Review,’ Aug. 1 838.) 

D'Avenant’s Frenchman [Entertainment at Rutland House] thus 
pleasantly satirizes the English custom* of choosing such unfavour- 
able localities for the game. “ I would now make af&fervetrcat, but 
that methinks I am stopped by one of your heroic garner called foot- 
ball ; which I conceive (under your favour) not werjj conveniently 
’ivil in the streets ; especially in such irregular and narrow roads as 
Crooked Lane. Yet it argues your courage, much like your 
military pastime of throwing at cocks. But your mettle would be 
more magnified (since you have long allowed these two valiant 
exercises in the streets) to draw your archers from Finsbury, and 
during high markets let them shoot at butts in Oheapside." Still 
the game went on. In the early part of the last century, Gay, in 
his * Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets,’ so}-s — 

The 'prentice quits his shop to join the m*w ; 

Increasing crowds the flying gumo pursue. 

In shinty (Fig. 2403), which is so favourite a sport in the High- 
lands of Scotland, the ball is struck by a stick, nud the object with 
each party is to drive it beyond certain opposed boundaries. This 
game is essentially tko same as that formerly known as hurling 
in England. Golf was also once popular in tins country. Nay, 
the very best golf-player upon record is said to be no other than 
King James II. ; surely the last man one would expect to see en- 
gaging, much less excelling, in this or any other genial sport. Yet, 
as we have before had occasion to observe, he was an excellent 
player at Mall, one of the first skaters in point of tirno in this 
country, whilst ns to his golf-playing, Kohl says he had but one 
rival, an Edinburgh shoemaker of the name of Putcrson. When 
the traveller just named was in Scotland lie met with a most enthu- 
siastic golfer, who explained the sport and all its adjuncts to him 
m tho mcfet amusing manner. We learn from this that tlie leather 
of the kill must be first of all soaked In boiling water, and ^lie 
interior stuffed with feathers by means of an ingenious little 
machine. Then it must be painted several coats thick with white- 
lead to distinguish it from the green and other colours of the field, 
and to give, it the requisite hardness. The head or knob of the 
club or kolbe must have the right bend, and be neither loo heavy 
nor too light — must be at once strong and elastic, and be filled 
with lead, and strengthened by a plate of iron on the side that 
strikes the ball. The wood of the handle must be very carefully 
chosen, and where the hand grasps it, bound with silk, in order to 
ensure a better hold. But to do all this requires skill and expe- 
rience : or, as the deserfber observed to Kohl — “ Gracious powers! 
to make the thing properly is the immense difficulty !” 

The parks of London were, of course, in the Inst century as in the 
present, the most frequented of all the public walks : and we 
find continual reference to them iu the writings of the day. Swift, 
we find, was regularly walking in St. James’s Park, except when 
the Mohocks were more than usually threatening. In ouc passage, 
under the date of January, 1711, he writes, “Delicate walking 
weather, and the canal and Rosamond's Pond full of the rabble, 
sliding, and with skaits, if you know what that is." The Rosa- 
mond's Pond, hero referred to (Fig. 2397) as a favourite resort of 
skaiters, was also but too well known through its tragical associa- 
tions. Beneath the print in tho Pennant Collection, we read, “ The 
# south-west corner of St. James's Park was enriched with this 
romantic scene. The irregularity of the trees* the rise of the 
ground, and the veuerable Abbey, afforded great entertainment to 
the contemplative eye. This spot was often the receptacle of many 
unhappy persons, who in the stillness of an evening plunged them- 
selves into eternity.” 

We have not hitherto noticed one appendage of the dress of the 
day, the bog-wig,' which has such au irresistibly ludicrous effect in 
tho works of the satirical painters ami caricaturists of the last 
century. So we may here give an amusing story from a publica- 
tion of the period, illustrative of the very general use of this article 
of costume. We read in the volume of the 4 Annual Register ’ for 

1761 *« June 24. Last Sunday some young gentlemen belonging to 

a merchant’s counting-house, who were a'little disgusted at the too 
frequent use of the bag-wig made by apprentices [and others, down] to 
the meanest mechanics, took tho following method to burlesque that 


elegant piece of French furniture. Having a porter just come out 
of the country, they dressed him in a bag-wig, laced ruffles, and 
Frenchified him up in the new mode, telling him that if he intended 
to make his fortune in town, he must dress himself like a gentleman 
cm Sunday, go into the Mall in St. James’s Park, and mix with 
people of the first rank. They went with Jiini to the scene of 
action, and drove him in among his betters, where he behaved as 
he was directed, in u manner the most likely to render him con- 
spicuous. All the company saw by the turning of his toes that the 
dancing-muster had not done his duty ; and by the swing of his 
arms, and his continually looking at his laced ruffles and silk 
stockings, they had reason to suppose it was tho first time he had 
appeared in such a dress. The company gathered round him, 
which he at first took for applause, and held up his head a little 
higher than ordinary ; but at last some gentlemen joining in con- 
versation with him, by his dialect detected him, and laughed him 
out of company. Several, however, seemed dissati>fied at the scoffs 
lie received from a parcel of ’prentice boys monkeyfied in the same 
manner, who appeared like so many little curs round a mastiff, and 
snapped as lie went along, without being sensible at the same time 
of their own weakness.” 

The most noted public, places of entertainment during the 
eighteenth century (after Uauelagh and Yauxliall, already noticed) 
appear to have been Bcllsize House, in the Hampstead Road (Fig. 
2404 ), the Floating Coffee-House on the Thames (Fig. 2399 ), the 
Folly House, Blackwall (Fig. 2398 ), and the White Conduit House 
(Fig. 2402 ). Wc need only describe the first. Bellsizc consisted 
of an ancient and stately manor-house, with a large park and hand- 
some gardens, and commanding, as those who may now be familiar 
with the spot well know, a charming prospect. In 1720 the open- 
ing advertisement explained to tho public the nature of the enter- 
tainment proposed to be given there, “ the park, wilderness, and 
gardens " in the meantime having been 44 wonderfully improved, 
and filled with variety of birds which compose a most melodious 
and delightsome harmony. Every morning at semi o'clock the 
music begins to piny, and continues the whole day through ; and 
any person inclined to walk and divert themselves in the morning, 
may as cheaply breakfast there, on tea or coffee, as in their own 
chambers." Coaches were to ply between Hampstead and llelhize 
to fetch visitors pt si-pence each; and lastly, there is an announce- 
incut, which, however calculated to encourage hesitating visitor* 
then to conic to the place, would have a very different t.fT - - now 
Imagine the proprietors of Ysiuxhall, for instance, putting at the 
bottom jf their bills- --•* For the security of the guests then arc 
twelve siout fellows completely armed, to patrol ‘betwixt London 
and Yauxliall, to prevent the insults of highwaymen and footpads 
which may infest the roads." Yet such, with the mere alteration 
of the word Yauxliall for BelLizc, was the conclusion of the first 
advertisement issued from this place of entertainment. 

There was something fresh, pleasant, and poetical about the idea 
of these early morning recreations ; and, whether on that account 
or other less innocent causes, Bell size became so fashionable that 
on one occasion the Prince and Princess of Wales dined there. 
Blit rapidly the place degenerated. The twelve armed men swelled 
up to thirty — the breakfasts, and huntings, and fishings became 
less attractive than # tlic deep ^lay and the illicit love intrigues that 
were carried on under cover *>f the dance or the concert, or the 
quiet wulk in the extensive and secluded grounds. 

There was one class of the community — parents — who must have 
had a great horror and dread of Bellsize, and all such places, on 
account of the fatal facility that existed for every sharper or adven- 
turer, whether male or female, to inveigle some young, wealthy, 
and credulous partner into a Fleet marriage. What that was is 
worth showing. No feature of London in the last century was 
more noticeable, few more important fur evil. A- person could not 
then pass frequently along Flcfft Street or Ludgatc Hill without 
having such occasional interrogatories put to him as— 44 Would you 
like to be married, sir ?” If he looked in a window in the same 
neighbourhood it was most probable he saw a card, or a large 
bogrd, with the announcement, 44 Weddings performed here !" Even 
the newspapers spread far Vind wide the tempting invitation in the 
shape of advertisements, one of which is here transcrilied verbatim : — 
44 Marriages, with a licence, certificate, and a crown stamp, at a 
guinea, at the new chapel, next door to the china-shop near Fleet 
Bridge, London, by a regular-bred clergyman, and not by a Fleet, 
parson, as is insinuated in the public papers ; and that the town 
may be freed [from] mistakes, no clergyman, being a prisoner in 
the Rules of the Fleet, dare Wrry ; and to obviate all doubts, this 
chapel is not in the verge of the Fleet, but kept by a gentleman 
who was lately chaplain on board one of Ilis Majesty’s men-of-war 
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and likewise has gloriously distinguished ldniself in defence of his 
Ling a nfl co un try, a nd is above committing those little mean actions 
that some men impose on people, being determined to have every- 
thing conducted with the utmost decency and regularity, such as 
shall ell be supported in law and equity.” But the most amusing 
feature of the place was to see the contention that was aroused if a 
carriage appeared with a couple bound for the Fleet. Up they 
rushed, clustering, struggling on each side of the window— one 
shouting, “Madam, you want a parson? I am the clerk and 
registrar' of the Fleet !” Another, “ Madam, come with me ; that 
fellow will carry you to a little peddling alehouse !” And yet a 
third, “Go with me; he will carry you to a brandy-shop!” So 
one is speedily chosen, if only to get rid of the rest, and the pair 
descend, with the bridesmaid following quick after, as soon as she 
lias released her immense hoop from the temporary restrictions it 
has experienced. The clergyman — a pretty fellow, we may be sure 
—advances to meet them, all smiles : lie expects to be well paid 
from the appearance of the pair. Such is the nature of the scene 
presented in an interesting print of the time, copied in our engraving 
(Fig. 2405).. And how is the ceremony performed within? Let 
us step in and see. As the party ascend the prison stairs und pass 
along the gallery, they receive various invitations to stop — a coal- 
heaver is especially pressing: “This,” pays he, “is the famous 
Lord Mayor's chapol ; you will get married cheaper here than in 
any other part of the Fleet.” The chaplain who lias got the job 
looks daggers at him, but receives a horse-laugh in reply. And, 
by-the-by, the pair are fortunate, — their worthy conductor is sober 
to-day. They enter his rooms. There is a hint about brandy and 
wine, which the excellent priest deals in as well as wedlock ; und 
both are called for. And the ceremony now proceeds, and is 
performed on the whole decently enough. It is the last bit of 
professional dignity or pride left in the functionary's heart — the 
going solemnly through the service: he is even indignant when 
jokes are played upon him, and tries hard to obtain credit for his 
rjgid sense of the proprieties. All that sort of thing of course 
ceases with the conclusion of the ceremony; mid woe betide the 
bridegroom if he has not inode up his mind to pay handsomely, even 
according to the Fleet standard, otherwise lie will not soon forget 
the Fleet parson’s lesson in Billingsgate. 

This is but a literal description of what was taking place daily 
and hourly in the Fleet prison or precincts. And most calamitous 
frequently must have been the results of the unions thus formed. 
There is an entry in one of the registers full of significance: — 

“ William and Sarah : he dressed in a gold waistcoat, 

like au officer ; she a beautiful young lady with two fine diamond 
rings, and a black high-crown hat, and very well dressed — at Boyce's. 
N. B. — There was four or five young Irish fellows, seemed to me, 
after the marriage was over [we beg the reader to mark the rascal’s 
cunning], to have deluded the young woman.” False names, half 
names, or even no names at all, would do with these most liberal 
gentry ; and if all that was not sufficient, they would get up u 
“ sham ” certificate of marriage without any marriage taking place. 
A marriage of to-day could be dated back for a twelvemonth or 
two; if bride or bridegroom could not conveniently come, there 
was one ready to act proxy ; women who were in debt might come 
here, be married to a husband regularly attached to the place for 
the purpose, and as soon as married part to meet no more — lie quite 
content for a handsome gratuity to be liable to all her debts ; she 
able to laugh at her old creditors, and tuke in new ones. Lastly, if 
money was short, you might go “ upon tick,” as the 4 Register ’ 
has it ; but then, we presume, the security was unexceptionable. 

A roaring trade was thus obtained. As far as mere income was 
concerned, it was almost as good for a clergyman to l>c put into 
the Fleet for debt, and become popular there, os to achieve some 
of the highest dignities of the church. Wyatt was one of these 
popular Fleet parsons; he received, as we learn from his own 
memorandum book, 57/. 12 r. 9d. (money of the last century, be it 
observed) for a single month’s marriages. William Dare’s* average 
complement was some one hundred and fifty or two hundred couple 
a month : he had a curate to assist him. The most notorious of thun 
all was Keith, “ who had constructed a very bishopric for revenue in 
May Fair, by performing that charitable function for a trifling sum 
which the poor successors of the apostles are seldom humble enough 
to perform out of duty.”— (Walpole.) But the glory of the Fleet 
marriage system was to depart from it at the inexorable fiat of 
King* Lords, and Commons. A new Marriage Bill was brought 
. forward in 1763, making the publication of banns indispensable, 
and was passed, though id the face protiably of the most determined 
opposition that a successful. bill ever met with. Most ludicrous 
were the reasons alleged against it. A naval captain remarked 
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that he had once given forty of his orew leave to go on shore, and 
the whole returned married : of course, therefore, he was aghast at 
the idea of a bill that would stop all aueh proceedings for the future. 
The last marriages in the Fleet were fixed to take place on the 24th 
of March, and the utmost use was made of the time afforded. In 
one day Kjjith married one hundred and seventy-three pairs ; and 
in the last— the terrible 24th— -we have records of above three 
hundred marriages having taken place, and even that. number may 
not have included the whole. 


These Fleet marriages speak trumpet-tongued of the state of the 
Fleet prison ; of course they were only possible through the con- 
nivance of the authorities. Yet it should seem that the marriages 
only took the place of still more detestable abuses : when cruelty 
and cupidity Were stopped in one way, the cupidity, at all events, 
found vent in .another. It was but a few years before the Fleet 
marriage system was in the very height of prosperity that a 
memorable inquiry was carried on, which has been ever since 
referred to os one of the earliest and most important of the series of 
movements made by philanthropists for the amelioration of prison 
discipline. There had been for half a century a sort of general 
consciousness in the minds of the people that all was not as it 
should be at the Fleet. Prisoners had petitioned — inquiries had 
been made, followed by some slight attempts to redress the evils 
that were most apparent. But it was not till 1727 that anything 
really important was done. A parliamentary commission of working 
and determined men then began to inquire into the state of the 
Fleet, and some pretty discoveries they made. From beginning to 
end the whole management of the prison, first under Mr. Iluggius, 
and then under Mr. Bambridge — such were the wardens 9 names — 
was one gigantic system of extortion from all who had anything to 
be extorted — and of cruelty to those who had not. A prisoner of 
ordinary respectability, for instance, wus not carried direct to the 
prison but to one of Bambridge’s sponging- houses, where the hourly 
expenses might almost be counted in guineas. Yet to get. away from 
this place, and into the prison, was not to be thought of without a fee 
proportionate to the advantages relinquished. So the fee was paid, 
and the prisoner inducted into the Fleet, where a new series ofc 
demands awaited him. In short, the expenses in the case of a 
gentleman who hod four detainers lodged against him were estimated 
at 45/. 1$. 0 c/., for nothing more than the right of quiet residence 
and the liberty of the rules in the place where his creditors had 
sent him. But even that sum, after a time, was thought insufficient, 
and fresh payments required. Some would resist them, who had 
never resisted before, us seeing the hopelessness of satisfying such 
harpies. The gentleman just referred to, an architect, did so. And 
what w ere the consequences ? He was arrested whilst enjoyiug what 
he had purchased — the right of moving about in the precincts — 
thrown into the sponging-house as before, and had actually to repeat 
the former processes, of* paying to get away from it, and then 
paying to get again into the prison. It is most probable that the 
unliappy gentleman’s means were utterly exhausted, aud he was 
unable to do what was required. But the small-pox was raging in 
the sponging-house, and the new prisoner had never had that 
disease. In frantic language and alarm he begged to be removed, 
and the tipstaffs were men for once, and seconded the petition ; but 
the governor, no doubt with scorn of their soft hearts, rejected the 
prayer. Mr. Castles died, leaving a widow and a numerous family 
in the deepest pecuniary and mental distress. An enormous income 
was levied by this system. But Bambridge was ambitious and 
inventive; he wanted and obtained more. Prisoners occasionally 
found their way into the Fleet — rich smugglers, for instance — who 
could afford to pay -well for being themselves smuggled out of it. 
That method Bambridge made so good use of, that we find he 
actually broke the prison wall down, in a certain part, repeatedly, 
in order to allow one Boyce to pass through it. Another person — 
a prisoner — was sent to France to buy wines; pay for them with 
bills drawn on a tipstaff of the prison, which were duly accepted 
and honoured till a sufficient amount of credit had been obtained, 
when the tipstaff suddenly refused to accept any more ; the drawer 
returned to prison, and both sat down with the governor to count 
and divide the profits. And then, in their despair, we suppose, of 
discovering any new modes of realising, their insatiable hands began 
to tamper with the prisoners’ poor-box I After that trait it were idle 
to add anything. 

From all these practices the very poor prisoners were necessarily 
free. But the practices could not be maintained without victims 
to show the consequences of any resistance to them ; the poor were 
therefore, in a word, all victims. And there can be no doubt that 
even murders were perpetrated $ for although on a subsequent pro- 
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fleeujtion of Bambridge and others! by the crown y a verdict of Not 
Guilty was recorded, it was evident to all men that it was in a legal 
sense only that the evidences of guilt were insufficient. Among 
these helpless victims of the gaol there was a Portuguese who had 
been confined for months in a filthy dungeon, manacled and shackled, 
and whose sufferings had been so severe, and bred in him such a 
terror of the inflictors, that when in the course of his examination 
he heard something that appeared to imply that Bambridge would 
return again to the Fleet as Warden, he fainted, and the blood 
streamed from hfs mouth and nose. It was in spontaneous mani- 
festations like this, quite as much os in the sight of the infernal 
instruments of tyranny, or the explanation of the mode of using 
them, that the Committee, and through them the public, arrived 
at a correct notion of the atrocious system of the prison govornment. 
Hogarth and Thomson have each helped to make memorable these 
incidents: the first, in his view of the examination Ncene, where 
Ha inbridge stands — no one can mistake him — on the left hand (Fig. 
2406), and the second, in his lines in the ‘ Seasons * — 

And, here, can I forget the generous hand, 

Who, touched with human woe, redressive Bt>urcl)< d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy gaol. 

Unpitied, and unheard, where misery moans. 

Where sickness pines, where thirst and hunger Imrn, 

And poor misfortune feeds the lash of vice, 

Whilo in tho land of liberty, the land 
Whose every street and public meeting glow 
With open freedom, little tyrants raged : 

Snatched the lean morsel from tho starving mouth - 
Toro from cold wintry limbs the tutiered weed ; 

E’en robVd them of tho lust of comforts, sleep : 

The free-born Briton to tho dungeon chain'd. 

Or, os the lust of cruelty prevailed. 

At pleasure mark'd him with inglorious strides. 

And crushed outlives, by secret hnrlmrous ways, 

Tlmt for their country would have toiled or bled. 

O great design I if executed well. 

With patient care, and wisdom-tempered zeal. 

Yo sons of mercy ! yet resume the seurch. 

Drug forth the legal monsters into light. 

Wrench from their hand oppression's iron rod, 

And bid the cruel foci tlic pain they give : 

- Much still untouched remiiiiiR ; in tliiB rnnk ago 

Much is the patriot's weeding hand required. 

. * 

If :uiy readers have been surprised by the Bellsizc 1 announcement 
before spoken of, showing the audacity of highwaymen and foot- 
puds but a century ago in tho suburbs of London, what will they 
think to bear that they actually formed a design to waylay and rob 
llie queen in the very streets of Loudon in the year 1728, ns she 
returned, without state, from a supper in the city, to St. .lamcs's? 
And most probably they would have accomplished their purpose 
but that, ufter all, the villains were but of a mongrel kind, and 
could not confine themselves to their ambitious purpose ; so when 
;iie queens carriage did pass, they were busily engaged upon the 
person and possessions of an alderman of Loudon, Sir Gilbert Ilcafh- 
cote, who was then going home from the House of Commons. This 
impudent attempt naturally excited an unstiul degree of attention 
and activity, and the consequence was, that for a brief time there 
was so vigorous a system of repression adopted, that, says Maitland, 
“ the streets were soon cleared of those wicked and detestable 
rogues, many of whom being apprehended, they were justly eon- 
deinned and executed for their many enormous crimes.” Our 
engraving (Fig. 2408) shows a batch of such men going to prison. 
Unhappy wretches ! There can be no doubt of the necessity of 
keeping down such a class, but much might be said upon the 
“ justice ” of sending them to the gallows. Look at the history of 
most of them, as we may see it illustrated in the following passage 
from the ‘ Annual Register* for 1765 : — “March 25. At an exa- 
mination of four boys detected at picking pockets ^before the Lord 
Mayor, one of them, admitted os evidence, gave the following 
account : a man who kept a public-house near Fleet Market had 
a club of boys whom he instructed in picking pockets and other 
iniquitous practices. . He. began by teaching them to pick a hand- 
kerchief out of liis own pocket, and next his watch, by which means 
the evidence at last became so great an adept, that he got the 
publican's watch four times in one evening, when the master swore 
his scholar was as perfect as one of twenty years’ practice. /The 
pilfering out of shops was the next art. In this, his instructions to 
Ids pupils were, that at such chandlers’ or other shops as had 
latches, one boy should knock for admittance for some trifle, whilst 
another was lying on his belly close to \he latch, who, when the 
first boy came out, the latch remained on jar, and the owner being 
withdrawn, was to crawl in on all fours, and take the tills or any- 
thing else he could meet with, and to retire in the same manner. 
Vol. II. 


Breaking into shops by night was the third article ; which was to be 
effected thus : as brick walls under shop-windows arc generally very 
thin, two of them were to lie under a shop-window as destitute 
beggars, asleep, in appearance, to passera by ; but when alone, were 
with pickers to pick the mortar out of the bricks, and so on till they 
had opened a hole big enough to go in, when one was to lie as if 
asleep, before the breach, till the other had accomplished his purpose.” 

Thus did the idle and ignorant boy? grow up into expert pick- 
pockets and burglars as men ; and if still further back we pursue 
their liistoiy, wc should see them as infants in such scenes os ate 
only brought together, not exaggerated, in Hogarth’s 4 Gin Lane/ 
or, in a word, in such scenes as St. Giles's revealed a few months 
ago, and as a hundred other places reveal at present, to the inquir- 
ing eyes in the very neighbourhood of all that is most wealthy, and 
enlightened, and magnificent in the metropolis of the British empire. 
While they exist, crime must exist. And surely no one will suppose 
that St. Giles's is gone, because its place can be no longer found. 
The inhabitants are dispersed - but whither? No provision has 
been made — the “ improvements ” concern not them ; — even the very 
dispersion, as in the case of infectious diseases, may only cause 
every separate batch to establish a new St. Giles’s, if the philanthro- 
pist does not set to work in earnest to better their mental, moral, 
and physical condition. 

This too, was the period of a peculiar state of things in the history 
of crime — happily well nigh extinct now — the robbing, or causing 
others to rob, for the sake of restoring the property to the owners on 
receiving large gratuities. In other works, this was the time when 
Jonathan Wild nourished. (Fig. 2407.) Fielding has not ouly dig- 
nified this personage by the name of the Great, but made him the 
nominal subject for one of the most masterly satires in the language. 
Wild's professed position before the world was that of a represser 
rather than an encourager of thieves; he was — emphatically — ihe 
Thief Taker. And lie did take thieves, and a great many of them, 
hut only when they did not belong to his set of jackals, or when, it 
they did so belong, they turned troublesome, rebellious, or unpro- 
fitable. And then Jonathan Wild served both himself and the 
public at the same time, by giving them up to justice. We may 
present two examples of his mode of doing business. The first ill us* 
trates his fearless, coo! way of taking possession of his former 
friends when lie wanted (hem to serve him by submitting to trial 
and its consequences. Wild, be it observed, is the narrator of hU 
own doings. A man, nicknamed the Grinder, was thus wanted by 
Ihe. Great Jonathan. No a warrant for bis apprehension on account 
of a robbery committed bv him and two others was obtained, nnd 
Jonathan hastened to execute, it. “ I went to a house he frequented 
in Crown Court, St. Giles’s. Tom Eaves [who was possibly in 
Wild’s secret confidence] happening to see me before I got in, he 
thrust the door too, and stood against it. I swore, if they would not 
open it ]’d fire through, and clear the way directly. Upon this 1 
was let in ; and searching the house, I found the Grinder under 
tho bed, and so secured him and Eaves.” Some dialogue now 
ensued, and Eaves observed that he could make himself an evidence. 
“Can you so?” then replied Wild: “Very well I So,” he con- 
tinues, “ 1 took care of my two chaps ; and next day I went in 
quest of the other two, Picket and Avery, whom 1 knew to be old 
snatch-pockets, and \l was not! long before I met 'em in the street. 
‘So,’ says 1, ‘where are you t\vo gentlemen a-going?' They sail! 
they lmd heard the Griuder was taken, and they were going to 
inquire how he came off. 4 Came off!’ says 1 : * he is not come on 
yet; but you shall go and sec — I’ll carry- you todiiin.’ 4 No/ they 
said; they were satisfied with what I had told them. ‘But/ says 
1, 4 he'll take it ill if you don’t go ! and why should you be against 
it ?’ 4 Because/ says Picket, 4 as we have sometimes been in his 

company and drank with him, may be he may swear some robbery 
upon us.’ , 4 May be so too/ says I, 4 and for that very reason I 
must take you with me. 1 ” And somehow or other, the poor 
wretches were obliged to go. 

Blueskin, one of Wild's associates, has obtained scarcely less 
notoriety than Wild himself. He, at lost, fell under the mighty 
fiafr; was taken, tried, and sentenced to the gallows. Wild was 
to be a witness against him ; and his conduct under these circum- 
stances shows us iiow worthy lie was to be the original of Fielding 1 !. 
History — how truly, in his way, he was Great. A day or two 
before the trial, Jonathan went to see Blueskin in the Bail-dock. 
Another prisoner and victim, Simon Jacobs, was present. It is 
necessary to premise, that 40/. was then paid* to those who were the 
means of bringing felons to tjie gallows — blood-money, as the pay* 
ment has been popularly called. To this Jacobs Wild first addressed 
himself. 44 1 believe you will not bring 4 01, this time. I wish 
Joe ” (meaning Blueskin) 44 was in your case ; *but I’ll do my 
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endeavour to bring you off as a single felon, 1 * that is to say, as one 
liable only to transportation, or the lesser punishments. “Then 
taming to me/* continues Blucskin, for it is his narrative wc are 
following, “he said, ‘I believe you must die. 1*11 send you a 
good book or two, and provide you a coffin 5 and you shall not be 
anatomized/ ’* There is nothing in Fielding to surpass this. Can any 
one wonder that the maddened convict, drawing a clasjjed penknife, 
rushed upon his destroyer, and awoke him, at least for a moment, 
from his sublime indifference — his deep peace — on the subject of all 
other men’s sufferings and feelings, by cutting his throat. That 
was not, however, a death in harmony with the peculiar greatness of 
Wild’s life. A more elevated agency was to be concerned. He 
was trapped at last in the meshes of an act |>asscri almost for his 
especial benefit. This act made it felony, and punishable by death, 
to take money for recovering stolen goods, without bringing the 
offender to justice. Jonathan was tried on the 24th of May, 1725, 
and though— failing every other resource— he handed a paper to 
the jury setting forth his claims as a public benefactor, and present- 
ing in full the names of thirty-five robbers, twenty-two house- 
breakers, and ten returned convicts he had brought to the gallows, 
it was all useless ; they were determined to lmng him, and he was 
hanged. And seldom has the world been freed from a more into- 
lerable social curse. The mention of Fielding’s name in connection 
with this subject, reminds us of the very able, though blind magis- 
trate, his brother, Sir John Fielding (Fig. 2409), who presided at 
Bow Street till his death in 1780. 


The Stratford Jubilee in 1709 originated with Garrick, and 
though wc may smile at some of the modes in which the founder 
and his coadjutors carried out their views, the affair has at least 
this merit ; it gave an unusuul opportunity for the exhibition of the 
national enthusiasm in all that. is connected with the name and 
honour of William Sluiksperc. Persons of all ranks, social and 
intellectual, were drawn Logetlicr at Stratford on the occusion, and 
in vast numbers. An octagonal theatre that would contain a thou- 
sand persons was erected close to the river ; and as one of its eliief 
ornaments Garrick caused a bust of the bard to be placed in it ; 
— the one that he subsequently gave to the Corporation, and which 
is now in the Town Hall. The ceremonies or performances, or 
whatever they might be called, began on the 6th of September, and 
lasted three days. There was a public breakfast in the Town Ilall ; 
an- oratorio — ‘Judith* — iii the church; a dinner — of course — 
which was eaten in the amphitheatre: a ball ; recitations by Garrick 
of a poetical Ode, and a prose oration, in honour of Sliakspcrc ; 
fireworks; a horse-race; and above all, u kind of walking masque ' 
(Fig. 2401), representative of the different characters of the plays. 
A triennial Sliuksperiau festival is still observed in tin* town. 


Contemporary with Garrick was the illustrious painter of English 
life and manners, William Hogarth. There has never lived an 
artist who performed so thoroughly and so well the business to 
which he devoted Ids life and talents. He }>ossessed in »!:e highest ! 
degree those qualities which specially endowed him for the work, 
namely, a faculty of observation which, while it comprehended 
everything, never missed the minutest details, or failed to fasteu 
upon the most striking and suggestive — a • facile mastery of the 
arts, both of the painter and engraver, which leaves nothing to be 
desired on the score of fidelity, of breadth, or of expression— and a 
keen sense of humour, which was restrained from wandering into 
extravagance or caricature, by his profound reverence for nature 
and truth. To these qualities should be added his unparalleled 
industry and perseverance, .which alone could have enabled him to 
paint aifil to eugrave with his own hand, a prodigious number of 
works, excellent as masterpieces of art and teeming with the 
profouudest moral significance. A brief glance at the* life of such 
a man will nut he uninteresting or uninstructivc. 

William Hogarth was born in Loudon in the year 1698. He 
began to draw faces and figures as soon os he could hold a pencil ; 
lie scrawled them on his slate aud copy-books at school, and when 
paper was wanting, or a whitewashed wall did not happen to be 
within reach, would jot them dowu on his thumb-nail. His natural 
guardians, ignorant of the mighty genius thus instinctively striving 
for development, endeavoured by discouragements to cure him of the 
habit of “ making feces/* but Sliding that impossible, at length 
apprenticed hint to an engraver of arms, and left him to take his 
course. His first ej^itagrmw was the engraving of lions* heads, 
griffin*, hands and diggers, and srich like rubbish of heraldry, 
together with bill-heads for shopkeepers. But be ibeat grew more 
ambitious, and Mgaa to execute onfall plates and ftonti^ie^ for 
the booksellers. These were succeeded by his illustrations of 


Butler's Hudibras, a remarkable series full of grotesque humour, and 
manifesting considerable power in drawing, which brought him 
into note, and laid the foundation of his early feme. In the meantime 
he had been practising arduously as a painter, and there is reason to 
believe had almost from the very first essays mastered the mystery oi 
colour. His first exhibited picture was a representation of Wanstead 
Assembly, “ a conversation piece/ 9 in which the portraits were all 
taken from life. 

Like most men of large capacity, Hogarth was nothing wanting 
in confidence or self-esteem. At thirty he began to think of settling 
in life, and paid his court to the daughter of Sir James Thornhill, 
the greatest English painter of the day. Sir James at first repudi- 
ated the idea of any connection with the homely and self-asserting 
engraver, and cavalierly denied his consent to the match. The 
future Siiakspere of art was not to be rebuffed : the lady and he 
had made up their minds — and the unwilling parent must be won 
over to the agreement. Hogarth set to work anew, and, inspired 
by his passion, produced a series of drawings which he intended 
should vindicate his claim to the honour of the alliance he sought, 
lie sent them to Thornhill, and at the same time renewed his 
application for the daughter’s hand. Sir James, astonished, saw 
himself excelled in his own art by the pertinaciou* suitor, and was 
generous enough to withdraw' his opposition. Hogarth married the 
daughter of the great man in 1730. 

It was shortly after his marriage, that Hogarth decorated the 
gardens of Vauxhall with some admirable sketches, for which he 
received no other payment than a free ticket of admission. But in 
1733 lie gave to the world his well-known pictures of “ The Harlot’s 
Progress,” a work which stamped his reputation among the best 
judges. These were followed in rapid succession by those moral 
historian and satires of vice and folly with which we are all so 
familiar, the “ Rake’s Progress,” u Marriage-a-la-Mode, the Election 
Prints, “ Industry and Idleness/’ &c., &c. ; all of which towered far 
above the critical faculty of his day. 

Upon the conclusion of the war by the treaty of Aix-la-CImpelle, 
Hogarth went to France, and while sketching the old gate of the towi 
of Calais, wan taken up for a spy’, hauled before the aythorities, and put 
into confinement ; from which, however, he was speedily released. 

I Lis first care <m returning home was to commemorate the event in 
tliut famous print “ The Roast Beef of Old England,” which he 
has made the vehicle of satire for affairs oilier than French. . 

Hogarth prospered in his day, but it was rather an a tradesman 
than an artist. He painted portraits, but being too honest tc 
fiatter, gained but little in that department of art. Tie painted 
' historical pictures, but herein he mistook his vocation, and won 
more reproach than reputation, llis income, which was never 
large, was derived mainly from the sale of his engravings; blit his 
wauls were few, his wife practised the virtues of economy, and 
thus he was enabled to lead an independent life. 

In the year 1753, Hogarth published Ifis “ Analysis of Beauty/ 
a characteristic work, which illustrates rather ooarsely his indepen- 
dence of character, but which contains a great deal of valuable 
artistic truth mingled with errors and crotchets. In it lie ridicules 
the stupidity of the connoisseurs who ran mad after the old masters 
and neglected living merit ; he reduces the rules of colouring, as it 
was practised in his day, to the simplest elements ; and he claims for 
himself the discovery of the waving line, as the line of beauty. 

In the preparation of this work he liod the assistance of Dr. Houdly, 
his own want of education, which is often betrayed by the mis- 
spelling of the inscriptions appended to his pri^s,* incapacitating 
him for such a task. • * 

In 1757 he became sergeant-painter to King George II., and 
it was probably . this promotion that induced him to set up his 
carriage. He appears, however, never to have become habituated 9 
to the use of /uch a luxury — for riding out in it one day to visit 
the Lord Mayor of London ; and having protracted his stay till a 
* heavy shower came on, he was bowed out by a different door from 
that by which he entered, and hastening off on foot through the rain, 
i arrived at home wet through to the skin. When, at his dripping 
1 apparition, his wife asked him where he had left the carriage — 
l “ Oh/* said he, unconcernedly, “ I forgot that I" had such a thing ; M 
; a case of absence of mind charmingly illuitratlve of the man* 

\ •The temper of Hogarth was not of the mildest. He was roused 
1 to wrath by provocations which ought not to have stirred his bile, 

\ and was not easily pacified. This disposition led him into frequent 
i quarrels, and Induced to employ that time and those talents in 
1 oaricatarih#bis iidSrtlsaries, which would have been much .better 
i applied bSeis^atepu«uM of h id art The laid years of hi. 

* Ufa were emJwteriSjr % rancorous quarrels wife Wilkes and 
F Churchill lli satire of the latter, especially, galled Mm exceed- 
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ing iy, and to (aytfa« trotk, wm of a moat butcherly and unprincipled 
kind. According to some of his biographers the quarrel with 
ChutrchiU: shortened his days, and sent him prematurely to his 
gntarp. He died' in 1764, and was interred in the churchyard of 
Chitfwicfc, where he had resided for some years. His friend Garrick 
wrote the following epitaph, which is inscribed on his tomb: — 

Farewell, great painter of mankind ! 

Who reached the noblest point of art ; 

Whose plotarod morals charm the mind, 

And, through the eye, correct the heart. 

If Genius fire thee, reader, stay : 

If Nature touch thee, drop a tear : 

If neither mote thoo, turn away. 

For Hogarth*s honoured dust lies here. 

It is not necessary at this time of day to insist upon the merits 
of Hogarth’s performances either with the pencil or the graver. 
In the use of the latter implement he has been excelled by his 
successors, and is left far behind by the talent of the present day ; 
but as a painter it may be safely averred that he has had no rival 
up to the present hour. The Marriage-a-la-Mode, now in the 
National Gallery, and the Election Pictures, now in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, attest his superiority to 
all succeeding British artists who have attempted the same walk of 
art. Both these works are superior in drawing, and inventive 
originality, and the last named especially is superior in boldness and 
facility of handling, to those of any painter since his time. During 
Hogarth’s life there wanted but one thing to the fulness of his fame, 
an d that was, an appreciation on the part of the public of his real 
genius. They looked upon him os a maker and seller of prints : 
had their eyes been open they would have seen in him the Michael 
Angelo of every-day life, and something more — a^ilent preacher of 
great and enduring truths. Had he lived a century later, the 
present generation would have seen him reverenced and honoured 
knighted Ivy his sovereign, and enriched beyond the reach of desire 
by the price of his labours. As it was, he sold his paintings for less 
than one-twentieth of the sums they would now realize at a public 
auction ; and trusted for the reward of his industry to the sale of his 
prints. But no mkn need regret that he lived when he did : the 
work he wrought in his day was one eminently needful to be done ; 
in a non-reuding age, he preached pictorial sermons to all, which* 
all could see and understand ; and by holding the social vices of our 
forefathers up to general reprobation, he contributed more than 
any oilier moralist to social reform. Were this his sole claim to 
remembrance, we should be bound to venerate his name ; but he did 
more than this — he raised tho character of English art, and taught 
foreign nations to respect in him a worthy rival of their noblest artists. 

The specimens of Hogarth's works engraved in the present 
volume will be found numbered consecutively from 2410 to 2414 
inclusive. They are too well known to require any explanation 
here. We need only remark that the picture of Temple Bar has a 
h istorical value, as illustrative of a phase of street life in London on 
the 5th of November, which our modern sense of order and decorum 
has done away with for ever. 

Two of the greatest names in the history of England, or indeed 
of the world’s philosophy, belong to the present period ; they are 
Newton and Locke (Figs. 2426, 2419.) And it is a matter calculated 
to excite solemn and most instructive reflection, that the same period 
of time should witness such great advances made alike in the dis- 
covery of the laws of the material and of the intellectual universe. 

The boyhood of Isaac Newton was chiefly remarkable for exhibi- 
tions of mechanical ingenuity ; a wind-mill and a water-clock were 
among the early productions of hjs little workshop, but in other 
matters— especially in the regular departments of education— he 
was more than usually backward ; and therefore held no honourable 
rank among his schoolfellows of the Grantham Grammar School. 
But one day the boy who was above h?m gave him a severe kick in 
the stomach, which caused great pain. From what follows it should 
seem that it was this boy’s superiority in the class tha t enabled him 
to perpetrate these brutalities with impunity; for Isaac Newton 
at once determined to get above him, and laboured incessantly until 
ne had done so. And— the impulse given— he went on, and rapidly 

became the first boy in the school. • 

It was intended by his mother, after the death of her second 
husband, in 1656, that Isaac should assist in the farm at Wools- 
thorpe, where he was born, and he was accordingly taken from 
school and sent on market-days to Grantham, in the company of an 
aged domestic, to purchase provisions and other necessaries for the 
family, or to sell the farm produce. At Grantham, however, he 
was generally found in the garret of an apothecary, where he had 


| previously lodged, and where there were a few old books to rum- 
mage over, that afforded more interest and profit, in his view, than 
the market could. Neither could he be depended upon to come 
homo directly : wherever there happened to be a piece of machinery, 
sucli as a water-wheel, on or near the high road, there was Isaac 
sure to loiter. His wise as well as kind mother now resolved not 
to thwart such powerful tendencies, so she sent him back to school : 
and subsequently a relative enabled him to go to the university. 
Little in apparent amount is known of the kind of* Ufa he led there, 
but that little is all-important ; and makes up ina great degree for 
deficiencies. One of his uncles found him one day underlet hedge, 
wholly absorbed in the solution of a mathematical problem. Thus 
is his whole university life concentrated ill a few words. 

We shall not attempt to follow the various steps he tnade in 
raising himself into the position he was thenceforward to occupy, 
probably to the end of all time — that is, as the author of the first 
of all human productions that have the explanation of the material 
phenomena of the universe for tiieir subject. We shall merely 
glance at those personal incidents which are ever so deeply interest- 
ing in connection with our great men. Foremost of these is the 
event that has made a little cottage in a little hamlet of Lincoln- 
shire (Fig. 2423), — already a precious spot, since it was there Newton 
was born,— still more the object of almost sacred regard upon the 
parts of all those, n constantly -increasing number, who can fully 
understand and appreciate the vast and sublime character of the 
discovery to which the event led, and who see no reason to be 
ashamed of their faith in a tradition as likely to be true as it is 
popular. It w as at Woolsthorpe, sayeth this tradition, whither New- 
ton had retired in 1 665-6, that one day as he sat in the garden, or 
orchard, his attention was peculiarly attracted by the fall of an 
apple. Why did it fall ? That sort of question he had often asked 
himself before, and had endeavoured by elaborate and most persever- 
ing study to answer; but at this particular time, — and such times 
perhaps occur to all great men in connection with their crowning 
achievement — lie was more than usually inspired with the considera- 
tions excited by this simple incident, and he set to work with increased 
energy and determination, to endeavour to satisfy himself. The 
end was, us is well known, the discovery of the law that regulates 
the order of sun, moon, earth, and planets, and tho apparently 
eternal repet jtion of the same or similar series throughout the visible 
and invisible regions of space, as well os of the fall of that apple 
in the orchard of Woolsthorpe, namely, the law of gravitation. An 
interesting anecdote is told in relation to the final process of tins 
discovery. When he endeavoured at Woolsthorpe to verify by 
demonstration his hypothesis, he found the figures fail him ; the 
issue of his calculations showed — to his mind — he had erred. But, 
in fact, the error ivas in some of the materials that he had been 
obliged to use, for want of better; those connected with the length 
of the earth’s radius. However, he threw aside the whole sub- 
ject, and only resumed it when he had heard accidentally of a fresh 
measurement that hod been made by Picard. He took a note of the 
result of that measurement, and agaiu retraced the whole grouud, 
and as he drew nearer and nearer to the conclusion, and saw the 
extreme probability that he was right — and weighed the mighty 
importance of the truth that would be established if he were, lie 
grew so excited that hq was unaWe to go on personally with the 
calculations : so a friend finished them for him ; the supposed was 
indeed the true law: it was no longer an hypothesis— it was a 
matter of demonstration. 

The apple-tree that used to be pointed out to visitors, a s the one 
from which the particular fruit in question fell, no longer exists, 
having been thrown down by the wind. A drawing of it was pre- 
served, and another tree grafted on the stock. Our engraving 
represents, with literal fidelity, the exterior of the place. It lies at 
the bottom of, a little slope. Within we are show r n the room where 
Newton was born. A marble tablet has been placed over the 
chimney-piece, with the inscription — Sir Isaac Newton, son of 
Isaac Newton, lord of the manor of Woolsthorpe, was born in this 
room on the 25th of December, 1642.” Beneath are inscribed 
Pope’s magnificent lines : — # 

Nature mid Nuturc'B laws luy liid in night ; 

God itiid “Lot Newton be," — and tlicro wus light. 

Some of the anecdotes told of the philosopher are amusing enough, 
but they possess a higher interest than belongs to mere amusement; 
the causes of his absence of mind, for instance, are constantly 
impressing themselves upon us, even when we smile at the 
ludicrous character of its effect ^ Dr. Stukcley once went to see 
him. He was shown into a room, and there left. Time passed on, 
and as the antiquarian was hungry, and probably also aware how 
hopeless it was get his friend the philosopher away from hiji cal 
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dilations in any reasonable time, if he happened to be much absorbed, 
he quietly began his dinner upon a fowl that had been prepared for 
Newton, and speedily demolished it. At lost Newton came down, 
prepared for dinner ; but seeing the fowl gone, was evidently much 
surprised ; and excused himself to Dr. Stukeley by saying, — “ You 
see, Doctor, how very abstract we philosophers are ; I really ima- 
gined I had not yet dined !” We may contrast this dilatoriness 
and inattention to domestic matters with the rapidity and readi- 
ness of his intellect in what were to him the true business and 
enjoyment of life. When Bernoulli! had proposed a problem, for the 
solution of which six months were given, and Leibnitz had requested 
an extension of the time, Newton did the business in about as many 
hours. Again, when Leibnitz himself prepared a problem that he 
intended should puzzle all the European philosophers, Newton 
solved it within half a day after it came to hand. Another anecdote 
of Newton is tolerably well known ; not so the most serious conse- 
quences ..that followed the incident in question. There is in exist- 
ence a manuscript diary, kept by a student of Cambridge, Mr. 
Pryme, commencing with the year 1685 : in this document it K 
written under tho date of the 3rd of February, 1602, that tin- 
writer had that day heard of the* destruction of Newton's MSS. on 
the theory of colours, “ established upon thousands of experiment- 
which he hod been twenty years of making, and which had cost him 
many hundreds of pounds” By connecting what follows in the 
diary with the popular story that was in circulation before the 
diary was known anything of, and which, in essentials, mutual]} 
confirm each other, we find that the circumstances were of tin- 
following nature : — Whilst Newton had gone to the morning chapel, 
he left in his study a favourite dog ; who, by some means or other, 
overturned a lighted taper, which set lire to the precious papers, and 
consumed them. On Newton’s return, he discovered the calamity. 
“ Oh, Diamond, Diamond !” he exclaimed to the unconscious animal. 
“ little do you know the mischief you have done rue I” The diary 
says, he was so affected at. his loss, that 44 every one thought Ik- 
would have run mad and there is but too much evidence to show 
that the event did for a time unsettle Newton’s intellects. 

We may add a few particulars to the information conveyed by 
our portrait (Fig. 2416). In person Newton was short, and some- 
what corpulent ; his hair was of a silvery grey, his eye bright and 
penetrating ; his disposition was of a reserved nature ; his con- 
versation had nothing in it of brilliancy. He owed the honour of 
knighthood to Queen Anne. He lived in a house in St. Martin's 
Street, Leicester Square (Fig. 2424), for many years, and built him- 
self an observatory. Thence he removed to Kensington, w here he died. 

Of his connection with the "Royal Society we have already spoken 
in a previous page. The seal of this society will be found among 
our engravings (Fig. 2422). 

It is curious that two of the most powerful thinkers that have yet 
arisen among men, should have had remarkably weuk bodies in 
infancy. It was said of Newton that lie could have been put into 
a quart pot when a bafiy. As for Locke, lie was destined for the 
profession of medicine, but was of so infirm a constitution that he 
was unable to practise. 1 1 is well-known portrait. (Fig. 2419) con- 
veys much of the expression of illness and suffering. Locke’s 
private life became, for a considerable period, of a not very quiet, 
or satisfactory kind, through an accidental circumstance, the forma- 
tion of an acquaintance with Lord Ashley, afterwards Karl of 
Shaftesbury (Dryden’s Achitophel), in whose house he went, to 
reside. This connection brought him into intercourse with all 
the more eminent men of the day, and caused him occasionally to 
be employed by government. But it also involved him to a certain 
extent in the misfortunes of 4iis patron, after (he failure of iho 
Duke of Monmouth's expedition. Locke was one of eighty-three 
persons whom the English Envoy demanded to be given up by the 
States- General. The Revolution, among its other blessings, restored 
to England John Locke : a situation worth 2019. a year was also 
conferred upon him by the government. And from that time his 
life flawed on* as- smoothly as it could be well desired. The Essay 
on the Humdh Understanding was published in 1690. The success 
of this work was immense. Locke was already widely known as 
the earnest advocate of civil and religious liberty. His reputation 
as a true patriot and sound philosopher was still further enhanced 
by the publication of hie second letter on Toleration, and his treatises 
on Government. In these he placed, in direct opposition to the 
idea- maintained 1 by some advocates of the fallen Stuart dynasty— 
that Afl”" was the first governor by God’s own ordinance, and that 
kings were Adam’s representatives — his* own very different views, 
namely , that the legitimacy of a government depends solely and 
ultimately on tho popular sanction ; or, in other woros, on the 
consent of wim” ?, making use of their reason to unite together into 
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societies. Locke was os a man all that his greatest admirers could 
hope that lie should be, in order to harmonise with his writings. A 
lover of liberty, lie was content to take his share of the sufferings 
it involved, and to grant to others all that he desired for himself. 
A teacher of toleration, he did not, as too many have done, and do, 
preserve their consistency only so long as there is no very strong 
temptation to depart from it. Nothing induced — nothing, we 
believe, could have induced him to consent to the persecution of any 
man for the expression of a conscientious belief. One trait of his 
mind conveys too valuable a lesson for us all, to be overlooked in 
these pages. He was once asked how it was he had contrived to 
accumulate such extensive and deep stores of knowledge. His reply 
was to the effect that he attributed what little he knew to the not 
having been ashamed to ask for information ; and to the rule he had 
laid down, of conversing with all descriptions of men on those topics 
chiefly that formed their own peculiar professions or pursuits. 

Hogarth, in addition to all his other claims to our attention, adds 
that of being one of the virtual, though not the nominal, founders 
of the lioyal Academy ; and though it was the last thing upon 
which he would have been n\-ions to have been complimented. 
ITe was the chief of the \ 'vs«»r.s who were connected with the 
Academy- — a mere private assemblage of artists for drawing from 
tiic living figure, <fce. — from which the Society of Incorporated 
Arti.sK sprang ; and from which society again, at a later period, 
branched out tin* Royal Academy. But when the members of the 
old Academy — who met at Hogarth’s own house in St. Martiu'* 
Lane; — endeavoured to obtain royal favour, and an act of incorpo- 
ration, he not only refused to join them, but even expressed publicly 
liis opinion that the only motive was that a few bustling characters, 
who had access to people of rank, thought, they could thus get a 
superiority over their brethren, be appointed to places, and have 
salaries, .m in France, for telling a lad when an ann or a leg is too 
long or too short. The artists succeeded in their aim, and weft 
incorporated in 1765. The permanence of any" such institution, 
however, would have been a very questionable matter, but for an 
influence that accidentally sprang up, and gave it the stability that 
prosperity in pecuniary matters gives to everything, as society is 
now constituted. 4 When the Foundling Hospital was completed, 
there was a desire expressed for paintings on the walls. But the 
charity could not pay artists, so some of the eminent men of tho 
day offered to work for it gratuitously. Hogarth was the most 
conspicuous and arrive of thc*e benefactors. lie paintiu the 
founder, Captain Coram, „.nd he also painted the Adoption of 
Muses hv Fharaoii’s Daughter; of wnieh a critic has observer — 
“ There is not perhaps in Holy Writ another story so exactly suit- 
able to the avowed purpose of the foundation.” Ilia March to 
Finchley became also the property of the institution, in the inode 
before pointed out. Other painters entered into this nohie rivalry" 
of beneficence and artistic skill Reynolds painted the portrait 
of the Karl of Dartmouth : Ramsay that of’ Dr. Mead ; Wilson ami 
Gainsborough filled certain small compartments with exquisite 
bits of landscape; Dayman anrl others contributed still more 
ambitious pictures; and. lastly. Kyshrack placet! over the mantel- 
pieee of the room now used ns the Committee-room, the beautiful 
piece of sculpture that attracts the eye of every lover of the arts 
who may visit the* Hospital.# Such an i^somblngc; of works was 
of course exoi-ediiurlv attractive : and tho* painters for the first 
time in Kim land began to perceive what might be done by public 
and collective exhibitions. Ihc experiment was partially tried at 
the greai moms of the Adelphi, in connection with a system of 
premiums given by the Society, then recently established, for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. There 
was no charge made tor admission : the price of the Catalogue — 
sixpence — furnished the only profit. The number of visitors wa* so 
considerable, that a place at Spring Gardens (by Charing CVo-s) 
was engaged next year, the price of the catalogue raised to a shilling, 
and none allowed to enter who could not, either by himself or by hi* 
party, sdiow a catalogue. Samuel Johnson noticed this exhibit ion ; 
agd his remarks are not very flattering to his discernment. Having 
observed that, flic exhibition has filled the heads of the artists and 
the lovers of art,” he adds, u Surely life, if it be not long, is tuitions, 
since we are forced to call in the assistance of so many trifles to rid 
us of our time. We may contrast this with Reynolds’s reply to 
Dr. Tucker, Dean of * Houoester, who happened to say in his pre- 
sence “A pin-maker is a more useful and valuable member of 

society than Raphael.” “That.” said Reynolds, with not more 
seventy than the case demanded, “ is an observation of a very narrow 
mind — a mind that is confined to the mere object of commerce 
that sees with a microscopic eye but a part of the, great machine of 
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the economy of life, and thinks that small part which he sees to be 
the whole. Commerce is the means, not the eml of happiness or 
pleasure ; the end is a rational enjoyment by means of arts and 
sciences and so on. After Johnson’s comment, "it is somewhat 
surprising to find him obliging the artists by writing the advertise- 
ment to the third exhibition. Reynolds had probably been the 
means of inducing him to reconsider the matter upon which he had 
so hastily and unwisely expressed himself. The Exhibition was now 
decidedly successful ; and the artists quarrelled about the disposal 
of the money : some cried out for statues — some for a mansion — some 
for a gallery of ]»airitingB — and some thought it best to keep the 
money, and make the most of it. A split in consequence took 
place. The more valuable members of the Society withdrew; 
among them were Reynolds and West ; and through West, who hod 
hut recently obtained the personal patronage of George III., the 
seccders exerted themselves to obtain an independent charter of 
incorporation. The news of their success fell like a thunderbolt 
upon the others. The manner was, if possible, worse than the 
matter of the communication. Kirby, the painter, was just then 
elected to the Presidency of the Incorporated Artists. One day 
lie went to the King, was admitted to the royal presence, where he 
found West, who was busily engaged upon his picture of Rcgulus. 
The President looked upon painter and painting, and, of course, 
commended both ; then, turning to the King, lie said, “ Your 
Majesty never mentioned anything of this work to me. Who made 
the frame? It is not made by one of your Majesty’s workmen ; it 
ought to have been made by the royal carver and gilder.” “ Kirby,” 
said the monarch, “ whenever you are able to paint me such u pic- 
ture as this, your friend shall make the frame.” The President then 
turned to the young American. 44 1 hope, Mr. West, you intend 
to exhibit litis picture.” West replied, “It is painted for the 
palace; and its exhibition must depend upon his Majesty's pleasure.” 
“Assuredly,” interposed George III., “1 shall be very happy to 
let the work be shown to the public.” “Then, Mr. West, you will 
send it to my exhibition ?” inquired the President. “ No,” replied the 
King, ‘‘ it must go to my exhibition — that of the Royal Academy?' 
And this, according to the narrator of the story, Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham, was the first public intimation made of the foundation of 
the present institution. 

The earliest home of the Royal Academy was in*St. Martin's Lane 
(Fig. 2442). Thither went Reynolds and West to mcet'nnd join 
the new body. As they entered, every man rose, and saluted the 
former with the single word — President! This admirable choice 
says much for the artists who made it. Reynolds, like most other 
great men, was, when he first appeared, a heretic in the eyes of his 
brethren. Hudson was his master; and this gentleman went to see 
his former pupil when he had returned from prosecuting his studies 
in Rome. Some pictures were lying about — a boy in a turban 
especially caught Hudson’s attention. 41 Reynolds,” exclaimed lie, 
with an oath, “you don’t paint so well us when you left England !” 
Au eminent poi trait painter of the name of Ellis ulso went to see 
him. “Ah, Reynolds,” said he, 44 this will never answer; why you 
don’t paint in the least like Sir Godfrey [Kneller].” Hereupon 
Reynolds explained that he acted upon his own views of art, and 
stated them at length; but at the conclusion Ellis strutted off with 

the words, “ Shakspere in poetry, nntlJKneller in painting ; d e.” 

The honour so peculiarly honourably conferred showed, however, 
that it required but a little time to enable his brother artists 
generally to appreciate os it deserved the new style of painting. 
And the glory that Reynolds conferred upon them, their institution, 
and, above all, upon their art, has surpassed all they could have 
uiticipaled. The Discourses on Art, a work which time and 
increased study and knowledge only makes appear more valuable, 
were delivered orally to the members of the Academy. The style 
of these writings, apart from their matter, is so clear and noble, 
that many persons to this hour believe they were in pnrtNvritten by 
Burke ; but as far as we have ever been able to learn, for no other 
earthly reason than that they are 60 excellent. Men are always 
loth to believe that such pre-eminence can be obtained in such 
different walks as those of the actual painter and the literary and 
philosophical art-critic. * 

Aided by a curious and very able picture of the assemblage of all 
the members of the Academy in their hall, on a drawing night, let 
us take a peep at them, and tell who and what are the men 
composing the Royal Academy, some few years after its establish- 
ment. The picture in question (Fig. 2446) was painted by Zoffany, 
who appears in it, in his own proper person, on the left of the 
picture, seated, and with his palette hi his hand. .This gentleman 
went at one time to Florence, at the invitation of tiie Grand 
Duke, and was there accosted by the Emperor of Germany, who 


was then on a visit to the Duke. Pleased with his works, the 
Emperor inquired his name. Zoffany told him. “ What country- 
man are you?” “An Englishman,” was the reply. “Why your 
name is German.” “ True,” said Zoffany, “ I was bom in Germany 
— that was accidental ; I call my country that where I have been 
protected.” We shall not therefore ourselves call him a foreigner, 
although he came to England from a foreign country whilst a young 
man, and, under the patronage of the Earl of Barrymore, rose in a 
very short time to high reputation. His theatrical works are among 
his best and most widely-known productions. The picture of the 
Academy, however, is, in its class and scope, first rate. 

Behind Zoffany, in a standing posture, is West, who at. a later 
time became the President of the Academy — the culminating point 
of a career that from birth seemed to have been shaped out as a 
remarkable one, if we take into consideration the very peculiar 
circumstance of his position. His birth was premature, in conse- 
quence of the excitement of a field-preaching scene, to which his 
mother had gone ; his only teachers were the Red Indians, who 
instructed him in some little matters relating to the properties of 
colours ; above all, his parents were' Quakers, the last body of people 
from among whom wc generally look for any example of individual 
excellence in the imaginative arts. But, as in the case of Newton 
so lately noticed, and in hosts of other cases, Nature has taught 
parents, through their love, the wisdom that they would never have 
learnt through the operations of their intellect — that is, to let their 
children follow the course to which they have exhibited a powerful 
and unequivocal bias. Never, perhaps, has this kind of wisdom 
been more broadly asserted in opposition to what the ulterers had 
previously thought wisdom, than in the case of one of the Quaker 
friends of the West family, when a meeting had taken plucc to 
debate what should be done with the young innovator, who 
persisted in practising what the very doctrines of the society forbad**. 
The speaker of the following sentences was John Williamson : — 
“You have all heard, that by something amounting to inspiration, 
the youth hath been induced to study the art of painting. It is true 
that our tenets refuse to own the utility of that art to mankind ; but 
it scemeth to me that we have considered the matter too nicely. 
God has bestowed on this youth a genius for art -shtfll we question 
his wisdom? Can we believe that lie gives such rare gifts but foi 
a wise and good purpose? I see the Divine Hand in this. We 
shall do well to sanction the art and encourage this youth.” The 
audience, thus addressed, responded unanimously to the speaker’s 
views. Young West was called in, and there, standing in the 
presence of the whole society, received perhaps the noblest exhorta- 
tion on the true uses and mission of art that has ever been 
delivered. “ Tainting has been hitherto employed to embellish life, 
to preserve voluptuous imuges, and add to the sensual gratifications 
of man. For this wc clussed it among vain and merely ornamental 
things, and excluded it from amongst us. But this is not the 
principle, but the misemployment of paiuting. In wise and in pure 
hands it rises in the scale of moral excellence, and displays a 
loftiness of sentiment and a devout dignity worthy of the contem- 
plation of Christians. I think genius is given by God for some 
high purpose. What the purpose is let us not inquire— it will be 
manifest in his own good time and way. lie hath in this remote 
wilderness endowed with the rich gifts of a superior spirit this youth, 
who has now our consent to cultivate his talents for art. May it be 
demonstrated in his life and works that the gifts of God have not 
been bestowed in vain ; nor the motives of the beneficent inspiration, * 
which induces us to suspend the operation of our tenets, prove 
barren of religious or moral effect !” It is only simple jnstice to 
Went to say that such precious seeds fell upon no unworthy soil ; 
his picture of Death upon the Tale Horse, and tke Death of General 
Wolfe, arc works of which our nation may be proud : and the whole 
of his other productions exhibit that lofty moral purpose, which 
the illustrious though comparatively obscure John Williamson had 
impressed upon him, ns the true end of all the labours of genius. 
As marking an era in art, let us also here relate, in West’s own 
language, an anecdote in connection with one of the paintings just 
named — the Death of Wolfe. 44 When it was understood that I 
intended to paint the characters as they had actually appeared on the 
scene, tho Archbishop of York* called on Reynolds, and asked 
his opinion: they both came to my house to dissuade me from 
running so great a risk. Reynolds began ,a very ingenious and 
eloquent dissertation on the state of the public taste in this country, 
and the danger which every innovation incurred of contempt and 
ridicule, and concluded by urging me earnestly to adopt the costume 
of antiquity, as more becoming the greatness of iny subject than the 
modern garb of European warriors. I answered that the event to 
be commemorated happened in the year 1758, in a region of the 
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world unknown to the Greeks and Romans, and at a period when 
no warriors who wore such costume existed. The subject 1 have to 
represent is a great battle fought and won; and the same truth 
which gives law to the historian should rule the painter. If instead 
of the facts of the action, I introduce fiction, how shall I be under- 
stood by posterity ? The classic dress is certainly picturesque, but 
by using it I shall lose in sentiment what I gain in external grace. 
I want to mark the [dace, the time, and the people; and to do this 
I must abide by truth. They went away then, and returned again 
when I had the painting finished. Reynolds seated himself before 
the picture, examined it with deep and minute attention for half an 
hour ; then rising, said to Drummond, 4 West has conquered — he 
lias treated his subject os it ought to be treated : I retract myohjec- 
tions. I foresee that this picture will not only become one of the 
most popular, but will occasion a revolution in art.’ ” 

Peter Pindar’s attacks on West arc familiar to everybody. It 
cannot be denied that they were frequently well deserved, nor that 
they were frequently called forth for the not very sufficient reason 
that the painter enjoyed too exclusively the royal patronage. Peter, 
in one poem, represents George III. as a girl placing West as a 
daisy in a garden, 

Thinking tlio flower the finest in thu nation, 
and who visits it, and waters it — 

Then staring round, all wild for praises panting. 

Tolls all tho world it was it* otm sweet planting ; 

And boasts away, too liappy elf ! 

How that it found tho daisy all itself. 

The noxt seated and prominent figure (going regularly round 
from the left of the picture) is Ilayiimu, the friend and coadjutor 
of Hogarth : it was lie who painted the Vauxhall pictures after 
Hogarth’s designs. Next, of course, our render will recognise the 
President, if it be only from Goldsmith’s well-known lines 

When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Correggio?, and stuff, 

Ho shifted his trumpet , and only look snuff. 

Rehind Reynolds, on Iris right, half sitting on the corner of the 
table, is Sir William Chambers, the author of the well-known and 
valuable work oil architecture, and the builder of the prnsent 
Somerset House. On the other side of Reynolds is Dr. William 
Hunter, professor of anatomy, and brother to John Hunter. The 
two figures (one wearing spectacles), who are examining the position 
of the man who is officiating as the model, are Yeo and Zuccareili, 
an Italian artist, who began a very successful career in England by 
painting scenes for the Opera; and elevated behind them is seen 
the portly figure of Richard, or, os he was more commonly called, 
Dick Wilson. This juxtaposition of Zuccarclli and Wilson reminds 
ns, of a scene a few years later, when the two were also in company, 
but when one at least, .aud to a certain extent the other, had the 
world all before them where to choose, but with no recognised [ire- 
tensions that might support them ill their choice. Wilson began 
by painting portraits ; and whilst a student at Rome, for some time 
made them his chief consideration. One morning, while he was 
waiting for the coming of his friend Zuccareili, he took up a pencil 
to beguile the time, and sketched the landscape that lay before him, 
as seen through the open window. When Zuccareili came, he 
looked at this sketch, was surprised, and asked him if he had ever . 
studied landscape. 44 No,” said Wilson. 44 Then I advise you to 
(ry, for you are sure of great success,” wus the unhesitating remark 
of Zuccareili. The French painter, Vernet, confirmed Zuccarclli’s 
opinion. Wilson took heart, and began. How he ended, let those 
who have soen his # Niobe, and other pictures of that class, either in 
the original or even in prints, say for themselves. It is, we believe, 
an unanimous decision that “ Dick Wilson ” is our greatest, because 
our loftiest, landscape painter. Hut if such men'bs Zuccareili could 
see this, it took the world a long time to see it too — so long, indeed, 
that poor Wilson could not wait, but died before his reputation 
became completely established. Here is one illustration of the 
treatment that this artist received from his countrymen. After the 
Niobe had appeared, his only standing resource were the pawn- 
brokers, and we may readily judge what sort of prices those gentry 
paid him : and even that failed. He went one day to sell 9 new 
picture ; but the pawnbroker, taking him up stairs, showed him a 
pile of paintings, and said to him in a kindly manner, “ Why, look 
ye, Dick, you know I wish to oblige, but see I There are all the 
pictures I have paid you for these thfee years.” And so at last 
Wilson, the painter of Niobe — a work now of almost inestimable 
pecuniary value — bad to live by making sketches for half a crown 
a-pieoe ; and when a lady once ordered two pictures of him, he was 
actually without the means of obtaining the requisite canvas and 
You H. 
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other mutcriuls. Happily one gleam of sunshine descended to chccr 
his last hours : at the death of a relative he became possessed of n 
little property in Wales, and there he died. 

It must be acknowledged that Wilson’s habits awf manners had 
almost as much to do with his distress as the apathy of his pro- 
fessing admirers, or the ignorance of the rulers of the fashionable 
world of taste : he was consequently held in no personal respect. A 
brother painter, however, ought to have known better than to pr< 
same upon this to insult him, us Zoffi&ny did in the original sketch 
of his picture of the Academy, by putting a pot of beer at Wilson V 
elbow. Wilson heard of the circumstance, went immediately aim 
bought a cudgel, a ml expressed his determination to thrash lii* 
brother Academician for his impudence. Zoftuny immediately re- 
moved the offensive feature, and the matter went no farther. Between 
Dr. Hunter and Wilson is Bartolozzi, the eminent engraver, who 
first distinguished himself in England by his design fur tickets for 
select operatic performances. In this comparatively humble walk 
lie so roused tho jealousy of the English engraver, Strange, that lie 
ventured to say Bartolozzi could do nothing else. Bartolozzi 
answered the illiberal and oracular judgment by his engraving of 
Clytie after Annibale Caracei, and of the Virgin mid Child after 
Carlo Dolce. From that time Strange stood alone in his opinion, 
even if he himself was not now convinced of his error, as to Barto- 
lozzi’s merits. JTis taste was as exquisite as it was versatile. He 
was as successful in rendering the sublimity of the great Michael 
Angelo as the excessive refinement and delicacy of Cipriani, his 
early friend and countryman, and who, like him, settled in England. 
Cipriani stands in the picture tiehind West. 

The painter who is giving to the model the handle that is sus- 
pended from the ceiling for the support of his arm, is Moser, one of 
the most active of the members during the formation of the Royal 
Academy. Over his head, to the right, are suspended the portraits 
of two lady Academicians: one of them represents Angelica 
Kauflinami. 41 And now,” as Peter l'iudar says, 

fur M inter Nathan Ilone, 

the tall gentleman who stands immediately beneath and between 
these portraits, and whom tlic bard thus addresses : — 

4 In portraits tliou'rt us much alone 

As in his landscapes stands tli 1 unri vail’d Claude. 

The slight difference between the two being — that one is alone in 
excellence, the other in the opposite quality. Wliat this gentleman 
lacked in ability he thought to make up by a liberal use of the 
interest that personalities are but too apt to excite. The little 
artists of the day had got hold of a very amusing notion ex- 
planatory of the superior success of Reynolds, namely, that lie 
pilfered wholesale from them ; that nothing of theirs was safe near 
him — figures, groups, attitudes were all the same to him — he 
seized whatever he could catch. So 44 Mister Nathan Hone ” painted 
a picture in which an enchanter appeared surrounded by various 
works of art and prints ; and beneath these were slight but sufficient 
indications of those works by Sir Joshua, which were supposed in 
some respects to resemble and to have been borrowed from them. 
Considering Mister ^Nathan Hone intended to exhibit his picture in 
the Royal Academy exhibition, this was tolerably bold ; but it was 
not enough for him : so, in reference to some flirtation that is said 
to have passed between Sir Joshua and Mrs. Kauffman n, there was 
a representation of that lady introduced. Of course thcr Acade- 
micians, as soon as they beheld the picture, returned it at once to its 
author, who then vainly endeavoured to shuffie out o 1 the business, 
by declaring he had not intended any such allusions. On the 
extreme right of tho picture, appears Richard Cosway, the best 
miniature painter of his day. This gentleman, like the late Mr. 
Varley, seems to have thought himself qualified to speak of matters 
beyond the ordinary kcu of human vision. At one of the Annual 
Royal Academy dinners, he told a brother member that lie had that 
morning been visited by Mr. Pitt, who had died some four years 
before. 44 Well, and pray wliat did he say to you ?” “ Why,” 

answered Cosway, 44 on entering the room h® expressed himself 
prodigiously hurt that during his residence 011 the earth he had not 
encouraged my talents.” Lastly, over Cosway’s shoulder appears 
Nollekens, the sculptor, a man capable of the meanest and the must 
generous deeds — at once rude and illiterate— and yet a graceful and 
refined artist. His conduct to Chantrey should never be forgotten, 
and may be fitly contrasted with Strange’s conduct to Bartolozzi 
before mentioned. - Chantrey, then a young and utterly unknown 
sculptor, sent to one of the exhibitions a bust of Horne looke: 
it was placed, as is but too often the case, not in accordance with 
his merit, but the artifi’s position. Nollekens happened to see it 
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He stopped — turned it round — took it up— and at last said, “ Here’s 
a line— a very fine work ; let tlie man who made it be known- 
remove one of my busts, and put this in its place, for well it deserves 
it.” Such cdhduct outweighs a thousand faults; and Nollekens’ 
faults were after all chiefly such as affected himself rather thsu 
others. 

We have now mentioned the names of four out of the six painters 
who may be chiefly looked upon as the founders of the British 
school of painting — -namely, Hogarth, Reynolds, West, and Wilson ; 
the other two being Gainsborough and Barry. Each of these men 
has produced works that in their respective kinds have probably 
never been surpassed ; each of them has been to a certain extent an 
originator. Gainsborough aud Barry joined the Academy after 
Zoffany had painted his picture. We must, however,, supply the 
omission by a few words on each of them. 

Gainsborough was the son of poor man residing at Sudbury in 
Suffolk, and enjoyed but little scholastic education. That a real 
education, however, did begin at a very early career, is sufficiently 
certain, when we know that he had painted several landscapes 
before he was twelve years old. In fact his boyhood was almost 
entirely spent in wandering about among the rich woods and along 
the pastoral streams of his native county, and in sketching whatever 
object struck his fancy. Subsequently he became a pupil of 
lliiyman, whom we have mentioned as one of the personages of 
Zoffany’s picture, but he did not remain long in that position. 
He was ambitious to achieve independence, so he painted portraits 
on his own account at the age of nineteen, aud soon after married, 
lie went first to Ipswich, then to Bath, but in 1774 he returned to 
Loudon, and from that time went steadily on towards the highest 
possible reputation, and what we re its natural accompaniments — 
pecuniary emolument and social distinction. Reynolds was one of 
his earliest admirers. When Guitisborougli offered his Girl aud 
Bigs for sale at the price of sixty guineas, Reynolds took it and paid 
a hundred. Gainsborough, too, admired Reynolds more than any 
other living man, more indeed than he cared to acknowledge ; for 
the President in some way offended him. But when he was dying, 
he sent expressly for Sir Joshua, who came of course, full of emo- 
tion ; and heard his last words — 44 We are all going to Heaven, and 
Vandyke is of the company.” e 

Gainsborough was an amateur musician ; and it is well known 
what a passion amateurs have for their pet enjoyment, and which 
in men of fine intellect becomes only the more conspicuous, because 
of the vigour that they must throw into everything that interests 
them. Gainsborough’s passion was most enthusiastic — most amus- 
ing. It was not simply that an exquisite piece of melody would 
bathe his soul in bliss or move him to tears, or that the grander 
combinations of the musician would make liis mind swell with 
admiration and symi>athy, as when llaudel, for instance, let loose 
the storm of sounds, bjut rode upon them as their muster; his love 
for the art reflected itself on every person and everything connected 
with it. Not only were musicians the finest fellows under the sun, 
but their very instruments seemed to his eyes worthy of an almost 
awful respect and love. Smith, who wrote the life of Nollekens, 
found Gainsborough one day listening to the playing of a first-rate 
performer on tho violin — a Colonel 'ilamiltuiij Ilis cheeks were 
wet— he stood speechless in admiration. The colonel stopped. 
44 Go on,” exclaimed the excited painter, 44 and I will give you the 
picture of the Boy and the Stile which you so often wished to 
purchase of me.” The colonel did so, and as his reward took 
away the long-coveted prize. So much for tho art itself; as to 
his veneration for the instruments of the art, his friend Jackson 
tells the following capital story : — 44 He happened on a time to see 
a theorbo in a picture of Vandyke’s, and concluded, because 
perhaps it was finely painted, that the theorbo must be a fine instru- 
ment. He recollected to have heard of a German professor, and 
asceuding to his garret, found him dining on roasted apples, and 
smoking his pipe, with his theorbo beside him, 4 1 am come to 
buy your lute: name your price, and here’s your money.’ 4 1 
cannot sell my lute.’ 4 No, not for a guinea or two ; but you murt 
sell it, I tell you.’ 4 My lute is worth much money : it is worth 
ten guineas/ 4 Ay 1 that it is— see, here’s the money.’ So 
saying, he took up the instrument, laid down the price, went 
half way down the stem and returned. 4 1 have done but half 
my errand. What is your lute worth if I have not your book?’ 
4 What book, Master Gainsborough?' 4 Why, the book of airs 
you have composed for the lute/ 4 Ah ! sir, I can never part with 
my book !’ 4 Pooh ; you can make another at any time : — this is 
the book I mean ; there’s ten guineas for it — so, once more good 
day/ He went down a few* steps, and returned again. 4 What 
use is your book to me if I don’t understand it? And your 
lute: you may take k again if you won’l teach me to play on 


it. Gome home with me and give me the first lmsoi)/ 4 1 will 
come to-morrow/ 4 You must come now/ 4 1 must dress raysdf/ 

4 For what ? you are the best figpure I have seen to-day !’ 4 1 must 
shave, sir/ 4 1 honour your beard I’ 4 1 must, however, put on 
my wig.’ 4 D— n your wig ! Your cap and beard become you. 
Do you think if Vandyke were to paint you, he'd let you be 
shaved V ” The professor accordingly went. 

It is not often permitted oven to the wisest and most influential of 
patrons to be able to raise from poverty and obscurity two such men 
as the poet Crabbe and the painter Barry ; yet this was Burke’s proud 
and honourable distinction. He was present at an exhibition of art in 
Dublin, where there was a picture that attracted universal attention. 
The object may be thus described : — St. Patrick having converted 
the barbarian king of Cashel, he demanded immediate baptism. The 
saint, hastening to obey the glad message, struck his iron-pointed 
crozicr into the ground, and in so doing overlooked tho circumstance 
that he had driven it through the king’s foot. With a fine ad- 
herence to the literal as well as to a high spiritual truth (for all 
history shows that pain, if not actually lesseued by some process 
that we are ignorant of, seems lessened when the imagination is 
highly excited), the painter had represented the king as bearing the 
torture without the slightest manifestation of his suffering, while 
the ceremony proceeded. Every person inquired, 44 Who was the 
jsii liter?” No one knew. But presently there emerged from the 
crowd a poorly-clad young inun, who, with his lips quivering with 
the emotion of success, declared that it was his work. The sages 
present would not believe it. Who ever heard of genius in poverty ? 
And poor Barry, for he it was, hurried away. But, as we have said, 
Burke was preseut. He followed the young artist, mode his 
acquaintance, and sent him to Rome ; and Burke had ample reason 
to congratulate himself on his judgment. Barry’s first picture 
(Venus rising from the Sea) did not excite much notice ; but that 
was but a comparative trifle to the fact that it deserved all the 
attention that could possibly be paid to it ; and when, after some 
years, lie painted the great pictures at the Adelphi, the world was 
but too glad to express its admiration and wonder. These are now 
acknowledged to bo among the grandest, perhaps tho Very grandest^ 
productions of the English school. 

Unhappily Barry was of an irritable, captious temper. Elected 
a member of the Royal Academy, he did nothing but quarrel with 
the members, from the President (West) downwards, until they 
ejected him. Even his friend and lienefactor, Burke, became for a 
time estranged by Barr)’* attacks upon men whom Burke held in 
,thc highest honour, and for whom he felt the deepest personal 
affection — as, for instance, Reynolds. Yet beneath all these ebul- 
litions of his ungovernable temper, that made his tone in his literary 
controversies so offensive, the essentials of what he had to say were 
for the most part at once true, important, and noble, lie wanted .to 
have a more lofty ideal set up by the professors of art generally than 
was then the ease. His own maxim reveals the man — as he really 
was when stripped of all superficial characteristics — No cross , no 
crown ; and he himself had both in those pictures in the Adelphi. 
When he began them he was worth just sixteen shillings ; yet, 
single-handed, he launched himself upon the mighty undertaking, 
with no otlier prospect of obtaining a livelihood the whole time 
(they occupied him six years) than by working at night at any 
kind of miscellaneous employment that might offer ; and notwith- 
standing the most rigid economy, this resource occasionally failed ; 
and then what Barry suffered, the imagination is unwilling to think 
of. He never borrowed a sixpence ; and when, after long labouring 
at the works, the intentional benefactor was obliged so far to stoop 
as to ask for assistance from the Society, they refused him. He 
received, however, at subsequent periods, two donations of fifty 
guineas each ; and that was all, until the works- were finished, when 
the exhibition produced him nearly a thousand pounds. Excellent 
Jonas Ilan way was one of the earliest visitors : he had hardly taken 
a peep round before he ran back, and insisted upon paying a guinea 
for admission, instead of the shilling he had paid. 

We were among the thoiuands’of persons who, two or three years 
ago, flocked to Twickenham, -to see the place that had obtained so 
wide 'A celebrity under the name of 44 Strawberry Hill.” And 
curiously disappointed we felt at the first glance of the building 
(Fig. 2449) ; there was something to our eyes positively ludicrous 
in the contrast between >the reality and the associations that its 
41 Gothic” reputation natdhslly excited. The old English archi- 
tects — the men who made the Gothio what it was in the days of its 
highest prosperity— were dm* of some invention ; but certainly 
they never imagined such a specimen of theGothto as this architec- 
tural labour of love by Horace Walpole (Figs. 2447, 2446). A 
44 plaything-house ” he found it; and he was very pleasant andwifiy 
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in his description of the place in that state ; but we think lie might 
liave been at least equally amusing on the state in which he left it — 
a plaything-house to the last. Writing, on June 8, 1747, to his 
dear friend Conway (Walpole's friendship for this gentleman is the 
one trait of unalloyed unselfishness in his character), lie says — M You 
perceive by my date [Twickenham] that I am got into a new 
camp, and have left my tub at Windsor ; it is a little plaything- 
house that I not out of Mrs. Chevenix’s shop, and is the prettiest 
bauble you ever saw. It is set in enamelled meadow's, with filigree 
hedges — 

A small Euphratos through the pieoe is roll'd, 

• And tittlo flshos wave their wings in gold. 

Two delightful roads that you would call dusty supply me conti- 
nually with coaches and chaises ; barges as solemn as Barons of the 
Exchequer move .under my window. Richmond Hill and Ilam 
walks bound my prospects ; but, thank God, the Thames is between 
me and the Duchess of Queensberry ; dowagers as plenty as flounders 
inhabit all around, and Pope's ghost is just now skimming under 
my window by a most poetical moonlight. The Chevcnixes had 
tricked the cottage up for themselves. Up two pair of stairs is 
what they call Mr. Chevenix's library, furnished with three maps, 
one shelf, a bust of Sir Isaac Newton, and a lunar telescope without 
any glasses.” 

And up “ two pair of stairs ” the Earl of Orford’s showy library 
(Fig. 2451) was also to be found when Strawberry Hill, with all 
its precious contents, was lately laid open to the public gaze ; nay, 
the very staircase — whitewashed, and too narrow for more than one 
person to ascend or descend at the same time — remained, we pre- 
sume, in its original • state. Everywhere the same incongruities 
were visible. The place teemed — overflowed with treasures of art 
and vertu— but they were packed away in such places, and in such 
a style, as to give the whole the appearance of a superior kind of 
shop for tbe sale of such things, rather than the aspect of a building 
that should in all respects reflect the elegant tastes, and show how 
well used had been the wealth and the leisure of its aristocratic 
owner. Strawberry Hill, for instance, must have its chapel in one 
part of the grounds, and knowiug that there was a shrine by Cava- 
lini in it, one’s imagination is naturally a little excited by the anti- 
cipated splendour of the place : when you get there you find the 
shrine true and beautiful enough, but it is so large that the chapel 
looks merely like a box built over it, and profusely ornamented with 
Gothic adornments. 

But the contents of Strawberry Hill were indeed well worth going 
to see — so rich were they, so varied, and so apparently inexhaustible^ 
They covered every spare inch of wall, they filled every cupboard, 
or shelf, or niche, they loaded every table. And it was a notice- 
able and pleasant occupation to mark where the stream of spectators 
seemed most to pause in curiosity and admiration. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s large picture of the three daughters of the second Earl 
of Waldegrave attracted especial attention; and well does that 
beautiful picture deserve it. The ladies were ever enraptured with 
the china room. And those who looked at their catalogue would 
see some characteristic evidences of the mind of the accomplished 
and able gossip who had collected them. He thus notices two 
il Saxon tankards, one with Chinuse figures, the other with Euro- 
pean. These tankards are extremely remarkable. Sir Robert 
Walpole drank ale; the Duchess of Kendal, mistress of King 
George I., gave him the former. A dozen or more of years after- 
wards tbe Countess of Yarmouth, mistress of King George II., 
without having seen the other, gave him the second, and they 
match exactly in form and size.” On the chief staircase the exceed- 
ingly beautiful armour of the gallant French monarch, Francis the 
First, won universal admiration ; it was of steel, gilt, and covered 
with engravings in bas-relief of his exploits. The epuvre-feu, or 
curfew, was sure to stop the onward movement of the fashionable 
crowds. So, too, did the antique silver clock, which had been ori- 
ginally a present from Henry VIII. to Anne Bullet). But the 
gem of the collection, if we may trust to the opinions of the visitors, 
as shown in their eager desire to press into the front of the cirale of 
admirers, was the silver bell by Ben vend to Cellini, which was entirely 
covered with the most delicate and beautiful workmanship. For 
ourselves, we remember nothing that pleased us more than a bas-relief 
of Eleonora, the mistress of Tasso, revealing, however, little or 
nothing of the personal beauty for which, as well as for her intellect, 
the poet has immortalized her. The most elegant part of the man- 
sion was the gallery (Fig. 2450). 

'But these, and all the apparently* inexhaustible stores of Straw- 
berry Hill — upon which the proud and gratified owner found it 
necessary to expend above a hundred quarto pages of description — 


are scattered to the four corners of the earth. And as we think ot 
this utter breaking up and dispersion, the words recur to the mind 
from his letter to Conway, 1761 

“ I am writing, I am building— both works that will outlast the 
memory of battles and heroes ! Truly, I believe, the one will a? 
much as t’other. My buildings are paper, like my writings, and 
both will be blown away in ten years after I am dead : if they had 
not the substantial use of amusing me while I live, they would be 
worth little indeed.” 

This prophecy has proved true enough as regards the one depart- 
ment of his exertions ; os to the other, some at least of his writings 
are destined no doubt to be much more permanent. As a letter- 
writer his reputation never stood higher than at the present 
moment. 

It was at Strawberry Hill that Walpole set up his printing-press 
in 1757, by means of which he printed most of his own works, and 
some others. And with this press, the adding to and arranging 
his pictures, books, and curiosities — continual letter writing — and 
occasional attempts at more ambitious composition, as in his ‘ Castle 
of Otrauto ’ and 1 The Mysterious Mother,' Walpole whiled his life 
away very pleasantly, and kept himself from being too closely 
mixed lip with the public men and public business of the day. He 
had evidently no political ambition, or with his position — as the son 
of one of the most powerful ministers who ever ruled England — 
and with his unquestioned talents, he might have commanded the 
very highest posts and dignities. But Walpole's character was full 
of contradictions. A more thorough aristocrat in feeling and 
manners never lived ; yet did he faitronize republican principles, 
and when he was elevated to the peerage through the death of a 
nephew, he did not even cure to take his seat in the Upper House, 
unii he used the title as seldom as possible. Then again, though a 
distinguished member of another republic, that of letters, and having 
in every way the habits of literary men, he never mingled among 
them, seldom spoke of them but witli contempt — his own especial 
favourites, such as Gray, of course, excepted. Here is a specimen, 
to Cole, 1773 : “ Mr. Gough wants to be introduced to me. He is 
so dull, that he would only be troublesome; and Jiesides you know 
I shun authors, and would never have been one myself, if it obliged 
me to keep such bad company. They art always in earnest 9 and 
think their profession serious, and dwell upon trifles, and reverence 
learning. I laugh at all these things, and write only to laugh at 
them and divert myself. .... Mr. Gough is very welcome to see 
Strawberry Hill, or I would help him to any scraps in my posses- 
sion that would assist his publication ; though lie is one of those 
industrious who arc only reburying the dead ; but I cannot be 
acquainted with him. It is contrary to my system and my humour. 
.... I have no tliirdt to know the rest of my contemporaries, 
from the absurd bombast of J>r. Johnson down to the silly Dr. 
Goldsmith ; though the latter changeling has had bright gleams of 
parts, and the former had sense till lie* changed it for words, and 
sold it for a pension. Don’t think me scornful.' Recollect that 1 
have seen Pope, and lived with Gray.” 

Now it cannot be questioned that Walpole’s letters arc ever fresh 
and. delightful ; but it seems to us to be a grave doubt whether we 
do not err in looking upon them as possessing any other kind of 
truth than that of their reflecting the mind of the writer. Of what 
authority should be that judgment upon the true characters of men 
whom we do not very well know, when we find how ridiculously pre- 
judiced they are upon those we are perfectly familiar with? “ Silly 
Dr. Goldsmith I” In the same sense we might say “ Wise Horace 
Walpole!” . 

* \ 

If Walpole had no love nor .respect for hi i literary contempo- 
raries — no personal sympathy with their difficulties, of which Chat- 
terton’s memorable case will for ever remain an example, and a 
terrible reproach — if, above all, he kept himself most jealously aloof 
• from their society, these traits all belonged to the individual, and 
not to the class. Nothing can be more delightful than to see how 
the custom begun by Shakspere and his contemporaries, at the 
Falcon and the Mermaid and the Devil Taverns, was kept up during 
the present period by the eminent men of the day, at Will’s ” and 
“ Button’s,” and the other coffee-houses, that have obtained so wide 
reputation. Indeed, the eighteenth century was especially the era 
of clubs. They existed for all classes of society, and in every part 
of the kingdom. As one evidence of their popularity, it may be 
noticed that Addioon’s and Steele's famous periodical, the f Spec- 
tator/ is based as it were upon the idea of an imaginary club of 
persons who are accustomed to meet "together, among whom Sir 
Roger de Goverley, and the Spectator himself, are the most compi- 
1 cuous personages. In that same work we learn of the existence of 
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clubs for the most fantastical purposes, such as, for instance — the 
Ugly Club, into which none but members of the most downright 
outrageous ugliness were admitted. Even the ladies had their clubs: 
one became very fashionable under the name of the Blue Stocking 
Club, in which it was intended “ The fair aex might participate in 
conversation with literary and ingenious men, animated by a desire 
to please.” There were also street clubs, where the inhabitants of 
any particular street might meet together nightly. But the most 
important of them all were the clubs or coffee-house societies (for 
tho one partook very closely of the nature of the other, by not 
allowing indiscriminate intrusion), where tho chief literary, and 
other eminent intellectual men of the time met together. Will’s, 
in Covent Garden, at the end of Bow Street, on the north side of 
Russell Street, was Dryden’s (Figs. 2428, 2431) favourite spot. 
Every day after dinner the poet entered and took the principal scat, 
and became for the evening the undisputed Jupiter of that little 
Olympus ; and we are enabled from various sources to see his person, 
hear the style of his conversation, and murk the character of the 
persons around him almost as well as if we had actually seen him 
in the place with our own eyes. Thus, with regard to his dress, 
“I remember,” says a correspondent of the ‘ Gentleman V Maga- 
zine’ in 1745, “plain John Dryden, before bet paid his court with 
success to the great, in one uniform clothing of Norwich drugget. 

I have eat tarts with him and Madame Reeve at the Mulberry 
Garden, when our author advanced to a sword and a Ghadreux 
wig.” The poet himself has described his manners in society. He 
says, “ My conversation is slow and dull, my humour saturnine, and 
reserved. In short, I am not one of those who endeavour to break 
jests in company, or make repartees.” Elsewhere he writes — 

Nor wine nor love could ever boo m« ^ay ; 

To writing bred, 1 knew not wlmt to any. 

Yet it is not the less certain, we think, that he had much to say at 
such times, and that he said it well, or lie could never have drawn 
around him such a brilliant circle. If we take a period towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, we find among the attenders 
at Will’s, the great Duke of Ormond, the witty Earls of Dorset 
and Rochester, with other noblemen, Scdlcy, Cowley, Waller, 
Denham, and Davcnant (Fig. 2426). It was when all these were 
his intimates, that “ Dryden,” writes Sir Waller Scott, “ enjoyed 
those genial nights described in the dedication of the 4 Assignation,* 
when discourse* was neither too serious nor too light, but always 
pleasant, and for the most part instructive : the raillery neither too 
sharp upon the present, nor too censorious upon the absent : and 
the cups such only as raised the conversation of the night, without 
disturbing the business of the morrow.” 

The same writer has observed in illustration of the poet's supre- 
macy at AV ill’s, that “a pinch out of Dryden’s snuff-box was equal 
to taking a degree in that academy of wit and many there were 
who have left records of their desire to lie so honoured. The dean 
of Peterborough, who came to London about seventeen, tells u»* M In 
spite of my bashfulnesa and [youthful] appearance, I used now and 
then to thrust myself into Will’s, to have the pleasure of seeing the 
most celebrated wits of that time. The second time that ever I was 
there, Mr. Dryden was speaking of his own things, as lie frequently 
did, especially of such as liad been lately published.” Cibber has 
also left particulars of his first visit to Will’s. But the most 
memorable of all these youthful uspirauts for the notice of the 
literary veteran was Pope. When he was twelve years ,old he 
prevailed upon a friend to introduce him to Will's, that he might 
have the pleasure of seeing an author whom he then probably 
admired beyond, any other poet^anwiit or modern. Johnson lias 
given us an additional bit or two of pleasant gossip relating to* 
Dryden and Will’s. He remarked once to Boswell, “ When I was 
a young fellow I wanted to write the life of Dryden, and in order 
to get materials, I applied to the only two person^ then alive who 
had seen him: these were old Swir.ey and old Cibber. Swincy's 
information was no more than this, ‘that at Will’s coffee-house 
Dryden had a particular chair for himself, which was set by the fire 
in winter, and was then called his winter-chair ; and that it was 
carried out for him to the balcony in summer, and was then called 
his summer-chair. 9 Cibber could tell no more but ‘ that he remem- 
bered him a decent old man, arbiter of critical disputes at Will V ” 
Davenant, we may observe, was the poet-laureate of his day^as 
Rowe (Fig. 2430) was of his. 

Not all Will’s titled and intellectual visitors, however, seem to 
have made the house flourish ; unless, indeed, Master Will was one 
of those persons whom no amount of success ever enables to suc- 
ceed, whose pockets are but so many sieves through which every- 
tinng passes — no matter what the amount or quantities poured in. 


Dennis, the critic, (Fig. 2435), with whom Dryden had so many 
tough battles, describes Will, or in other words, William Erwin, or 
Urwin, who kept the house, as taking refuge in Whitefriars, then a 
place of asylum, to escape the clutches of his creditors. “ For since 
the law,” says tho critic, “ thought it just to put Will out of its 
protection, Will thought it but prudent to put himself out of its 
power.” 

The original sign of Will’s had been a cuw, but in Drydcu’s time 
the rose was substituted, and eventually the establishment was 
known as the Rose. Avid here, as we learn from Swift’s versed on 
his own death, the wits of his time were accustomed to assemble, 
including, most probably, the set to which he himself belonged, 
namely, Rope, Bishop Berkeley (Fig. 2429), Gay, Aibuthnot, and 
others. In one passage of the poem he writes — 

Suppose mo dead; and then suppose 
A cl ul> assembled at tlio llosc, 

Wlicro from discourse of this and tlmt, 

I grow the subject of tlicir chat. 

“ The Dean, if wo believe report, 

Wuh never ill received at court. 

Although ironically grave. 

He shamed the fool, and lashed the knave. 

To steal a hint was never known. 

But wlmt ho writ was all his own." 

“ Sir, I have heard another Biory ; 

Ho was a most confounded Tory, 

And grew, or ho is much belied. 

Extremely dull before he died.*' 

•' Can we tho Drapier then forget ? 

Is not our nation in his debt? 

Twits ho that writ the Drapier a letters.* ’ 

"lie should liavo loft them for liis hotter.! , 

Wc had a hundred abler men. 

Nor need dopond upon hiB pen," &c. 

The letters here referred to demand a few passing words of expla- 
nation. There was a scarcity of copjier coin in Ireland, in the 
early part of the century, and — ostensibly — in consequence, a patent 
was granted to William Wood to coin farthings and halfpence to 
the amount of 108,000/. But it soon became known that the grant 
had been obtained solely through the influence of the king’s mis- 
tress, the Duchess of Kendal, who was to have a share of the profits, 
and that the lord lieutenant of Ireland had not even been consulted 
upon the matter. There was a general sentiment of disgust and 
indignation. The Irish Parliament remonstrated, but was treated 
with contemptuous silence. Then stepped forth Swift, under 4 ho 
anonymous disguise of a Drapier, and published several letters on 
the subject, that so completely obtained jxissession of the mind of 
the Irish people, that if everyone of Wood’s Irish halfpence, Ac. 
(Fig. 2190) had issued from the pockets of persons smitten with 
the plague, they could not have more universally shunned or 
dreaded their slightest touch. When the fourth letter appeared, a 
reward of 300/. was offered for the discovery of the author. That 
failing of success, the printer was to be prosecuted. A bill against 
him was about to be presented to the grand jury, when Swift wrote 
‘ Some Seasonable Advice,’ which had the effect desired ; the grand 
jury ignored the bill, to the exceeding rage of the presiding judge, 
Whitehead. At last, completely defeated, the government was 
obliged to withdraw the Wood coppers, and compensate him. The 
popularity of Swift ^Fig. 2-1?0), who was soon known as the 
author of the 4 Dra pier’s Letters,’ was perfectly boundless. The 
Drapier’s head was painted on public-house and other signs, woven 
in pocket-handkerchiefs, engraved on medals and copper-plates. 

Between Swift, Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot, much deeper feeling 
prevailed than sufficed merely to give a genial tone to the coffee- 
house assemblings. Their letters to each other are full of passages 
of the warmest affection. It is quite refreshing to see every now 
and then a gush of feeling welling up that serves to sweep away in 
an instant the thousand little incrustations that their respective lite- 
rary quarrels — and other sources of annoyance — had gathered 
around their hearts. We speak not merely of their relations to 
each other, but generally of that desire they all more or less evi- 
dence for the enjoyment of true friendship. Thus Pope (Fig. 2134) 
(w£ quote from the invaliyible collection of letters written by or 
to him), on one occasion writes— “ I have for some years been em- 
ployed much like children that build bouses with cards, endeavouring 
very busily and eagerly to raise a friendship, which the first breath of 
any ill-natured bystander could puff away. 99 In another letter we 
find Gay and Pope writing in the same sheet to Swift. Gay begins, 
and the concluding portion of his share of the correspondence 
relates to a most interesting > subject — his ‘Beggar’s Opera. 9 He 
says — “ You remember you were advising me to go into Newgate 
to finish my scenes the more correctly. I now think I shall, for I 
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have no attendance to hinder me ; but my opera is already finished. 

1 leave the rest of this paper to Mr, Pope/’ And then Pope begins : 
— 44 Gay b a free man, and I writ him a long congratulatory letter 
upon it. ' Do you the same s it will mend him, and make him a 
better man than a Court could do. Horace might keep his coach 
in Augustus’s time , if he pleased, but I won’t in the time of our 
Augustus. My poem— (which it grieves mo that I dare not send you 
a copy of for fear of the Curlls and Dennises of Ireland, and still 
more for fear of the worst of traytors, our friends and admirers) — 
my poem, I say, will show what a distinguishing age we lived in. 
Your name is in it with some others, under a mark of such igno- 
miny as you will not much grieve to wear in that company. Adieu, 
and God bless you, and give you health and spirits, 

Whethorthou choose Cervantes* serious sir, 

Or laugh and shake in Hah’lais's easy chair, 

Or In the graver gown instruct mankind. 

Or silent let thy morals tell thy mind. 

These two verses are over and abovo what I’ve said of you in the 
poem. Adieu.” The most touching feature of this correspondence 
is the lamentation of the friends for the death of Gay, whose simple, 
guileless nature, combined with lib high talents, won the love and 
respect of all who knew him. Pope, in relating the circumstances 
to Swift, observes, 44 Good God I how often are we to die before 
we quite go off this stage f — In every friend we lose a part of 
ourselves, and the best part. God keep those wc have left ! Few 
are worth praying for, and oneself the least of all.” On the back 
of this letter of Pope’s was subsequently discovered the following 
remarkable memorandum by Swift : — “ On my dear friend Mr. 
Gay's death : deceived December 15, but not read till the 20 lh, by 
an impulse foreboding some misfortune .” 

Swift’s desire for friendship, though no less ardent than those 
felt by his friends, took occasionally a wider * scope, and was con- 
nected with loftier and less personal objects. Jle somewhere says, 
*/ 1 have often endeavoured to establish a friendship among all men 
of genius, and would fain have done it. They arc seldom above 
three or four contemporaries, and if they could be united, would 
drive the world before them.” Of Swift's zeal in the cause of hi% 
friends, the coffee- houses could bear witness. .Johnson states, on 
the authority of Kennet, that on the 2nd of November, 1713 — 

44 Dr. Swift came into the coffee-house, and had a bow from 
everybody but me, who, I confess, could not but despise him. 
When I came to the ante-chamber to wait, before prayers, Dr. Swift 
was the principal man of talk and business, and acted as master of 
requests. Then he instructed a young nobleman that the best poet 
in England was Mr. Tope (a papist), who had begun a translation 
of Homer into English verse, for which he must hare tlicm all sub- 
scribe ; for, says lie, the author ahull not begin to print till I have 
a thousand guineas for him.” 

Button, the owner of the coffee-house that bore his name, had 
been a servant of the Countess of Warwick, Addison’s w ife, and 
he enjoyed, therefore, Addison’s special patronage. This was the 
continual resort of Addison (Figs. 2416 — 2421) himself, Steele, 
Philips, Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. It was hero that 
Pope was to have been thrashed by Ambrose Philips, when he had 
offend**! that gentleman by an ironical paper in the 4 Guardian,’ 
which Pope had been incited to writj^ by Tickell’s absurd praise of 
Philips’s 4 Pastorals,’ as the finest in the language, and which an- 
noyed Pope the more, inasmuch os tfiat his own pastorals appeared 
in the pages of the same publication. Pope docs not mention this 
threat — it was hardly to be expected lie should— except in the fol- 
lowing very modified form : — 44 Philips seemed to have been encou- 
raged to abuse me in coffee-houses and conversation.” And so he 
in revenge abused Philips, by holding him up to ridicule, as — 

Tho ban! whom pilfered pastorals renown. 

Who turns a Persian tale for half a crown, 

Just writes to make his barrenness uppeur, * 

Ami strains from hide-bound brains eight linos a year. 

Of course there is little or no {ruth in the lines ; Pope did not write 
them to express any truth, but simply to express his own feelings of 
rage and jealousy* , 

In another passage, he speaks in a much more dignified spirit of 
their quurrcl, in which Addison became engaged as the friend of 
Tickell and Philips. It appears that in the controversy ihat now 
raged, the critics and poets were divided into factions, led by the 
respective leaders. Pope says — “ I have tho town, that is, the mob, 
on my side ; but it is not uncommon for the smaller party to supply 
by industry w hat it wants in numbers— I appoiil to the people as my 
rightful judges, and while they are not inclined to condeinn me, 
slrnll not fear the high-fiyem at Button’s.” 


One of ihe most striking of Poptfs personal traits was his own 
sensitiveness when the weapon that he was so fond of using against 
others was turned upon himself— namely, ridicule. The critic, 
Dennis, was like a perpetual blister at his side. Cibber, too, was 
by np means unwilling or unable to return his attacks, and, as ftr 
as the effect was concerned, with interest Speaking of one of 
Cibber's pamphlets, Pope said it would be as good as a dose of 
hartshorn to him, but 44 his tongtie and his heart were at variance.” 
44 1 have heard,” says Johnson, 44 Mr. Richardson state, that he 
attended his father, the painter, on a visit, when one of Cibber’s 
pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, who said, 4 These things 
are my diversion.’ They sat by him while* he perused it, and saw 
his features writhing with anguish ; and young Richardson said to 
liis father, when they returned, 4 that he hoped to be preserved from 
such diversions as had been that day the lot of Pope.’ ” 

In his youth Pope resided in Windsor Forest. There was the 
paternal cell — 

A little house with trees a-row. 

And, like its master, very low. 

About half a mile distant was — possibly still is— the tree shown in 
our engraving (Fig. 2437)* and known as his favourite tree. 

And let us now again glance at Twickenham — in order to notice 
Pope’s residence there. Here the poet had purchased a house and 
grounds, and, like Horace Walpole, found a great pleasure afterwards 
in enlarging, altering, and improving. But the petet was much 
more successful than the noble letter-writer. Walpole’s Gothic has 
taught nothing of any permanent value- to any one ; but the laying 
out of Pope’s grounds marks an era in landscape gardening, so 
superior did he make them to anything of the kind previously 
known in England. The house, since his time, has been for the most 
part pulled down, and the surface of the ground so completely* dug 
about, that the fashionable Vandals who had possession of it would 
not even allow a monument that he erected to the memory of his 
beloved mother to remain undisturbed. Of one feature — the grotto 
(Fig. 2436)— he has left us his own description, in a letter to 
Edward Blount, Esq., he writes : — “ I have put the lust hand to my 
works of this kind, in happily finishing the subterraneous way and 
grotto : I there found a spring of the clearest water, •which falls in a 
perpetual rill, that echoes through the cavern day and ni»;ht. From 
tliq river Thames, you see through my arch up a walk of the wilder- 
ness, to a kind of open temple?, wholly composed of shell in the rustic 
manner; and from that distance under the temple you look down 
through a sloping arcade of trees, and sec the sails on the river 
parsing suddenly and vanishing as through a perspective glass. 

, When you shut the doors of this grotto, it becomes on tho instant, 
from a luminous room, a camera obscura; on the walls of which all 
the objects of the river, hills, woods, and boats, are forming a moving 
picture in their visible radiations; and when you have a mind to 
light it up, it affords you a very different scene ; it is finished with 
shells interspersed with pieces of looking-^lass in angular forms; 
and in the ceiling is a star of the same material, at which, when a 
lamp (of an orbicular figure of thin alabaster) is hung in the middle, 
a thousand pointed rays glitter and are reflected over the place. 
There are connected to this grotto by a narrower passage two 
porches, one towards the river of smooth stones full of light and 
open; the other towards the garden shadowed with trees, rough with 
shells, flints, and iron-ore. The bottom is paved with simple pebble, 
as is also the adjoining walk up the wilderness to the temple, in the 
natural taste, agreeing not ill with the little dripping murmur, and 
the aquatic idea of the whole place. It wants nothing to complete 
it but a good statue with an inscription like that beautiful antique 
one which you know I am so fond ofr— 

w 

Nymph of the grot, these sauTcd springs I keep. 

And to tho murmur of theso waters sloop ; 

Ah, spnro my slumbers, gently trend the cavo t 
* Andelrink in silouco, or in silence lave t 

You'll think I have been very poetical in this description, but it Is 
pretty near the truth. I wish you were here to bear testimony 
how little it owes to art, either the place itself, or the image I give 
of it.” • 

Pope has compared himself to & 41 spider and it is in the extreme 
constitutional debility of his frame, us well ns in its deformity, that 
wc njust look for the .sources of the irritability that had so often 
poisoned his own enjoyment, and made him so unjust, when angry, 
to others. Of his habits many little particulars have been recorded 
that help to show us the man — qs lie lived and moved. One of his 
constant demands from his "at tendants was coffee in the night. Of 
course, then, he could not sleep well at the proper period for sleep. 
So when he really wanted a little repose in the day-time, he was not 
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unfrequently" to be seen nodding in company. At the table lie was 
anything but abstemious 5 though his love for highly-seasoned dishes, 
and- the extent to which he allowed himself to gratify his love, must, 
we should think, have been but too much calculated to oppress the 
powers of Nature, already too constitutionally feeble in him. As 
fof the rest of his personal characteristics, Johnson has summed up 
a world of shrewd insight into Pope's mental habits in their less 
exalted manifestations, when. he says, “he hardly drank tea without 
a stratagem.” 

As Kis bodily powers, such as they were* began to decline, the 
mind partially sank too. One day, when Dodsley was with him, 
he asked “ What arm it was that came out from the wall ?” 
He was also heard to say that his greatest inconvenience was inability 
to think. The touching picture of his death, with Lord Boling- 
broke weeping over him, is familiar to most readers. Johnson 
says, that on the noblo lord's being told by Spence, that Pope, 
at the intermission of his deliriousneas, was always saying some- 
thing kind , either of his present or absent friends, and that his 
humanity seemed to have survived his understanding, answered, 

44 It was so and added, 44 I never in my life knew a man that 
had so tender a heart, for his particular friends, or more general 
fHendship for mankind. 9 * At another time he said, “1 have 
known Pope these thirty years, and value myself more in his 

friendship than his grief then suppressed his voice. There 

had been for some time before Pope's death a coolness existing 
between him and Bolingbroke, on account of the intimacy formed 
with Bishop Warburtovi (Fig. 2438), who first attacked, and then 
defended Pope, and thus became his friend instead of his enemy. 

Between the eminent men of the earlier, v and those of the later 
part of the century who made the Society of Club and Coffee-houses 
a more brilliant thing than wc now-a-days have any practical 
conception of, let us interpose a group of booksellers. And first, 
we may relate, on the authority of Lord Bolingbroke, an anecdote 
illustrative of the personal relations of Dry den, .and Tonson 
(Fig. 24 52), liis bookseller. The noble lord told Dr. King, of 
Oxford, that 'one day’ in his youth when he visited Dryden, they 
heard as they were conversing, another person entering the house. 
“This," said Dryden, “is Tonson. You will take care rot to 
depart before he goes away : for I have not completed the sheet 
which I promised him ; and if you leave me unprotected I must 
suffer all the rudeness to which liis resentment can prompt his 
tongue.” Tonson, it appears, had a high reputntion with his 
brother booksellers, not only for his judgment but for his impar- 
tiality, and above all for his readiness to speak “ liis mind upon all 
occasions he “ will flatter nobody,” says Diinton (Fig. 2453) ; a 
man who has been “characterised as a sort of wild Defoe, a coarser 
uiind cast in somewhat a like mould.” (London, vol. v., p. 234.) 

Dunton published kis ‘Life and Errors,* from which the fore- 
going words are taken, in 1705 ; lie had been then twenty years in bu- 
siness, and printed no less than six hundred works. Guy (Fig. 2454), 
the founder of the well-known Hospital, was also a bookseller: 
his shop was in Lombard Street. The name of Cave (Fig. 2455) 
has obtained an honourable celebrity in connexion with the early 
efforts of Johnson. He it was who broke up the pamphlet system 
that reigned so pre-eminent before, and substituted in its place regular 
periodical publications to receive all such occasional papers, by the 
establishment of the 4 Gentleman's Magazine ' iu 1731. Curll has 
obtained an infamous notoriety for the disreputable practices that 
he resorted to4n the prosecution of his trade. Some of his tricks 
brought him into^the pillory on one occasion ; others have established 
him permanently in a pilhwy of another kind s nothing will ever 
extricate him from the ‘Dunciad . 9 Tonson, and Jacob Lintot his 
great rival, have also been immortalized in that publication ; but 
their offences were of a more Venial kind, and we can enjoy a hearty 
laugh at their expense, without feeling our respect for them to any 
noticeable degree diminished. Among the multiplicity of books 
that now regularly issued from the press, we may 'mention .the 
respective vdyages round the world by Anson and Dampier (Fig. 
2456) as belonging to a class that greatly interested our fore- 
fathers. 

Towards the latter part of the century, the numerous Clubs and 
Coffee-house Societies of a literary and an arristical character 
grew more numerous than ever. And not content with one, the 
* eminent men of the day belonged to several. Thus the chief 
members of the Faudemouium Club 'that met in fllarges Street, 
Hay Fair — of the' Club held at the Blenheim Tavern, in Bond 
Streetr— of the famous Kit-cat and Beefsteak Clubs — and numerous 
others, seem to have also betonged to the Club held at the Mitre, in 
Essex Street in the Strand; which was founded by Johnson, and no 
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doubt on the principle so satisfactorily stated in his Dictionary, 
where he defines a Club to be an assembly of good fellows, meeting 
uuder certain conditions. The Mitre was kept by one who had 
been a servant to Thrale, Johnson's friend. The same set of per- 
sonages appear also to have occasionally met at the St. James’s 
Coffee House: and a truly . honourable record of the men who 
assembled there, aud of the tone of their society, has been left us 
by Goldsmith in his • Retaliation,' the most, brilliant and at the 
same time the most weighty of ail personally descriptive poems. 
But before wo speuk of his portraiture, let us take?a preliminary 
glance of himself, and of one of tlie localities — Green Arbour 
Court, Old Bailey (Fig. 2440) — that he 1ms made famous. 

Few men have been more misunderstood than Oliver Gold- 
smith. Not all the deep and serene wisdom that prevails 
through his works could prevent Walpole, who only echoed the 
opinion of some of the men who moved in the poet’s own circle, 
from calling him “ silly.” Not all his searching penetration into 
the most hidden springs .of human character and motives could 
teach those who were familiar with the writings in question, to study 
his character and motives with himility and that deep respect 
which could alone enable them to arrive at any w orthy conclusion. 
Not all the acknowledged wit or humour with which such works as 
the ‘Citizen of the World,' and the 4 Vicar of Wakefield,' his 
Essays, &c\, are full, could prevent some among his associates from 
muking him the butt of their ridicule ; and which they w # ere enabled 
to do with impunity, partly became his nature was too unsuspicious 
as well as too lofty to allow lain to be ever on the watch to eke that 
his dignity was not attacked, partly because of his genial love for 
every kind of sport and enjoyment, whether at his own or at others 9 
expense, and partly, because he had no spirit of malice, or Kate, or 
revengeful ness in his whole composition, that could suggest the 
putting down of attacks by making them too painful and hazardous 
to tlie assailants, to be persisted in, as was Pope’s method. Yet 
could Boswell and his whole tribe (Fig. 2441) — as they made merry 
with Goldsmith’s gait, clothes, habits, life, and conversation, have 
known wlmt was sometimes probably on such occasions passing in 
his mind — could they have seen how in uti intellectual sense they 
were but tlie merest puppets in liis hand — that he could have pulled 
them U\ pieces — and often no doubt was doing so to analyse what this 
little movement of theirs meant, and why that little thought — thought 
as it did — they, would never again have ventured to open their 
mouths, hardly to have held up their heads iu his company. 
But w'tli such profound knowledge of human nature as Goldsmith 
possessed, there is ever — and wise and beneficial indeed is the pro- 
vision — as profound a sense of the responsibility that the knowledge 
involves. Men like Shaksperc are never found to use their weapons 
to the pain or injury of any one — hardly ever against the wicked, 
unless fur reformatory purpose : so is it, in a lesser degree, with 
Goldsmith. The moths, tlieiefore, buzz safely around the greatest 
intellectual luminaries ; a power, not of their own, preserves them 
from the singeing they so wantonly provoke. • 

The particular incidents that produced 4 The Retaliation 9 were 
these. One day, at the St. James's Coffee-house, it was proposed to 
write epitaphs upon Goldsmith. Of course the compositions pro- 
duced took considerable liberties with his country, dialect, mind, 
and so on. He was then expressly challenged to retaliation, and at 
the next meeting produced tlie poem. Nowhere do liis good 
humour and brotherly feeling appear more delightful, even whilst 
nowhere is liis wit more keen, or his sagacious insight into the 
mysteries of human character, in its very highest development, 
more perfect. Wo learn from the poem who were the chief men 
constituting the society. These were the Dean of Derry ; Burke, 
and his relatives William and Hichard ; Cumberland, the author of 
the eoiqedy of 4 The West Indian,’ and a great number of oilier dra- 
matic pieces ; Dr. Douglas, subsequently Bishop of Salisbury, who 
distinguished himself by liis critical sagacity in detecting Lauder’s 
forgeries relating to Milton ; Garrick (Fig. 2444), Reynolds (Fig. 
2443), and many others. Let us observe, in passing, that neither 
» Burke, now Reynolds, nor Garrick, were among the men who 
esteemed Goldsmith too lightly, as Johnson certainly was, though 
of course his views are not to be confounded with the views of 
Boswell and his class. Put any particular work of Goldsmith's 
before Johnson, and he was literally sure to speak of it as favour- 
ably as any one; but tlie eommon error of dissociating a man from 
his writings was clearly one of Johnson's errors, in weighing the 
character and prod uctions # even of so dear a friend as Goldsmith. . 

The portraits of Burke and Garrick especially are beyond all 
praise. As to the statesman, it is but the literal truth to my 
that nothing has ever, been written since Goldsmith's time, even in 
the most laboured volumes, that has added anything essential to the 
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truth or to the moral of the wonderful portraiture, or rendered it 
neoeasary to wish that a single line or word could be taken away. 
Of Burke we read, that his 

Genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 

Who, bom for tho universe, narrowed- liis mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 

• Though fraught with all looming, yet straining liis throat 
To porsuado Tommy Townsend to lend him a vote ; 

Who, too deep for liis hoorers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining • 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 

' Too nice for a statesman; too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge disobedient; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the ezpcdioni 
In short, ( t was his late, unemploy'd, or in place. Sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

. Cumberland’s was a name of high note in liis own period, but 
time has allowed it to sink very considerably in popular as well as 
in critical estimation. liis papers in the * Observer ’ on the Greek 
poets, and some of his dramatic essays, are however still sufficient 
to preserve him a respectable rank in literature; and there are 
several among the numerous plays he wrote that are still and de- 
servedly admired, the comedy of 1 The West Indian ’ especially. 
Truly charming for its truth, as well as for the delightful mode in 
which he has made that truth palatable, is Goldsmith's portrait of 
Bichard Cumberland : — 1 

A fluttering paintor, who made it his caro 
To draw mon as they ought to be, not os they arc ; 

but— 

Quite sick of pursuing oach troublesome elf. 

Ho grew lazy at last, and drew from himself ? 

One of the most interesting incidents in the history of the friend- 
ships of eminent men is that between Johnson and Garrick, notwith- 
standing the dissimilarity, in many respects, between thoir minds 
and views. Garrick was Johnson's pupil at Lichfield, w hen neither 
were as yet in the slightest degree known to fume. They set out 
for tho metropolis together; und though their paths for a time 
diverged, .they ultimately became reunited when both had obtained 
very high success and distinction, and from that timet until death 
enjoyed the continual society of each other. Johnson's success was 
a work of time, and only obtained after long adversity ; Garrick, 
when his thoughts and ambition were turned into the right direction, 
almost instantly sprang up to the very highest pinnacle of histrionic 
reputation. He first appeared, under an assumed name, at Ipswichj 
and played all kinds of characters, not even excepting that of 
Harlequin, in which he was admired for his grace, humour, and 
agility. The manager of the Ipswich theatre was also the manager 
of a petty London theatre situated in Goodman’s Fields ; and there 
Garrick appeared os Richard III., in October, 1741. Not many 
nights elapsed before the new actor was the common town’s-talk. 
Pope went to see his Richard III. His emphatic statement of the 
result of his visit was conveyed in these words to Lord Orrery : — 
u That young man never had liis equal as an actor, and will never 
have a rival.” Goldsmith says of David Garrick, — 

Describe him who inn? 

An abridgment of all that i& pleasant in man. 

As an actor, confess'd without rival to shine ; 

As a wit, if not first, in tho very first line ; 

Yot with talents like those, and an excollont heart, 

Tho man had his failings— u dupe to his art : 
liiko an ill-judging beauty, his colours ho spread. 

And beplsstcrod Vith rouge liis own natural red. 


On tho stage he was natural, simple, aflfeotfng; 

*T was only that when he was ofthe was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of bis way, 

He turned and he varied fuU ten times % day $ 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 

Ho cast off bis friends as a huntsman his pack; 

For ho know when ho p l e ased hooould whistle them back . t 

Of praiBO a more glutton, he swallowed what came, 

And the puff of a dunao he mistook it for fhmo ; 

Till, his relish grown callous almost to disease, 

Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 

Dut lot us be candid, and speak out our mind ; 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 9 

Yo Konricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 

What a commerces was yours, while you got and you gave t 
How did Grub Street re-echo the shouts that you raised. 

While he was be-Rosolused, and you were be-proised I 
But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies, 

To act as on angel, and mix with tho skies : 

Those poets who owe their best fame to bis skill 
Shall still bo liis flatterers, go where ho will ; 

Old Shakspcro receive him with praiso and with love, 

And Beaumonts and Bcub bo his KellyB above. 

Garrick, like the other characters of * Retaliation,’ Is represented 
as dead, in order that their epitaphs might be written with pro- ■ 
priety. When Garrick really died, Johnson — the stern moralist 
J crimson — said the gaiety of nations was eclipsed. 

Unhappily the 4 Retaliation * was not finished, and Johnson’s por- 
trait did not get into it : it was reserved probably by Goldsmith to 
be one of the last, as requiring the greatest care and deliehey (Fig. 
2439). His intellectual characteristics would then have been 
brought out os we must now never hope to see them, and with these 
we should have hud some intimation of his extraordinary personal 
characteristics. 

And whether it be a fancy suggested by the consideration of 
Johnson’s character, at the conclusion of the work through which 
our readers have so long, and, we trust, patiently and considerately 
—ou account of its various peculiar difficulties— accompanied us, 
or whether it be that Johnson really does foriv a very felicitous 
personification of the spirit of Old England, we cannot but plbase 
ourselves, in these our lost lines, by briefly following out such a 
parallel. He hud all the solid sense, with a sprinkling of the deter- 
mined prejudices of Old England. He had its independence and 
love of freedom, purchased, as were the freedom and independence 
of Old England, at the cost of many and sharp and bitter struggles ; 
and like that, for the most part his love of liberty did not run into 
any dangerous excesses ; both were, on 1 the whole, decided conser 
vatives. He had all the devout feeling that was so pre-eminent a 
characteristic of Old England — he had also the superstitions that 
accompanied the faith of our forefathers ; witness — but let us in 
respect to his memory utter the words in a whisper— the Cocfc Lane 
Ghost. He could do, and did, great things, but be also liked to 
be flattered and told so— -to be worshipped, in short, as Boswell wor- 
shipped him: and has it not been so with Old England? He 
gloried in the chief glories of his country— its Shakspere and Mil- 
ton ; he enjoyed their writings, but he did not always very well 
understand them — neither did Old England. He had the ponderous 
learning of Old England ; lie had much of its poetry. Lastly, he 
had tho genuine Old English love for argumentation, ending, 
when necessary, in some sort of knock-down blow:— the Old 
English bearishness when out of temper, — the hearty Old English 
love of good fellowship in his better moods — the unwearying Old 
English philanthropy when any called for the aid that he hadlhe 
means of affording. Honour to both l % 
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A GLANCE AT THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY FOR THE LAST HUNDRED YEARS. 


CHAPTER I.~ DISCOVERY AND INTENTION. 



HE reader who has perused with or- 
dinary attention the foregoing books 
of this discursive treatise upon all 
that is memorable and noteworthy in 
Old England, will have gained a 
tolerably correct notion, not merely 
of the things which arc worth seeing 
and the events which are worth 
knowing in connection with our 
social and national history, but of the 
gradual growth ftf the national cha- 
racter up to the death of the second 
George. It is a fact, however, that 
the Englishman of a century back was in many respects a very 
different being from the Englishman of the present day. With the 
same patriotism, the same love of home and of order, the same 
religious faith, and, to a great extent, the same political predilec- 
tions as our-forefathers, — we have no longer the same modes of life, 
the same habits of thought and sympathy, and the same bigoted 
adherence to old and established customs which characterise^! 
them. The generation of to-day lives ten or twelve years longer in 
the world than the generation of a century back,' and it lives more 
in a single year than some generations who haWf been^ long dead 
and gone lived in their whole lives. England has wellnigh quad- 
rupled her population since the dawn of the eighteenth century. 
The population, as it has grown more numerous, has in the ratio of 
its increase become more capable and efficient in all the arts of 
living; because with increase of numbers came the necessity for 
increased exertion and for co-operation and competition in the 
various branches of industry that sustain life. Science, arts, manu- 
factures, invention and discovery, have each and all made such pro- 
digious strides since the day when Georgo the Third ascended the 
throne — and have effected such wonderful changes both in the face 
of the country and the habits of the people, that, at a superficial 
glancfe, all verisimilitude between the soil and the race of our time 
and those of a century back would seem to have vanished ; and we 
must look deeper than the surface of. things to recognise the identity 
of principle and purpose which proclaims them of one common 
stock. The impossibilities of our forefathers arc the matter-of-fact 
of to-day. We live in a world of wonders which habit has 
fkmiliarised to us, but which, bandy to have foretold a hundred, or 
even fifty years ago, would have drawn down upon the rash prophet 
the ridicule and mockeiy of his fellow-men, and have subjected him 
to public scorn, if not to the compassionate care of a lunatic asylum. 

• It is difficult at the present moment to realise anything like a 
true picture of private and domestic life and marifters, among the 
trading and lower classes especially, during the middle and latter 
part of the lost century. The narratives and illustrations which 
abound in this volume supply the best aids to the rcalizatioif of such 
a picture which literature, so far as we are aware, has to ofTer in 
one view ; but it is only by contrast with the present condition of 
society that a satisfactory estimate can bo formed of the real 
difference between the peoples, their pursuits, plans, and purpo^s, 
of the Jtwo epochs. Viewed socially,- the chasm is broader and 
deeper between the present date and that of a century back than 
would be found to exist in any period of five times the duration in 
our past history* It is our intention, witfi a view of bringing the 
interest of this work down |o our own day — and thus affritding our 
Tenders something like a panorama of 'English life and manners — to 


attempt, as far as our limits will allow, to bridge over this chasm, 
and connect as closely as may be the present era with the past. We 
are necessarily restricted, by the small space that remains open for 
the purpose, from any comprehensive view of the subject, and must 
therefore resort to a somewhat summary process. Of matters 
political and legislative we can take but small notice ; and there is 
in fact no need that we should trench upon the functions of the 
historian in this department, seeing that there is no lack of popular 
works on such subjects. What we propose doing in the following 
pages, is to narrate briefly the rise, progress, and application of the 
great inventions and discoveries of this latter era, which, themselves 
the offspring of human necessities, have proved the grand means of 
social amelioration and advancement — to glance at the progress of 
art and literature, and the means available for their universal diffu- 
sion — and to suggest tiie connection and correspondence which ever 
must exist between the progress of science and invention, the spread 
of letters and the fine arts, and the progress towards the complete 
civilization and happiness of the human family. 

Foremost in the list of inventions by wliich mankind has profited 
stands the STEAM-ENGINE. It is the one invention which has 
given birth to a thousand others; it is the vital principle of our 
machinery and manufactures ; and is at once the Titanic power which 
achieves the mightiest labours, and the docile servant obedient to the 
feeblest band. By steam we plough the stormy billows in the teeth of 
opposing winds, and bring together the uttermost parts of the earth 
— by st earn we delve the mine, raise the hidden ore to the surface, 
blast it in the furnace, and weld the glowing masses to purposes of 
utility — and by steam, if need be, we grind a pin or polish a needle's 
point. There is hardly a purpose in the domain of industry to 
which it may not be applied, and there is scarcely a spot to be 
found, where labour is the business of life, in which the steam-engine 
in some form or other is not the motive power. Let us glance 
briefly at the birth and parentage of this wonderful servant of man. 

Hero of Alexandria, who lived about two thousand years ago, 
was the first man who pointed' out the efficiency of steam as a 
mechanical force. It seems doubtful whether lie proceeded further 
than merely making known tlie«priuciple upon wliich an engine of 
great power might be constructed ; he w'as fond of mechanical 
puzzles, ami of the contriving of curious instruments capitally 
adapted for playing off practical jokes, or producing effects calcu- 
lated to astonish the uninitiated, but which were for the most part 
not applicable to any useful purpose; mid we arc of opinion that 
his steam-engine, notwithstanding all that has been said to the con- 
trary, never existed save in liis own illustrative diagrams. The 
invention o£ the steam-engine ha9 been claimed by a Spaniard for 
one BJnsco de Garay, who is stated to have made a successful ex- 
periment in steam-navigation in the harbour of Barcelona ns early 
as the year 1543, ami to have been rewarded by Philip II. for his 
invention with the gift of two hundred thousand maravedis — a state- 
ment which smacks too much of the improbable to be generally 
received. Am go, the distinguished French philosopher, makes a 
much more modest claim on behalf of Solomon de Cuus, who, by a 
work which he published in Frankfort in 1615, shows that he was 
at least aware of the e\patisive force of steam, and suggests a mode 
of applying it to the piopulsion of a column of water to a great 
height. Some years after the appearance of De Caus’s book an 
Italian engineer* named Branca, published p work, in wliich he* 
pointed out several novel applications to which steam-power might 
be directed. The first Englishman who turneefr his attention to 
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power of steam appears to have been the royalist Marquis of Wor- 
cester. The story goes that while he was imprisoned in the Tower 
he was one day cooking his dinner, when he observed that the lid 
of the pot was repeatedly forced upwards by the vapour of the 
boiling water. It occurred to him that the same power which 
raised the pot’s lid might be applied to other uses. On recovering 
Us liberty he set to work to test his idea by experimental which 
proved perfectly succes ful. According to other accountSi the 
Marquis owed his first idea of steam force to the unfortunate De 
Causi whom be found among the lunatics in the Bic&tre, whither he 
hod been sent by Cardinal Richelieu for pertinaciously haunting 
him with his invention. Allowing this account to be true, the 
Marquis has still the merit of first demonstrating how the agency of 
steam could be used for mechanical purposes. 

Various causes combined to render the engine of the marquis of 
no practical use, and it remained in abeyance for many years. Ir 
the meanwhile a Frenchman named Papin discovered the means of 
producing a moving power by a piston working in a cylinder, the 
motion to be effected by the condensation of steam into water. This 
was a most important discovery, but Papin tooks no steps to carry 
it out. The idea of a working steam-engine seemed now for a time 
abandoned, and the subject might have remained longer in neglect 
than it did, had it not been that the water got into the Cornish 
mines faster than it could possibly bo pumped out, and as one of 
them hod been abandoned after another, the mining interest was 
fast going to ruin. The ordinary pumps proving of no avail, 
Captain Thomas Savery turned his attention once more to steam, 
and in 1698 devised a machine that answered the purpose. This 
was a combination of the invention of Worcester and the discovery 
of Papin, and was the germ of the steam-engine as it now exists. It 
was a rude contrivance, however, and so expensive and wasteful in 
operation as to be only of very limited use. It was subsequently 
much 'improved by Newcomen, a Cornish agent, and though still 
costly in its working, became extensively used in the mining 
districts. 

. The engine of Newcomen, with improvements of various kinds by 
Smeaton, Brindley, and others, continued in use for a considerable 
part of the last century ; but it was employed for few other purposes 
than the pumping of water, and probably, so imperfect and expensive 
was the machinery, would not have been employed for that, could 
the same service have been accomplished by other means. * 

But the man who was to make the steam-engine the monarch of 
mechanical forces now came upon the scene, and to him we must 
turn our attention. James Watt (Fig. 2457), a native of Greenock 
in Scotland, was born in 1786. From his infancy he showed a 
fondness for mechanics and mathematics. Ilis father had the sense 
to foster his natural bent, and the lad grew up amid the studies and 
pursuits he loved best. At the nge of nineteen he was apprenticed 
to a mathematical instrument-maker in Cornliill. On returning to 
Scotland he obtained the appointment of mathematical instrument- 
maker to the University of Glasgow, mid lie here gained the friend- 
ship of the scientific men of liis day, to whom his shop became a com- 
mon resort, and by whom he was held in the highest esteem for his 
remarkable genius and candid simplicity of diameter. W alt was about 
twenty-six years of age when his attention was first turned to the 
principles of the steam-engine. The re was in the College a model of 
Newcomen’s engine, which was used by the professors for the sake 
of illustration ; it had got out of working condition, and Watt was * 
employed to put it in order. In discharging this task he discovered 
that the principal cause of the waste of steam and fuel was the 
injection of cold water into the cylinder, for the sake of producing a 
vacuum, and he conceived the idea of obviating this grand defect by 
the use of a separate condenser. He had completed this invention 
by the summer of 1765, and the result was a vast and immediate 
saving in the cost of fuel. Another improvement effected by him 
about the same time was the use of stefam instead of atmospheric air 
for the propulsion of the piston, which he accomplished by admitting 
steam from the boiler above and below the piston alternately.-. 
These were immense discoveries; but some years elapsed before 
Watt was enabled to bring them fairly before the public. An 
introduction to Dr. Roebuck at length enabled him to take out u 
patent, and to construct an experimental engine on a large scale, 
the success of wMoh at once established the truth and value of the 
a principles he had adopted, and placed him fairly on the road to fame 
and fortune. 

Dr. Roebuck becpmlf^ embarrassed in his affiure, Watt, in 1773, 

‘ entered into partnership with Matthew Boulton, of Soho, near 
Birmingham, and commenced the manufacture of his engine* An* 
application to FarlUment obtained for him mu extension of his 
patent up to the yearlSOO, and he now applied himself vigorously^ 
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in reaping the reward of hi. labours and la carrying out further 
improvements. One of the most remarkable of these was the inven- 
tion of the shuttle-valve, by the opening and partial dosing of 
which the supply of steam is increased or diminished as it is required. 
That the purpose for which the shuttle-valve wafc designed should 
not be defeated by want of vigilance on the part .of the men in 
charge of the engine, Watt connected the lever by which its motions 
were regulated with an apparatus constructed on the principle of 
the regulator employed in windmills, to which he gave the name*ot 
the governor. By this means the motion of the engine could be 
regulated with perfect nicety, and with ordinary care, security from 
accident was obtained. 

The steam-engine had now been brought by the energy and 
intelligence of Watt to a state of high perfection ; but still several 
years passed away before the parties most interested in its use could 
be made aware of the advantages to be reaped from the new improve- 
ments. The men of the mining interest, who should at least have 
appreciated the enormous saving in fuel, continued to employ their 
old and wasteful'engines, and it was only by making large sacrifices 
that Watt and Boulton were enabled to supplant them by their own 
superior machines. This they effected in the end by compounding 
for a portion of the savings accruing from the substitution of the 
new engines of Watt for the old ones of Newcomen. The portion 
agreed upon was one-third of the savings ; and in order that there 
might be no dispute as to the amount, Watt invented an apparatus 
for counting and registering the strokes made by the great beam of 
the engine, and thus making manifest the labour it had performed : 
this apparatus was lodged in a box with two locks, of which the 
miner retained one and the patentee the other — opening it in each 
other’s presence once in three months to ascertain the rent due. 
Ultimately this pro raid payment was commuted into a rent-charge, 
which varied throughout the mining districts from 100/. up to 
800/. a-year for a single engine, according to the amount of horse- 
power. 

With less regard for mere wealth than most men, Wutt grew rich 
before the patent right granted to him and his partner expired in the 
year 1800. At that period he retired from the firm, leaving his two 
sons with his late partner to reap the further harvest of wealth which 
lug Own genius had secured. At the age of sixty-four he withdrew 
to his estate of Heath field in Staffordshire, where for nearly twenty 
years he enjoyed the society of a large circle of friends, the pleasures 
of intellectual pursuits, and the recollections of a well-spent life, 
lie died in 1819. 

The history of the steam-engine during the last half-century — its 
various modifications, improvements, and applications, would occupy 
and indeed has occupied, several volumes — and even a glance at that 
history would necessitate the entering into details foreign to our 
purpose. The steam-engine exists at present in every variety of 
form, and does the chief part of the work of the world ; but*"in 
whatever shape it is found, its construction is based upon the 
principles which the genius of Watt eliminated and brought into 
practical working. Let us now turn to 

Steam Navigation. — (Fig. 2468.) 

We have alluded above to the somewhat apocryphal exploits of 
the Spanish naval captain, Blasco de Garay, who was said to have 
succeeded in propelling a vessel by steam in 1543. Passing over 
that exploit, os at present wanting authentication, we fjpd in the 
Marquis of Worcester’s * Century of Inventions,’ an obscure state- 
ment relative to a vessel moved by^ steam, “ which should, if need 
he f pass London Bridge againpt the current, at**low water.” Some 
twenty years after the publication *of this book, Captain Savery 
attempted to realize the idea, but failed. Fifty years later, Jonathan 
Hulls took out a patent for running vessels by steam, which, with 
other attempts in the same direction, also came to nothing. It was 
not until the year 1774 that a French nobleman, the Comte 
D’Auxercn, launched a boat upon the Seine, which actually moved 
against the stream, though at a slow rate ; but his experiment failed, 
as did that of his countryman Perier, who repeated the attempt in 
the following year. Three years afterwards the Marquis de Jouffiroy 
made attempts on a larger scale on the Saono at Lyons. The 
breaking out of the Revolution put a stop to his efforts and forced 
him into exile. On his return in 1796 be found hi* inventions 
pilfered and patented by a watchmaker named Dos Blancs, and 
could obtain no redress. Fulton wps at that time in Fntnee, and 
experimenting with the same view.; he fell In with JOds Blancs, 
and proposed a partnership, hut no arrangement ya* shade between 
them. . t 

In America experiment* were made I nsteain navigation by 
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Runway ‘ana Fitch, as early as 1783. Runway, in 1784, succeeded 
In attaining a rate of speed equal to three miles an hour ; and he 
afterwards came to England, where he launched a vessel on the 
Thames In. 1793, which progressed against tide at four miles an hour. 
Though these essays were not successful, they yet showed the possi- 
bility of success, and experiments began to multiply in various 
quarters. Among the most remarkable .were those made by Patrick 
Miller, on Daiswinton Lake, in Dumfriesshire, in which he was 
mainly assisted by William Symington. By these experiments a 
speed of seven miles an hour was obtained and the possibility of 
steam navigation established. But the merit of an invention is due, 
not to the man who first discovers the principle, but to him who 
brings it first into practical use — and it is therefore to Fulton, the 
American, that in this instance the merit must be awarded. It 
appears that Fulton, while on a visit to this country, learned much 
from Symington, who made no secret of his knowledge, but explained 
everything without reserve. On his return to America, Fulton 
found a capitalist in Chancellor Livingston, and, obtaining engineers 
from the works of Boultou and Watt, at Birmingham, commenced 
the building of his steam-boat at New York. His fellow-country- 
men laughed at his plans, and nicknamed his boat 4 Fulton's Folly ;* 
his personal friends were civil, but they were shy of being seen in his 
company ; and if they listened to his explanations, it was with a cast 
of incredulity on their countenances. The rabble mocked and 
jeered him, and waited to crush him with their scorn on the bursting 
of the bubble. But he held on his way in tranquil confidence as to 
the result. In January, 1808, came the long-expected trial. In 
the presence of a vast crowd of spectators the boat glided from the 
wharf, “and the minds of the incredulous were changed in a 
moment." Before she had run a quarter of^a mile the greatest 
unbeliever was converted ; the jeers of the mob died away, at first 
into bewildered astonishment, and the next moment were succeeded 
by shouts of acclamation and applause. The progress of the boat 
up the Hudson was one continued triumph, and the success was 
complete. This, the first steam-boat on the Hudson, was called the 
4 Clermont,’ from the name of Mr. Livingston's country residence, 
and she continued to run up and down the river during the season. 

Witliiu a few weeks after the triumph of the 4 Clermont,' 
Mr. Stevens, of Hoboken, launched a steam-vessel, which he took 
round to the Delaware* and which was the first steamer that lira red 
the tides of the ocean. From that moment steamers multiplied 
rapidly in all the American rivers, and soon became the ordinary 
means of communication. It was not until four years after (1812) 
that Mr. Ilenry Bell, of Glasgow, launched the 1 Comet/ the firM 
British steam-vessel on the Clyde, which he employed to transport 
passengers across the river. In the following year a second anil 
larger vessel appeared on the Clyde, built at the cost of Mr. Hutchi- 
son, of Glasgow*. She ran between Greenock and that city, and 
performed the distance (twenty-seven miles) twice in the day, often 
traversing the whole route in three hours, and carrying a hundred 
passengers. This decided success on the Clyde led to new projects 
in other quarters. In 1814 a small pleasure-boat began to ply 
between London and Richmond ; another, built in Bristol, was sent 
up to London for the Gravesend station, but had to be withdrawn 
owing to tho opposition of the watermen. In 1815, the * Margory / 
a steamer of seventy tons, was sent from the Clyde, also intended 
for the transport between London and Gravesend : she maintained 
her ground in spite of the watermen, and continued to run between 
the two places. The 1 Margory’ was followed by the 4 Thames, which, 
sailing from the Clyde to Dublin, was mistaken by the Irish pilots 
for a vessel on fire, and they swarmed off to rescue her with a view 
to salvage. From Dublin she went round to Portsmouth, where her 
appearance created the strangest excitement in the harbour. From 
Portsmouth she proceeded to 3® argute, and thence to Loudon, out- 
stripping the quickest sailing-vessels in her passage. 

By this time all doubt as to the practicability find advantages of 
steam navigation had vanished from every mind, and capital 
without stint began to be invested in the construction of steam- 
vessels. By the year 1818, besides a considerable number plying 
on the Thames, there were steamers on all the principal rivers of 
England and Scotland— two intended to run between Holyhead and 
Dublin | and several in Russia, France, Spain, and the Netherlands. 
The two which crossed the Irish Sea were the ‘Ivanhoe’ am^ the 
4 Talbot, 1 which were employed in the mail service. Their complete 
success established the possibility of ocean navigation by steamers, 
which now came rapidly into use in the coasting service. Regular 
lines of communication were organised, hot only between our home 
ports, but between those and such foreign harbours as were 
conceived to lie within the limits of steam-navigation. As the 
vessels improved in construction, these limits were found capable of 
’ Vox* II. 


indefinite extension, and embraced not only the coasts of France, 
Belgium, and Holland, but those of Spain and Portugal and the 
Island of Madeira, as well as the Scandinavian ports in the north. 

The spirit of enterprise, fortunately for the general weal, is never 
satisfied, and it now began to be rumoured about that it would be 
possible to cross the Atlantic itself in an ocean steamer, and thus to 
abridge, by at least one half, the distance between England and 
America. The people generally believed the thing was practicable' 
enough ; but the men of science, almost to a man, set their faces 
against it, and demonstrated the absurdity of the idea. At length 
some bold spirits determined to settle the disputed question by a 
trial. The 4 Sirius/ a vessel of seven hundred tons, sailed fi/bm 
Cork on the 4tli of April 1838, and struck at once across the 
Atlantic for New York; and but a few days later the 4 Great 
Western ’ started from Bristol for the same destination. The 
voyages of both ships were brilliant triumphs; neither of them 
stopped at any port for assistance or supplies of fuel, but steamed 
right on towards America ; and both — the 4 Sirius 9 first, and the 
‘Great Western 9 a few hours later — entered the harbour of New 
York on the same day, the 23rd of the month. 14 Long before 
their arrival, notice of their coming had been given, and when the 
ships approached the shores of the greatest commercial city of the 
New World, they were greeted with flags and banners, and with 
music and ringing of bells, and the acclamations and applause of 
unnumbered multitudes. Half the width of the Atlantic had been 
annihilated, the year liad been doubled in its length, and three- 
fourths of the causes of strife and discord had been destroyed for 
ever; for ten thousand avenues had been opened of mutual 
advantage and regard between the two great branches of the most 
wealthy, the most enterprising, and the most powerful among the 
nations of the world." 

Two years after the Atluntic had been thus bridged by steam, the 
Oriental Steam Packet Company placed their floating towns in the 
waters of the Mediterranean, and brought the vast empire of India 
within thirty days’ distance of home. 

Since that period fifteen years have elapsed, and every year 1ms 
been marked by an extension of steam navigation, an increase in 
the number and size of the vessels, the power of the engines 
employed, and their rnte of speed. The passenger-traffic across the 
Atlantic Jhas lieen well nigli monopolised by the various lines of 
steamers which, competing with each other, traverse the broad 
ocean in ail average period of ten or eleven days, keeping time with 
a precision hardly excelled by wheel-carriage on land. We have 
mail-pack* fs to the West indies and the Cape running regular'y 
by steam ; and by steam we transport thousands of emigrants to tue 
antipodes, abridging the perils and inconveniences of the voyage by 
one-half ol* its former duration. 

But this is not all. The application of steam to ships-of-war was 
naturally desired so soon as it was found to answer for passenger- 
vessels. The government were not slow in enlisting the new 
power in the service of the navy, and numbers of war-vessels were 
built, uniting the qualities of strength and speed, and mounting 
pivot-guns of large calibre in lieu of the usual broadside, which had 
in a great measure to be dispensed with on account of the position 
occupied by the paddles on either side. This arrangement of the 
paddles was fatal to the use. of steam in men-of-war armed with 
-heavy batteries for close conflie/ ; and it was felt that, unless some 
, other means than paddles above water could be devised for 
propulsion, the larger vessels of the fleet would profit little by the 
use of steam. While the naval authorities were pondering on this 
desideratum, a private gentleman was experimenting at home on a 
new mode of propulsion by means of a screw situated under the 
water. He had conceived the idea that if the worm of a screw 
were broadened and flattened into a spiral flange, offering a large 
surface to the water, and set revolving, it would draw a considerable 
weight after it in the direction towards which it wormed its way. 
A series of experiments confirmed the notion, and w'as further 
attended by the discovery that a complete screw was not required 
but that less than one turn of the screw did the business more 
effectually than a coil of many turns. In actual working, the screw 
of a Bcrew-st earner is nothing more than a broad, fiat vane, curved 
in opposite directions, and revolving rapidly on a pivot. Its com- 
paratively small size enables it to be conveniently placed between 
the rudder of a ship and her after-run, where it is at once out of the 
way, interfering in no respect with the working of the ship, and out 
of danger at all times from hostile shot. Tins invaluable invention* 
the merit of which is due to Mr. F, P. Smith, rendered the applica- 
tion of steam-power to men-Of-war easily available, and it has con- 
sequently been largely adopted by the Government. We have now 
war-steamers of one thousand to four thousand tons burthen, afef 
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carrying from ten to a hundred and thirty guns. These are focts, 
however, upon which we need scarcely enlarge, as the events of the 
late war, and. the part enacted in it by our war and transport 
steamers, must be fresh in the recollection of the reader. 

But the triumph of steam navigation has yet to reach its climax. 
While we write, there is building on the banks of the Thames 
a monster steam-vessel, of such enormous capacity as dwarfs in 
comparison even the leviathans of the navy. The 4 Great Eastern * 
s tea m-ship is over the eighth of a mile in length, and betweeu 
eighty and ninety feet in width in the widest part. She is built 
entirely of iron, in eleven distinct, water-tight compartments, and has 
a double hull, or outer framework, far above the water-line, also 
divided into numerous water-tight chambers. She will have pro- 
menades on deck a furlong in length, and saloous and sleeping 
accommodation for four thousand passengers. She will carry coal 
enough for a voyage out and home of twenty-five thousand miles, 
and have stowage-room for five thousand tons of merchandise in 
addition. With her entire burthen on board she will weigh twenty- 
seven thousand tons, and yet, owing to her enormous length, will 
draw but fwenty-eight feet of water. She will be propelled through 
the waves at the rate of twenty miles an hour, by a screw twenty-four 
feet in diameter, moved by .engines of two thousand horse-power, 
and by paddles fifty-six feet across, driven by two engines of a 
thousand horse-power each — and, in addition, will have the means 
of spreading from six to seven thousand square feet of canvas, upon 
seven masts, to catch the breeze. Her anchors will weigh fifty-five 
tons, and there will be two hundred tons of capstans, cables, and 
warps : these immense appliances will be handled by steam-engines, 
stationed at convenient points ; and, owing to this provision, it is 
calculated that a crew of four hundred men will be sufficient to 
manage and control the motions of the prodigious fabric. It is 
estimated that her vast weight will effectually resist the attacks of 
storm and wind, and that sea-sickness will be a thing unknown in 
her experience. 3? or long-lioat she will carry a steamer a hundred 
feet in length — about as large as one of the Gravesend pleasure- 
boats, or of the gun-boat flotilla. The captain will have to use a 
telescope to watch the manoeuvres of his crew, and to telegraph liis 
orders 'by signals ; and the compasses will be raised forty feet above* 
the deck to remove them from the disturbing influence of the mass 
of iron below. This stupendous experiment will cost, ere tlie first 
trial is completed, nearly a million sterling ; and if successful, as in 
all respects it promises to be, will return a round profit upon the 
capital thus daringly invested. Iler success, if she does succeed, 
will inaugurate a new opoch in the history of steam navigation. 

Railways. 

The earliest fonn in which the railway existed in England was 
that of the tram-roads used as approaches to mines, quarries, and 
collieries. The first tram-roads were merely planks of wood laid 
upon sleepers, in order to keep the wheels of carts and waggons out of 
the soft mud : these were followed, at first, by sheets of iron, then by 
a species of iron gutter made to receive the wheels and retain them 
in the right track, and then by raised iron rails, having a flange on 
one side to confine the wheel. The flange was afterwards trans- 
ferred from the rail to the wheel jo f the carriage, an improvement 
which was first adopted at the Fenrhyn sllte quarries in Wales, 
about the year 1801, and has continued in use ever since. The 
first railway, or rather tramway carriages, were drawn by animal 
power; but so early as the year 1802, Cuptain Trevithick, of 
Cornwall, took out a patent for a steam carriage, and in 1805 ex- 
hibited one on a tramway at Merthyr Tydvll, which drew a train 
containing ten tons of iron and several passengers. Trevithick's 
invention did not, however recommend itself to the public, and the 
idea of steam locomotives appears to have slept for a time.. The 
success of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, which was com- 
pleted in 1825, aroused the emulation of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester and Liverpool, who resolved to connect these towns by the 
same species of road. They applied for and obtained an Act of 
Parliament, and in spite of engineering difficulties of no ordinary 
kind, owing to the seeming impossibility of consolidating a way 
over Chat Moss, they completed the iron roads in the year 1830. 
The question .was yet undecided whether they should use steam or 
animal power for tlie draught ; but as the director* wished to obtain 
ahigh rate of spe*d« ihsy offered a reward qf 5001. for the best steam 
locomotive that could be produced. On the day of trial four com- 
peting engines (Fig. 2459} mode their appearance, and the prize 
was gained by the 4 Rocket,’ built* by Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
The line woe opened shortly afterwards, and exceeded in regularity 
and spe^^ eanguioc expectations formed of itr-to the 
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immense benefit of Liverpool and Manchester, notwithstanding that 
the cost of the line had been a million and a half. 

The example thus set was speedily fallowed by the prqjectiea of 
the London and Birmingham Railway (Figs. 2480, 2461, 2462, 
2463), which had to traverse a distance of a hundred and ten miles, 
to bore through hills, to span wide valleys, and to cross rivers— for 
all of which the necessary capital and talent were found, and the 
work completed in due time, at the expense of seven and a q uar ter 
millions. Next came the design of uniting London with Bristol; 
and the Great Western line was planned and accomplished fay 
Brunei, on a scale of magnificence and expense hitherto unheard of. 
This was followed by the completion of the line from London to 
Southampton ; which letter place has become, since its connection by 
railway with London, the third port of the kiqgdom, and the prin- 
cipal point of departure for the ports of the Mediterranean and the 
East. Simultaneously with the above important undertakings were 
commenced others of a similar nature ; and as year after year passed 
away, that vast reticulation of railways which now overspreads the 
whole face of the land like a net, came gradually into being. Their 
construction gave birth to a new class of officials, of working 
lubourerB, and of manufactured material, and at the same time 
tended more to modify the manners and customs of Englishmen than 
any other event of modern times. The facilities of intercourse have 
multiplied the amount of travelling nearly a hundredfold within 
the lost thirty years, and the result lias been a general diffusion of 
that species of information and knowledge of the world which 
travelling universally imparts. Old. prejudices have been swept 
away, a liberal and cosmopolitan spirit has to a large extent dis- 
placed the old local jealousies — freedom of intermixture has broken 
down the ancient bigotries, and the way is left clear for the march 
of improvement. 

At the present moment the capital invested in railways in this 
country amounts to little less than a hundred and twenty millions, 
in return for this vast outlay we have advantages not to be es- 
timated by pecuniary values. We can traverse the kingdom from 
one end to the other in a day ; we can transact business in ail 
unlimited market ; .we can visit all that is worthy of observation at 
a low cost both of money and time, and can renew as often as wo 
please the pleasures of social intercourse with absent friends. 
London, as the grand centre of railway communication, is, so to 
speak, in contact, with the uttermost limits of the laud. From Fusion 
Square (Fig. 2460) we can reach the Birmingham Terminus (Fig. 

2463) in three or four hours, or any city or town of note, with 
corresponding celerity, ns far as Aberdeen ill the north of Scotland. 
From King's Cross we may fly to York, and thence again to the 
northernmost limits of tins island. By the Great Western, at 
Paddington, we ore borne to Bristol, and down through Devonshire 
and Cornwall to the verge of the Land’s End. From the Waterloo 
Station we are shot down to the Southampton Docks, and break- 
fasting in the Strand, may dine in the British Channel, from 
Shoreditch we are whirled through the eastern counties to the shores 
of the German Ocean ; and from the London Bridge Station (Fig. 

2464) we may reach the south coast in two or three hours, or be 
wafted into the heart of Paris in time for dinner. Again we have 
the railway as a domestic convenience, taking us to and fro from our 
homes to the scenes of our daily labour. From Fenchurch-street, 
in half an hour, we may reach Blackwall (Fig. 2465) or any suburb 
to the east or north of the City ; and on all the lines short and cheap 
trains are constantly running at intervals of but a few minutes up to 
a late hour of the day. The first line open to the London public 
was that between London and Greenwich (Fig. 2466), and within 
twenty yeurs from its opening the whole of the above important 
undertakings, have been planned and complete!]. 

We say not a word here on railway interests, railway speculation, 
railway panics, railway manias, and railway morals ; such things 
would lead to endless animadversions which, happily for us, lie 
beyond our province. 

The Electric Telegraph. 

• 

Of all the advantage, derived from a knowledge of the sabtk 
electric medium, there ia none that will beeraay comparison with 
the Electric Telegraph. That a man 'should be able to. eon verse 
instantaneously with a friend, at a hundred or a thousand piles'', dis- 
tance, and separated from him by barren wastes or rolling seas, 
seems at the first blush a notion so nbeurd as to barponkp enlywith 
the dreams of a lunatic. Yet this seeming impossibility is aetaalfy 
taking place in numberless inst an ces even while we wri t e- fo r tip 
electric telegraph has. become a common .medium of cnmuanicotion* 
and among commercial menu already regarded but as a quicker 
and rather moreespeaslye klndof p ost-ofiios. 
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The first idea of supplanting the old semaphore by an adaptation 
of deetricity to telegraph purposes was entertained almost from the 
earliest dawn of electrical soience, which may be said to have had its 
birth with Franklin’s discoveries. (Fig. 2467.) Lomond, in 1787, 
by his suggestive remarks, paved the way for actual experiment 
Reiser, in 1794, made a small apparatus in his own house, by means 
of vrtifeh he was able to communicate from room to room by 
momentarily illuminating pieces of tinfoil, inscribed with letters, by 
the electrio spark. Volta’s discovery of the direction of an electric 
current, and the battery which he contrived, gave a new impetus to 
the project; and, in 1807, Simmering constructed a telegraph, 
worked by means of that battery, by which signals could be trans- 
mitted to abort distances. In 1819 Professor Oersted, of Copen- 
hagen, made the discovery that a needle balanced on its centre could 
be deflected on either side by a galvanic current, according to the 
direction in which the current was transmitted. It is upon the dis- 
covery of Oflrsted that the principle of the electric telegraphs now 
in use is based, though the contrivance of the apparatus and the 
- application of the principle are due to others. 

Mr. Cooke, having closely watched some interesting experiments 
in Germany, resolved if possible to turn them to a practical account. 
In 1836 he made trials with telegraphic instruments of his own 
devising, with a view to their use on tho railway lines. In the 
following year he became acquainted With Professor Wheatstone, 
who had been for some time engaged in the same pursuit, and with 
whom conjointly he took out a patent for a telegraph. In this first 
emay five needles were employed, the movements of which stood in 
lieu of the letters of the alphabet. In 1838 they took out a second 
patent for an improved plan, in which the five needlea were reduced 
to two, and provision was made for communicating, not only 
between the two termini, but with any of the intermediate stations. 
The improved telegraph was tried in 1839 on the Great Western 
Railway, and was perfectly successful. Various other improve- 
ments now followed in rapid succession, the merits of some of which 
were claimed exclusively both by Cooke and Wheatstone, and led 
to a fierce quarrel between the quondam partners, and no end of 
controversy. Meanwhile the telegraph miide rapid way with the 
general public, and loud demands were heard for its universal adop- 
tion by the railway companies/ Mr. Bain stepped into the arena 
with some most important inventions and improvements, which pro- 
mised the fullest efficiency to tho telegraphic system, and gave a 
fresh spur to enterprise. In 1848 Cooke matured and adopted a new 
plan, of suspending the electric wires on poles instead of burying 
them in the ground — a plan which at once reduced the expense of 
the entire apparatus to one-half, by allowing the substitution of iron 
wires for copper ones. From this time the connexion of the electric 
telegraph with the railway was deemed a matter of course, and its 
absence was considered a reasonable ground of complaint. Regarded 
as an element of safety, tjie telegraph was certainly the greatest 
possible boon to travellers, as by it was secured to every station on 
every paTt of tho line the knowledge, when such knowledge was 
needed, of what was going on elsewhere. At the present moment 
there is hardly a railway in the United Kingdom without its attend- 
ant train of electric wires running along the line. 

As might have been expected, the advantages to commerce of 
rapid, or rather of instantaneous, communication were readily appre- 
ciated. Electric-telegraph companies rose into being; and by 
capital and enterprise, commubications were speedily opened with 
every place of note in the kingdom. Next arose the wish to traverse 
the seas and to connect the Continent with England by a bond of 
instant intercourse. TJJie newly-discovered material, gutta pcrcha, 
arrived just at this critical juncture, and furnished the means of 
isolating the wires, and protec tinglthem from the action of the brine. 
• Thd first ocean telegraph was sunk in the British Channel, and by 
its complete success gave an impetus to further undertakings of the 
same kind. The Irish Sea was the scene of the second trial, which 
also succeeded, and connected the Green Isle with Great Britain. 
Subsequent enterprises of greater extent and difficulty hai* been 
crowned with equal triumphs ; and at the present moment communi- 
cations are made from London to most of the capitals of Europe — to 
tho shores of the Mediterranean, and even to the Black Sea. It 
was by means of the electrio telegraph that, during the Crimean 
war* we received the earliest information of its progress, and the 
sufferings and exploits of our troops : information which a few hours 
sufficed to convey to us* but which, under similar circumstances to 
these prevailing during the wavs' of the firft Napoleon, would have* 
taken as many months to have reached our shores. 

From the past triumphs which have been achieved In this direc- 
tion things which, to hear them spoken of, smack of the absurd and 
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moment while we write measures are actively afoot for joining the 
New World to the Old by the electric wire. Already is Newfound 
land connected with America ; and it may come to pass that, before 
these lines are through the press, New Tork and London may bo 
reciprocating hourly intercourse across the broad Atlantic. When 
that grand link in the chain of communication is completed, we 
shall be able to talk in the same hour with the Far West, with the 
shores of southern Europe, and with the Scandinavian ports of the 
North ; and we shall have accomplished the larger half of the boast 
of the fairy Fuck, who offered to 

“ put a giidlo round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 

In America the electric telegraph was brought into popular use 
much earlier than with us, and was constructed on a much cheaper 
and more simple plan, principally by the energies and under the 
direction of Professor Morse. Single wires were made to traverse 
vast prairies and boundless forests, joining the most distant territories 
with each other, and working quite independent of the railway lines. 
It is by means of these far-stretching wires that, so soon as the 
Atlantic wire is successfully submerged, London will be united with 
tho shores of Mexico ami the Pacific. 

Though the cost of ati electric telegraph traversing a long 
distance is necessarily great, yet, from the rapidity with which its 
work is accomplished when the apparatus is complete, the charge 
for tho trail* mission of messages or news is so moderate as to be 
within the reach of all classes. A despatch of a few words may be 
sent a hundred miles for a shilling, and every day in the year 
thousands of such despatches flash along the wires. At a still 
cheaper rate, proportionally, is the telegraph available for reports of 
a more lengthy nature ; so that, during the sessions of Parliament, 
the proceedings of the Houses in London are sent flying along the 
wires as fast os they take place, and are published to the extent of 
whole columns in the far northern counties simultaneously with 
their publication in the columns of the 4 Times/ 

As yet the electric telegraphs are for the most part, if not nil, 
the property of joint-stock companies, who work them for the 
benefit of the si lare holders ; but there is no reason (the permission 
of the patentees being first obtained, or their rights expired) why 
they should not become the* mediums of privato convenience and 
luxury. Once substantially constructed, tho cost of maintaining 
them in working condition is comparatively trifling, and it may be 
that the time is not far distant when additional discoveries shall 
supply additional facilities, and electric communication for purposes 
of general intercourse shall become as common as the water-supply, 
or the supply of any of the daily necessities of life. 


Gas Light. 

A hundred years ago the streets of Loudon were lighted for the 
most part by the individual efforts of the housekeepers, kept up to 
the duty by the night watchmen, who, when* the dark nights of 
winter set in, called for a 44 whole candle” to' be set up in a front 
window, arid thundered at the door of any house that was slow to 
display it, threatening fine aud penalty in cose of non-compliance. 
In 1760, or thereabouts, began the system of lighting with oil 
lamps, a plan which emyired until 1815 and after, and which most 
Londoners approaching tlic age t>f fifty must remember perfectly 
wjell. These lamps exhibited only a minute spark suspended in a 
round glass pot, and barely served the purpose of defining the out- 
lines of the several streets. Experiments with gas had been made 
more than a century before by Dr. Hales, anil subsequently by Da 
C layton ; but the idea of using it for the purpose of lighting seems 
to have first originated with Mr. Murdoch, of Redruth, in Cornwall, 
who had contrived an apparatus with that view in his own house 
and offices. ^Public attention was first attracted to the subject in 
the year 1802, when, on the occasion of the rejoicings on account of 
the Peace of AmienB, the same gentleman made use of coal-gas for 
illuminating the extensive factories of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, 
near Birmingham. 

IJot long after this, a* German named Winsor drew popular at* 
tendon to the some subject in 9 London, where, in 1804, ha obtained a 
patent as inventor of gas, and showed its efficacy by lighting up with it 
the Lyceum Theatre : but Winsor was an uneducated and unscientific 
man, and his attempts ended in commercial loss and practicat failure. 
In 1810 a company was formed, who, on obtaining their charter, 
purchased large premises in Westminster, and commenced business on 
a large scale. They wrought fbr some years without profit ; but as the 
utility of gas became more apparent, they obtained power to increase 
tlieir capital and extend their Works, which at length became amply 
remunerative. Between thy years 1815 and 1820 (ho old oil lamps 
almost entirely disappeared from thyatreefs of London, and in lieu of 
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blinking dirknew of the old a brilliant light sufficient for All 

p u rposes of traffic illumined the public ways. The introduction of 
gas in private houses and shops was not so rapid. Owing to inexpe- 
rience Jft applying the necessary fittings, and carelessness in the ma- 
nagement, numerous accidents and some fatd explosions took place, 
which bad the effect of retarding its general spread : these obstacles 
to its usefulness were however removed when the nature of the 
subtle material became better understood, and the demand for more 
gas was heard on all sides. Hew companies arose, and as competi- 
tion came into play, the gas fell in price, and, from its superior 
cheapness and excellence as an illuminating power, gradually made 
its way wherever there was the means of its introduction. 

Since the first gas-pipes were laid down, London has more than 
doubled itself in extent, but the gas-mains have kept pace with its 
enormous growth, and in all directions stretch beyond the limits of 
the farthest suburbs. It would be difficult to estimate precisely 
either the quantity of gas consumed, or the mileage of pipes employed 
in the metropolis at the present moment. There are now above a 
dozen gas-light and coke-companies within the limits of the capital ; 
some of them consume as much os a hundred thousand chaldrons of 
coal each, yearly ; and their united maihs buried in the ground are 
said to exceed a thousand miles in length, while the aggregate of 
the service-pipes and the smaller pipes above ground, if laid in one 
continuous fine, would extend to twenty times that distance. Gas 
is now ustd for almost every purpose to which fire can be applied ; 
it not only lights our streets, dwellings, theatres, churches, chapels, 
and workshops, but it melts our precious metal", warms our apart- 
ments, cooks our food, and enters largely os an implement of labour 
into numberless branches of our industrial operations. 

A very brief glance at the mode in which gas is manufactured 
and distributed will not be uninteresting to the reader. A gas- 
fiictory is an assemblage of buildings (Tig. 2468) constructed for 
carrying out the following operations. The coal to bo converted 
into gris and coke is first put into a beries of retorts, which are 
clobed iron vessels arranged side by side in groups of five or seven 
(Fig. 2469). Each retort holds about two bushels of coal loosely 
thrown iti, and they all lie horizontally over furnaces glow ing at a 
red heat sufficiently fierce to decompose the contained coal. From 
each retort a pipe, as shown In the engraving, leads above and dips 
ugain into the largo hoiizontul pipe, called the Jiydraulic inaiift 
The liberated gas ascends by the pipe fiom each retort into the 
hydraulic main, carrying with it various impurities which would 
unfit it for combustion in that otate. The chief part of these im- 
purities, the tar, the oil, and the aqueous vapour are left by gravita- 
tion in the main, from whence they can be drawn off at pleasure, and 
the gas is conducted forwards by pipes to the purifying and con- 
densing apparatus (Fig. 2470), where it is ficcd from its remaining 
impurities, and especially fi cm the offensive sulphuretted hydrogen 
with which it abounds, and which would render its use deleterious 
if not fatal to health. This is uccomplibhed by forcing the gas 
through a mixture of lime and water contained in cylinders, as shown 
in the engraving. The lime has an affinity with the carburetted 
hydrogen, and abstracts it from the gas, leaving the latter pure. In 
order to effect a thorough purification, the process is repeated several 
times by the gas passing through several of these lime-containing 
vessels in succession : the engfcaviog slices three, but more are often 
used. To insure the complete efficiency of the lime, and prevent 
'its waste, it is kept in a state of constant agitation during the 
process, and when saturated by the caiburetted hydiogen is replaced 
by a fresh supply. 1 he lime may be used for this purpose in either 
a wet or dry state, and is in fact employed at different establishments 
in either condition. In this manner the gas can be thoroughly 
purified, and as its purity can be tested at any moment by the 
simplest und speediest means, it is never knowingly dispensed to the 
public in an impure state. , 

The gas, being purified, is led on through the meters, which are 
, ingeniously-contrived instruments for measuring the quantity manu- 4 
factured, into huge cylindrical reservoirs of enormous capacity, 
usually made of iron sheeting, and inappropriately called gasometers. 
A gasometer (Fig. 2471) may be compared to a huge diving-bell 
suspended; its orifice downward, ovSr and partly in a coirespondiugly 
huge fcdreelar tank, just large enough to permit of its sliding up and 
down, end filled with water. The gas, as fast as it is manufactured, 
is led through fine large pipe, which emerges above the surface of 
the watery iftt0 the vest air-tight cavity, its Tetreat by the same pipe 
being prevented by a valve. As near gas Is manufactured its 
entrance force! tip 'the huge inverted vessel in which it is stored : 
when wanted fa* use it fa led off by another pipe of equal or greater 
diameter intff the tiadeigtound mains, along which it is foreed by the 
measure' of the snperineuftibetkt mafs of the inverted eyfinAtr, and 
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otwerved to rink and empty tMammlm, mjmOy when turned on to 
supply the <kr-rtretohing maids of the toetaoptfjw. (Fig, 

The introduction of gu, white it hae prolonged the working hour, 
of the day — a doubtful benefit perhaps — an d baajdtod fcr>f*ep the 
impenetrable darkness of our tows, and tiliad night* has glees 
employment to hundreef. of thousands of the induatrial-dmeesi it 
its first appearance it imparted a new impulse to the imp V nA$ , end 
set multitudes at wprk in digging fresh ore and outing %gnf, at 1 
the iron-piping. Later it has given rise to the ornamental arts of tbs 
brazier and gat-fitter, and the introduction of artistic designs in fi he 
form of gaseliers and burners — and, owing to these efagent appli- 
ances and the light they are the .means of disseminating, has done 
more towards the increase of home luxuries and comforts Mvft any 
other invention or discovery thus domestically applicable. 

When gas was first burned in private houses, shops, offices, Ac., it 
was paid for according to the size and description of the burner used, 
at so much for each burner. This plan was unsatisfactory to all 
parties, from the impossibility of justly apportioning the payment to 
the quantity consumed. The invention of the meter and its general 
introduction arose out of the necessity for it — and now, and for many 
years past, gas has been burned by meter at a charge of so much per 
thousand feet. The gas meter is a contrivance by which the quantity 
of gas passing through it is made to exercise a pressure proportioned 
to its volume upon a surface of water, and causes a cylinder con- 
tained within it to revolve. The quantity of gas which must pass 
through the meter to effect one revolution of the cylinder being 
know n, and the number of revolutions registered by an apparatus of 
simple clock-work, it is easy at any time to see the amount of gas 
u liicli has passed through much* the last inspection, by simply referring 
to the dial-plate. In some of the gas nianufuctox ies meters of a most 
complex kind have been erected at a great qpst, contrived to show, 
not only the quantity of gas consumed daily and consuming every 
hour, but also the quantity made and constantly making — and thus 
to exhibit at one view, and at any moment, tf debtor and creditor 
account, us it Mere, betwixt the coal and the gas — a standing, correct, 
and perennial balance-sheet of the business on hand. (Fig. 2473.) 

It is when looked at in a commercial point of view that the advan- 
tage of using gus in preference to any other known means of light- 
ing is most conspicuous. From calculations carefully made, it is 
shown that, compared with wux (the light produced being equal), the 
cost of gas is but one-tenth — compared with oil it is but one-fourth 
— and compared with tallow one-thud: these ratios, however, ai e by 
no means fixed, but vary considerably with the quantities of either 
material consumed — gas being much cheaper when consumed in largo 
than in small quantities. 


Cotton ManiJfactubes. 

Twenty years ago it was calculated that the cotton manufactures 
of this country furnished employment for nearly a quarter of a 
million of the population, taking into account the numbers not only 
engaged in spinning, weaving, dyeing, printing, and variously prepar- 
ing and finishing the material, but also those occupied iu fabricating 
the necessary machinery — those navigating the seas to import the 
row material, and those who were tho dispensers of the finished 
goods to the public. Such a manufacture, which has risen from the 
simplest beginnings within little more than a century, must naturally 
have exercised a vast influence both upon the commerce of tho 
country and the condition of 4he population. We must endeavour 
therefore, though all too briefly, to take a rapid survey of its early rise 
and progress — seeing that, next to agriculture, it forms the most 
important branch of our national industry. • 

Time wfis when the yarn from which our ancestors .formed their 
clothing was spun by their wives and daughters with the wheel and 
distaff— and we are old enough to rememher well the use of these 
humble implements in the cottages of the popr people of the^pro- 
viuces — for though cotton fabric* have been common enough during 
the present century, there is a vitality iu old qustome— end the 
hand-spinning of woollen yarn to be faoven for household use died out 
slowly. The introduction of eotjton, which furnished the material for 
a more cheap and convenient fabric, graduallylUsplajoed the aqoient 
industry ; but the cotton yarn during the infancy <kf the manufacture 
had itself to be spun by hand with the came undent impjetabnts ; 
aid the weavero/ouad theftsdvea and their taoraitiften at a stand- 
still for want of yam ftm the spinster*. Wtfh these hindrances to 
production it b no ma^dtirttheS^ 

far beyond the power of imply, and that "the value of the good* 

. 4 
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*bwh» to«Bter?riM end hmmdon-and now various 
*(• iWt* viewtoacoelmte the production of 

fittest w« patented wai the invention of Lewis 
btit ft ikiled in the working and came to nothing. 
Thirty |tift later, in l768, De Genua* published an account of 
a machine to make cloth; without the hands of the workman, but by 
It is remarkable that the description of this machine 
comprises the veiy principles of the power-loom subsequently brought 
t6 euohperftction. De Genne*’ machine, however, failed in his 
kendfly' ac ditt alsofurther experiments in the same direction made by 
Dolignon and Vancinson. An Englishman named Austin met with 
more success and completed* a power-loom, which was put up in a 
fbctory near Glasgow, but whioh also had to be abandoned after 
working a short time. 

It was while- these experiments were making with the loom, and 
whioh were destined to wait for their success until success of another 
kind had been achieved, that Richard Arkwright was pursuing the 
lowly occupation of a country barber. Bom at Preston in 1732, his 
childhood was passed in indigence and privation. As a boy he was 
apprenticed to a barber, and .when he had served his time he set up 
for himself in Bolton, where he flourished the razor up to his twenty- 
ninth year. In 1760 he closed his barber’s shop and began roaming 
the country in quest of human hair, which he bought from the 
heads of the peasant girls and sold to the makers of wigs ; and it is* 
surmised that he was possessed of some nostrum for dyeing the hair, 
which increased the profits of his curious trade. Ilis first effort at 
mechanics was an attempt to discover the -perpetual motion, in which 
he met with the usual reward of such enthusiasts. Abandoning that 
hopeless pursuit, he next turned his attention to the meafis of supply- 
ing the demand for spun cotton, now daily becoming more loud and 
urgent. It was at Preston, J767, that the rudiments of his design 
began to assume shape, and inspired him with the determination to 
bring his machine into use. Fearful, however, of coming into colli- 
sion with Hargreaves, who had taken out a patent for a similar 
purpose, he removed to Nottingham, where he hoped to find friends 
who would advance the pecuniary supplies. These, after some 
trouble, he obtained from the Messrs. Wright, bankers, of that 
town ; but they grew weary of getting no cash returns, and turned 
him over to a stocking-maker of the name of Need ; Need also got 
tired of hivn,emd again turned him over to Mr. Jedcdiah Strutt. 
Mr. Strutt was a good practical mechanic, and he pointed out 
several deficicnces in Arkwright's machine, and by ids suggestions 
enabled him to supply wlmt was wanting. Messrs. Strutt and Need 
subsequently joined Arkwright in partnership, and built their first 
mill, which wax moved by horse-power, in Nottingham. It was 
entirely successful as to wording, and was folio wed by the speedy 
erection of another at Cromford, turped by water-power. From 
various'eauAcs, it happened that for a period of five years these mills 
were wrought without a profit; still the partners persevered, and 
having effected important improvements in their machinery, began 
at length "to reap their reward. When the tide of prosperity did set 
in it flowed unceasingly, and the Arm accumulated wealth with a 
rapidity unexampled till then. Arkwright, the barber’s apprentice, 
rose into honour — extended his operations into other countries, and 
was knighted by GeoTge the Third. He died in 1792, universally 
respected, and left to his heirs a fortune of half a million sterling. 

Let us now glance cursorily at the process by which cotton is 
transformed into calico. Cotton, as our readers know, is the white 
woolly fibre contained in the pod of the cotton-plant, and enveloping 
the seed. The best for manufacturing purposes is the Sea Island 
cotton, which comes 'principally from Georgia, Florida, and South 
Carolina. The cotton is imported in bags, in a state too foul for 
use. The first operation is that of cleaning, and for this purpose it 
is exposed to the action of machines, of infernal nomenclature, in 
which it is variously tormented, being torn by revolving spikes, blown 
and blasted by revolving fans, and beaten and buffeted by metallic 
blades, until it is purged of its impurities, and the fine wool 
separated from the waste^ It is then prepared for cardirifc— a 
process by which the .filaments of the wool are drawn parallel to 
each other. The cotton leaves the cardiiig-machine in the form of 
a soft, thick thread, slid from thence it -is passed into the drawing- 
frame, the Invented b£ Arkwright, through which it is often mod^ 
to pass hundreds of times, until it is ofon^ uniform thinness and 
texture. > The cotton* : qo%f one oontinuobs Cord. U hext passed to 
the muWroom, where,, iby means of a maoh e originally called ft 
fly-frame, and which, by repeated improvements fpts been brought to 
an astonishing state of pdrfeetiotii, *it is at onaand the Same time 
stretched but to a uniform thinnest, twisted into the Mm of twine* 
" lnd wound upph hobjblhs attached w rods -ioSsfefttee yarn 
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is now complete, and ready eithet Jet? bourn use or exportation-— that 
which is intended for warp betog;W hanks of a uniform 

and definite length. 

The next process is the weaving; aud it !* clear that if invention 
in this direction had not kept pace with Arkwright's machinery for 
the production of yarn, the cotton tradewohM have gained com- 
paratively little by his endeavours.* This apprehension was* in fact 
at one time seriously entertained ; and it was owing to a conversation 
on this subject which took place in 1784, that the Rev. Dr. Cart- 
wright commenced experiments in weaving by machinery. He 
spent 40,000?. in these eiperiments and in patenting hk con- 
trivances, and yet had finally to give up the hope of success. Some 
Manchester firms who made similar attempts similarly failed. The 
main obstacles these experimenters had to contend with was the 
frequent breakage of the warp, which compelled them to stop the 
machinery. This was at last obviated by the invention of the 
dressing-machine by Mr. Radcliffe, of Stockport, by which the yarn 
used for lie warp was strengthened by passing through a reservoir 
of thin paste or starch. Radcliffe's invention Bhowed the perfect 
practicability of the power-loom, which was subsequently brought, 
by the improvements of Mr. Roberts, of Manchester, to a condition • 
of working completeness ; and being moved by steam-power, which 
at about the same period came into general use in factories, has 
proved sufficient to meet all demands both as to the quantity and 
quality of the fabrics produced. 

But the calico when woven is nothing more than a mere white 
sheet : we must see how it becomes covered with elegant patterns, 
and adapted for the gratification of female vanity. About the 
middle of last century there lived in the village of Blackburn, in 
Lancashire, a small farmer, a man of vigour and observation, who 
cared nothing for labour so that good were to come out of it. He 
formed the design, and kept it secret, of printing patterns in calico 
— well knowing -that if he could succeed, a large reward would 
follow. He gave up his farm, and set to work at a new trade. 
With his own hands he cut out on blocks of wood the figure of a 
parsley-leaf ; he fixed a handle on the back of each block, and drove 
a pin in each of the corners in the front. He mixed liis colours 
with aluin, stretched his calico on his table-top, applied his blocks 
to the colours first, then to the calico, and striking the back of the 
•block sharply with a mallet, printed the coloured impression of the 
leaf on the cloth. The pins at the corners enabled him to repeat 
the operation in the right place, until the whole of the cloth was 
covered. When it was dry his wife and daughters ironed out the 
piece with the flat-iron ; but as this took more ol their time than he 
liked to bestow cm it, the farmer set to work again to contrive 
a machine to supersede their labour, and in quick time had invented 
the mangle, which answered the purpose equally well, and which 
the world then saw for the first time. 

The farmer, whose name was Robert Peel, worked on heartily, 
And his goods became much sought after, f As he was prudent 
enough to keep liis secret to himself, he secured a monopoly of the 
trade, and grew rich very fast. His eldest son, also a Robert, 
joined him in the business, and grew so rich that he could afford to 
ntjse a regiment of horse for the service of the Government, and 
was made a baronet for his loyalty. He sent his son, a third 
Robert, to college ; and the grandsqa of the farming cotton-printer 
of Blackburn became, as all the woyld knows, the triumphant con- 
summator of free trade and the prime minister of the empire. 

The wealth of the Peels was not, however, won by block - 
printing. That process was found all too slow, and had to be 
abandoned. Mr. Peel bad recourse to cylinders instead of blocks, 
engraving the pattern on the face of the cylinder, which he made to 
revolve with half its surface in a box containing the colouring 
matter — the colour being shaved off, save in the hollows formed b^ 
the pattern, by # a blade of soft steel. The cloth, passing between 
the two cylinders, receives the impression of the pattern, and then 
'passing over another cylinder filled with hot steam, is almost 
immediately dried. There must be, of course, an many cylinders 
used as there are colours in the pattern ; yet bo rapid is the process, 
that apiece of calico twenty-eight yards in length, and of several 
colours, which it. would have taken a week to print by the block 
fnethod, may be done by the cylinder machines in two minutes 
The first primed cottons were of an indifferent colour, being imper 
feetly bleached by exposure to the a|r j hut chemistry came to the 
aid of industry, and by the appltaatfrn^of chlorine a perfect white* 
was obtained, much enhancing the beauty and brilliancy of the 
patterns- Again, the first piloted goods would not wash without 
disobliging their cokwm ThifcVefect was obviated by the use of 
mordants* which bind the colours effectually, and prints now retain 
hues to the last 
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Wjb wcdnot pursue the history of cotton fabrics any farther. 
Wow wetodosowe should have to enter upon a field of inquiry 
of sucfa would only perplex an'd bewilder us, looking 

to the mnm spon of apace we could devote to it. Let it suffice to 
aay t that ialiiits of the highest order, capital without limit, and 
unceasing energy, have been employed in this department of com- 
merce for iflie last fifty years — that all that art and ingenuity can 
effect in the production of the most exquisite fabrics and designs is 
constantly effected, and that the markets of the whole world are 
supplied from the cotton-factories of Lancashire. 

Contemporaneously with the cotton manufactures, those of silks, 
woollens, and linens have advanced, if not in a corresponding ratio 
as to quantify, yet with equal strides as to excellence in production. 
The textile fabrics of England, whatever be the material em- 
ployed, take rank among the flrs^in the world for excellence of 
workmanship, for strength and durability. In design, it must be 
confessed, thdy yield to those of France and the southern nations ; 
but of this defect the home manufactures are fully aware, and are 
sparing neither pains nor expense to repair it* A new spirit has 
been latterly aroused in reference to this subject, and it may be 
confidently anticipated that a few years will suffice to connect the 
fine arts as closely with the manufactures of Great Britain as they 
are connected with those of any people on the globe. 

Machine Printing (Fig. 2474). 

In the days of Addison and Johnson, when the former published 
his spectator’ weekly, and the latter invented reports of Par- 
liamentary proceedings for the gratification of the public, the press 
was thought a wonderful engine of reform, and was supposed to be 
doing the work of enlightenment, of which it is the destined 
instrument Yet in those days it was but a rude, unwieldy con- 
trivance of wood, manageable only with great labour, and capable 
of producing but two or three hundred copies of a single small sheet 
per hour— and that printed only on one side by the united exertions 
of two strong men. The press of the printer had in fact improved 
but little from the days of Caxton to those of Benjamin Franklin, 
who, as a journeyman printer, handled the clumsy contrivance in 
London during some part of the third decade of the lost century. 
The first person who made any important improvement in the 
printing-press was the late Earl Stanhope, who made the wliole of 
his machine of iron, and by substituting the action of the lever for 
that of the screw reduced the labour of the workman by at least one- 
hulf. Further improvements in iron presses were made by Clymer, 
an American, by Cope, ITopkinson, and others; but these iron 
presses, though they saved the muscular toils of the workman, did 
not contribute very much to accelerate his movements, and the rate 
of production of printed sheets still continued at two to three 
hundred copies per hour. 

In the year 1791 Mr. Nicholson projected an improved press, 
and took out a patent for affixing types to a revolving cylinder, but 
failed in his attempts to execute liia purpose. In 1804, Herr 
Koenig came from Saxony to London, and obtained a patent for 
working the common press with power — a plan which he had 
ultimately to renounce. He then made trial of the cylinder instead 
of a flat surface, and constructed in»,1811 the first steam-press 
successfully worked in Britain. On tjie 28th ot November 1814 
the 4 Times ’ newspaper was printed by a machine of this kind, and 
with steam-power, for the first time. This was a grand success, as a 
thousand impressions were producible in the hour— a rate which 
by after improvements was increased to eighteen hundred. In 
1815, Koenig Set up a new machine for printing the sheet on both 
sides, which worked at the rate of eight hundred copies per hour. 
Not long afterwards, Messrs. Cowper and Applegath produced a 
machine of much more simple construction than Koenig^ which 
perfected a thousand copies within the hour— a machine which, with 
various modifications and improvements, has continued iu use to the 
present time throughout the kingdom. But ere many years had 
elapsed, the improved circulatmo of the 4 Times 1 newspaper de- 
manded a corresponding acceleration in the production of copies — a 
demand which was met by Mr. Applegath, who* by ingeniously 
combining in one leviathan machine four of the single machines, 
was able to supply impressions at the rate of foj&r thousand five 
hundred an hour, printed on one side. But eventhis rate of 
' production, great as ft wifcSj did not long continue * to satisfy the 
exigencies of the 4 Times,* tohose circulation, amounting to jfbrty 
thousands copies a-day, demanded a producingpower of t* ^ ^tdusand 
copies an hoar. “ To meet ffe demand lequHtol th# \ 

'of the reeijpeeating, -mmsl ' 

it as to make tea motion j 


{Set fit Vie 

motion would do. ^kocerd^ dnaa, or * 

cylinder (iu she ‘Times 1 jpxteiti% ;dipr- twofaradrod 
inches, and sixty-four inches' 

columns of type, were fixed. Tfits ' drum *xt4iwxl HA tyslgfot;, 
cylinders, also placed with their aXesvertical^ which the 
•paper is carried by tapes. Thus in every revolutionofthe drum the 
type form is successively pressed against each of theeight dyfloders, 
and the type being successively inked, and each of uto eight 
cylinders .supplied with paper, eight sheets of paper Will beprkttod 
in one revolution of the drum.” By this machine fifty thousand . * 
copies have been taken without a moment's stoppage in lCm than . 
five hours; and the principle is indeed capable of stiUgMAter 
extension. Shortly after it was set to work, Mr. Applegath 
offered to the Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhibition, to 
make a machine which, with a rate of motion no greater thanihat* 
of the ‘ Times,’ should print forty thousand sheets per hour, or 
eleven sheets between every two ticks of the dock ; and to have 
effected this he would have required only to have enlarged his 
central drum so as to have afforded space for the neoessaty number 
of additional cylinders around it. 

The application of machinery to the printer’s art has ‘been, as was 
foreseen, productive of a complete revolution' in the literary calling, , 
in the bookselling and publishing trade, and in the position and 
patronage of both. A century back, authors and publishers looked 
for encouragement from the ranks of the upper classes, who alone 
were regarded as the intelligent and educated orders. A writer 
sought out a patron, who was to receive his dedication, and to* 
introduce him to his peculiar circle, as naturally as he sought out a 
publisher ; and if by this humiliating procedure he managed to sell 
four or five hundred copies of his book, he thought himself tolerably 
successful. That state of things has passed away for ever. The 
judges and patrons of literature are now not the few but the many. 
The first and most finished authors of the day address themselves to 
the masses and millions, not to limited cliques and circles. The 
expensive volumes, and the editions of a few hundreds, have given 
# place to the cheap serial arid the weekly impression* of hundreds of 
thousands. We purchase for pence more and better literature than 
our grandfathers bought for shillings — better in point of authorship, 
of morality, of practical sense and educational value ; and the poor 
man'svpcrioilical, which he gets for a penny, is often better worth, 
intellectually considered, than the half-crown volume of even fifty 
years ago, and contains as much matter. 


Contemporaneously with improved means of letter-press printing 
have arisen various arts, tending to adorn and illustrate the works of 
* literary men. The art of wood-engraving, which may be said to 
have commenced in England with Bewick, and which enables the 
artist to multiply indefinitely copies of his drawings, has expanded 
under the fostering hand of the multitude, until its exercise has,, 
become almost os common as that of a handicraft trade, and has 
further arrived at such a degree of perfection in the hands of its 
most skilful professors as to leave further improvement impossible* 
and little more to be desired in that, direction. It is by the wood- 
engraver’s skill that the illustrated periodicals of the day are 
rendered producible at the low price at which they aVe disseminated, 
and it is to him wo owe the major part of the illustrations which 
render modern works doubly instructive by appealing to the eye a§ 
well as to the mind. 

.Again* by the art of lithography, of which our forefathers -knew 
nothing, works of art are reproducible on the largest scale, to 
stock our portfolios, adorn ous dwellings, or illustrate our books. 
This art was the discovery of a German, and frqpn the lowest and 
apparently most hopeless beginnings has become ope of the greatest 
triumphs of artistic ingenuity and per&veranee. By modifications 
and improvements on its earlier processes, and the application of 
new ones, its profeStors now produce fac-similes of the .works o t 
the best artists, glowing in brilliant colour, and tastefully graduated 
with the most delicate tintings of the pend! — thus Spreading an 
appreciation of the higher qualities of art among the multitude. 

A.further aid' to the illustration of books and 
r works of art is found in the eleotrbtype process, by which duplicates 
or repetitions to any amount, either of wood-digradngs or copper* 
plates, are obtainable *t raJaH expense. . The process, which- Is yeijr 
popularly known, toss discovered hot matty yeti* ago, and ttbased * 
upon the feet tfattfcito Crystal* of sulphate 

of oopper m*f > be a gMp* storfifee bytoeafaef ft 

galvodc curtent :■ tiwd fa the 

of engraved plates, thirlraprcs ribns fromtohicb itbas re n dered mush 
cheaper,** by tt guy number af mtym inute^ hf tiie twelve or 
fifteen hundred whtt'toWdgfa pfate too diprod^ 
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* We .ate hoopd toadd* that the proper pf electro typing is applicable 
tp an ofjnnrpoaep boride* those of pictorial art 

themaou&otpriQg district* are large establish- 
tt Ifofo 1 fef the production of. jewellery* plate,- busts, statuettes* and 
articles of luxury .aud taste* in the formation of which 
oil verfcnd .gelj are precipitated from metallic Solutions, instead of 
cqpppe*:i|uicl the most superb and magnificent results are produced, 
distinguishable la no wa f from the triumphs of the working gold- 
smith and jeweller, save by the lowness of their price. 

The foregoing. columns, according to our notion, record, though 
but briefly, the chief facts connected with these inventions and 
discoveries, the operation of which has been productive of the 
most influence upon the condition of society in the present day, and 
. contributed most to bring about the existing contrast between the 
present race of Englishmen and the race of a century back. There 
aiu doubtless other inventions which have had their share in the 
result, but not, it is believed, in so great a degree. Many of these, 
however, are too important to be passed over, even in this sketch, 
and we shall therefore add a brief notice of those which appear 
to have the strongest claim to attention. 

The improvement on time-pieces, from its bearing on navigation 
and astronomy, is deserving of especial notice. It is now nearly a 
hundred years since Harrison perfected his time-piece for obtaining 
the longitude at sea, and claimed and received from the Govern- 
ment the reward of 20,0001. for so doing. Since^ his time the 
chronometer has been improved by various hands to a degree of 
perfection that throws the success of Harrison far into the shade. 
Instruments are now made whose variation is less than the twentieth 
part of a second a month; and they are sometimes known, after 
traversing the globe for a period of four or five years, to have 
returned with hardly any perceptible variation at all. At the same 
time, corresponding advance has been made both in the manu- 
facture and the cheapening of clocks and watches — so that the 
humblest artisan of our time may suspend in his room, or carry in 
his pocket a time-piece, whose correct performance would have 
been a marvel to the horologist. of a century back. The business of 
common clock-making, especially, has been so simplified that the 
whole works of a clock can now be struck with a single blow from u 
brass plate, and the complete fabric in working order sol<4 for a 
crown-pi ecc. 

The telescope, the ultimate capabilities of which were rather 
conjectured than proved in Newton’s time, has in opr clay arrived at 
a state of excellency and efficiency of which that great philosopher 
(lever dreamed. Sir William HerBchel, about 1783, commenced 
the construction of his great reflecting telescope upon the principle 
followed by Newton, and by 1789 had completed his famous instru- 
ment, which in the hands of himself and his son has added so much 
to the stock of astronomical knowledge. In the meantime, by the 
researches and experiments of Dollond and others, the portable 
dioptric ins truments were freed from the prismatic rays which 
rendered them comparatively useless, and were improved in pene- 
trating and defining power. This great improvement was due* to 
the combination of different kinds of gloss in the formation or 
arrangement of the lenses. But by far the greatest triumph in this 
department of mechanics ^and science has been accomplished in our 
own day by Lord Rosse* whose monster telescopes, built on his own 
estate iu Ireland, have opened a new universe to the investigations 
of the astronomers — have dispelled errors entertained by tlie 
mightiest intellects of past and present times, and discovered truth 
at a distance .which the rays of light would fail to travel in 
millions of years* : * 

What the improved telescope has done for the astronomer and 
the navigator, the improved microscope has done for the naturalist 
and the minute observer. In the hands of our forefathers the 
miaroscepe was little more [than an expensive toy in the hands of 
the investigator of to-day it is the revealer of new worlds, teeming 
with wonders, and yet contained iiv. a pinch of dust or a globule 
of prater. More than that, its small illuminated -field is the 
ultimate oopit of appeal ,in all oases of disputed identity of matter, 
and sidles, the question definitively. It has taught us, among* 
other ^hhlgi. that every department of Nature teems with animal 
Dd wgetable Ufe, and that &e*e living forn$ *re of the last 
miportan$e M illie economy of thew$rld. Even our own ofjganisms 
—Our brain, muscle** and skin-are the realms of. 

nirietirttniej and every oreature that runs or flies swarms 
wfyh nmaiM of theset invkible tril** Bangs are 

found ee small font hundred millions of them eould'be shot 
up in a single drop of water; and the solid earth we tread upon* 
wheh ft ii examined, is seen to be formed of foot? dead bodim. 


The art of phdfogft^ art . unknown by the British public 

twenty years ago^ fpd in delineating natural objects 

upon metal plates, glass, Ur papUf^’by'.the action of light, appears to 
have been simultaneously difooyejftd hy paguerre in France, and 
Talbot in England. The principle^ of the processes adopted by 
either was the same, though the fesnlfo were obtained by different 
means. By both the .figure of the oigect tp bo represented is first 
thrown by a lens upon, a surface rendered by chemical solutions 
sensitive to the action of light ; and the impression thus obtained is 
fixed in a dark chamber by other chemical applications. + . The art 
has been enthusiastically received and practised both, here and on 
the Continent, and has at length been brought to a state of almost 
magical perfection. Scenes of beauty and of such intricacy and 
perplexity as would defeat the endeavours of the pencil are trans- 
ferred instantaneously to the sensitive surface with the utmost .fidelity 
— and we have thus the means* of obtaining faithful transcripts of 
every natural object, whether at home or abroad, “ in the heavens 
above or in the earth beneath ami we may add, “or iu the waters 
under the earth ” — for the lens of the photographer works faithfully 
at the bottom of the sea, of which a minute, but well-defined portion 
photographed at the depth of five fathoms, lies before us as we 
write. There probably never was an art which became so suddenly 
popular, or which is likely to retain its popularity so steadily. 
Already photographic portraits are to be numbered by millions— 
and as they cannot fail in point of resemblance, and may be obtained 
ut merely a nominal price, the demand for them seems likely to be 
ever increasing and permanent. What will be the ultimate effect of; 
photography on either the arts or the manufactures of ‘this country, 
it would be as yet rash to pronounce ; almost daily new agencies are 
tried and new wonders produced, and we can only pause and wait in 
silent expectation. 

The improvements in agriculture demand especial notice. Our 
grandfathers were content to “ plough and sow, and reap and mow,’ 9 
on the old routine principle which had sufficed to feed the population 
of England for a thousand, years. We have grown so numerous 
that we should starve if we acted on that principle. Our additional 
millions want additional food, and must have it; and though we 
derive a large quantity from foreign markets, we are, and ever shall 
be, mainly dependent on our home growth. To increase the home 
produce, therefore, is now, and has been for many years past, the 
grand aim of tiio agriculturist. The introduction of guano he 
dung of birds imported from the coasts and islands of the Atlantic 
and Pacj !*.<•) showed the possibility of stimulating production to a 
point it had never yet reached ; and this conviction once fairly 
entertained, there. w r as no lack of energy on the part of those whose 
interest it was to make the most of their land* in the prosecution of 
new gystciriM of cultivation. Draining, sub-soiling, levelling of 
fences, and the enclosure or tillage of wastes, brought fresh land 
under the plough, ami the introduction of new implements of 
husbandry, and steam machinery, and additional capital, lias mode or 
is making the whole soil of the country doubly productive. The 
abolition of protective duties, which threw the English fanner on liis 
own resources, has taught him to know the true value of them, and 
he is richer and more independent at the present moment than he 
was in the days of the slicing, scale or a fixed duty ; and for the 
wealth ho now enjhys, he is*indebted to his own industry — not to an 
obnoxious law. ’ He has invested his gains cheerfully in the mecha- 
nical .means for largely increasing them, and has now at hand every 
appliance which the mechanical arts can afford him for abbreviating 
labour aud rendering it more profitable. 


Within the last fifty years immense improvements have been 
effected in the manufacturing of iron in all its branches and depart- 
ments. Without these, indeed, it would have been impossible to 
meet the demands excited by the exigencies of steam machinery, 
steam navigation, aud the railroad. In digging the Qre * in smelting 
and casting it, in welding ami rolling huge masses, and in forging 
them by steam hammers, miracles of mechanical skill have been 
accomplished, each of which is a triumph of human industry and 
enterprise. They axe all eclipsed, however* by the Jate discovery 
of Mr. Bessemer, now undergoing its experimental tests, and 
which promises, if successful* to reduce the cost of iron by 
two-thinls, and*at the name time to accelerate the processes of 
manufacture, so as to render building with iron at once cheaper 
and more rapid tfom wit b tije combustible materials at present 
employed. 

The improvement ^ foie manufacture of glass of all kinds, and 
which followed dosely W abolition of the glass duty, have had the 
effect of cheapioing that Jtfotoriql by more than ope-half, while they 
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4i otar dwellings and splendour to our apartments. 

now as common with shopkeepers, who can insure it 
•gainM^tuhiehief or accident, as the crown glass and green bull's 
eyes Serb ia the reign of the Georges — and in the house of every 
fmdtt ff ftifl we now see mirrors In common use which a century ago 
Would have been the marvelsof a palace. In the ceramic arts a cor- 
responding advance has also been mode. The potteries of Staffordshire 
now rival in elegance and excel in the durability of their wares the 
productions of Dresden or of Sevres, and their commerce lias increased 
since the days of Wedgwood to such a prodigious extent as to ex- 
ceed in amount the aggregate of that of all the continental potteries 
united. In machinery of every kind the advance has been greater 
than the most sanguine mind could have predicted at the beginning 
of this century. For many, years Great Britain produced the 
machines and engines of well-nigh all Europe, and there is scarcely 
any department of labour, from stitching a shirt with a needle to 
elevating the monster tube of thd Britannia Bridge, which is not to be 
performed with machines of British manufacture. Again, in the 
adaptation of new material to purposes 1 either old or new, most 
remarkable things have been accomplished. Wood and iron have 
been superseded by mixtures of India-rubber and gutta-percha, and 
with coal-tar and caoutchouc in variable proportions, everything that 
is usefol, as well as all that is tasteful and elegant, is moulded in 
forms of beautiful design and lasting durability. In the manufacture 
of arms and weapons of war, also, has the present race of English- 
men left their predecessors fur in the rear. From the revolving pistol 
to the Paixhans gun— from the accoutrements of a single soldier to 
the armaments of a fleet, our resources are equal to all, and ready 
at any moment. In a word, there is nothing possible within the 
whole range of industrial enterprise and skill which we have not 
triumphantly achieved within the memory of living man, while 
a multitude of supposed impossibilities have surrendered to the 
incredible pertinacity of the Saxon vigour and determination. We 
shall conclude this chapter with a few remarks on 


Building and Auciiitectuiie^ 

The eighteenth century was not distinguished by many remarkable 
works of architectural merit in this country ; on the contrary, that 
century has been regarded as a period of decline in 'architecture. 
The style of building generally adopted was the Italianized Grecian, 
a tame and spiritless style, as much opposed to our naturally robust 
habits and predilections os it is ill adupted to our northern climate. 
The unfortunate preference for this pseudo-classical mixture con- 
tinued to prevail in this country to a large and mischievous extent 
down almost to our own day, and to its prevalence we may attribute 
the existence of such discreditable erections as Buckingham Palace, 
the National Gallery, and other expensive failures of the kind, 
which the foreign visitor criticises only with a compassionate shrug 
of the shoulders. Happily, the partisans of a better taste and more 
correct style have never been quite extinct, and their influence has 
latterly taken the lead in reference especially to our newer ecclesias- 
tical edifices. The Gothic style, corrupted it is true Dy the admix- 
ture of modern prettinesses, to mask the absence of true artistic skill, 
lias revived, and bids fair again to supplant all other modes of archi- 
tecture for religious purposes : uncKhfs revival has not been without 
its effeot even upon the fanatics for Grecian pillars and pediments, 
who have latterly been led to adopt a model more correctly Greciali, 
yet modified to meet the necessities of our climate. 

We shall notice a few of the public buildings of later years, 
which may serve to show the direction which architecture has taken 
among us ; end we shall confine our remarks for the most part to 
London and its neighbourhood. Some of the most notable buildings 
of the metropolis are the halls of the City guilds, which have been 
erected at a vest expense, and which are, especially Svhen viewed 
interiorly, monuments of the lavish luxury and expenditure of these 
wealthy bodies. Fishmongers 9 Hall (Fig. 2475) was built by 
Roberts, on the site of the old hall in 1830. The river-front is in 
the Grecian style, and the entrance front is enriched with bas-reliefs 
and pilasters. It has a magnificent .banqueting-hall, and lxfests 
some xitte municipal relics. Among the members of the Fish- 
mongers 9 Gompany were Sir William Walworth, who slew Wat 
Tyler, and Dtiggett, of cootand-badge notoriety. 

Goldsmiths 9 iMll, of which Fig. 2476 shows the exterior, and 
Fig. 2477 the vetlfoule, stands in Foster-lane, Oheapride, and is 
the most superb halls. It was built by Hardwick in 

end ia ta the IteUen style. The interior Is Sumptuous 
and brilliant beyond description, and, as for as that is {passible, com- 
pmmtom'-bf to gorgeous magnificence and expeoalvene* for the 
absence of refined taste. c 4 
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noticed Imre, and there are none of , greater pretensions than the two 
above mentioned. Let us look further a-field. The National 
Gallery (Fig. 2478) stands in Trafidganquare, and was built from 
the designs of W. Wilkins, R.A., who formed the portico shown in 
the engraving from the columns of Carlton House. The building is 
handsome in parts but ugly as a whole, principally qwin$ to the 
puny dome and absurd cupolas sticking out of the roof. As a 
depository for the national pictures it proved of little use, and may 
be regarded on the whole as a practical blunder, by which the 
Royal Academy alone has profited at the public expense. 

The New Royal Exchange (Fig. 2479), in Oorulull, stands on the 
site of two former buildings appropriated to the same purpose, and 
which were successively destroyed by fire. It is without exception 
the finest commercial edifice in London, and was built by Tito in 
1842*44. The style is perhaps less chaste thin it Is florid and 
exuberant, but is appropriate to the purpose of such a structure : the 
plan is based upon that of the Pantheon at Rome. The Exchange, 
unlike most of the public buildings of the metropolis, stands on a site 
which permits it to be seen and judged in all its proportions. 

The Corn Exchange, in Mark-lane, has been oompaipd interiorly 
to the atrium of a Pompeian house: the colonnades within are occu- 
pied by the corn-dealers with their samples j but the whole has 
latterly been roofed in with glass, and the resemblance to the old 
Roman impluvium no longer exists. The front shown in Fig. 2480, 
with its Grecian Doric portico, was built by Smith in 1827*8, when 
tlie corn-market hod to be enlarged. 

The Mansion House (Fig. 2481), the residence of the Lord Mayor 
during his year of office, stands nearly facing the arena of the Royal 
Exchange. The building was begun in 1739, but was not completed 
until 1753. The elder Dance was the architect, and the style is 
that of Palladio. The principal front lias a fine Corinthian portico, 
with six-fluted columns, supporting a pediment filled with allegorical 
sculptures. On each side a flight of steps, baiustraded, ascends to 
tho entrance beneath the portico ; and in the rusticated basement is 
the entrance to die offices. The grand banqueting-hall within was 
designed by the Earl of Burlington, and is called the Egyptian Hall, 
from its accordance with the Egyptian Hall described by Vitruvius. 
It is sufficiently capacious to dine four hundred guests, and here the 
Lord Mayor gives his state banquets. 

The General Post-office (Fig. 2482), in St. Martin Vlo-G rund, was 
built by Sir R. Sniirke, in 1825-29. A hundred und thirty-one 
houses were pulled down to clear the site for this building. The 
'grand facade has three Ionic porticoes, one at each end and one at 
the centre. The central one is surmounted by a pediment, and on 
the frieze is an inscription marking the date of Che building. Below 
are entrances to the grand public hall (Fig. 2483), which is eighty 
feet long by sixty wide, aud divided by Ionic columns Into a centre 
and two aisles. 

The Bank of England, in Threadneedfo-street (Fig. 2484), stands 


uj>on four acres of ground, and has occupied its present site since 
1734. The west wings were added by Taylor between 1766 and 
1786. Sir John Soane subsequently became the architect to the 
Bank ; aud it is to his extensive alterations and reconstructions that 
the preseut edifice owes its existing form. There is not much tc 
admire in it beyond its fitness for the purpose for which it was 
intended. The Corinthian style prevails, but it » rendered heavy 
and dull by the ponderous appearance of the masses, and is overloaded 


with ornament. 

The Collego of Surgeons (Fig. 2485), in Lincoln's Inn Fields, was 
originally built by Dance in 1890, but was almost entirely rebuilt 
by Barry in 1835*37, who added the etohe front shown in the 
engraving, and the noble Ionic entablature. Here Is the, famous 
anatomical collection of the celebrated John Hunter (Fig. 2486). • 

The Royal College of Physicians (Fig. 2487) stands in Pall .Mall 
East, and was built from the designs of Sir R. Smiike. The style 
is Grecian Ionic, with an elegant hexastyle Xante portico, and the 


interior is sumptuously designed. 

University College, in Gower-street (Fig. 8488), was designed by 
Wilkins, and built in 1827-8. It has * bold and ric h portico of 
twelve Corinthian columns, and a pediment rated on a plinth of 
nineteen feet, and is approachedbya haadtame foght.ef steps. 
Behind the pediment is ajoupola With a lantern light, to im i ta tio n of 
a peripteral temple, the building Is four hundred foft to length— 
and in its rear elands University Hall (where the si udtato fcveakJhst 
and dine) *n etootten oft red btfck in the Elixe^etfami yk, For 
further specimens 0 ? the style of architecture used for oaM hj gm to aad 
educational buildings, see Figs. 2f89, 2tfG^#491^ 

In the building ef bridges the English have been sutjtosedby no 
people either gnotent or modern, tt* -fntebdr of the* erection* 
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the enterprise and success of Hie men of later generations. We 
vxiiist briefly notice tliose which span the Thames in or near London, , 
The old London Bridge (Fig. 2492), with its waterworks beneath it* 
and whioh to femiliar to oar readers, was, tip to the year 1750, the 
dnly bridge over the Thames in London. In that year Westminster 
Bridge 'was opened to the public : it was built by Labeyle, a Swiss, 
is twelve hundred and twenty-tree feet long by forty-four wide, 
and stands on fifteen arches. Its erection, together with its 
approaches, cost the nation nearly 400,000/. ; but it was built on so 
defective a principle, the piers' having no solid foundation, that it 
has cost a much larger sum to repair it within a period of forty years. 
It is now about to be replaced by a new one in harmony with the 
designs of the new Ileuses of Parliament. 

Blackfriars Bridge . was built in 1760-68, from the designs of 
Robert Mylne. It was originally a toll-bridge, but in the riots of 
1780 the mob burnt the toll-house and destroyed the books of 
accounts. The cost of building was 260,000/. Repairs were com- 
pleted in 1840 at a cost of 70,000/., when the balustrades were 
removed, and a plain parapet substituted, to the destruction of the 
architectural effect. 

Vauxhall Bridge (Fig. 2498), connecting Yauxhall-road with 
Millbank, was the wotIc of four different engineers, and was finally 
finished by Walker at the expense of a public company. The bridge 
is of cast-iron, but was originally intended to be of stone. The first 
stone was laid in 1811, but, owing to a suspension of the works, the 
whole was not completed till 1816. The cost of the erection was 
800,000/., and the tolls do not yield one per cent per annum on that 
outlay. 

Waterloo Bridge (Fig. 2494), undoubtedly the finest in London, 
and which was said by Canova to be the finest bridge in the world, 
was designed by Linnell Bond, but was built fo^ a public com- 
pany by John Rennie (Fig. 2495). It was commenced in 1811, 
and opened in June, 1817. The cost, together with that of the 
approaches, was nearly a million sterling — more than the cost of 
St. Paul’s, the Monument, and seven churches to boot. The entire 
length of the bridge is two thousand four hundred and fifty-six feet 
(not much short of half a mile) : it crosses the river on nine semi- 
elliptic arches of one hundred and twenty feet span each, and the 
roadway is on a .perfect level throughout. It is built of granite, and 
has Grecian-Doric columns between the piers. As a speculation it 
proved utterly ruinous to the company, who can return to the share- 
holders but u nominal dividend on their investments. 

Southwark Bridge (Fig. 2496), designed by John Rennie, was 
built by a public company at a cost of 800,000/. It consists of 
three cast-iron arches, the centre of two hundred and forty feet span, 
and the two side ones of two hundred and ten feet each, raised above 
forty feet over the highest tides. The piers and abutments are o 
stone, founded upon timber platforms resting on piles driven below 
the bed of the river. The iron-work weighs five thousand seven 
hundred tons, and was supplied by Walker, of Rotherham. From 
experiments made to ascertain the rate of expansion and contraction, 
it is shown that the centre arch rises in summer above an inch. The 
bridge was commenced in 1813, and opened on March 24th 1819, at 
the stroke of midnight. 

The old London Bridge had long been a cause of accident and a 
source of anxiety, and a new one was eagerly desired in its placo. 
In March 1824 a new structure was commenced on a spot one 
hundred feet westward of the old bridge. The design was by John 
Rennie, who died in 1821, and the work had to be executed by his 
sons. The first arch was keyed in August 1827, the last in 
November 1829, and the bridge was opened in state by William IV. 
in August 1631. This bridge is said to be unrivalled in simplicity 
and justness of proportion, and is ^perhaps equalled by none in solidity 
of structure. It consists of five arches, the centre one, one hundred 
and fifty-two feet span, is' thought to be tho largest elliptical arch 
ever attempted. The material to Scotch and Devonshire granite ; 
.and the east to the city, including the approaches, yas little less than 
a million and a half sterling. It was over seven years in building, 
and forty of the labourers lost their lives iu the progress of the 
works. The engraving (Fig, 2497) shows one of the dfy arches 
crossing Tkames-street. 

Hungerferd Suspension Bridge, leading from Hungerford Market 
to Lambeth, W constructed by I. K. Brunei. It consists of two 
lofty brick piers oc towers in the Italian style, to suspend the chains, 
which are seoufuT in tunnels at the abutments. There are three 
tpans, the central one being six hundred* and seventy-six feet. The 
entire length of the bridge to one thousand three hundred and fifty-two 
ftdt, and the roadway to in the centre thirty-two feet, above the high* 
watermark* It Was begun tot 1841, and was opened in 1845, having 
heed built without scaflbl&ing .or impediment to the navigation. 
Xou TX. 


The irop-work weighs nearly eleven thousand tons, and the entire 
cost was but 110,009/. 

In connection with the Thames bridges, we are bound to notice 
J»e Thames Tunnel (Fig. 2498), This extraordinary work, which 
connects Rotherhithe with Wapping at a point two miles below 
LobdoP Bridge, was designed and executed by Sir I. Brunei. It 
was commenced in March 1825 — was. closed for seven years by an 
irruption of the river into the works in 1828 — was resumed in 1835, 
and opened for traffic in 1843. It could only have been accom- 
plished by means of the shield, of Brunei’s invention. This con- 
trivance consisted of twelve separate parts, each containing three 
cells. In these cells the miners worked, protected by the shield 
above and in front, and backed by the bricklayers behind, who built 
up as fast as the miners advanced. Government lent 247,0001. to 
advance the works, and the total cost was 614,000/. The tolls 
bring in under 5,0001. annually, which to barely sufficient to keep 
the subaqueous thoroughfare dry and in a traversable state. The 
approaches are by shafts on each side of the river, descending a hun- 
dred steps each. 

Vast as are the above enterprises in bridge-building in London, 
they have Jret been exceeded in some respects by undertakings of 
provincial notoriety. To say nothing of the immense railway 
viaducts, which are bridges over valleys instead of riven, there is 
the Menai Bridge which crosses the Menai Straits (Fig. 2499) near 
the sea at a height sufficiently lofty to permit the tallest ships to 
pass beneath it s and there is the Britannia Bridge which carries th 
Chester and Holyhead Railway across the same firth at an equal 
elevation. Both of these are justly regarded as engineering triumphs 
unparalleled in the history of the science. 

In the provinces, too, and especially in the great manufacturing 
cities of the empire, we shall find public buildings which vie with 
the finest in the capital. Thus, the Exchange in Manchester will 
accommodate three thousand merchants at once; and even this 
noble edifice is exceeded by the magnificence and splendour of tho 
Manchester warehouses, structures raised solely for commercial 
purposes, yet vying with, and even surpassing in grandeur and 
extent, the palaces of the sovereign. Again in Liverpool, we have 
- in St. George’s Hall (Fig. 2500) the finest structure in the Co- 
rinthian style of architecture in the kingdom, and, what is almost as 
much to the purpose, a noble building on a noble site. This re- 
markable temple of justice and the arts was erected from the designs 
of Lonsdale Elmes, Esq., between the years 1841 and 1851. In 
Birmingham, too, we have a Town Hall (Fig. 2501) of extraordinary 
magnificence, constructed not only for municipal purposes, but os a 
place of amusement and recreation for the inhabitants, and capable 
of containing shout 3000 persons. It is a Grecian design of most 
imposing aspect, having a splendid series of Corinthian columns- 
which run completely round the walls upon a rustic arcade : the 
architects were the Messrs. Hanson and Welsh, of Liverpool. 
Again, iu Glasgow, which has more than doubled in size and im- 
portance since the birth of the living generation, we find Exchanges 
(Figs. 2502, 2503) worthy to rank in design with the first commer- 
cial piles in the kingdom, and bridges over the Clyde (Figs. 2504, 
2505) inferior only in magnitude to those which span the Thames 
iu London. 

But the most remarkable building of modern times of which this 
country has to boast is the New Fnl&ce of Westminster, containing 
the Houses of Lords nnd Commons, the old Westminster Hall and 
Law Courts, innumerable committee-rooms, offices and official 
‘dwellings, and galleries of sculpture and art, occupying altogether 
an area of nearly eight acres. This prodigious undertaking was 
commenced by Barry in April, 1840, and though it lias been 
actively advancing in progress for nearly seventeen years, is yet 
many years distant from its completion. In style and character it 
resembles tho old town-halls of the Low Countries. Externally it 
has four points, that on the side of the river being 900 feet in 
length andp divided into five principal compartments panelled with 
tracery and decorated with rows of statues and shields of arms 
of the sovereigns of England from the time of the Conquest. The 
land, or western front, it is said, will even surpass this in elegance. 
There are three principal towers, of the height respectively of 840, 
of 320, and of 310 feet, aijd various subordinate towers will break 
the line of view. It is impossible, in the narrow space to which we 
are limited, for us to convey to the reader any adequate idea of the 
magnificence and profuse splendour which characterises this national 
building either within or without. It would require a ponderous 
volume to write down the hare details of the multitudinous pomp 
. and sumptuous ornament which meet the eye at every turn; and to 
be comprehended; either in Its vastness or minutim, it must be per* 
son&Uy seen and deliberately studied. 
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We must say one word on the street architecture erf London! a 
subjeet that cannot be entirely passed over. Owing to the vicious • 
system of letting land for building on short leases, which for. a long 
time prevailed and to a Inigo extent yet prevails, the streets erf 
London were doomed to present the shabbiest, ugliest, and filthiest 
aspect producible by brick and mortar — for the plain reason^ .theft- a 
man who l§ad but a few years’ property in land could not be induced 
to lay out money in building on it. To some not inconsider- 
able extent this evil has been remedied, and in consequence we have 
had of late yean a very remarkable, though by no means a general, 
revolution in the aspect of new street buildings and shops. Archi- 
tecture has, in fact, descended to the consideration of shop-fronts, 
in the design of which talent of no ordinary kind has been displayed. 
From shops to public offices was but a step $ but it has proved in the 
course of years a step of such magnitude that it is almost doubtful 
whether the public offices and warehouses in the city are not at the 
present moment the finest models of a mingled style of architecture 
to be found in the kingdom. This lavish luxury in brick and stone, 
in connection with commercial purposes, is a suggestive subject, but 
we cannot here pause to speculate about it. S o specimens of 
what we refer to axe shown in Figs. 2506, 2507, 2508, and the 
visitor in London may see more for himself in the neighbourhood of 
the Exchange and of St. Paul’s. But it is in the west end of 
London that street architecture has taken the most extraor- 
dinary strides. The club-houses, those centres of luxury and 
isolation, are among the most finished specimens of the architect’s 
art, standing as a doss pre-eminent in point of expensiveness and 
magnificence, and only rivalled, if rivalled at all, by the town 
mansions of the nobility in Belgravia. We may add that in the 
outlying suburbs of London, and more especially in the west 
(Fig. 2509), important improvements have taken place in the style 
of the numberless villas and small cottages with wiiich the land in 
all directions is everywhere dotted and covered. A better notion of 
convenience and a more practical regard to health are beginning to 
prevail, and the result is advantageous to tho public in every way. 
Some idea of the improved aspect of a part of western London may 
be derived from the engraving Fig. 2510. What is yet wanted is 
a more considerate regard to the wants of the poor, and a substitu- 
tion of healthful abodes for the miserable garrets, cellars, closes and 
undrained courts debouching in such vortices of vice and filth as the 
Seven Dials (Fig. 2511), to which their degradation and demoraliza- 
tion, each reacting on the other, at present consign thenft In this 
direction Newcastle (see Figs. 251 2, 2513, 2514,) has made as 
much progress, comparatively, as any city in the kingdom- 


CHAPTER II. — HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Wx have now briefly to review , some of the principal events of our 
history which have marked the lapse of the last hundred years. In 
so doing, however, we are debarred by space ns well as other con- 
siderations, from attempting anything like a connected narrative, 
which would be foreign to our purpose while it would necessarily 
prove but unsatisfactory to the reader. All we can do is to select 
such of those events, with whatever causes they may have been 
. connected, and irrespective of their ffblitical character, as appear to 
us to have been pregnant with results and influences bearing upon 
the social condition and social progress of the English people. Of 
the tactics of party and the intrigues of cabinets, the people in the 
mass know little or nothing, and though their interests may be 
seriously affected by both, their character is influenced by neither, 
unless and until the* results of such secret agencies are brought 
home to them in some practical way. For this reason we shall 
glance only at such historical Acts as, being of popular importance 
at the time when they transpired, may be Airly supposed to have 
had a share in the formation of the popular character ; and we may 
be sotipdled to confine our remarks to but. a few of the most pro- 
minent even of them. 

George the Second died, at nearly fourscore years of age, in 1760. 
He left the world in the height of his military glory, and just when 
the nation was beginning to be sated with conquest The war was 
continued under George the Third for a few yeftrs with still greater 
triumphs by land and sea, and, having in the courfte of its duration 
brought twelve millions of, plunder to the nation, waft terminated by 
an advantageous pepdft fo Fdmiary 1763. 

In 1767 arose Ate on a paltry question of 

* victualling the kingVtri^ between Great Britain jam I her 
American* coloatea The SngUsk Parliament, instead of trying 


means of conciliation! chose, to carry things with a high bam} ’and 
in return for the just complaints of the colonists, decreed a tartffpf 
customs upon goods Imported from England. The American* 
resisted the tariff, and threw the goods into the sea. War followed 
as a matter of course, and was maintained for many years with un- 
flinching bravery on both sides. But the land forces of the British, 
under rash and Incompetent commanders, suffered bloody defeats, 
uncompensated by a few partial successes, and two entire armies 
had to be surrendered prisoners of war to the enemy through the 
blind ignorance of their leaders. At home the war was unpopular, 
and the people neither rejoiced at the few successes nor mourned the 
many defeats : they looked on it rather as an affiiir of the king’s 
than as their own business, and for the most part sympathised with 
the bold patriotism of the Americans. In 1776 the British 'troopa 
were disgracefully ejected from Boston, and the rebels declared their 
independence. That independence was first acknowledged by 
France, and -subsequently by S\pain— -events which drew on a War 
with both those countries ; and we contrived to get embroiled with 
the Dutch soon after. The capture of Lord Cornwallis and his 
army by ti e forces of France and America under Washington In 
1782, virtually* finished the war, by which the Americans secured 
their independence, to the immense and undying advantage of 
freedom throughCv.it the world. 

In 1 780 London was the scene of terrible riots, and was for many 
days at the mercy of a savage mob, who, meeting in St. George’s 
Fields, at the instigation of Lord George Gordon, with the ostensible 
object of petitioning Parliament against the Catholic Disabilities 
Bill, proceeded to acts of plunder and devastation. They reduced 
all the Romish chapels to ruins, sacked and fired the dwellings of 
'persons supposed to be favourable to Popery, and burned to the 
ground the prisons of Newgate, the Fleet, and the King’s Bench. 
Advancing, at length, to attack the Bank, they were encountered^ 
by a force of armed citizens and a- body of the regular troops, by 
whom upwards of two hundred of them were killed or mortally 
wounded, and the ringleaders secured. Lord George was tried for 
having originated the outrage, but nothing was proved against him. 
He was some years afterwards committed to prison for libel, and 
died in Newgate in 1793. 

The years 1780-81-82 were rendered remarkable* by the famous 
siege of Gibraltar, in which the Spaniards brought nil the force.* 
they could command, and exhausted nil their resources, against the 
heroic garrison under General Elliot. In the course of the 
whole three years’ siege, the garrison lost but a thousand men by 
the united plagues of famine and the sword, while an unnumbered 
host of the Spaniards perished. Their enormous battering ships, 
which were roofed in to protect them from the shot of the garrison , 
were set on fire by red-hot balls, then used in warfare for the firs, 
time — and the naval force of Spain me J ted away before the steady 
hardihood of the British soldier. 

In 1789 a revolution burst out in France, which was destined to* 
put a new aspect upon the political affairs of all Europe. The 
oppression of the poor by the exactions and monopolies of the rich 
was the originating cause of an event which, whether regarded as a 
disaster, or a blessing, was unequalled in the annals of the world. 
It deluged France with blood and crime, while it sowed the seeds of 
liberty, and taught to rulers the rights of the ruled. It transferred 
the reins of government from the monarch to the mob — brought the 
king and queen of France to the scaffold— exiled the nobility 
and overthrew the priesthood of the realm. At the same time it 
aroused a spirit of patriotism strong enough to withstand the banded 
forces of all Europe— to turn back their inyadihg armies, and to 
carry the victorious arms of the Republic triumphant over the 
aggressors in every quarter. From# the fiery bed of this revolution 
sprung the man who was to reconstruct the map of Europe, and 
apportion and distribute empires at his will. The rise and twenty 
years’ career of Napoleon, during which he overturned nearly every 
throne in Europe^ and made their potentates the puppets of hie 
daring drama, constitute a series of facts too well known to all 
readers to allow of our recapitulating them heft. Britain alone, 
whose sailpns under the immortal Nelson, swept his navies from the 
seas, effectually withstood him on the land, and w as the final dime 
of his overthrow. The star of Napoleon, triumphing in the face of 
all other antagonists, waned before that of WftBtogtori. The Iron 
Duke dashed the myriad hosts of France across the Spiurish pefifo- 
sula, Crushing them in successive battled, and nrglng the defofcted 
battalion* to fly ignominiously from the arena of dis- 

graces, It was the deadly blows of Wellington tq'^lwuthj 
together with the icy shaft* of thefnozen North, that scatti^ to the 
winds the colesftd preponderance <rf the ism. off 
brought him to bay, on sotnethlbjfc ^ Muifft* 
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htpraatod foil, mod it w at s the hands of British endurance and 
BcitWi valour that be reaped hirflnal defeat on tbs field of Waterloo 

defeat which tiansformed the despotic dictator of the nations 
into a. whining, grumbling captive on a solitary rock* 

On the 21»t of October 1805, .the battle of Trafalgar was fought 
off Cadis— -a battle which annihilated the combined navies of France 
and Spain, and virtually cleared the seas of the enemies of Britain. 
But in that battle Nelson (Fig. 2515) closed his long career of 
victory,, and fell mortally wounded on his own deck. He survived 
the fatal shot but three hours, living long enough to witness the 
total ruin of the enemy, and solemnizing with his last breath the 
greatest triumph ever achieved on the ocean. When the glorious 
and gloomy' tidings reached England they threw the nation into a 
transport at once of joy and exultation— -of admiration and regret : 
for Nelson, the most staunch and daring viking that ever roamed 
the wave, had for years been thff darling idol of the nation, and 
they held that glory dear which was purchased at the sacrifice of a 
life so costly. To this hour the name of Nelson is dearer to our 
island patriots, than any other enrolled among the records of their 
history, and shall continue a beacon-light to the brave as long as 
British blood shall circulate in human veins. See Fig. 2516. 

In January 1807 Lord Granville brought in a bill for the abo- 
' lition of the slave trade. The king’s sons, the Dukes of Clarence, 
Sussex, York, and Cumberland, eternally disgraced themselves by a 
violent and pertinacious opposition to a measure dictated by the 
merest humanity, and due to the self-respect of a free people. But 
the hearty convictions of Englishmen were, for this once, seconded * 
by a determination as hearty ; and in spite of the ceaseless efforts of 
the slave faction, headed by the royal princes, the Bill passed 
triumphantly with a majority of 100 to 36. In the Commons the 
majority in favour of abolition was 238 to 16 ; and the Bill Anally 
received the royal assent on the 25th of March, the same day on 
which the ministers delivered up the seals of office — Lord Grenville 
before retiring congratulating the House on having performed one 
of the most glorious acts that had ever been done by any assembly 
of auv nation in the world. From that hour the slave trade was 

* 0 % 

Anally condemned and prohibited. 

On the lltli of May 1812, Mr. Perceval, then first lord of the 
treasury, was shot through (he heart on entering the lobby of *thc 
House of Commons, and died in a few minutes. The assassin, who 
had mistaken him for Lord George Leveson Gower, coolly walked 
to the fireplace and surrendered himself. He was an unfortunate 
merchant of Liverpool, by name Bellingham, and was well known 
to be insane. The hatred of Perceval and his measures which was 
entertained by. the mob, urged them to applaud the assassination, 
and it Was feared that they would attempt to rescue the prisoner. 
It was partly from this cause, and from a determination to sptye the 
pdpular faction, that the trial of Bellingham was hurried forward 
with indecent haste — so £hat he was condemned and executed within 
& week of the deed— before there was time, in those days of tardy 
locomotion and postal conveyance, for collecting and submitting to 
the jury evidence the most irrefragable of his insanity— and thus one 
insane murder was avenged by another. 

In 1812, also, the Americans declared war against England. 
The following year saw them attempting the conquest of Canada, in 
which, however, they met with no success. They were more 
successful by sea, having the advantage in several encounters. The 
capture of Washington by the British, who destroyed the stores and 
public buildings, paved the way for a treaty of peace, which was 
signed at Ghent iu 1814. But Jho news of this treaty did not reach 
America in time tft prevent* the disastrous expedition to New 
Orleans, where the English ajmy, fighting in open field with an 
enemy strongly entrenched and shielded, lost three thousand men, 
and was compelled to retreat. # 

On the 27th of August 1816, Lord Exmouth bombarded the 
town of Algiers from three o’clock in the afternoon till pear mid- 
night, and wellnigh laid that nest of pirates in ruins, and utterly 
destroyed their fleet. This act of severity was but too richly merited 
by. the barbarians upon whom it fqll. For centuries the Algerines 
had been the corsairs of the Mediterranean, and had enriched 
themselves by- piratical expeditions and the traffic in Christian 
alavas. The blow dealt them by Lord Exmouth crippled •their 
resources, and reduced them, for a time at least, to good behaviour. 
The immediate result of the bombardment was the release and 
delivery tor the card of the English # of more than * thousand 
Ohrisdan dayes, wfatt within three days arrived from the interior pud 
wife^yey ed to their respective countries. 

They ear 1817 11 memorable only for the death of the Princess 
event which plunged the whole nation in gloom end 
. mtrtow * . $flb* Was t pridpem whose chamoter was In elk tapeois 


| admirable ; she was the darling of the populace, who looked forward 
to the hour when she should occupy the throne 1 and she merited the 
homage paid to her rank by the depth end sincerity of her benevo- 
lence. She died in giving birth to a dead child, and it was indig- 
nantly affirmed, with too much truth, that, she died the victim qf 
neglect in the hour of need. The public odium was directed chiefly 
against Sir Biciiord Croft, who a few months afterwards put a period 
to his own existence. 

In 1818 died Queen Charlotte, who for fifty-seven years had been 
the wife of George the Third. This year was disgraced Igr riots dn 
Manchester arising out of distress, itself the consequence of a strike 
among the cottou-spinners. The rioters were charged by. the 
soldiery, one man was killed and several were wounded. ’ This afihir 
was, nothing, however, in comparison with the so-called massacre of 
Peterloo, which drew the eyes of the whole nation upon Manchester 
in the following year. Orator Hunt, a well-known thick-headed 
demagogue, had, in despite of the magistrates of the town, got up a 
crowded meeting in St. Peter’s Field, to discuss the public grievances, 
and exercise the right of petition. The magistrates, who bad not 
made up their miqds how to act, suddenly ordered the arrest of the 
orator while the proceedings were going quietly on. The military, 
receiving orders to support thp civil officers in their duty, charged 
the crowd, when a scene of most horrible confusion ensued. 
Thousands of botli sexes were thrown dowu, crushed and trampled 
under foot— many were ruthlessly out down by the yeomanry, and 
others shot by the iufantry. The number of the killed was nover 
accurately ascertained, and though it was probably small, hundreds 
if not thousands were severely injured. The magistrates received 
the thanks of the Prince Regent for their conduct — a return for 
their huge blunder which probably astonished them a& much as il 
enraged and disgusted the humbler classes of the people. 

I 11 1820 the blood-thirsty conspiracy of Cato-streot alarmed the 
entire kingdom. There is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that this most murderous plot was the offspring of the Manchester 
massacre, as the affair of St. Peter’s Field was then termed. This 
contempt manifested in that affair, and its sequences, for the lives 
and liberties of the populace, had aroused a thirst* for vengeance, and 
had served to reorganise the associations of the malcontents. The 
conspiracy in question would perhaps have ended in nothing had 
it been left to take its own course; but it was artfully fomented * 
and nursed to a head by the machinations of a Government spy, 
who acted with the knowledge of ministers, and reported every 
movement of the conspirators. Tne design of the gang was nothing 
less than the assassination of the whole of the Cabinet, ami the 
capture of the Bank and the Towel*. The ministers were to be 
slaughtered while assembled at a Cabinet dinner at Lord Ilarrowby’s 
011 Wednesday the 23rd of January, and everything was arranged 
for the execution of the plot. The ministers, of course, did not 
meet at Lord Harrow by ’s, but dined at home, and then assembled at 
Lord Liverpool’s, to await the issue of the counter-plot they had 
prepared. They had arranged for the capture of the whole gang 
011 their assembling for the murderous exploit ; but, owing either to 
the tardiness of the military or the precipitation of the police, these 
two parties did not act together. One of the police-officers was 
stabbed to the heart by This tie wood, the contriver of the plot, who 
I then blew out the light, and escaped with fourteen of the party in 
the darkness. Nine were taken prisoners on the arrival of the 
soldiers ; and of that number four suffered death for high treason ; 
the remaining five being transported for life. The spy Edwards, 
and another of the name of Hidon, were not punished; on the 
contrary, both received a reward for their treachery— to the 
immense disgust of the people at large. 

In this year the good old King, George III., died, after a 
reign of sixty years ; and the Regent, who had long beeu virtually 
sovereign, ascended the throne. This event, which was agreeable to 
nobody, was followed by one of the most infamous exhibitions of 
unmanly persecution of which history has any record. The King, 
who hated his wife, and had driven her from his aide to seek peace 
and quiet elsewhere, and ,had surrounded her with spies during her 
long absence abroad, now, upon her claiming to share the allegiance 
of the people* prosecuted her on ft charge of incontinence, with 
q view to divorce. The dastardly act roused the indignation of the 
whole realm, and everywhere the people threw .the shield of their 
sympathies over the persecuted Queen and woman. After a trial* 
which lasted the whole summer* and filled the entire country with 
the dements of bitterness and mortification, the prosecution had to. 
fie abandoned for want of evidence. The triumph of the Queen woe 
the triumph of humanity throughout the country ; but it was of no 
•avail to her that he* innocence was established by the abandonment 
| 0 tf the proeeoution* She was nit restored tg her rights’, which she 
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urn ttnfafaBtfefr wmk enough to claim—*** ignominkWly ttwd 
nimy from the Abbey-doora on the day of the ooroimtkm, aval died 
a month latav* dadaring-tbat the quitted life without regret. 

For mw yearn following the aooesstoa of George IV. the 
t»di iiaafej, eaterpriso of England proaparad, favoured u it wa§ by 
the penee and fay the consequent increase of her commerce in all 
parts of the world— favoured also by the spirit of invention and 
dlaeovery, whom triumphs we have recorded in the previous 
chapter. The agricultural interest was satisfied because corn 
maintained; amidst constant fluctuations, a price which, on the 
average, was more than remunerative : the manufacturing interest 
was buoyant because, although the power of supply was rapidly 
increasing with every* year and every month, it yet failed to 
overtake the demand, and prices remained steady under a rate of 
production which had no parallel in former eras : and the populace 
were satisfied, or at least were prevented from insisting on their j 
grievances, by the feet that employment was plentiful at a fair rate 
of wages. The continued prosperity, as is always the case with a 
commercial community, stimulated enterprise, which, not finding 
for itself a sufficient sphere of action in the old and beaten paths, 
began to diverge into wide and unknown spheres of speculation. 
Men not knowing what to do with their capital, and in a hurry to 
increase its amount, devised new schemes and plunged into them 
with a recklessness which shut out calculation and reflection. 
Joint-stock companies grew and multiplied like mushrooms, and 
assooiailons of sober individuals were seen unitedly prosecuting the 
maddest projects, which either one of them singly would have 
denounced as hopelessly absurd. Rogues, knaves, and swindlers, 
who had nothing, not even character, to lose, wormed or crushed 
themselves into the management of the new concerns, and they 
alone profited by them in the end. The banks and the government 
stock offered but a low rate of interest— the new companies offered 
more than double, and professed to guarantee the dividends : the 
consequence was, that thousands invested their whole fortunes in 
these fallacious bubbles, which were to burst too soon, and involve 
their credulous victims in ruin. The inevitable result of all this 
insanity came at last in the panic and crash of 1825-6. The 
catastrophe first announced itself by the failure of a few commercial 
houses supposed to be backed by capital without limit; then the 
failures increased in number; and soon spread consternation in all 
directions ; and in the midst of the general alarm the banks began 
to stop payment. Everybody who had money in the bankers' 
hands now ran panic-stucken to diaw it out — the panic spread like 
the plague, only faster— the run on the banks became general, and 
the crash came in the simultaneous ruin of a multitude of deluded 
victims, who saw with terror the old establishments on which they 
had relied with security for their dividends, stopping payment to 
the number of twelve or fifteen a-week for months together. The 
misery which resulted from the combined folly and villany of this 
memorable period will never be fully known. The most painful of 
the visible effects of the panic and the crash was the awful distress 
winch ensued to the poor and labouring classes. Hundreds of 
thousands were thrown out of employ ment, and had to fight the 
dreary battle with cold and starvation throughout the winter. But 
for the humanity of those who hajl escaped or but partially suffered 
from the storm, multitudes of die industrious poor must have 
perished. As it was, the most fdhrful riots, uuder the aggravated 
pressure of want, broke out in various parts of the country, and were 
renewed at intervals during the whole of the year 1826. 

In August 1827 died the Right Hon. George Canning (Fig. 
2517). His death Inflicted an irreparable loss upon the country, 
and was sincerely mourned by the liberal party, with whom he was 
immensely and deservedly popular. Like Peel, in later times, he 
hod seen fit to revise his political opinions, and embrace a truly 
liberal policy, and had thus exposed himself to the rancorous abuse 
of the opponents of progress. The immediate cause of his <feath 
was Supposed to be a chill caught while attending the midnight 
fimeral of the Duke of York, which brought on an inflammatory 
attack, subsequently aggravated and rendered fatal by over-exertion 
and anxiety of mind. Asa soholaraad an orator Canning hiufno 
equal in bis day* * 

In October of the sane year was fought the battle of Navarino— 
a battle which ce d e d id the destruction of the Turkish fleet by the 
combined navies of lfe#and, France, end Russia, bat which brought 
no honour to utter tt* allies, and profited only R ussia , The 
dfelr was in , truth bd jl fef better than a sad and mdanoholy 
blunder, which a on tte part of miuttw at home 

woum neve prsveatsu, 

Ta April 1889 the OatboHe Belief Bin—, mm mh wMoh had 
been Sok pw^yeem p source of agitation anti UMdold, 

* • i * 
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jnmediptotla*. The d&BUl*»t. admit CafooBos 

to the tiit eswriw of 

corporate triBpaa and of fogUUHve fobofinai, and to it* adminktia- 
tion of civil and criminal pritice. Tte.ttchBopery pvt? prophesied 
the moat final oonsequsoces Than thk nooritto ; lari the onpanoneo 
of a quarter of a esotery ha. foiled to produce titeek* 

The grand event of 1080 woe the wvolntion in France, brought 
about by the obstinacy of Poligaae nod the stupid imbcollity of 
Charles X. The people, incensed by the pcMfsdgptina of the 
la&mons erdonnanoes, rose la insurrection, and iftri three day* 
of barricades and fighting, ove rp owe red the OOdps la every quarter. 
The silly, priest-ridden king had to rub Oar his lift; but atom deto- 
nate than Louis XVL, was allowed to make Us escape and seek 
a refuge in England. The success of the French la thus getting 
rid of an obnoxious and despotic ruler awoke the slumbering ember* 
of revolt in Belgium, where, not long afterwards, a similar drama 
was rehearsed ; and it had the effect also, there can be little doubt, 
of encouraging the advocates of reform at home to a prompt and 
decisive struggle, which was destined ere long to be successful. 

In this same year George IV. died, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age and the eleventh of his reign. The court went into mourn- 
ing ; but the death of the modern Vitelline was motived by the 
nation with an indifference which could be interpreted only as an 
expression of their unanimous consent to bury the demerits of the 
royal obstructive in his own grave. 

At this period distress was general throughout the country, and a 
growing spirit of dissatisfaction goaded the oppressed to acts of 
barbarism. Machines were broken, factories were burned down, 
starving gangs perambulated the country, and the incendiary 
exploits of the mysterious Captain Swing spread alarm on every 
side. With corn scarce and dear, thousands of ricks were wantonly 
set on fire, and night after night the homesteads of the fannor were 
seen blazing in the distance. Worse than this, the system of 
poisoning for the sake of a paltry gain sprung up among the miser- 
able poor — and the climax to these barbarities appeared at last in 
the discovery of a traffic carried on by ganga rivalling in cold- 
blooded atrocity the Thugs of hindostan — wretches who murdered 
their fellows for the sake of the price obtainable for the dead bodies 
qf their victims. One man, when the crime was brought home to 
him, confessed to fifteen of those murders. 

The year 1831 was one of general excitement and commotion, 
especially among the lower orders, who imagined that the passing 
of the lleform Bill would prove a panacea for all the grievances 
of their lot. Political unions had sprung up all over the king- 
dom, and kept the popular attention on the alert in every town and 
almost every village. Alarming riots broke ont at Derby, at Not- 
tingham, and at various othei places : these, however, were thrown 
into (lie shade by the atrocious proceedings at Bristol, which 
threatened at one time to end in the sacking of a whole city by a 
furious mob. Owing to the indecision of the magistrates, and the 
fatuity of Colonel Brereton, who at the head of a powerful body of 
troops forebore all interference, the city was for thirty hours a prey 
to the drunken rabble, who burned down the Mansion House, the 
gaols, and a large number of private dwellings. The riot was ulti- 
mately quelled and the city saved only by the slaughter of a round 
number of the mob, a calamity which might have been avoided by a 
mere show of severity at the commencement of the outoreak. 

In June 1882 the Reform Bill became law, and the event was 
received with enthusiastic Joy, testified By a general illumination 
throughout the kingdom. The universal satisfhefion on this account 
was, however, dismally checked *by the ra\pges of tire cholera, a 
disease till then almost unknown in England, and which, appearing 
first in Sunderland, spread rapidly, carrying with it terror and 
sodden death to all parts of the kingdom. In London it dew 
between five Mid six thousand persons, chiefly of the squalid and 
intemperate poor; but of the number of victims throughout the 
kingdom no account was taken. 

In j^ugust 1888 the Negro Emancipation 4«Mk Act by which 
slavery was finally abolished in the British demftrio«j*--*p«ised the 
Hoase of Lank. The Act cape Aito operation on the fid* of August 
in the following year, on which day the rtM and Jbueh of the 
substance of slavery expired, a shortterm M appri m tlp ai W p only 
remaining. This inestimable been to the rimSan me# was pur- 
chased for them by dm free people of Britain, at the-oost of twenty 
million* of hard msh paid over to the plaetem i W dead of generosity 
and pure principle unpafolleted te the Idtiory or nations, and which 
waft for England tdmtetioo of the weridi Wi tewfow* who 
bad devoted his Bis to th# emmeufthoNegto, ihrofi tang enough to 
see the daw* of ridpintii triumph' Wjetef *b «* atriMptof 

its aeUvemcpt, dying M the < oaa of 1888. } 
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Bvlf in. M84 ,*■ 8tH w brought la to khmb 4 {&» Poor Law. 
ThaaM law yilaoaAarf^MaBk upoath* v^MdlmnoraUty of tin 
nwt mf tMw elnii iMiopecitei bon maftflf in ddbnsktfr and 
degiiilng4W labourer time ofl the other deteriorating influences to 
which ho tret subject It was in font a machinery foe transforming 
the tamest ottfaen of the state into a swindling pauper* and could 
not have accomplished such a purpose better had it been devised 
expmsly with that view. The new bill became law on the 14th of 
August, and in lesi than two yearn from that dare had wrought a 
reformation in the 'habits of the poor which the most sanguine had 
not dared to expend It had relieved the workhouses, had changed 
crowds of bullying beggars iqto steady workers, had decreased the 
number of. illegitimate births by ten thousand, and had reduced the 
poor’a-r&te by over a million sterling. 

v . In October 1834 the Houses of Lords and Commons (Fig. 2618) 
were destroyed by Are, through the carelessness of some work- 
men who were employed to burn a vast accumulation of Exchequer 
tallies which were wanted out of the way. The law-courts were 
saved, and a part of the library, but a store of valuable documents 
and relics were consumed. The king offered the use of Buckingham 
Palace for the members ; but it was judged better to fit up temporary 
accommodation for both houses on the old site, which was done at a 
cost of 30,000 L In 1836, above ninety plans having been sent in 
for consideration by the committee for rebuilding tho Houses of 
Parliament,. Mr. Barry’s was chosen, and that gentleman appointed 
architect. The building was commenced iti the year 1837 by the 
formation of an embankment on piles along the river side. 

On the 6th of June, 1836, Lord John Bussell introduced the 
Municipal Reform Bill into the House of Commons. Municipal 
law and justice had long been a mere force when this bill was 
brought in, and there is nothing wonderful in the fact that it passed 
with astonishing rapidity through the lower house. The Peers did 
what they could to nullify the measure; but the pressure of opinion 
was too strong for them, and having succeeded in effecting some 
damaging modifications, they too passed the bill early in September, 
and it immediately became law. Tins same year, 1836, was 
marked by a serious amount of agricultural distress, and the farmers 
clamoured loudly for a reduction of taxation. The principles of 
free trade began now to be generally discussed botii in this country 
and in France, and it was seen by those best qualified to judge, tlijit 
in the abolition of all restrictions upon trade and commerce lay the 
only permanent cure for industrial grievances. 

In 1836 Louis Napoleon made his first attempt to overthrow the 
government of Louis Philippe, by a quixotic appeal to the soldiery 
at. Strasburg, whom he expected to rise in his favour at the sight of 
tli 9 “ eagle of France.” The attempt failed ludicrously, and the 
author of it was contemptuously shipped off to America in a French 
frigate. The whole world laughed at the affair, — but the laughter 
was misapplied. 

On the 20th of June, 1837, King William IV. died after a short 
illness, and her present Majesty Queen Victoria succeeded to the 
throne. One of the first events of social import in her Majesty’s reign 
was the popular spread of Chartism among the lower ranks. It was 
iQ the north, chiefly, that the. Chartists in their periodical meetings 
disgraced the purity of ^ their cause by wild speeches and violent 
demonstrations. Lord John Bussell, anxious to prevent turbulence 
and the appearance of persecution on the part of the government, 
acted with the utmost lenity towards the misguided offenders. This 
wias stupidly attributed to wrong motives, and only led to aggravated 
offences. Infatuated demagogues began openly to preach rebellion ; 
and torch-light meetings of an alarming character spread dismay on 
all sides* Feargps O’Connor placed himself at the head of the 
movement in the north, and ignorantly fanned the flame of disaffec- 
tion, which extended to all parts <of the country. Fearful riots broke 
, o U t in Birmingham (Fig. 2519), and for many days the town was 
m a state of uproar and commotion, : in Sheffield the matter was still 
worse | robbery walked the streets, and malcontents sought the lives 
of employers. Newport, in Wales, became the scene of open rebel- 
lion i under the leadership of Front, a traitorous magistrate, seven 
m on attacked the military, and were put to the rout with 
' the lops of twenty lives* Frost, with two of his followers, was subse- 
quently traaw?Mted r in lieu of being hanged— an act of sovereign 
mercy, whiehdid not preventFrost, on being pardoned and restored 
to bis econtjry seventeen years oftorwards^from returning to his old 

--It . was .at a public dinner given to. Dr. Bowring, in Manchester, 
ill J8B8, that the persons promt agreed twferm themselves into an 
ais oQ ia flofr fer proraotiugtbe principles of flee trade. This Was the 
origin the Anti-Corn-Law League* an association which was 
, deetinedl to\cfleeta repletion iti the ; commercial palicy hot only of 
Von. JL ■■ ■ •/>' >* r * 


this but of surrounding -uatt one* Sneered at and derided at first, it 
grew and grew until its shadow dtwkefied the land, and until it had 
enlisted beneath iti bahnero neariy the whole mass of the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the Me. By the aid of the press, of an 
activity which knew no pause, of unlimited capital, and by the per- 
suasive eloquence of its leaders, it ran a triumphant course of seven 
years, during which it bore down all opposition, and having first 
convinced the nation of the truth and value of its principles, finished, 
by converting the prime minister to the faith he had formerly 
ridiculed, and by receiving at his hands the consummation of its 
final snccess. It is to Richard Cobden that the nation owes its 
convictions of the fallacy of restrictive systems; and it is to the 
eternal honour of Sir Robert Feel that, receiving such convictions 
himself, he had the manliness to carry them out in practice by 
abolishing the corn-laws. The League, when it had done its work, 
was dissolved in 1846. 

Jn the latter part of 1839, tho nouse of Commons, at the instiga- * 
tion of Mr. Rowland Hill, decreed the trial of a new system of 
postage, by which the old rates of 6 d., 9d., Is. and so on per letter, 
were reduced to an uniform charge of one peony. To give the 
Post Office time to prepare for so great a change, a fourpenny rate 
was charged for a few weeks ; but on the 10th of January, 1840, tho 
penny scheme was tried. How complete has been the success of this 
plan we all know, and what a boon it has proved to every individual 
in the country. It is, we think, undeniable that this single 
measure, in regard to its social importance, outweighs any other, we 

* might almost say all others, that have been adopted in our time. It 
lias certainly done more for commerce than anything commerce has 
been able to achieve for itself : it has probably done more for educa- 
tion than ten thousand schools would have accomplished in the same 
time ; and, by cementing aud increasing social and friendly relations, 
it lias hud a moral effect upon the whole population which has 
raised them prodigiously in the moral scale. It was the one thing 
wanting to make of our island home one vast domestic institution, 
and in connection with the rapid transition by railways, and the 
instantaneous communication by the electric wires, for which it 
prepared the way, has done all that could be done towards combin- 
ing in one family the entire British race. 

On the 10th of February, 1840, Her Majesty was married to 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, a union which was as 
acceptable *to the English people as it was gratifying to the royal 
pair themselves, who formed u rare exception to the rulo of princely 
contracts by making a marriage of affection arising out of previous 
intercourse often renewed. 

In 1840 Louis Napoleon repeated at Boulogne the experiment 
made at Stnifburg in 1836, and which also, was the source of as 
much ridicule and sarcasm at the time, but which has since assumed 
a significance then not dreamed of. The exploit was rewarded by 
six years' imprisonment in the fortress of Ham, a seclusion which 
has not been without ils fruits. In the same year the remains of 
the first Napoleon were brought from St. Helena, and in the 

* presence of all Paris were solemnly interred in the Hotel des 

lnvalides. In this year our government commenced a war upon the 
helpless and unoffending Chinese. The step was cruelly tyrannous 
aud despicable in the last degree, having for its objeet the forcing 
of opium upon the Chinese merchants, which, on moral grounds, 
they were unwilling tA receive." The island of Chusan was taken 
without a blow. Canton soon after lay at the mercy of the British, 
and would have lieen taken but for the interference of the superin- 
tendent of the Indian trade. Sir Henry Fottinger took the town oF 
Amoy and the large city of Ningpo fifteen miles inland, where the 
British inflicted a terrible slaughter on the enemy without suffering 
any loss. In the summer of 1842, Fottinger appeared before 
Nankin, and at last terrified the Chinese into a treaty of Peace. 
By fiiis treaty they were to pay the British 27,000,000 of dollars 
and to grant them a free-trade at four ports besides Canton. Hong 
Kong was to be ceded to them ; and Chusan was to be held in 
pledge until the conditions of the treaty were fulfilled* The Chinese 
tribute was all duly paid, arriving at intervals ia the form of 
“Sycee silver” until no more was due. This war, with its 
sequences, is in all the details so radically infamous, that we blush 
to record it even thus briefly. - 

While the British force in China wet playing the bully and the 
dastard by demolishing forts and towns and slaughtering timid 
Chinese, a force for more numerouawa* melting away beneath the 
sharp shot of the Affgbans andthe fey horrors of the Cabal pass. 
Of 17,000 men who net o nt oaMhe 6th of January, all were foiled 
by frost, bullet, or bayonet* .before the oawning of the seventh day 
from that of their flight, and one. man only eqpaped to tell the miser- 
able Lak. “ Except the. burying of Cawbyses army the African 
• , •* . ' 8 ii 2; - • 




*538,— Zoological Gordon*, Kegwt'i Park. 
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desert, such a destruction lies perhaps never been heard of in the 
world.” 


The winter of 1842-48 was a season of terrible distress to the 
poor and labouring classes, and, os usual, was signalised by riots 
and disturbances in the manufacturing districts, and risings among 
the Chartists. The most remarkable of these riots, however, were 
those which originated iu Wales among Rebecca and her children. 
These mysterious outbreaks took place'solcly in the dead of night, 
and at first hod for their single object the destruction of the toll- 
gates throughout an extensive district. In one county alone eighty 
gates were destroyed ; and in others not a gate Was left standing. 
The success of these movements among the Welsh enticed the 
Chartists to visit them, and these stump orators soon inflamed the 
Welsh blood to acta of more daring outrage. A strong force of 
the military was despatched to the scene of action, and peace was 
produced by the usual means of severity. Rebecca’s daughters 
(sturdy fellows in petticoats) were captured, and transported by 
sentenee of a special commission; but the movement led to a 
revision of the turnpike-trusts in South Wales, and thus Rebecca’s 
insurrection accomplished its original object. 

For some years following these outbreaks the tide of commercial 
prosperity seemed to flow with almost unbroken current. There 
was employment for labour throughout the whole kingdom, and, 
owing to the continual projection and formation of new railways, 
there was ample scope for the investment of capital. The general 
prosperity revived the old spirit of speculation : keen and unscru- 
pulous speculators made large and rapid fortunes, and the multitude 
rushed eagerly in their track, hungering for the same result. 
Legitimate trade gave place to a gambling traffic as delusive and 
fallacious as it was immoral ; the whole country seemed bitten witii 
the railway mania $ the maddest schemes found favour, and enriched 
the projectors, to the nun of the shareholders, who were victimised 
to the amount of near a hundred millions. At length came a season 
of scarcity and high prices, when the bubble burst, and the panic of 
1825-6 was re-enacted before the eyes of the same generation. 
Again the greed of the many had wrought their ruin and misery, 
and thousands had to mourn in poverty and privation the loss of 
that competence of which their own covetousness had deprived them. 
On reviewing the course of such events it would appear that pros- 
perity and panic revolve in cycles, and that the fatuity of mankind 
has decreed that the one should follow the other as regularly as night 
succeeds to day. 

On the 15th of May 1847 died Daniel O'Connell, a man whose 
name for many years literally filled the three kingdoms. He was 
the model of an agitator, and was most in his element when con- 
tending with his adversaries. As a speaker no man ever swayed 
the ignorant multitude more completely, or exercised a greater 
mastery over their sympathies ; but he waa accused of wanting the 
instinct of houour and generosity which marks the truly great, and 
of seeking his own aggrandisement rather than the welfare of his 
worshippers. He lived to witness the wane of his popularity, and 
had he lived a few years longer would have seen it inherited by 
his opponents. It would be hard to find a parallel to such a career 
as O’Connell’s : perhaps there nc\er lived a man who rose to such a 
height in popular estimation, who yet accomplished so little for the 
people. \ t 

In February 1848 a revolution broke out in Paris, which in 
three days ended in driving the citizen king from the throne he had 
occupied for seventeen years. The real cause of the revolution was 
the corruption of the public offices and the hateful policy of the 
government. The people demanded the reform of these abuses, and 
sought to obtain it by the usual means of meetings and discussions. 
The government forbade the meetings and resolved to suppress 
them, and the people rose in arms ; they were successful in every 
quarter, and, to their credit, used their victory with moderation. 
The Ung and his family fled to England, where Louis Philippe 
died a few years later. France was now a republic, and socialist 
principles for a time swayed the public measures. The experiment 
of national workshops, by which the state undertook to find employ- 
ment for workmen, and pay their wages, # was tried and failed 
miserably, satisfying none but those who received the wages without 
oaring to do the WO A. When the failure became evident the work- 
shops were abbBthed, and tho workmen rose in insurrection, in 
defence of their imaginary privileges; they were subdued after a 
Moody butchery of fee* fobs’ duration, with terrible lost of life on 
30th aides. The levoltfflbf of ’48 and the domestic troubles 
it brought in he train, gaWlpt bpportunby which Louis Napoleon 
tad been Waiting for all his frfe, tad he made them the first steps in 
tbs ladder by which he ultimately amended to the pupibme powef. 
While these things had been going on in France, America 
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annexed California (conquered «r*n the Mexicans by Fremont) tor 
tbeUtaad States, and had almost stantaneously discovered ttat a 
large proportion cf the territory was one vast gMeld, abounding 
in inexhaustible wealth. The wildest report* rmM mutated, and, 
to the astonishment of tho whole world. Were verified by the 
quantities of the precious metal which began to dear fam the valley 
of the Sacramento. A golden age had at last dawned, and all ayes 
were turned towards the Xhr West. * 

In 1850 Sir Robert Peel died, In consequence of a feU from his 
horse, and the nation had to mount an irreparable 1cm# In this 
year, also, the news arrived in this country that gold fields, equal 
in productiveness and "superior in extent to those in California, had 
been discovered in the British colonies in Australia. The news 
was followed by vouchers in the shape of gold grains and nuggets of 
enormous size; and immediately there set in towards Melbourne 
and the diggings a tide of emigration which still continues to flow, 
not only front Britain but from all the nations of the civilised 
world. The effect of this disoovery will be not merely to provide 
abundance of the circulating medium for the commerce of the globe, 
but to develop the resources of the boundless territory of Aus- 
tralasia, and to transform that illimitable waste into a populous and 
powerful empire. 

The year 1851, the first of the new half-century, was signalised 
by an event renowned throughout the world, and which brought 
together in London the representatives of all civilised peoples. 
The Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, which opened in May, 
displayed such an assemblage of wealth and magnificence as 
mankind had never witnessed before — alt classified and arranged 
under one crystal roof, in a building capable of accommodating 
a hundred thousand spectators at a time. That memorable summer 
was tlio glorious carnival of industry and the arts ; and it was as 
notably a season of universal intercourse and brotherhood. As the 
treasures of all nations were piled in generous rivalry beneath the 
same roof — so pilgrims from all countries met in peace and good 
fellowship, and London became the common home of the repre- 
sentatives of the whole industrial world. The original idea of the 
Great Exhibition is ascribed to the Prince Consort: it was 
eminently a want of the epoch, and it aroused thd enthusiastic 
energies of labour throughout Europe ; it was successful beyond the 
most "sanguine hopes, not merely in the accumulation of untold 
treasures, but in the spread of generous emulation, and the diffusion 
of artistic and constructive knowledge to an inappreciable amount. 
Paxton, the architect of the building, won a lasting reputation ; and 
numbers of ingenious and talented .men, unknown before, emerged 
from, obscurity and took their proper place in the estimation of their 
fellows. Of the multitudinous treasures exhibited, the catalogue 
alone fills a couple of large volumes. 

The close of this memorable year was marked by the explosion of 
the dark thunder-cloud which had been gathering in France. 0» 
the night between the 1st and 2nd of December Louis Napoleon 
struck his tremendous roup <T6tat. Having adroitly managed to 
remove the chiefs of the army and replace them by his own 
creatures ; having won over the common soldiers as well os their 
leaders to his interests — he placed them in battle array in the streets 
of Pans in the dead of night — arrested his stanchest opponents in 
their beds, dragging them off to prison — and Paris awoke in the 
morning with fifty thousand drawn daggers at its throat, to find the 
Assembly dissolved, the ignorant mob endowed with universal 
suffrage, and the lives and liberties of France at the mercy of on 
unscrupulous despot. The people, stunned and paralysed at the 
suddenness and audacity of the stroke,, remained in a state of stupor 
for that day ; on the next they began to look around and think of 
resistance ; and in the night barricades, arose in the streets wherever 
the means of erecting them could be found# The morning of the 
4th dawned on battlg and carnage. Thd soldiery, acting according 
to orders, shot down the people indiscriminately In quartern where 
there was no resistance, and piled the streets with the slain bodies 
of the innocent — men, women, and children. Napoleon tad resolved 
to overcome opposition by terror, and to secure the submission of 
the citizens at whatever cost The price paid for It was foe bloqd* 
of thousands of innocent persons, shed to cement find consolidate the 
power of despotism. £iom that hour France has been despotically 
ruled by the will of one man : ahe has accepted the iron sceptre as a 
safeguard from the horrors of revolution ; end she has been so for 
fortunate in her degradation as to purchase internal quiet at the 
expense of freedom. , 

In 1858 the Emperor of Russia commenced foasp qggtasibns 
up's: Turkey whioh led* to tits formation bf the a&iento betweeq 
England and France for the protection of file Ottoman implte. 
c How honourably tiro* for, that eJlionco 1m ta^hj^totaiiied pn 
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both «idw hoy nobly the males of both oountrie. Lave fought 
•bio by 4b b the Crimean war— the reader la •uftioleatljr aware ; 
and ore shall bo hcbmI in a survey of this brief nature from 
reca pitu la tin g event* ao well known. The fields of Alma, of Baku 
abw, of Inkermann, and of Sebastopol, which witnessed the 
triumphs of the allies, also combined to pave the way for an 
honourable' peace, the cole real impediment to which waa removed 
by the death of Nicholas. Now long that peace is to lest, or with 
whom and under what combinations grim war. shall next arise, we 
are not sagacious enough to foresee. Meanwhile the political 
horizon, both in the old world and the new, is dark with cloudy 
portents, and warns ns to stand preparad for the possible bunting of 
the storm. . 

A review, however brief, of the course of the last hundred years 
must necessarily contain some notice of its literary history, and 
some account of those benefactors of society who by their writings 
have contributed to inform the public mind, to purify the morals 
and manners of the age, and to elevate the general taste. The 
number, of writers of both sexes who, during the period of which we 
treat, have conferred inestimable benefits on mankind is far too 
great even to be catalogued in the limited space we can allot to 
this part of our subject, and we must be satisfied, therefore/ with a 
brief glance at the foremost few of the honoured names by which 
the lofty position of literature in our day was mainly achieved. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, who, a hundred years back, was undisputed 
sovereign of the literary kingdom, was not only the first writer but 
the first talker at an era when the art of conversation was emulously 
cultivated by the master-spirits of the time. Fortunately for us, 
his conversation, as well as his writings, has been faithfully trans- 
mitted ; and ;the burly, testy moralist, and sound, sympathising, 
hearty man, lives and breathes among us almost as vividly and 
vigorously— thanks to the retentive Bozzy — as though the tomb had 
not yet dosed over his remains. Johnson died in 1784, at the age 
of seventy-five. Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett — the three great 
novelists whose works, while they represent in living pictures the 
manners and- peculiarities of their age, ore so replete with wit, 
'humour, and sentiment, as to command the admiration of all times, 
had all passed away while Johnson was yet living. Oliver Gold- 
smith (Fig. 2520), Johnson’s friend and companion, the most 
tender, simple-hearted, witty, and genial of all writers of English 
fiction, had died in Johnson’s lifetime, leaving, in the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield/ a legacy which the world has learned to value above all 
the ponderous productions of the great lexicographer. Chuttertou, 
“ the marvellous boy who perished in his, pride,” who was precocious 
in intellect, in independence, and in rashness, beyond all recorded 
parallel, had perished by his own hand, at seventeen years of age, in 
H70. 

• David Hume, the celebrated historian and the leader of the 
modem pbiloeophicd sceptics, died' in 1776. His friend and 
npdng int, Dr. Adam Smith, the author of the ‘ Wealth of Nations/ 
the work which laid the foundation of the modern system of political 
economy, died iu 1790. In the same year died Howard the philan- 
thropist (Fig. 2621). Edmund Burke (Fig. 2522), the most 
polished writer of the last century, the author of the ‘ Essay on the 
g u ^ima and Beautiful,’ and the ( Letters on the French Revolution,’ 
and who to tha reputation of a finished writer added that of a 
enpanmmato st atesman , died in 1797. John Wesley (Fig. 2523), 
tha founder of tha Wesleyan denomination, who for threescore years 
led, a life of eeut&aai activity in the cause of religion, and yet 
p uKfohe d numerous volumes df sermons and journals, died in. 1791, 
at the age of 88. Three years later, in 1794, died Edward Gibbon 
(Fig. 2624), the author of the * Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire/ a work to which the best judges have allotted the first 
place in historic literature. * 

In 1786 a ploughman of Ayrshire, m Scotland, published a 
volume of poems. Their singular naturalness, beauty, and 
rhythm recommended them at once to the best judges i but 
the countrymen of Robert Bums (Fig. 2525) woe slow in recog- 
nizing In their humble hard the transcendent genius which was 
df vthwd to assert Itself so triumphantly In after times, and to 
win for the obscene driver of the j&vgh the title of the Sh^kspere 
of The songs of Burps, haring made their way among 

the people* wesn soon followed by poems of greater length, though 
baldly exo riKag foam in beauty or value. The patrons of the 
rural genius took him from the plough, had made him— an excise 
'man!' The rollicking, jovial deposition of the young poet popu- 
larly exposed him to tha temptation* whioh at thgtiperiod heeetf 
t h® mb of the ganger, and he unfortunately suocumbed to tb*m, and 
. foU kftd dftBeiiltiM'tiwl perplerifiee which shortened hij lifo. He 


died in 1796, iu the thirty-seventh year of his age; It was not 
until after' his death that Scotland kerned to estimate aright either 
the poet or the man. As a lyrist, Burns has never beta excelled ; 
while his merits as a humorist are almost as great : again, his pathos 
is irresistibly touching ; and wfatiMT ft Is his aim to melt the 
listener to tenderness and to tears, [to excite him to laughter, or 
to rouse him to patriotism, his mastery of the human sympathies \h 
despotic and complete# 

Dr. John Wolcot, better known as Peter Pindar, wrote towards 
the close of the last century a series of social and political satires, 
which gained immense popularity from their jocose and ridiculous 
humour, and their audacious sarcasms, levelled at the most distin- 
guished personages of the realm. King George III. was Peter’s 
favourite butt, and his shafts flew thick and fast at the royal quarry. 
Wolcot lived to a great age, dying in 1819 at fourscore. His 
works are little read at the present day, and would be hardly under- 
stood by the present generation, owing to the allusions they contain 
to matters now obsolete and forgotten. 

William Cowper (Fig. 2526), the most domestically popular of 
modern English poets, was bom in 1731, of a good family, by 
whose interest he might have obtained an eminent position. *His 
temperament, however, was morbidly nervous, and would not allow 
of his mingling in the ordinary business of the world. Leading a 
retired life, chequered with seasons of fearful suffering, of religious 
despair, and of mental alienation— he yet laboured industriously 
with his pen, and exercised, by the harmonious expression of his 
thoughtful, just, and wliolesome philosophy, a more profound and 
subtle influence upon his contemporaries than any other moral teacher 
of his day. IIw chief work, ‘ The Task,’ is a model of fine sense 
expressed in truthful, classical verse ; and his translation of Homer 
is perhaps the most faithful and conscientious performance in exist- 
ence in that department of literature. He died iu 1800. 

Dr. Jenuer (Fig. 2527), to whose discovery of the principle of 
vaccination we owe our release from the plague of small -pox, died in 
1823. 

In the year 1796 the Rev. T. R. Mai thus published hir. ecle 
brated ‘ Essay on the Principles of Population,’ in which he asserted,, 
and professed to prove, that it is the law of population to increase 
in a geometrical ratio, while the sustaining food can only increase in 
an aritlimetical ratio — and that therefore, unless population be pre- 
vented from increase by the operation of artificial checks, famine 
and misery (which he assumed to be the natural checks) must 
Of all modern writings, this single essay has been probably most 
fruitful of important results — because, from the apparently demon- 
strated truth of the theory, legislators embraced it, and from it 
legislation has taken a tone which has not tended to humanize its 
measures. The principle, however, was not without its opponent* 
in Malthus’s day, and was the occasion of no end of controversy, 
political and philosophical: later it has met with severe handling 
from writers of acknowledged reputation, and appears on close- 
investigation to be nothing moro than a plausible fallacy. Malthus 
died in his seventy-sixth year in 1835. 

The Rev. George Crabbe was a poet of peculiarly English 
character, both as to style and sentiment. He was patronised in. 
youth by Burke and Johnsop, who both saw the sterling merit and-, 
tiie stern uncompromising fidelity of his delineations. The subject 
of his poems is invariably the trials, the hardships, the temptations^ 
and the misery of the poor; and these he has painted with a vigour 
aud truth not to be surpassed. His works have operated largely in 
tho instigation of private charity, and the originating of public* 
institutions of benevolence. Crabbe* was the most modest and 
unassuming of men, and spent a long life in labouring quietly 
among the poor of his parish in Trowbridge, Wilts, and in vindicating 
the claujis of poverty with his pen. lie died at an advanced age 
iu 1832. 

Samuel Rogers was a poet of a different stamp. Born in 1762, 
and living to the age of ninety and Upwards, he connects the era of 
Johnson with our own. He was a banker, and the son of a banker, 
aud passed his life surrounded with the appliances of wealth and 
* luxury, and in intimate hssociatiou with all the genius and talent of 
three generations. His chief work is 1 The Pleasures of Memory,* 
which, like all his writings, is characterized by classical elegance, 
and a too careful simplicity ofstyle,\udted with extreme polish and 
finish. Rogers was a man of, refined and educated taste, which he 
was enabled to gratify most lavish expenditure; and he 

fitted Ids dwelling with the most exquisite productions of ancient 
and modern at|, gaihertA irom the stores of all Europe. His 
habits were tactatrif£ ; an*l his sarcasm mere biting and bitter than 
it was just or dirorimiaqftng. He died in 185(5. „ - 

6f*II the poets of bur o*n day, William Wordsworth' teem 
1 ■ • 
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d«idiiid to CMrfeto the most kiting influeuce upon the minds of 
hie oottutryiwm. Born in mo, he had lived to a maZmm age 
before the wld had perceived or would acknowledge Us rare 
merit^ No writer Wa a ever die cause of so; much derision, laughter, 
and ridicule, or for so+long a time was held by reviewers i* such 
supKeme contempt Bis literal adherence to Nature offended their 
classical prejudices! and his ob#fimtoJte*riatac* in his own course 
provoked their resentment. Eventually he gained the public 
approval in spite of. their hostility, and turned the tide of opinion 
against them. He died in 1850, fUU of age and honours. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the friend of Wordsworth mkd Southey, 
was, perhaps, the man of tl# pre s e n t century* who united the 
largest intellectual capacity, with an almost equal amount of list* 
lessnesa, laziness, and indecision. In his youth he enlisted as a 
private soldier under the name of Comberbaoh, and astonished his 
officers fay his erudition. In his manhood he electrified the world 
by the production of the “ Ancient Mariner," and “ Ohristabel,” 
— nch promises of a golden harvest, which were never realised. In 
his maturer age he melted down into a mere talker — discoursing 
poetry, metaphysics, and art, in a style of incomprehensible inspira- 
tion,— but doing nothing. With his vast talents, he neglected to 
make any provision for his family, and with the power of achieving 
independence by comparatively slight exertion, he existed on the 
benevolence of others, and died in 1834 at Highgate — a pensioner 
on the bounty of a friend with whom he was domesticated. 

Robert Southey, a man in most respects the contrast of Coleridge* 
and yet his wannest friend, was bom in 1774. As a youth he 
published “Wat Tyler," a feeble drama of demagogic tendency, 
which he subsequently tried to suppress. His first earnest work 
was “ Joan of Arc," which was followed by a seriqg of other epics 
of amazing length and remarkable power, but too wire-drawn and 
wearisome for popular favour. Southey stands in higher estimation 
as a historian, biographer, and reviewer, than os a poet. His 
industry was amazing, and unparalleled, save by the exertions of 
Walter Scott ; he lived among books, and wrote more than average 
men read in the course of a life. It is sad to be obliged to add, 
that his assiduity brought on disease of the brain, and that the 
last years of his life were consumed in hopeless insanity. He died 
in 1843. > 

Charles Lamb, the friend of Southey and Coleridge, was born in 
1775. He was a man of rare powers, uniting the racy wit of the 
old English humorists, with a refined, delicate simplicity peculiar 
.o himself. His most charming productions are the famous “ Essays 
of Elia," which have formed the model of most writers of sketches 
and magazine article rince his time. He was not dependent on 
literature for support, as he held a lucrative office in the East India 
House, and was allowed to retire before age came upon him, on a 
handsome pension. To this cause, perhaps, may be attributed tho 
perfection of his composition^ which are, for the most part, master- 
pieces of style. Lamb was the darling of the literary circles of 
his day, and is the object of affectionate admiration to all lovers of 
genuine harmless humour. He died in 1834. 

Thomas Moore, who was born in Dublin in 1780, came first into 
general notion aa the modern Anacreon, a title he obtained by a 
volume of not over-delicate verse, published under the pseudonym of 
Thomas Little. His reputation rests, however, on his Irish Melodies • 
the publication of which began in 1813, and which deservedly 
ranked him high among the poets of the day. Perhaps, no man 
ever lived who made more money by writing verse than Moore. 
He had 8000JL fora single poem, and he drew a round income from 
publishers during the greater part of his life. But Tom was the 
fkvourite of the great world, and as a general rule, his expenses 
outran his means ; he had, however, an inexhaustible fund of spirits, 
and though in difficulties often, was rarely in serious perplexity ; 
and laughed his troubles away with a philosophy -quite os surprising 
as it was creditable. He had the best wife in the world, and the 
sense to value such a treasure— and to her, more than to all his good 
fortune and aristocratic favour, he owed the happiness qf his lot. 
In his later years he enjoyed a pension <«f 3QQf. from government, 
and was thus spared the penalties of poverty. 

Thomas Campbell, the author of “ The Pleasures of Hope," was 
bum in Glasgow ip 1777. He wt# a ; mao of remar^ble genius, 
and enriched our literature -with a Sj fr iB but of 

the finest odes ever penned, and whidt^wOl endure as long as the 
English tongue. VTd need mei^(m ^ly ^The' Battle of the 
Baltki" “ Hohenlinden," “Ye Mariners 'of; England,* ^Lochiel," 
and 44 The Last Man"— the strains of the 

rec uH e cfion of our readers, The exquisite poem ^Gerpfpde of 
iFjWiag" is accounted CampbeU’s masterpiece, and, life* .fffl/hte ; 
fin est wtpfia^ Udq dafihnoa to the arts df conreetioo 'and 


Campbell lived to reap the honours due to bis exalted merit, and 
was Justly prized by bis Scottish countrymen. 

Sir Walter Scott (Fig. 2528), born in 1771, obtained a world* 
wide reputation, and doubtlew exercised more influence on the 
literature and literary tastes of ill Europe than any other man of 
his time. As a poet he was unrivalled Jp Ms driginal and peculiar 
walk long before the Waverly Novels had won for their unknown 
author the admiration of all lovers of fiction. The rapidity with 
which these marvellous creations followed each other amazed and 
delighted the world, who waited for them with eagerness, and 
received them with rapture. Scott realized enormous sums 'by his 
pen ; but unfortunately involving himself with the commercial trans- 
actions of his publisher, was dragged with him to ruin in the panie 
of 1825^26— and reduced to poverty, with a vast debt upon his 
shoulders. His high sense of integrity would not allow him to 
compound with his creditors ; and he spent the remaining years ^of 
his life in Herculean labours to pay off the heavy debt. Many of 
his magnificent fictions were produced in this sublime endeavour to 
preserve his honour unstained ; but, alas 1 the superhuman exertion 
prematurely prostrated his powers, and he sank beneath it after six 
years of incessant application — dying of paralysis and delirium in 
1832. The history of literature, while it can produce no grander 
success, affords no more magnanimous instance of lofty principle and 
glorious self-sacrifice. 

Lord Byron (Fig. 2529), whose popi^rity for ten years preceding 
his decease, and about as long a period after, approached almost to 
idolatry, was born in 1788. His first production, published at the 
age of nineteen, was the 14 Hours of Idleness," which, being merci- 
lessly assailed by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review, provoked as 
merciless a satire from the young lord, under the title of 44 English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers." The whole scribbling tribe winced 
under the cutting lash of this satire, and suddenly learned becoming 
respect for the wielder of such a weapon. The subsequent pro- 
ductions of the bard met with a favourable reception, and were in 
the highest degree worthy of it, though they were all deeply tinged 
with a morbid contempt for the blessings of life and a gloomy 
sceptical spirit* The bold imagery, the exquisite tenderness, and 
the sensuous phraseology which ran through all his works fascinated 
the reader, and especially captivated the youth of the whole realm. 
The name* of Byron was in every mouth, his verse were household 
words ; and to utter a syllable in his dispraise was thought little 
short of blasphemy. It is impossible at this time of day to describe 
the enthusiastic worship of this marvellous man as it prevailed thirty 
years ago — the world has sceu nothing like it since. But, with all * 
his fume, Byron was a miserable being : disappointed in early life 
he had become the victim of passions which he cared not to control, 
and whose indulgence ruined his domestio happiness, and drove him 
into exile. Most of his famous works — his Childe Harold, Don 
Juan, and the Dramas — w’ere written abroad ; and they were all to 
some extent the reflex either of his morbid disgust with life, or of 
the dissipations with which he sought to dispel the gloom of his 
spirit. In 1824 he repaired to Missolonghi, to aid, with his for- 
tune and his sword, th^Greeks in their assertion of their independence. 
He had, however, but the wreck of a short life to offer them, and 
died in April of the same year. 

Percy Bysshe. SheMey, the friend of Byron, was bom in 1792. 
lie was a man of brilliant genius, and of the purest principle ; but 
lie was subject in early life to the senseless tyrannies of blockheads 
in office, and driven from the pale of society by men whose bigotry 
blinded them to the virtues of honesty and sincerity. Their bar- 
barity made of the young thinker a daring infidel and a vigorous 
assailant of the religion they professed. His first work, “Queen 
Mab " is an atheistical production, and all his works are more or less 
full of the sceptical spirit. They abound in beauties of a dreamy 
and metaphysical kind, but are too abstruse and pfiilosophical ever 
to become generally popular. Shelley believed in the perfectibility 
of man without the aid of religion, and set an example of charity 
and active benevolence in his own life. He was drowned in 1822 
while crossing the Bay of Spezzia in a boat. 

* Among the other poets, of our day of whom death has deprived 
us, we may mention John Keats, the author of 44 Eudymion " and 
44 Zamia," who died at Rome in 1824, and who wanted but a longer 
life to have ranked with the fixrt porta of any age ; James Mont- 
gomery, the religious fitat of Sheffield, author of 44 William Tell," 
“The World before thellocA," end a host, of minor poems of a 
serious tendency ; mid Thomas Hood, at once the funniest of all 
modern writer* andthe nrfcpttfbundly touching and pathetic; who, • 
in* 1 Mis* ‘Ocdden Leg "makes us laugh till 

bmghter •^uiite ltealfi ^ in the 4 ‘ Song of the Shirt," and 44 Bridge 
»of Sighs afire th* lowest depths of grief and sorrowful indignation. 
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Among the living poets, whose name u legion, vre may print to 
Walter Savage Landor, the author of “ Gebir” and the “Imaginary 
Conversations to Robert Browning, whose “Bella and Pome- 
granatea" deserve the laurels they have Won; to Bailey, whose 
“Foetus" stands alone in the profbseness of it simagery and the com. 
ptehenriveness of its grasp, and to Alfred Tennyson the laureate, 
and inco mparabl y the deepest thinker, the keenest observer, the 
moat harmonious versifier, and in all respects the most powerful 
rate of his time* 

Among the divines who have reflected most honour on the present 
century, Robert Hall (Fig. 2580), John Foster, and Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers occupy the foremost rank. Among historians, M acau l ay, 
who unites in one pen the diversified powers of Hume and Gibbon $ 
and Alison, to whose astonishing industry and research we are 
indebted for the history of Europe, with all its wars, politics, 
literature, and social progress, from the antecedents of the French 
Revolution down to the present day — are the chief. The novelists 
of our time are a tribe which may be numbered by the hundred, and 
so voracious is the appetite for fiction that tolerable employment 
is found for them all. At the head of them stand Sir Lytton 
Bulwer, whose works comprise delineations from every class* of 
society, and are greedily read by multitudes, who have the ' ad- 
vantage of purchasing them at a nominal cost ; Douglas Jerrold, 
whose caustic satire withers and shrivels up the shams and seemings 
of official pretence $ Thaclpray, who with remorseless pen probes 
and lays bare the sores and ulcers of our social body, and trots out 
the skeleton that is in every house, and puts him to his ghastly paces 
for the amusement of the million ; and Dickens, ever genial and 
gentle, shedding sunshine on dark and dreary places, and exposing 
but to heal the wounds and bruises of poor struggling and stricken 
humanity. At the head of our miscellaneous writers must be 
placed De Quincey, the author of the “ Confessions of an Opium 
Eater/* and Thornus Carlyle, whose marvellous histories, essays, and 
biographies— 'pictures painted in words of fire, and thoughts uttered 
in thunder-daps — have thrilled through the world aud made him an 
idol and a mystery to the thinkers of the earth. 

To the above meagre sketch of the literature we must add one 
word on the arts and their progress during the past hundred years. 
It might have been thought that the age which produced Hogarth 
and Reynolds (Fig. 2531) would have appreciated such labours as 
theirs. It did so, however, but imperfectly, and Hogarth lived by 
his prints, not his paintings. During his day, and for some tiqie 
later, it was only by portrait-painting that the artist found remune- 
ration. Historical paintings came slightly into voguo when Benjamin 
West (Figs. 2532, 2533) made his appearance, but the fancy for that 
soon subsided, and the best painters of the last century found small 
encouragement save from aristocratic sitters. Wilson starved on 
bread and cheese. Barry did the same. Later, when Wilkie came 
to London, he laboured for long years before he could earn a decent 
livelihood ; and the same tale might be told of a hundred other 
painters. It was not until somo years after the peace of 1 81 5 that any 
.enthusiasm for art became general in this country. Foreign travel 
then taught the English what to admire, and they were not long of 
discovering that their own painters were equal to any living. The 
taste, once generated, grew apace* 4 and English, artists began to 
thrive, and, as a matter of course, <to improve. Turner, the father 
of English landscape painting, led the way in his department, and, ' 
before he died, saw the English school the first in the world in land- 
scape art. The progress in other branches, if not commensurate, has 
been great — in pictures of the genre species, such as Wilkie painted, 
and Paton, Feed, Frith, and Goodall paint now, the . English, if 
rivalled are not surpassed ; and in the delineation of animals no 
artists of ancient or modern times have excelled the productions of 
Landseer and Gowper. In water-colour art the English painters are 


p reemine nt sad snappreoahaUs? to* indeed toe prim in tob 
ddksato am) tosdnating style of peiafto* jemriftmty awarded to 
them throughout the Continent. Within to* feat tow year, art hw 
been rendered increasingly popular through titemaatta of the pen ; 
and top beat remit, have earned and TTSitmitilngio the 
taste by toe universal dissemination of well-executed engravings at a 
low price in the form of illustrations to book, end periodtori*. 

In conclusion let ns now, in a tow brief words, draw toe reader’s 
attention to the most salient points of contrast between the state at 
society in onr own day and that of a century bank. We need not - 
look beyond London for the elements of comparison, which are 
sufficiently obvious whichever way we tan. Onr fbratetbert in 
this famous old city came into toe world in a Mane of riotoas 
hubbub; they were brought up in the midst of a noisy mob, who 
made the narrow, miry streets the arena of their quarrels and 
diversions, and held, when they pleased, delusive poss e ss i on of toe 
public ways. When sober people went abroad at night they 
needed the link-boy for a guide, and their men-servants tor a body- 
guard ; we, on the other hand, hive dean and orderly thoroughfares, 
tranquil by day under charge of the police (Fig. 2634), brilliantly 
illuminated by night, and safe from violence and tumult at all 
hours of the twenty-four. When our forefathers travelled, it was 
by slow aud painful stages, over rough, sloughy roads, which 
mode the journey a real peril, independent of the nssanlts of 
the highwaymun who watched for their oomiag; we fly along 
the iron road on the wings of steam, and traverse toe whole 
kingdom in a day without a thought of interruption. When they 
corresponded, they waited the tardy return of the post, whom floods 
or bad roads delayed, or the knights of the road plundered ; and 
they paid a high price tor postage, which acted as a prohibition 
to intercourse : we send letters five hundred miles for a penny, and 
get a reply on the morrow ; or, not choosing to wait so long as 
that, communicate instantaneously by the electric wire. When 
their wives went to market, they had to chaffer in the rain and. 
mire for provisions tumbled in heaps on the ground: we make 
palaces of our markets (Figs. 2585, 2536, 2537), aud purchase at 
leisure from plentiful stores, garnered In galleries and arcaded. 
If pur grandsires saw a lion or an elephant, the sight was food 
for wonder to the end of their days : we walk at leisure in zoologi- 
cal gardens (Fig. 2538), amid specimens of natural history from all 
parts of the globe, aud may be familiar, if we choose, with every- 
thing that crawls, runs, swim6, or flies. When they wanted books 
they paid for them, to the few publishers of the day, a {nice whieli 
made literature almost a forbidden luxury; u>e find in the com- 
petition of the Row (Fig. 2530) a guarantee for cheapness, and can 
enjoy the luxuiy without anxiety about the cost. If their dwellings 
caught fire, they involved their neighbours in the calamity, and 
whole districts were often desolated by % single accident : we are 
watched over by a brigade of flame-quellen (Figs. 2640, 2641, 
2542), who wrestle with the fire and subdue it without disturbing 
the economy of next door. When they fell under the hands of the 
surgeon they writhed in anguish beneath the knifo : we dispel pain 
by chloroform, and escape the agony of aurgiori operations. When 
they died they were buried in heaps in back-street churchyards, 
amid the roar of traffic and the tramp of the multitude : we carry 
our dead to cemeteries (Figs. 2643, 2644, 2646, 2646) in suburban 
gardens, and lay them to rest beneath pendant foliage mid amidst 
the sweet odours of flowers. Thus, Atom the cradle to the grave, 
the march of social amelioration has compassed us around— -and, 
so far as the material elements <of happiness and enjoyment are 
concerned, we ore infinitely richer than they. Are we really 
happier, wiser, and better f That, -after all, is the grand question 
—which we shall leave each of our readers to ponder tor himself. 
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Engraving. 

Quarterstaff 1806 

Qgeenborough Castle, Kent, from the Font 

of the Church . 2111 

Quoenborough Castle, Farm-house built of 

the Materials of 2112 

Queenborough, Site of Queen Philippa’s 

Castle 2110 

Quiberon Bay, Medal to commemorate the 

Victoiy of 2267 

Quintain 1812 

Quintain, Water 1806 

H. 

Radclifte’s Library, Oxford 2273 

Railway Station, North Western . . • 2460 

Raleigh, Sir Walter 1531 

Raleigh in the Tower 1533 

Raleigh, Portrait of 2159 

Raleigh, House of, at Islington .... 2160 
Ramilies, Medal to commemorate the 

Battle of 2215 

ltanclagh Gardens, Rotunda, &c., in 1751 2388 

ltay, Portrait f . . . 2174 

ltcudiug, from Cavcrshani Hill .... 1893 

Regalia 2187 

Regal iu of Scotland 2223 

Rennio, John 2495 

Restoration, Medal in commemoration of. 1975 

Reynolds, Sir J 2531 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Portrait of . . . 244‘< 

Richmond House 1512 

Richmond Palace 1517 

Ripon Cathedral (tig. 2.) 1587 

Rosamond s Pond in 1752 ..... 2397 

llowe, Portrait of 2430 

Royal College of Physicians - 2 187 

Royal Exchange 2479 

Royal Exchange, the, before the Fire in 

1838 1980 

Royal Exchange, life Second . . f 2365 

Rim id Society, Sqpl of the 2422 

Roy a Academicians, Picture of the . . 2478 
Rupert, Prince, House, of, llarbiean . . 1697 

Rye House, the 1995 
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VIl.’i 


Sochcverell's Trial, Medal to commemo- 
rate . . 

Sackville, Thomas 

lif^rd Nnnaivy at 
»S«urhr.xr< Castle, near Deal . 

Samirfoot . ... 

Savoy palace, the. in 1 GG i . . 

Scene m * Tiv Pair Penitent’ . 

Scott , Sir W ... 

Great. Brans, »•. Henry 
Chapel ‘ . . 

Scr M -worh 

Seat h warn* Chapel, Lincolnshire 
Seaton House ... ... 

Sedan Chairs in the 16th and i7th cen- 
turies . . . 2129,2130, 

Scidcn, Portrait of 

Sempringham Priory, Lincolnshire (fig. 1.) 
Seven Dials ... .... 

Seymour, Jane, Queen of Henry VII J* . 
Shtkspere, Jum?, Horse of. in Henlev 
Street, Stratfonl . . . 

Shaksperc, Portrait of . . 

Sbakspere, Bortroit of . . 

^oaksperc, Autograph of 
Shaksperc. MMumcnt of . 

Shatopm. , Jv .of. . . 

Sbeumw Dockyard 
Sheerness burnt by the Dutch 
Shinty, the Game of . . 

Ship at Sea (fig. 8) . . . 

Shoeblack in 1760 . . . 

Shooting 

Shottorv Cottage . . , 

Sidney, Sir Philip, Portraits of 
Sidney, from a Painting by More 
ftdney, Funeral of . . \p . . 
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Sidney's Tree 1563 

Smithfield in 1664 1712 

Somers, Lord Chancellor, Portrait of , « 2211 
Somerset, Earland Cou n t ess of ... . 1846 

Somerset House, Old 147 V 1474 

Somerset House . . 1520 

Somerset House 1671 

Sophia of Zell, Queen of George L . . 2229 

South-Sea House, the 2360 

Southwark Bridge « , 2496 

Southwark in the 16th oentuiy . « ... 1661 

Southwell Minster, Interior of (fig. 3} . 1691 

Sovereign of the Seas 1431 

Spanish Armada, the 1623 

SjNinish Armada, the, attacked by the 

English Fleet , 1624 

Spenser, Portraits of . . . 1737, 1738, 1739 

Spurs, Battln of the 1433 

St. Alban’s Abbey (fig. 6) 1696 

St. Alban's Head, Dorsetshire .... 2377 

St. Andrew’s, Castle of 1824 

St. Andrew's about 1740 2384 

St. George’s llall, Liverpool .... 2500 
St. George's Hospital about 1760 . . . 2342 

St. Giles's Cripp legate, Chancel of. . . 2175 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Plan of . . . 208G 

St. James’s, Palace of 1611 

St. Jumos’s and Westminster, Ancient 

View of. 1616 

St. James's, Palace of, by Hollar. . . . 1519 
St. Jumcs's and the City of Westminster, 
from the village of Charing, in the time 

of James 1 

St. James's, the Palace ^ate 2326 

St; James's Park .a the time of Charles II. 1974 
St. James's Church, Westminster . , . 2030 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster, East Window 

of • • - 

St. Murtiu’s Lane, Old Academy in . . 2473 

St. Martin’s Church 2307 

St. Mary Wnolnoth, Lombard Street . . 2366 
St. Mury-ie-Ilow, Vestry-room of . , . 2369 

St. ( Rave’s School, Southwark .... 2285 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral (fig. 1) . . # . I597 

St Paul’s School, Old 1590 

St. Paul’s Cries Sc'iiK'i ut . . !f)„j 

Si. PsiVs O ro« hi tioio of J? i • •• T ■ 20id 

St. Pun* > \ o’ .vtiou or '.•wifrtn. Hu' m 
b D‘01 ... ... 2017 

St. ■ *’ I ■ Inigo Jones’s Pousto 2018 

St i^.|l*a f Sir Christopher Wren's Vt de- 
::gtifor. .... 2019 

S?‘ 'aid’s, North- East Vvw o r 2021 

s * I'auiy No. th- West View of . . 2022 

V P.Mii’i. Festoor frn"» . . . . 2023. 

St. Pod’s, Interior of, looking Eas* . . 2024 

S: I'auJV Interiot ol, from urdcr tho 
Demo . . . . 2025 

Paul's, Choir of 2027 

S . Steuben 'a, Wid brook Interior of . . 2028 

Stag**, View of the Old 1762 

3u*r Chailiber, Old, Westminster . . . 1884 

Steam Printing Machine 2474 

Steeples, Parallel of the principal, built by 

Sir Christopher Wren 2029 

Slewkley Church, Buckinghamshire (fig. 6) 1697 
StiJlingtir , Dr. Edward, Portrait of . . 2216 
Stirling. William Alcxand ?i, Earl of . . 1856 

Stoke Church, Buckinghamshire . . , 1618 

Stoke Manor- House, Remains of . . . 1689 

Stratford, W**»* v or*t Earl of . . . . 1887 

Stratford Oh 1 rot. % venue 1623 

Stratford Ohm* ti bail'd of 1767 

StratLoro Chun b • ptc Monument in. 1628 

Stratford f/onege 1606 

dtratfon* r 1 g Ancient Hall in . . . 1697 
Stratford i>ran n. 1. -School, Inner Court of 1607 
Stralroru Gramnar-School, Interior of. . 1608 
Stiai* res ; IV* in Henley Street. . 1680 
Strajwd, Chimney Corner of the Kitchen 

.. llcnlc^ c 'reet 1681 

Stratton- Hojs«* in the High Street , . 1678 
Stratfo?< Tohn Shakspere’s House . • . 1679 

Stratford, Cloptr.n’s Bridge 1699 . 

Strattord, Footbridge above the Mill • , 1700 
Stratford Jubilee •*••••... 2401 
Strawberry Hill, View from die Gardens 2449 

/ f» - 
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Strawberry Hill, the Gallery* . « . • 2460 
Strawberry Hitt, the library .... 3451 
Bufiblk, Duke at Portrait of . . . . 1484 

Superscription ofthe Letter to Lord Mont- 

fflgJf * V ... 1880 

StopM? Theatre, Old Bailey .... 2868 

Suroay, Portrait of 1787 

SottmTi Monument at the Charter House 2088 

Swift, Portialt of 2416 

Sword engraved by A. Dares* (fig. 2) . • 1686 
Sword and Dagger of James IV. and Ban- 
ners used at Flodden Field .... 1486 
Sydenham, Portrait of 2432 


Tavern ia Long Acre 2507 

Tqylor, Bishop, Portrait of .... • 51015 

Taylor Institute, Oxford 2272 

Teykw, Dr., Stone to commemorate the 

Martyrdom of 1683 

Taylor, John, Portrait of 1743 

Temple, Portrait of 2174 

Temple, the Inner, Hall of 1780 

Temple, the Middle, Hall of, Interior of 

the 1726,1727 

Temple, the Middle, Hall of, Exterior of 

the 1750 

Temple Bar, from Hogarth 2445 

Tennia Court 2161 

Testwood, Person, and Filmer, burning of 1686 

Tewkesbury Church, Gloucestershire (fig. 1) 1692 

Thames Fire Engine , 2641 

Thames, the, at Wallingford 2378 

Thames Tunnel 2408 

Thanksgiving, Song of 1527 

Theatre, the Globe 1748,1764 

Theobald’s, Hall at 1843 

Thynne’a Monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey, Sculpture on 2177 

Tilbury Fort 1621 

Tilbury Fort, another View of . • . . 1622 

Tilbuiy Fort, Camp at 1626 

Tillotson, Dr., Portrait of 2216 

Tilt Yard, Westminster 1667 

Tilting Helmets in time of llemy VII. . 1637 

Tilting at the Ring 1800 

Tilting from Pluvenal 1813 

Tinkhell, the \ . 2149 

Tonson, Portrait of 2462 

Treasury, the, from St. James's Park in 

1775 2361 

Tric-Trac fron. T c+bn 1300 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Library of . 2284 

Trinity Hour* , Old 1467 


University College <r . 2488 

Upnor Castle, Remains of. ^ . 1639 

Usher, Archbishop, Portrait of . . . . 2015 
Uxbridge, showing the “ Treaty House ” 1906 


Vanbrugh, Sir John, Portrait of • . . 
Vault beneath old House of Lords . . 

Vauxhatl Bridge * . . 

Vauxhall In 1761 ....... 

Vanxhall Manor House, ancient View of 
Vere, Sir Horace, Portrait of . . . 
Viaduct over Upper Avon .... 

View of Old Stage and Balcony . . 


Wake, the 1757 

Wales, Henry, Prince of 2086 

Walpole, Robert, Earl of Orford • • • 2211 
Walpole, Horace, after Monts • • 2447, 2448 

Wanstead House 2841 

Warburton, Portrait of 2438 

Warwick Lane, the Old Collego in, 1841. 2367 
Washing Grounds, Public, in 1682. . . 1714 

Watch, the Marching . 1721 

Watch, with “cressets” and “beacons” . 1722 

Watchmen. 1719 

Watchmen about 1569 1723 

Watchmen in the time of George II. . • 2308 
Water-carriers ....... 1717,2126 

Waterloo Bridge 2494 

Wator-worlu at Old London Bridge . . 2349 
Watering-house, Old, Knightsbridge . . 2386 

Watt, James 2457 

Wedding, the 1804 

Welford, the Meadows near 1613 

Welford, Mill at 1708 

Wesley, John 2623 

Wesley, Rev. J., Portrait of 2216 

West, Benjamin 2532 

West Cheap, Conduit in 1721 

Westminster Abbey, Street near . • . 1442 
Westminster Abbey and Hall .... 1579 
Westminster Hall, Buckingham embarking 

for the Tower 1441 

Westminster Hall (fig. 4). 1 1597 

Westminster Hall, Courts of Law at, about 

1750 2847 

Westminster about 1660 2087 

Westminster School, from an old print. • 1593 

Westminster Bridge. , 2345 

Westminster Bridge, the building of . . 2351 
Whirligig, the . 1733 

White Conduit House in 1749 .... 2402 

Whitehall, Design of Inigo Jones for Park 
front . ........... 1889 

Whitehall, Design of Inigo Jones for Char- 
ing Cross front 1890 

Whitehall, Eastern front of the Banquet- 
ing Room 1915 

Whitehall, Banqueting Room, from the 

Inner Court 1916 

Whitehall, Ban queting House . . . .1834 

Whitehall, Banqueting House and Gate- 
house, from a design by Holbein . . . 1888 
Whitehall and, adjoining Buildings, with a 
Royal Aquatic Procession . ... . . 1998 


Whitehall as itnppeared before the Fire of 

1691 .... * 1009 

Whitfield, Bov. G., Portrait of . . . . 9216 
Wild, Jonathan, Portrait of . . , . . 9407 
WHUam end Mary, 0mt Seai<«C , . . 2182 
William and Maty, Medth of . , - . . 2188 
William and Mary, Crownof . . 2200 
William add Mary, Shilling of V ‘ *" . 2201 

William III., Portrait of 2180 

, William III., landing of, at Torbay • 2186 
William III., Arms of. ...... . 2186 

William III., Jkutogmph of . .... 2198 

William IH.,weat Seal of 9190 


William III., Portrait of 2280 

William III., Costume of. . . • . « 2288 
William 111., Coins of. . • • • 2202, 2203 
Willoughby, Lord, and figures in Costume 
of the Elizabethan period ..... i960 

Wilton House 9882 

Windmill at Chpstorton, Warwickshire • 2100 
Windsor, Palace of, from the 4 Delleea do 

la Grande Bretagne 9 1991 

Wolfe, General, Death of. .... . 2538 
Wollaton, Northamptonshire .... 1067 

Wolsey, Cardinal 1437 

Wolsey and Suite 1443 

Wolsey surrendering the Great Seal • • 1445 

Wolsey, Groat of . 1465 

Wolsey, Half Groat of ... 7 .. 1466 
Wolsey 9 * Hall, Hampton Court .... 1861 

Wolsey’s Tower, Esher 1448 

Wood’s Irish Halfpence 51214 

Wooden Asa, Procession of the .... 1811 
Woolsthorpe Manor-House, the birthplace 

of Newton . . 2423 

Worcester Cathedral, Interior of (fig. 3) . 1587 
Worcester, City of, from an old print . . 1947 
Worcester, View of ; Battle-scene on tfao 
foreground Meadows ...... 1951 

Wren, Sir Christopher, Portrait of. . . 2020 
Wren, Sir Christopher, Tomb of . • . 2u26 
Wren, Sir Christopher, Parallel of the prin- 
cipal Towers and Steeples bnilt by . • 2029 


York Place 1439 

York House 1846 

York House, Water-gate 2096 

York, James, Duke of, Medal to comme- 
morate his appointment as Lord High 

Admiral 1978 

York, Micklebar Gate, with arrival of Bag- 
gage Train 1891 

York, the City of 2888 


Zoffiwy’s Picture of the Royal Aoademl- 

ciant-r . . 2446 

Zoological Gardena • . 2688 



GENERAL INDEX 


Aw iwr, Archbishop, hit toleratio n reprimands Dr. 

Mainwaring— U suspended, ii. SOS 
Abbot of Unreason, anecdote of the, i. 88S 
Ahmdeen, Dmidical droits near. described, i. 14 
A«mry, or Avebnry, the Drdldieal temple at — iu 
early date— plan and dimensions of— minute de- 
aeription of— restored plan and precincts of, de- 
scribed, i. 6, 10, 11 

Accession of George IV. and trial of Queen Cbro- 
line— her death. Ti. 375. S78 
Addison and the * Spectator/ exquisite satire of, il. 
S98 ; hie Cato— cause of the popularity of, at first, 
li. SOS ; on the Royal Exchange and the Advan- 
tages of Commerce, li. 316 
Adelphi. the, first exhibition of paintings in, ii. 855 
Admiralty, account of the, ii. 318 
Agricola completes the anblngation of South Britain, 
1. 38 ; Ids trifle and beneficent administration, i. 46 
Agrienltnro, new systems of, ii. 357 
Alan, the Breton, receives n grant of lands from the 
Conqueror— illuminated representation of this 
grant, i. 94 

Aldhelm, a learned Saxon monk and author, I. 295 ; 
church at Malmesbury built by— anecdote of, from 
the Great Alfred, i. 69 

Alenqon, the Duke of, slain at Asincourt, I. 848 
Alexander III.— his noble speech at York— his coro- 
nation— his lengthy genealogy — his happy reign — 
hie death, i. 887 

Alfred, pennies of— Jewel of— invention of the lan- 
tern ascribed to,L 79; the * White Horse/ near 
Wantage, a memorial of, i. 88 
Alftic, Earl of Mercia, great dignity of— hie seal 
found near Winchester, its value in settling a dis- 
puted question, i. 88 
Algiers, bombardment of, ii. 375 
A lk wine, confossor to King David I., notice of, i. 806 
All Souls' College, Oxford, founded by Chichely— 
its eminent men, ii. 883 ; its library, ii. 886 
Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College, builds the 
Fortune Theatre, ii. 135 
Alnwick Castle, history of, i. 99 § 

America, the war with, ii. 374 
Amphitheatres, Castrenslan, general remarks upon, 
i. 49 

Anderson, Sir John, notice of, ii. 339 
Anecdote of a haughty archbishop, of York, i. 383 
Anglesey, or Mona, the stronghold of Druldism, i. 18 
Anglo-Saxons, the— their Paganism, conversion to 
Christianity— traces of their rule, fc 65 {illuminated 
MSS of the— their spirit, and fidelity of repre- 
sentation, i. 06 ; detailed description of the illn- 
minated calendar of, i. 66, 67, 70, 71, 74, 75 
Anglo-Saxon ladies— their skill in embroidery — 
their costume, i. 70 

Aukerwyke yew, opposite Runnemede, antiquity o t, 

i. 114 

Anne of Clcves, married to Henry VIII., does not 
suit, is sent away, ii. 33 

— , Queen, daughter of James II., appointed to 
succeed William and Mary— married to Prince 
George of Denmark, ii. 869; her love and hatred 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, ii. 966 
Anson, Lord, spends 80,000/. on Moor Park, ii. 335 
— r and Datnpier, publication of the voyages of, 

ii. 367 

Anti-corn-law League, nse and progress of— its 
final success and dissolution, ii. 379 
Antiqnarianism— its true charms, ii. 314 
Antoninus, the Wall of, Roman forts on— boldness of 
Roman engineering, i. 43, 46 
Apathy resulting from fiuniliarity with remarkable 
scenes, ii. 311, 314 

Arbelows, Dmidical stones at, described, 1. 14 
Archery, decline of —former practice of, in Finsbury 
Aside— Prince Arthur's snow— Duke of Shorc- 
„ ditch, ii. 187 

Architecture in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, general remarks upon, i. 810 
— — — , Ecclesiastical, distinction of stylet of, 
subsequent to the Cftnquest — mixture of these 


Argyle, the Earl of, execution ofi at the Market 
Cro 


ii. 198 

engagements with— defeat of, 


Dross, Edlnl 
Armada, the ~ 
ii. 68, 63 

Armament of the Conqueror-Matilda’i i ship, 1. 911 
Armour in the times of Henry VII., Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., it 98 

—-.nee of, in the seventeenth oentnry, iu 811 
Arne, Dr., composes music for Renelagh Gardens, 

ii. r “ 


Arthur, King, story of— his death, burial inGleston- 
hnwr— disotwery of hie tomb by Henry II.— hie 
i ashamed by Edward I.— monument of, 
’ “ nation— lines from Drayton 

i of, from the roma nc e of 


,1. 184* _ 

• Lancelot/ L 911 
Arte, destine «f rise, after the Reformation,. ii. 83 
Arundel, the Eui of— Ida ooliection of soidptamand 
pointi ng s ■ h iepatronago of the arte— the remains 
ofhUconeetion of memke now at Oxford, ii. 846 
■■'■ii , tbe Conn teas of, herhoMe and eloquent re- 
8MBe ofHimyni., 1.819 ■ 

-JjtWN* prhfi^. of, 

.• - 

. ;■ ■' A . ■ 


Am, or Anph, iooccmot of Ktntigern at Uan-Elwy, 
I. 979 

Aaoham, Roger— his interview with Lady Jane 
Grey, ii. 31 

Ashmole, Elies, notice of, ii. 987 
Ashmolean Museum, account of the, ii. 987 
Askew, Anne, tried and sentenced at Guildhall, i. 

377 ; foil account of her martyrdom, ii. 78 
Aspatria, the church of* gigantic skeleton found in, 

Aswr, Mo^raphy of Alfred by— its genuineness ques- 

Aeton Cantiow Church, near Stratford, notice of, i.373 
Athelatan, reverence for, at Malmesbury— his tomb 
—his learning— his law*- i. 62 
— '■ ■ 1 and other Saxon kings buried in Malmes- 

bury Abbey, i. 296 

Athloue, fortifications raised at, i. 254 
Aubrey desired by Charles II. to write a description 
of the Druidical remains at Abnry, i. 10 
— — , Mr., gives a bribe to Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, ii. 106 

Aodley’e letter about the intent Edward VI., ii. 30 
Augustus threatens to invade Britain, i. 38 
Aungre, wooden chapel at, now the nave of Green- 
■tea Church, i. 83 

Austin Friars Church— its memories— account of, 

i. 374 

— , William, casts the images in the Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick, 1. 375 
Authors of the last century, li. 383 
Avon, scenery of the, described, ii. 131 
Aslncourt, the battle of, described — importance of 
the victory, L 339, 342 

Babington, Anthony— account of the conspiracy of— 
is executed with his associates, ii. 50, 51 
Bacon, origin of the word, i. 67 
Bacon's account of James I. at his accession, ii. 148 

, Francis— his birth iu York House— his wit — 

his studies— his rapid rise at the bar— his attach- 
ment to Gray's Inn, ii. 162 ; joins Essex — receives 
an estate from him— his base ingratitude— his rise 
under James— becomes Lord Chancellor — his sy- 
cophancy — celebrates his birthday in York House 
—the Novum Organum, ii. 163; tried for bribery 
and corruptioiir-cases of bribery proved, ii. 166 ; 
his humiliation — his sentence — his strange flattery 
of Charles I.— hjs retreat at Gorhambury de- 
scribed — his death — his will, ii. 166 • 

— , Roger, the Franciscan friar— his studies — his 
researches— his 4 Opus Majlis,' — his discoveries— 
his confinement — his death — his study, i. 318 
Baddesley, the groaning tree of, described by Gilpin, 

ii. 91 

Badenoch, the Wolf of— excommunicated — hit. rage, 
revenge, and submission, i. 306 
Bag-wigs of the eighteenth century— anecdote from 
me Annual Register about tbe, ii. 327 
BailifTs plays at Stratford, account of the, ii. 132 
Baldwin, Mr., bora on Old London Bridge — account 
of, i. 310 

Bale, Bishop, describes the use made of the libraries 
of the religious houses suppressed at the Reforma- 
tion, ii. 242, 243 

Balfour, Sir William, commands the right wing of 
the Parliamentarians at Edgehill, ii. 178 
Baliol, John, betrays the rights of Scotland to Ed- 
ward I.— his vassalage — renounces his allegiance 
to Edward— crouches again — resigns all to the 
English king, i. 330 ; retires to Normandy, i. 231 
Baliol, John, interesting anecdote of the mother of, 
i. 299 i 

Ballad from the 4 Strange Histories/ i. 123, 126 
— — of 4 King John and the Bishop of Canterbury,’ 
i. 126, 127 

Balliol College, Oxford, account of, ii. 294 
Bamborough Castle, remote antiquity of— history 
and description of— its draw-well- its present use, 
i. 99, 102 

Bambridge and Hnggins, wardens of the Fleet prison 
—their atrocious system and yawning greed of 
gain, ii. 330 : trial of tbe former, ii. 331 
Bancroft, Archbishop, forms the library at Lambeth, 
i. 367 

Bangor, the See of, created by Macl£yn, king of 
North Wales— origin of the name, i. 279 
■' " ■■■ — Cathedral, founded by Dciniol in 525 — his- 
tory and present state of, i. 279 
Banket the crown lawyer of Charles I«, slavish doc- 
trines of, ft. 175 

Bankes's horse, his ordinary feats, his extraordinary 
ones in France, ii. 386 • 

Barber Surgeons’ Hell, account of, ii. 103 
Barbican, Prince Rupert's house in tbe, ii. 226 
Berdfc, the, successors of the DrnSde, allude to tho 
Kietvaen— passage from Taliesin, i. 18 

• the Welsh, massacred by Edward I. f i. 227 

Barfreston Church, Kent, account of, i. 202 
Barker, Robert, prints the first edition of the Autho- 
rised Version of the Bible in 1611, ii* 170 
Barking, the Cuvtew Tower at, account of, i. 216 
Barlow created first Duke of Shoreditch by Henry 
VIIL, U, 197 

Barnet* the battle o t, tfie Lancastrians defeated at, 
i. 850 

Barons* the, meet Henry MI. at Oxford and extort 


his assent to the * Charter/* and something morn 
i. 219 

1 Barone* War/ the, anecdotal from, i. 222 
Barone, the, the chief sofibrers he the Wen of the 
Roses, i. 384 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, sketch of the life of— his discern- 
ment — his preaching, ii. 803 
Barry— his first painting— is sent to Rome by Burst 
— his paintings at the Adelphi— his quarrels with 
the Academicians — the greatnea of hie character 
and sufferings, ii. 340 

Bartholomew Fair in theeightaenth century, aooonnt 
of, ii. 326 e 

Bertolossi, the eminent engraver, notioe of, ii. 339 
Barton, Elisabeth* the Holy Maid of Kent — die* 
pleases Henry VIII.— sent to Tyburn, ii. 94 
Basham Hail, Norfolk, account of, ii. 831 
Basing House— siege of— taken and plundered by 
Cromwell, ii. 191 * 

Bees Rock, treatment of the Covenanters at, il. 198 
Bath, a Roman city — its walla, temples, baths, in- 
scriptions— wanton outrages on these time-hal- 
lowed relics, i. 47: purchased from Rnfoa by 
John de ViUuma ana rebuilt— its privileges con- 
firmed by Henry I., i. 867 

— Cathedral founded by Bishop King in the reign 
of Henry VII, — completed in that of James IL — 
its deformation in recent times, L 267, 270 
Battle Abbey, built by the Conqueror on the spot 
where Harold fell, i. 87, 90 ; history of— -descrip- 
tion of, at different periods — its ancient gateway 
—its seal— its present state, i. 90, 91 
Baudrioourt treats Joan of Arc with contempt, i. 348 
Bayard, taken prisoner at the battle of the Spurs, ti. 10 
Bayeux Tapestry, the, i. 83, 86 
Baynard’s Castle, Old, account of, i. 251 

•, the residence , of the Duchess of 


York, i. 351 

Baynham, James, account of the martyrdom of, 11. 78 
Bayonet, method of using the, introduced at Cullo- 
den, ii. 275 

Beacons, ancient, some account of, i. 303 
Bear-baiting in the olden time, notice of, ii. 126; 

described from Hudibrae, ti. 215, 218 
Beanchamp Chapel, Warwick, described, l. 375, 376 
——•Bishop of Salisbury, the architect of St. 

George’s Chapel, Windsor, 1. 362 
Beaufort, Cardinal, Henry V.'s uncle, advises war 
with France, i. 339 

1 Bishop of Winchester, his am- 
bition and intrigues against Humphrey of Glouces- 
ter — gets an immunity for his crimes— death of, 
i. 346 

Jane, charms, and becomes the wife of 


James of Scotland, i. 149 
Beaumont, verses from, to Jonson, ii. 136 
Bee, Bishop of Durham, builds a palace at Eltham, 
i. 382 

Becket, Gilbert, interesting story of, ii. 103 

, Archbishop of Canterbunr, his character — 

murder of— tomb of, described, i. 151, 154; hie 
shrine at Canterbury destroyed, ti. 82 
Beckenham, canopy over the churchyard gate at, 

I. 306 

Bed-rooms of the fifteenth centnry, i. 383 
Bedford, the Duke of, prepares to extend the English 
conquests in France, i. 342 ; his death, i. 343 
Belhaven, Richard, Lord, anecdote of, from Barnet, 

i. 2(*6 

Bell, Dr., munifioent grant of, to St Andrew's, ii. 322 
Bellsize House, Hampstead Road, described, ii. 327 
Bending coin, the ancient custom of, ti. 215 
Benedictibes, the, introduced into England by 
Dunstan — their severe discipline, 1. 134 ; the only 
monks In England before die Conquest, i. 295 ; 
reformers among, i. 898 

Benedictional of St. Ethel wold, great merit of the 
drawing — its date — supposed to be the. work of 
Godemann, a monk of St. Swithin — critical ac- 
count of, i. 75, 78 

Bentbam, Jeremy, occupies Milton’s House in West- 
minster, ii. 250 

Berkeley, the Earl of, offended by Elizabeth's daugh- 
ter of liis fleer, ti. 126 

, Lady, harsh reply of Queen Elizabeth to, 

ii. 99 

Castle, the scene of die murder of Edward 

II. , i. 238 

-, Justice, his slavish doctrine on Hampden’s 


trial, ii. 175 

Bermondsey Abbey, history of— its few remains— its 
historical associations, i. 182 

Bertie, Lord Albemarle, introduced in Hogarth’s 
4 Cockpit,' ti. 350 

Berwick, besieged by Edward I. — frightfol butchery 
of the Inhabitants, L 230 

Bible, the, Translations of, set up in the churches, 
Grimmer’*, Parker's, and the Authorised 
Version 6f, notice of, ii. 83 1 Authorised Version 
of— it* fc)itory, ii. 170 

Bignor, Sussex, Roman villa at, described- probable 
data of its erection, i. 54 

Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, founds Tintem Abbey. 
Church, i. 298 

Billiards in the seventeenth century, ii. 238 

Birmingham, Edward, Lord de, robbed of hie estates 
# by the bold and base Narthugnrbcriand, ti. 827, 230 

* 3 E 
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Birmingham, hiatory of, described by Leland— In 
1640—1 lui manufacture*— ii. 227, 230 
Biscayan troops employed against the Welsh by Ed* 
word I*, u 226 , 

Bishoprics, established before end shortly after the 
Conquest, and by Henry VIII*, L 130 
Bishops, the seven petitioning* sent to the Tower — 
tried, prononnoeoNot Guilty* h* 202 
Bhhric, Rariof Gloucester, onnous anecdote of 9 L 
186 

Bl a ck giunds or "smutty regiment '*bf EUmbeth, 
aneonst of the* ii. 66 

BtaakfrUr* Thraire, dweriptfanof, 11.134 
Mated, “ the founder of Ba&TVegaadoU. S*7 
Make, Admiral, compel* Van i Troop < “to Aatr off, 
ii. 104; fights the Dutch fleet under Van Tramp 
for three days, and grins ^decisive victory, ii. 194 
Blenbsim, the battle of; described, it. 263—260 
. — Palace— grant for its erection— ite magni- 

ficence— its printings and acalpture described, ii* 
266 ' 

. Pack— description of— Marlborough's Pil- 

lar in, and BoUngbrrice'a inscription, ii. 263 
Blondel and CMfHle-Lioii, anecdote of, i. Ill 
BUmdy , Bishop of Exeter, rimouinori practices of his 
’ oflosrs their exposure, i* 167 
Blood, Colonel— raises an insurrection— tries to 
hang the Dolce of Ormond— attempts to steal the 
Grown— foils, but gains great fovonr at Court, i. 
376, 379 

Bloody Tower, the* notice of* I. 361 
Bloomfield's ridicule of Bcuelagb, ii. 303 
BKore, Mr., architect of the New Palace, Lambeth, i. 
370 

Blount, Edward, Pope's letter to, ii. 346 
Btue-Stoeking Club, the, acoount of; ii. 843 
Bloeskin visited in prison by Jonathan Wild — t he 
Interview, ii. 334 

Boedieea, or Bonduca, the revolt of, i. 38 
Bochpr, Joan, burnt as a heretic under Edward VI., 
Sis 30 

Bodleyan Library, account of the, ii. 287 
Bohun, Eleanor, costume of, on her tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, i. 384 

ftoldre Church, Hampshire, account qf, ii. 90 
Bohlero, Dr., anecdote of, ii. 294 
Bolingbroke, Lord, grief of, for Pope's death— anec- 
dote of Dryden by, ii. 347 
Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, fleeces his 
flocks, i. 291; visits St. Bartholomew's — scuffle 
with the monks— ordered as a penance to build a 
palace at Lambeth, i. 366 

Book of Romances presented to Henry VI. by the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, i. 383 
Books, evidence of the value of, before the art of 
printing, i. 383 

Booth, Barton, acts in 4 Onto/ and gets BO guineas 
from the Tory boxes, ii. 302. 

Borde, Dr. Andrew— the father of all the Merry- 
andrews, 11. 211 

Border Land, the, described by Pope Pius II., i. 107 
Borthwick Cattle, Scotfs anecdote of the lord of, i. 
382 

Botham Church, Sniaex, ancient tower of, i. 03 
Boston Church— its tower once a lighthouse— history 
of, I. 303 

Boswell— eritioises Goldsmith, il. 347 
Bothwell and Buchan, betray all James IV.'s move- 
ments to Henry VII., ii. 6 
Bothwell Brig, defeat of the Covenanters at, ii. 198 
— ■■■ — •he Earl of, gpins Mary's fovonr— cai fiea 
off Alary to the Castle of Dunbar— is married ut 
Holyro A, it 46 ; is taken by the Danes— dies mad, 
ii. 47 

Bow, decline of the fcse of the, i. 884 
Boxley, the Rood of Grace at, bronght to Henry 
VUl.’a court, ii. 76 

Boy-Bishop, election of, i. 269 ; further particulars 
of, i. 263 

Boydell, Alderman, account of, ii. 339 
Boyle, Robert, a great chemist, some account of, ii. 
261 s appointed by the Royal Society }o solve a 
permeating question, ii. 219 
Bradshaw presides at the trial of Charles I., ii. 186 ; 
passes sentence on Charles, ii. 187; made Presi- 
dent of the Council of State, ii. 191 
Brason-Nose College, Oxford, origin of the name, ii. 
286 

Braunche, Robert, the monumental brass of, de- 
scribed, i. 310, 31 1 

Breadall»ane, Lord — his plan of securing the adhe- 
rence of the Highlanders to the cause of Williqm 
III., ii. 268—' “letters of fire and sword'— his 
blasting infamy— Glencoe, it 259 
Breeches* memorandum from Stubbs about, ii. 98 
Brentwood, John, agreement of, to print Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick, I. 376 

Bretagne, the Duke of, detains Pembroke and Henry 
Tudor In honourable captivity— refoees to give 
them up to Edward IV., i. 361 
Bribery, prwralenos of, In Englikh conttltnendeOi. 
841 

l, tb. g B tew , portrait oft hyHoguth.ii. 


BtMfvtotor, Lord, Ludlow in 

ofMUton*. * Coma.,' iL 847 
Brtrtol Cstftdnl, wsootnrt toft moaumeni* In, 1. 164, 
18* • 

—— '-Wtod by Queen fisirtftft**#*- }*QMm H- »® 
Britain, uncient, Cmii’i teWrfWfam oftj. Mj it* 
Mari ftftnr— ft aalAvMri by R#m*» 

ffnfcw he *U nf 

v l ,.'' ‘ ; ?■ . -s * s / . ‘ 


and Saxons— tahea a new name from her treachery 
pus rilfet, h 66 

Britannia, figure of, first ou Roman money, i. 38 
Britons, the ancient, ttelr human saeriflesa, LIS’; 
their skill In working metals^-stored tbrir corn in 
caves, according to DWL Siculus, i. 22; their 
bravery oelebrated by the Roman writers, 1, 26 ; 
their cnies deeoribed by Strabo and Cesar, L 19 ; 
influenc e of R oman tint u pon th eir doiuwtlu a rehi- 
lecture— their reputation as builders, i. 64 
Brixworth Church, Nonhmnptoashira, antiquity of, 
i. 69 

Broken Wharf Waterworks! nodes of th% ii* 234 
Bromley Church, neeount of, ii. 90. 

Brook, Lord, shot at the siege of Liohfleld Cathedral, 
i. 266 

Brooke, George, and others! fiendish barbarities at 
the execution of, ii. 147 
Broom House, burned by Hertford, ii. 27 
Brown* Gilbert, last Abbot ofDolceCor,i. 299; ac- 
oount of, 302 

■-■ ■■■ S Mr. * Capability,* reconstructs the gardens 
of Moor Park for Lord Anson, ii. 310 
rowue, Sir Thomas — studies, writes, and publishes 
amidst all the turmoil of civil war. ii. 290 
Bruce, Robert, grandfother of the Bruce, acknow- 
ledges Edward I. lord paramount, i. 230 . 

— , the, Joins Wallace, i. 230; asserts his claims 
to the throne of Scotland, i. 234 ; his treaty with 
the Bishop of St. Andrews and Comyn— flies from 
England— meets and stabs Comyn— crowned twice 
at Scone — his great misfortunes— rants the Eng- 
lish under Pembroke, i. 236 ; makes inroads into 
England— the victory at Bannockburn— dies in 
1329— buried in Dunfermline Abbey— lately dis- 
interred, i. 238 

Buchan, the Countess of, crowns the Brace ait Seoao, 

i. 236 

Buekhurst House a model of the ELisabethan style, 

ii. 100 

Buckingham addresses the Londoners at Guildhall 
in three speeches— singular effect of these speeches, 
i. 377 ; silence of the audience, i. 378*; beheaded 
by Richard III., i. 351 

Stafford, Duke of, is invited to Green- 
wich by Henry VIII.— is arrested on the river— 
his trial and sentence, ii. 18 ; is beheaded, ii. 19 
Villiers, Duke of, unsuccessful expedi- 


tion of, to Rochelle, ii. 171 ; is murdered at Ports- 
mouth— Charles's grief for his foil, ii. 1 74 
Building and Architecture— metropolitan buildings 
— bridges — the Thames Tunnel — Menri and 
Britannia bridges— Provincial buildings— New 
Palace of Westminstar-irchitecture of London 
streets— dens of the poor, ii. 371, 374 
Building arts of the Normans, remarks upon, i. 214 
— — , the rage for, checked W Elisabeth, ii. 10G 
Buildings erected in the reign of Edward 111.— their 
surpassing beauty, i. 310 
Bulkeley, Bishop of Bangor, story of, i. 279 
Bull, Dr., composes the air of * God save the King,' 
ii. 103 

Bullen, Anne, exclianget a noble for a kingly lover — 
is disposed towards the new religious views, ii. 19 ; 
is crowned queen — arrested for adultery — her 
letter to Henry — her execution, ii. 22 
Bully of the eighteenth century, described, ii. 836 
— Dawson, character of, ii. 298 
Bulmer, Sir Walter, summoned to the Star Chamber, 
ii. 18 

Bulow, Baron, the gaoler of Sophia of Zell, ii. 270 
Bunyan, John, account of— confined by Charles II. — 
released by James II., ii. 203 
Burbage, Richard, the friend of Shakspere. acoount 
of— his excellence as an actor — verses from the 
Gentleman's Magasine on, ii. 133, 134 
Bnrghley House, account of its erection, ii. 67 ; de- 
scription of, ii. 70 

Burke, Edmund— patronises Barry, ii. 340 ; his cha- 
racter drawn by Goldsmith, ii. 360 
\ Burnet, Bishop, notice of— his history — his contempt 
of literature— attacked by Swift, Pope, Dryden, ii. 
206 

Burnham Beeches, near Maidenhead, description of, 
i. H6 

Butcher Row. near Temple Bar, account of, il 228 
Butler, author of Hudibras,’ sketch of the life of, ii. 
222 

Butler's Cot, near Pershore, notice of, ii. 222 
Button's Coffee-house — the resort of Addison and 
Steele, ii. 346 

"Bye" and “ Main" plots, notice of the, ii. 146 
Byland Abbey, founded by De Mowbray— ruins of, 
i. 183 ; described, i. 186 # 

Byron, Lord, ii. 386 . # 

Gabnl Pass, retreat and horrors of, ii. 879 
Caeafaego, the Spanish galleon, taken by Drake, it.Q6 
Gwdxnon, Scripture History of— Illuminations of— 
curious account of, from Bede— extraordinary, 
merits of his poetry ^compared to the 'Paradise 
Lost, i. 79 

Caer-Caradoc, Shropshire, a British fort, i. 28 
“ Caer Moras," in Cardiganshire, notice of, i. 19 
Caerphilly Castle, the strongholdrof the Detpensers, 
ite leaning tower, account of, i. 264 
Csnar— his first and second invasion of Britain— the 
tribes who resisted— the result, L 26 
"Case of Beeahler," description of; H. 279 
“Gdfaten thcRriste of," proceedings about, betwe e n 
the Duke OfKorfolk and the Pattotu, i. 881, 882 
Cains College, Cambridge-^* gtra^-ootlca ofr IL 

Oriel* ifegebf.lar £dw*rft ML, great bravery 

'i*' 1 \ f c r: '* f \ > 


He .(ft* 

lw Hmri AM. 

fiw only poirmioa mi th* EafUali la 

C* lgd(m j. M ,tft, npft*d, ta th* nig* of Art**. 
Pius, i* 86 

Calendar, riie lUumfaaatad ffine'' ' defiled acoount 
of, i. 66, 87, 70, 71, 74, 78^ 

Caligula's tower at Geaorinooni or Berioxne* I* 27 ‘ 
Calmrop, Sir Philip, mrirndf, U* 

Camden Society, the C a mbri d g s, a errlpes ot.l. 306. 
Cambridge eontrastsfl with Orihri eewmiii of In 
ooilcgesand bnlUhig^ iL B94| Eonndriwril rib 
history of-^^oraito ■Oam d euBeri rty — 
the sfoiM altar— the Oedene^i. 148 
Campbell of Gienlyon,bsmheirixMhief atQtoneoe, 

Campbell, Thomas, ii.888 
Gampeggio and W olsey sit at judges on the dlvuroe 
ofHeSy VIII. and Qocen KaSarine, H. 19 
, Cardinal, Bfiahep of Salisbury, dispos- 
er hi. see by Heury VIH., L 269 


Canaletto makes a drawing of the building of West* 
minster Bridge, ii. 814 
Canning, death o t, ii 878* 

Cannon need- at Creey, 1. 314 
Canoes found in Dumfries, Bosses, Kent, and Lan- 
cashire, L m 

Canonbury Tower, Islington, nottoe of, 1* 142 
Canongate, Edinburgh, inscription on She, I* 80S 
Canons of cathedrals, fro.— eome account of— their 
duties in ancient those— divided into fleeular and 
regular— number of their honass, i* 296 
Canterbury— dispute between the primate and monks 
of, i. 363 ; tthe primates no longer reside it, 1*366 *, 
modern improvements at, described, ii. 322 

Cathedral, history and description of— 


f 




its fomons crypt now desecrated— its i 
—the arahiepisoflpal chair in, i. 150, 161, 164 
' Canterbury Tales/ the, their descriptive 
—analysis of; L 322 
Canynge, the chief benefoetor of Reddiffe church, i. 
303 

Capital, the, British princes made offerings in, i. 38 
Caractaeus, the resistance of, i. 88 
Cardiff Castle, the prison of Robert of Normandy, 
brother of Henry I., i. 102 
Carey, Sir Robert, is the first to inform James of 
Elisabeth's death, ii. 148 

Carfrbrook Castle, erection, extension, description, 
and present state of, i. 106, 107 
Carlisle Castle, founded by the .Red King, i. 99 

Cathedral — legendary printings in— founded 

by Henry 1. — its history— devastation of, in the 
Protector’s wars, i. 275 

— — , city of, rebuilt by Rnlbs — colony of Flemings 
plaoed in, i. 99 

— — — , Charles, Earl of, obcliak erected by, ii. 307 
Carmelites or White Friars, the, aeoonnt of, i. 294 
Carnac, great Druidiori remains at, described, i. 11 
Carabrd, or Karnbre, near Truro, described, L 11 
Carpets in the 17th century kept on the tables, ii. 
231 

Carr, Robert, the minion of James I., gets Raleigh's 
estate— Raleigh's ineffectual remonstrance, ii. 147, 
150, 151; is created Viscount Rochester— de- 
nounces his friend Sir Thomas Overbuy — 
marries the Countess of Essex— created Earl of 
Somerset— thrown into the Tower— his secret— 
his pension, ii. 161 

Cartoons, the, purchased as patterns for tapestry; ii. 
234 

Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk, history of— remains of, 
described— learning of the monks of— surrdhder 
and plunder of, i. 202, 203 

Howard, built by Vanbrugh— description of 

— its paintings— the Delphian altar in, ii. 306,307 
Castles, Mr., his treatment, and death in the Fleet. 
Prison, ii. 330 

Castles, ancient, plan of— the chapel and the keep— 
reflections on the juxtaposition of these, 1. 110 

, prodigious number of, erected in the reign 

of Stephen,!. 103 

Castleton Castle, Derby* account of, i. 264 
Catesby, the arch-conspirator, account of, ii. 164 
Cathanne of Braganaa, queen of Charles II.— ac- 
count of her introduction to Lady Castlemaine, ii. 
198 

Cathedral service, remarks on the, i. 362 
Catholic emancipation, ii. 378 
Catholic insurnsetion in favour of Mary Quean of 
Scots— its foiiure, Ii. 60 

Catholics* noble conduct of the* on the Spanish inva- 
sion, ii. 60; severities against, in James I/s ratal, 
ii. 154; utter humiliation of, after the Gunpowder 
Treason, ii. 162 

Catigurn’s tomb, account o( 1. 16 
Cato-street conspiracy, ii. 376 
Catter-Thuns, of Angus, described by Pennant, i. 23 
Cave, originator of the ^Gentleman's Magtrine / 
notice of, ii. 347 . 

Cavendish, gentleman usher, and biographer ofWri- 
sey, ii. 14 

— sails round the earth anal 

voyage— his plunders, his busning^Jila i 

fa» Kmtt, Tftn, ftJftM. and 
in lral*ad t te» c rift ft,l» ft 
Cfterc hooM at ft* Qaemm teiumlta* an* tPn- 
oitu*,! » 
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lh aw m b tr aflMf dto atob to d—lw 'wtto Mm* 
wittovt£Mv*wd«r, ii. *9 1 publicly return. ttonto 

tor patron* 

»■* of thi theatre iL 63: nor nrnmnmi Inn 
cornet lifotJL 66, 07 ; her money dealings with the 
Londoners, Ho 103; thanks and snub* Primate 
Parker'* lady, i. 366; her letter to the Bishop of 

-> Rly,i* 373; ner grief fog E m e x, ii. 71 ; prostration 
of allher power*— her death— Essex'* ring, ii. 74 ; 
story about the appointment of a successor, ii. 74. 

Elisabeth Castle, Jersey, the residence of Clarendon, 
account at, ii. in 

BlUs, the painteiv-his comprehensive eaaon of criti- 
(foo, H # 353 

Elstow, Friar, courageously defends Father Peto, 
ii. 26 

Ely, the feir oft account of, L 171 


, the Isle of Abbey in, pillaged and destroyed 
by the Danes, rebuilt,. 1, 171iheld by Hereward 
and the monks against the Conqueror — plundered 
by the Normans— the (dander restored, i. 171, 
174 ; amiable eharaeter of the monks of, i. 174 
— — Cathedral, dedicated as sueh in the time of 
Henry VIII.—] history, plan, and description of, 
Ryde’s Tower — the Galilee chapel — the octagon 
tower^— Presbytery— euperb sculptures of, i. 171, 
174 

— , Bishopric of created by Henry L L 174 

the Bishop of, and his strawberries, anecdote 
of, i. 373 

— Place, the Chapel of, history of i. 373 
Eltham Palace, history and description of L 333; its 
1 by the Commonwealth — becomes 


a quarry— the hall becomes a bam, L 383; subterra- 
nean passages, and the carbonised sates at, i. 883 
Empsoo andDudley, ministers of Henry YU , ar- 
rested and execut ed, ii* 10 
England, relations of, with Scotland and Ireland, 
contrasted, ii. 143 

English, the, rude and illiterate at the Conquest, 1. 315 

— — * language, its origin, remarks upon the supe- 
riority of by Camden, i. 70 

gentleman's accomplishments, from Ascham, 

ii* 137 

— — printers, early, and their marks, ii. 136 
Enthusiasm of the people on the expected invasion 
by the ii. ffO 

Eipinghant, Sir Thomas, his bravery — his Lollard- 
ism— bis imprisonment— his release— his mite — 
his reconciliation to the bisbop/i. 163, 166 pleads 
the bowmen at Azinoourt, i. 343 

— ■ — Gateway, the description of. i. 166 
Erskine, Lord, makes the Water-Poet a Highlander 

—description & his banting establishment, ii. 338 

4— , Chief Justice, anecdote of, ii. 118 

Essex, the last fevonrite of Elisabeth— offends the 
Queen — his unsatisfactory goveran\ent of Ireland 
— plots of Cecil and Raleigh against — his mad 
attempt — is arrested, tried, and executed, ii. 70, 
71 ; story of the ring, 74 

, the Earl of— sou of Elizabeth's Essex— com- 

mander-in-chief of the Parliamentarian army, ii. 
178 ; lays siege to, and takes Reading, ii. 179 
Estaples, Peace of, between Henry VII. and Charles 
VllL, U. 3 

Esterlings or German merchants, account of the, ii. 
103 

Ethelbert's reception of St. Augustine, described by 
Bede, i. 34 

Efeelbert, King of tbe E. Angles, murdered by 
Ofla — Mercian legends about, 1. 374 
Ethelfrith, King of Northumberland, and his sons— 
account of— wars with Cadwallon— his conversion 
to Christianity, i. 158 
Etkelred, the laws of. extracts from. i. 102 

■ the Unready — humiliation of England 
under, i. 390 

Kthelwold, Bishop of Winchester, rebuilds the 
Cathedral, L 174 

Eton College, fonnded by Henry VI., i. 358 
. — — and School, history and description 

of— government of, i. 363 

ttontem, origin of, i. 363 

Eugene, Prince, commands the siege of Lisle, U. 

363; gallantry of, at Blenheim, ii. 266 
Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, marries the Confessor's 
sister, Gods— bestows Lambeth oq,foe Bishop of 
Rochester, i. 363 • 

Evesham, scene of the battle of,* described— ballad 
of the battle of, i. 319, 222; origin of the town 
and name— description of— a woman burned at, 
in I740,ii.l07 , . _ 

■ —Church, account of— monuments in, t. 3< 3 

— . Abbey, remains of— tower of, described, 

II. 107 

Exchequer, tallies of the, described, i. 115 
Exeter, the Cser-iso of foe Britons— the Isea of the 
Romans— the Exaa-cestre and Monketon of the 
Saxons ■account at, i. 167 ; charter granted to, H. 
339; ths see of, created by the Junctiwi of the 
sees of Devon and Cornwall, i. 167 ; Cathedral, 
Us history. Us gradual improvement— foe organ— 
the dock— ths hell— the throne, i. 167, 170 
1 -■ ■ - College, Oxford, fonnded by Bishop Staplo- 
don— Gifford Scholarships at, ii. 390 
Eysa^Perbyshite, aooonnt of the plague at, in 1666, 

Mrte-4Uk to mm 

dwliPM ti). oOBUBMd rtf tto »my appointed 

.Ire), of wit. who art 



Falkland, Lord, fells at the battle of Nswbnry, ii. 163 
Fans and ruflb In the seventeenth century, ii. 911 * 
Famham Castle, Surrey, founded by Henryof Blob 
—its remains, i. 103 

Futolf, Sir John, disputes about the property of, i. 

Fawkes, Guy, his eharaeter, ii. 154; hives Bright's 
cellar, ii. 158 ; is surprised in the cellar, but remains 
at his post, ii. 158 ; is pinioned— his examination 
before the King and Council— bis self-possession 
—ordered to the “ gentle torture "—his two signa- 
tures, ii. 168 

Felton, John, murders the Duke of Buckingham it 
Portsmouth, Ii. 174 

Ferguson, Captain, pursues the Pretender, ii. 278 
Ffyloli thinks the monks of the Charter-house u be 
too bountifel to the poor' —his letters to Crom- 
well,!. 871 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, the full description of, 
the proceedings at, described, ii. 15, 18 
Fielding, Sir John, foe Bow-street magistrate, notice 
• o « ii. 334 

Fine Arts, progress at, during last century, ii. 386 
Fisher. Bishop, imprisonment and execution of, ii. 23 
Fisheries in Norman times, productiveness of, i. 215 
Fitsalans, Lords of Aruudel, resist the tyranny of 
Richard II.— their fete, i. 254 
FitsAusenlphs, the, get the lands of Birmingham at 
the Conquest, ii. 227 

Fitzwalters, the ebatellans and standard-bearers of 
London, 1. 25] 

Fitswilliam Museum, Cambridge, foundation of the, 
ii. 294 

Flambard* Ralph, Bishop, founder of Christ Church 
Abbey, Hampshire— his unscrupulous seal, i. 190 
Flambeau extinguishers, ii. 205 
Flamsteed, first Astrouomer Royal — his love of 
science — makes observations for Newton — his 
quarrel with Newton, ii. 31 1 
Fleet Ditch, described from tbe punoiad, ii. 314 

— Prison, foe, poor victims in— case of the poor 
Portuguese, ii. 331 ; commission appointed in 
172740 inquire into the state of, ii. 330 

marriages, meaning of— full description of, ii. 

327, 330 

parsons, advertisements of the— their gains, ii. 

327, 330 

Floating coffee-house on the Thames, ii. 327 
Floddeu Field, the terrible defeat of the Scotch — 
verses on, ii. 11 

Florid Gothic, domestic applications of the, i. 381 
Folly House, Blaekwall, account of, ii. 327 
Fontevraud, tomb of Richard the Lion and Boren - 
garia, at, i. Ill 

Foot-ball in Brittany, and in the Strand, London- 
graphic description of, ii. 326, 327 
Fores tB, severity of the laws regard ing^-the number 
of, possessed by the Conqueror— deer more vain 
able than Saxon men— increase of, checked by 
Magna Charta— great extent of, i. 115, 118 
Fortune Theatre, the, built by Alleyn, the founder 
of Dulwich College, ii. 135 
Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire, founded by the Cis- 
tercian monks of St. Bernard — description and 
history of, i. 183 

Fox, Bishop, the oratory of, in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, described, i. 1 75 j 

, the Martyrologist, some account of— his inter- 
cession for the German Anabaptists, ii. 87 
* — , George, founder of the Quakers — his inter- 
view with Cromwell, ii. 203- 206 
France, misery of, under Charles VI., i. 339 ; vices 
of, i. 342 

Francis I. “ throws liis grace Henry VIII.” — anec- 
dote of, ii. 18 ; noble saying of, if. 15 ; •armour of 
at Strawberry Hill, ii. 363 
Franklin or gentleman, the, described from Chaucer, 
i. 327 

Frederic, the Royal Abbot of St. Albans, bold speech 
of, to the Conqueror — heads a confederacy against* 
the Conqueror, and compels him to reign as a 
Saxon prince— flies to Ely, where he dies of grief, 
i. 195 

Frederick, George III/s father— his admiration of 
Flora Macdonald, ii. 279 
French fleet defeated at La Hogue, ii. 259 
French Revolution of '89, ii. 374 

— of 1830, ii. 378 

of 1848, u. aga 

Friar, the, described from Chaucer, i. 326, 327 
Friars, orders of, in the thirteenth century — their 
habits, rules, and houses, i. 294 
Fjiaiy Oart, the, described by Stow, i.*370 
Frobisher's Expedition, account of — the black 
stone, ii. 55 

Froissart goes to the Court of Gaston de Foix, his 
motives for going— kind reception of, by Gaston, 
i. 314 ; extracts from, i. 239, 242 
Furniture in foe thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
described, L 331, 834 ; of the seventeenth century, 
U, 331 ; of the eighteenth century, ii. 306 

GodbUry, John, author of an Almanac, foe., notice 

at, ii. 219 , 

Gainsborough— his early life— hie admiration of 
Reynolds— his passion for marie and musical in* ' 
ftraments, ii. 840 I 

Gardiner, Colonel,— hie dissolute life— his vision — 
his reformation— his bravery as a soldier— fells at 
PrastasMB* ii. 374, 279, 333 
Gardiner »d Bmmimmt fo foe Fleet, ii. 30 
Gurnet, Henry, the Jaiuit^mppoeed to connected 

with foe Gunpowder Plot— nuten at Hcndlin Hall. 

1 ii* 169; execution, P iiVU2 

* 


GarruwmyV Swift's lines on, ii. 318 
Gurrick— suetoh of foe rise of- his character, by 
Goldnith, ii, 330; epitaph on Hogarth written 
by, ii* 385; celebrates the Stratford Jubilee, ii* 

Garter, the Order of foe, Instituted by Edward III. 

—history of the Order— costume of, i. 358 
Garter King at Anns is sort by Edward IV. with a 
letter to Louis XL, L 333 , 

Gas Light— old system at lighting— experiments In 
gas-lighting by Dr. Clayton, Dr. Hales, and Mr. 
Murdoch— first s u ccess u 1802— 'gas in London-^- 
Windsor— the Westminster Gas Company— com- 
plete success of the system— how gas is made- 
foe saving dfeoted by its use, it 361, 362 
Gascoigne, Sir William, sends Prince Henry to 
prison, i. 338 

», Master, writes verses for the pageants at 

Kenilworth, ii. 38, 39 

Gaston de Foix takes “ great solsee " at Froissart'# 
reading— eharaeter of, i. 314 
Gauls, the— their superstitions — cruelty of, to cap* 
tivet,i. 7 ; houses of, i. 19 ; dress of, described, i. 39 
Gaunt, John of, his castles- his unpopularity with 
the Commons— his courtesy to John of Fmaoet 
1. 254 

Gaveston, Piers, the favourite of Edward II.— his 
character, his banishment, and return— defends 
Scarborough Castle — capitulates — is beheaded on 
Blacklow Hill, i. 335, 933 

Gay, his intercourse with Pope and Swift, ii. 305 ; 

notice of his death by Pope, ii. 846 
Cell, Alexander, loses bis cars for using his tongue, 
ii 311 

Gening!, the Crank — account of, from Harman, ii.119 
George I., some account of— his personal appearance 
— his mistresses, ii. 267 ; his obdurate cruelty to 
those taken at Preston, ii. 970, 271 ; visits hie 
continental dominions — receives a letter on the 
road— dies, it 370 

George II. offers a reward of 30,0001. for foe person 
of the Young Pretender, ii. 274 ; death of, ii. 374 
George 111. grants a charter to foe Royal Academy. 

ii. 338 ; death of, ii. 375 
George IV., death of, ii. 378 
Gerniun Anabaptists burned by Elizabeth, ii. 87 
Gesoriacum.now Boulogne, passage from, to London, 
through foe Wantaum, i. 34 
Gibbons, carver of the wood-work in the choir of 
St. Paul's — anecdote of, ii. 207 
Gibraltar, siege of, ii. 374 
Gibson, description of Abnryby, i. 10 
Gifford, William, notice of, ii. 290 
Gilpiu, William, sketch of the life of— his merits as 
au author — schools founded by, ii. 90, 91 
Glories, the, habits of, described by Addison, ii. 299 
Giraldus Cambrensis, account of, 1. 282 
Glasgow Cathedral, account of— regard of the Glas- 
govians for— defended from foe pious intentions 
of the Puritans — its famous crypt, i. 302 
Glass, increased manufacture of, 11. 367, 370 
Glassuiakcrs brought from France by Benedict Bis- 
cop, Abbot of W carmen tk, i. 59 
Glastoubuiy, the Great Monasteiy et* its history, its 
ruins — 4 The Thorn/ i. 131 ; Kings Arthur and 
Edgar buried at, i. 134 ; the first Christian oratory 
in Britain at—annexation of, to the see of Wells, 
i. 270 ; destroyed at foe Reformation, i. 134 
Glencoe, diabolical murder of foe Macdonalds at, ii. 
259 

Globe Theatre, Bankside, described, ii. 134 
Gloucester Cathedral, history and description of, 
i. 271 ; tomb and shrine of Edward II. in — parlia- 
ments held in the Chapterhouse of, i. 274 

, foe good Duke Humphrey of— his office 

of Protector abolished — is arrested at Bury Bt. 
Edmunds— is .found dead in his bed, i. 346 ; 
murder of, i. 182 

— , the Duchess of— her credulity — accused of 

practising magic arts against Henry VI.'s life — is 
condemned to penance and to prison for life, i. 346 
tbe Earl of— his symbolical advice to 


Bruce, i. 235 

Richard Duke of, holds a council to devise 


measures for getting Edward IV/s non into his 
power— his wily speech— the Archbishop's speech 
—Buckingham's speech— foe result, i. 206, 207 » 
murders Prince Edward— is supposed to have 
murdered Henry VI., i. 350; account of the in- 
trigues of, by Sir T. More, i. 350 
Godfrey, Sir Edmond bury, mysterious murder of, 
' ii. 198 

Godiva, Lady, tbe tradition about, i. 380 
GokUmith — estimate of his intellectual greatness and 
the goodness of his heart— his 4 Retaliation/ it 
347 ; lines of, on Reynolds, ii* 309 
Gold in California, ii. 382 

Golf— foe game of, described— James II. excels at, 
ii. 327 

Cyimdomar, the Spaoidi ambassador, urges the de- 
struction of Raleigh, ii. 150 
Goodrich Oastle, Herefordshire, description of— 
anecdote about the Dcspenscrs — keep of, i. 106 
Gordon, Lady Catherine, marries Warbeck— accom- 
panies him from Scotland— is taken, ii. 6 ; forther 
account of, ii. 7 
Gordon Rkxs, ii. 374 

Ck&rlmmbury , * nen r St Albans, tho seat of Bacon, 
described, ii. 165 

Goring, Lord, deseris foe Parliament, and surrender* 
Portsmouth to the King, ii* 178; his obstinate 
defence of Coimm§r t 1L 191 . , 

Gothic, the, decline oL 1. 855; revival of, la tkf 
. nineteenth century, it 87 


GowrleCofirafraey, % acsoant ofr ti. 139; traced 
toEUanfartUfoeiiM^ Macbeth, ii. 149 

Grave* and to^be in stott* Momma times, i. 919 
Gray, ambaecn dor of James VL to England, becomes 
.fEstoolgfCMCn. fs» , 

Grajfo *iMflltvy/ TONI torn, it 107 
Gray, monument to, in Stoke chnrcbyerd, II. 107 
Gmt Exhibition In Hyde Pork, ii. 899 ‘ 

foals OfEdward the Confessor— of William 
Ifoe Oraqueror— described, i. 62 
f— ~ Witeomb* Oloacestershire-^rilla and baths at, 

~ Tom of Lincoln, Its dimensions, &o„ i. 196 

— Oxford, aoooont of; ii. 201 

■ ■ — Five of London in 1666 described, ii. 199 
Greatrakes. Mr., mesmeric eare*of; ii, 294 
Greene, Thomas, notice of— his celebrity as a 
comedian, ii. 133 

Greensted church. Esses, account of, i. 62 
Greenwich Hospital opened by Anne, in 1706 — 
notice of, ii. 267 

■ ■ ■■ — ■ Observatory erected under Charles II. — 
purpose and business of, ii. 31 1 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, founder of the Exchange— 
his advice to Elisabeth— shop and Exchange of, 
described, Si 102 

Grey, Lady Jane— her accomplishments— married 
to Lord Dudley— is proclaimed queen— is sent to 
the Tower— it beheaded, ii. 31 
4 Grey Wethers," the, at Abury, described, i. 10, 
Groteste, Bishop of Lineol n — improves his cathedral 
—quarrels with the Pope, i. 166: patronises the 
' Franciscans — his intimacy with Roger Beoon, i. 

316 1 prophesies Leicester's death, i. 22 
Guildhall, London, history of, i. 377, 378 
Gunpowder conspiracy, the, history of, ii. 151, 164, 
155 

— ■ conspirators, the— sketch of the chiefs, 

their object, their oath, ii. 154; complete their 
preparations— take steps to raise an insurrection — 
concern for their friends in the Upper House- 
decision of Cuitesby, ii. 155 ; are warned, but re- 
solved to proceed— fly on the arrest of Fawkes, 
il. 158 $ forsaken by their own party— attacked — 
the chiefs slain— the rest executed, ii'. 1 69 
•Gundulphns, Bishop of Rochester— his character — 
his genius arid skill as an architect— builds the 
Keep of Rochester Castle end the 44 White Tower" 

In the Tower of London— his Xenium, i. 99, 170 
'Guthred, son of (Iardeonut, raised to the throne — 
his grant to the see of Durham, i. 150 
Guy, of Warwick, traditions about, his cave — his 
diff— his statue, i. 376 

, the bookseller and founder of the Hospital, 

notice of, ii. 347 

Gwyn, Nell, suggests the foundation of Chelsea 
Hospital, ii. 227 

Gygonian rock, the, described by Ptolemy, i. 18 

Hacket, Bishop of Lichfield, anecdote of, ii. 267 
Hadrion Hall described, feasts at, ii. 1 10 
Hadley church, account of, use made of its tower in 
the olden time — Ore-pot at, i. 303 
Hegnc, the, the cosunissloners meet Charles II. at, 
ii. 104 

Hale. Sir Matthew, on the administration of Edward 
I., i. 223, 226 ; condemns two women to death at 
Bury St. Edmunds for witchcraft, iii. 254 ; presides 
at the trial of Hawkins at Aylesbury assises, 1. 303 . 
Haliburton, Ralph de, betrays Wallace, i. 234 
Hall, Bishop— s ensed of Puritanism— his harsh 
treatment, ii. 203 

— ^ Henry, keeper of Rudyerd’s lighthouse— bis 
exertions daring the oonflagration— his death, ii. 
619 

Hamilton, Colonel, gets a picture from Gainsborough 
for bis music, ti. 340 

Hammersmith artist, the, anecdote of, ii. 2U 
Hamoaie and Cutwater — harbours at Plymouth, ii. 

322 <* 

•Hampden, John, thrown into prison for not paying 
the 44 forced loan" ii. 171; trial of— judgment 
against, ii. 175 ; severely wounded in Chalgrove 
field— his death and funeral, ii. 179 
Hampton Court, built by Cardinal Wolsey— account 
of, ii. 14 

Honaper, discovery of an ancient, i. 114 
Hancock, mortality in the femily o t, during the 
Plague, ii, 231 

Hanway, John, anecdote of the visit of, to Barry a 
exhibition, ii. 340 

Xtedlag. Stephen, founder of the Cistercian order 
of monks, i. 298 

Hardwick Hall, described by Mrs. Radcliffe— inte- 
resting relics of Mary Queen of Scots in, ii. 110 
Hareetoae, the, near Saaored, in Cornwall, de- 
scribed, L 19, 

Haredeld, the scene of Milton's Arcades, ii. 947 . 
Harold, 44 Duke of the English, " account of, from the 
Bayeox Tapestry, L 66—96 ; offers up his vows in 
Waltham Abbey, L 191 1 endows the church and 
college of Waltham— his burial'— his tomb, h 191 
* Harold’s Stones, 1 * atTwdech, Monmouthshire, i. 19 
Harrison, Carcw, and 8oott,exoouted byCharles II., 
IL 195, 198 

Harvey, the discoverer df foe circulation of the 
blood, notice of, ii. 961 

. Hsaferig, 8ir Arthur, oomplMes the dsvostatifm of 
ChfoEsster cathedral, begnp by. Cromwell's 

asaten^thebStie mt eceeSnt nfc i. 87, 90 
; — ILord, beh^dsd tyotderof Glwmssis^ U 


Hastings, foe oralis of— ruins oftdfiCribdfl, L99 
Hathaway, Anne, the wife of Bhsk spera a cc ou nt 
of her femily, IL 161. 

Hatton, Lord Chancellor, 1 desires to posses a Ely 
Place, i. 373 

Hawkeswbrth, Dr., inscription written by, il. 90 
Hawking, description of, ti. 126, 127 
Hawkins, Robert, incumbent of Chilton, femora 
trial oL I. 303, 306 

Hnwthoitodea, its present slate, memories of Drum- 
mond, Ur 167 : singular caves near, i. 92 
Ifayman, tie painter, notice of, ii. 339 
Heatheote, Sir Gilbert, robbed on his return from 
the Horae of Commons, ti. 331 
Hemynge, John, the literary executor of Shaksperc, 
notice of, ii. 133 

Hendtip Hall— the hiding-place of the Jesuits — the 
search of, described, ii. 159 
llendlip House— come account of the. architecture 
• of, ii. 231 

Hengham, Ralph de, anecdote of, i. 331 
Henley, General Conway’s Druidical monament at, 

i. 6 

14 Henri Grace a Dieu," a man-of-war built by 
Henry VIII., account of, ii. 1 1 
Henrietta Biaria, the Queen of Charles I., a Catholic 
—her train of priests, ii. 170; solicits loans for 
Charles I. — her 44 Pledges," ii. 133 
Henrique, defeated at the Battle of Najara by Pedro 
the Cruel, and the Bjack Prince, i. 314 
Henry I.— his character — his death — his tomb in 
Reading Abbey, i. 102 

II. — his reconciliation to Becket— his rage at 

hearing Of Becket’s reception in England, i. 151 ; 
anecdote of the Welsh mountaineer, i. 226 ; goes 
on a pilgrimage to St. David's shrine — Merlin's 
prophecy, i. 282 

Henry III. — his coronation, his favourites, his 
schemes to raise funds — his processions — his 
interview with De Montfort — taken prisoner at 
Lewes — rescued by Prince Edward at Evesham, 
i. 218, 219,222 

— — of Derby, Dolingbroke — his duel with the 
Duke of Norfolk, i. 250, 379, 380 ; is banished — 
lands at Uavemtpur — his success— his interview 
with Richard II. at Flint Castle— his claim to the 
throne — is proclaimed king, i. 250 

IV. — his inglorious reign — his death, i. 335 

of Monmouth— his excesses — strikes the 

Chief Justice— is sent to prison, i. 338 ; is sus- 
pected by his father, i. 336 ; his interview with 
and address to the king, i. 338 ; becomes 
V. — hischango of life — his generosity— quar- 
rels with France, T. 338 : his licet— lauds at Har- 
fleur — the battle of Azincourt, i. 339 ; lands at 
Dover — marries Katherine of t France— his good 

g overnment— appointed Regent of France, i. 342 ; 
is death— nis funeral— his tomb— his grave rifled 
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is death— nis funeral— his tomb —his grave rifled 
— his statue beheaded by Henry VIII., i. 287 
— VI. — his weak character — his losses in 
France, 1. 342 ; marries Margaret of Sicily, i. 346 ; 
taken prisoner at St. Albans, and again at North- 
ampton, i. 347 ; again proclaimed king, i. 350 ; 
liis propllccy about Henry of Richmond, i. 351 : 
a captive in the Tower — is found dead— is buried 
at Cnertsey, then at Windsor, i. 350, 359 

of Rjchmoml— lands at Milford Haven— 

marches to Tam worth— is victorious at Bosworth 
— is crowned king, i. 354 — promises to marry 
Elisabeth, daughter of Edward IV., i. 351 • 

VII.— his deep despotic character, ii. 2 ; his 

measures against Perkin Warbeck, ii. 3 ; charac- 
teristic anecdote of, ii. 7 ; lays the foundation of 
the English navy, ii. 11 ; his chapel, i. 287, 290 
— — VU.'s Chapel, Westminster Abbey, de- 
scribed, i. 287, 290 

VIII. — his popularity at first — marries 

Catharine of Arragon, ii. 7; joins the Holy 
League— beheads Edmund de la Pole — wins the 
n Battle of the Spurs, ii. 10: his interview with 
Francis 1. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
ii. 15 ; gets the title of Defender of the Faith— 
becomes the slave of his passions — sues for a 
divorce, ii. 19 ; is declared Head of the Church— 
marries Anne Bullen — marries Jane Seymour, 
ii. 22 ; the oath of supremacy— marries Anne of 
Cleves; sends her away— orders Cromwell to the 
block — marries Katherine Howard, beheads her 
—marries Catherine Parr, ii. 23 ; his house at 
Waltham, and first interview with Cranmer, i. 94 ; 
interdicts all communication with foreigners, ii. 
26 ; his bloodthirstiness in the campaign against 
Scotland, ii. 27 ; robs Becket’s tomb and scatters 
his remains, i. 151 ; grows fet, noisome, and irri- 
table— sends Surrey to the block— dies, ii. 27 

— , Prince, son of James f., account of, ii. 147 

Hentxoer describes Queen Elisabeth at home, ii. 
86 

Heradius, patriarch of Jerusalem, consecrates St. 
John’s Clerkenwell, and the Temple Church- 
treats with Henry 1. about heading a Crusade, i. 
142— his final interview with Henry, i. 143 
Herefordshire beacon, Malvern Hills, i. 23 
Hereford Cathedral, history and description of; i. 

27p ; merit of the restorations of, L 274, 276 
Heresy made treason Ire Elisabeth, end punished 
accordingly, ii. 4.7 

Hereward h Wake rebels against foe Conqueror, 
1.271 

Heriotj George, founder ofHerio/i Heykel, iwtigft 

Hereick’e nMife Tehran, ti. 196 

Hertford, foejBfcildf, obeys Meaty Vni/ehratra* 

1 fora 


ef femes** and 

. Piraratrat t lra foofoufe, ti.80 

gee , 

lion of, ii. 231 Mwnjr 

Herer Carte, the imlds«Mrao9theBulleM, U. 19 
Hexham Church, history aad ; nrossn t state of— a * 
former church described by ffimherd the mo nk, L 
166— wee this irate 55 . 

Higden, monk of Cheater, author of tfe • Chester 
Mysteries,* 4. 278 ^ 

Hill Hall, Essex, built by Sir Thomas Sarith, 11*981 
Historical events of the Irat 100 years, ii. 874 
Hoadley, Bishop, fkvours Unitariamsro— oontroremy 
with Atterbury— the Bragorian Controversy, ti, 
806 

Hoare, Sir JL Colt, on the Barrows in Wiltshire, i.60 
Hobbes, an admirer and disciple of Bacon, ii. 166 
Hogarth— the Instructive and mggesthre character 
of hie works, ii. 834; the 4 Analysis of Beauty, 
end sketch of his life, ti. 885- 
Holbein first patronised by More, who introduces 
him to Henry VIII.— ^interesting anecdote of; ti. 
103 

Hollis, Colonel, defeats Charles I.’s attempt to sur- 
prise' London, ii. 179 

Holy Cross or Abbey Church, Shrewsbury, aotount 
of— anecdote of 4 the Crucifixion* in, ii. 87 
Holyrood, the abbey of— legends and history of, i. 906 

— — Palace, state of, on the arrival of Mary 

Queen of Scots, il. 43 

Holywell Hough, conference at, base conduct of the 
Scotch nobles at, i. 280 

Home, the Karl of, refoses to. let hii men fight any 
longer at Flodden, ii. 11 

describes the Young Pretender and the buttle 

of Preston Pans, ti. 274; the Pretender’s drees at 
Corado, ii. 278 

Homilies, books of, ordered to be read, ii. 83' • 

44 Hone, Mister Nathan," the painter, notice of, ii. 338 
Honorira, Pope, orders a new cathedral to be built 
in the diocese of Moray, i. 806 
Hood, Robin— a patriot, not a freebooter, L 118, 
119; his political importance,!. 115; his piety 
— his forest life— his "friar," i. 119, 122; the 
ballads of, i. 122, 123 

Hooper compromises the question of the vestments, 
ii. 88 

Hopkins, Friar, the prophecies of, ii. 18 
Hoptons, the, rhyming grant made to, by William 
the Conqueror, i. 83 

Horse Guards, the, and Treasury, notice of, ii. 318 
Horseshoe found in the tomb of Childeric, i. 74 
Botham, Sir John, defends Hull against the Roy- 
alists, ii. 1 78 

House in Great Queen Street built by Inigo Jones* 
ii. 311 

House-stead, the Roman Borcovicus, i. 43 
Howard of Effingham appointed High-Admiral, ii. 

69 ; engages the Spanish Armada off Portland, ii. 

' 62; refuses to obey Elisabeth's orders, ti. 62; 
obliged to discontinue the pursuit of the Spaniards 
for want of ammunition, ii. 63 

, William, 44 Belted* Will," sketch of the 

life of— sufferings of, under Elisabeth — honoured 
by James 1. — his severity to the moss-troopers — 
his library — his appearance, ii. Ill, 114 
Howard, the Lady Katherine, married to Henry 
VIII., beheaded, ii. 23 

, Lady Frances, Countess of Essex— her 

beauty and profligacy — procures the murder of 
Overbtiry— divorced from Essex— married to 
Somerset— imprisoned in the Tower, ii. 151 
Howden, the manor of, forfeited by the monks of 
Peterborough to the Crown for failing to pay the 
Daoe-Geld, i. 290 ; ruins of the church, the chap- 
ter-house and tower of, described, i. 290, 291 ‘ 
Howe) and Goudomar on the extension of London, 
ii. 223 

Hndibras compared with Don Quixote, ti. 222; 
examination of the poem-characters from, ii. 
214, 215, 218, 219, 222 

Hudson’s criticism of Reynolds' painting, ii. 888 
Hugh the Wolf brings the Benedictines to Chaster 
—endows tl|g abbey, i. 278 ; his sword, i. 279 
Hugh dc Grenoble, Bishop of Lincoln, improves 
and enlarges the cathedral— his body borne to 
the Cathedral Close by kings— his shrine, i. 155 
44 Hugh Lloyd’/ Pulpit" in Merionethshire, de- 


scribed, i. 18 

Holme Hall, description of, i. 107, 110 

Hunne, shut up in Lollard/ Tower, murdered and 
burned, ii. 78 

Hunsdon House, description of, ii. 66 

Hunting in the sixteenth centur y ’^n o odoto of 
Elisabeth, ti. 126; in the seventeenth century— 
dress, and weapons of the hantafs— foe tinkrall, 
it 885, 288 

, pall-mall, skating- ■ James It’s enthuriram 

for, ii. 288 

Husbandry among the Benumbed Britons, L 86, 67 

Ufley Church, near Oxford, described, i. 908 ; ■' 

Illuminated letters of foe Anglo-Swtoos fo crN, 
i. 75 * 

Intimacy between the great me* 8f the radef foe 
sbbeenfoeml beginning of .foe Miramara ora- 
tories, ti. 249 . , A, 

Independe nt* ’the, 

‘S3 


A 


G *r themnse of the 

ttaerT«apU, th. ««^^'MUiBg,iewiitwd,il. lift 

. Molt, fcorto. stay, on* revolt in, 4» 

awHui. u. ub 

ii mndlttiUfl. Temple* witty Tones on, ii.lU 
-law til Goort aod Chanoery, oowtitutloa end pur- . 
mm at U. 114 

Ions, or Ioolm-Kill— Johneon’t visittu— the sanctity 
|bmI fiuneuf ltl lOBBtMp L 08 
'Irish, the, Join thestandard of Perkin Warbeek, ii. 3 
— — Bridle, the, give* some trouble *1 Blenheim, ii. 
860 

Iron, new mode* of smelting, fee., U. 867 

* Isabella, Qneen of Edward U., complains of ill-treat- 

ment— her amorous end politioel intrigues— con- 
flned in Hiring House for life, L 838, 830 
Italian architecture introduced under Elizabeth, ii. 

no 

Jane* of BeoUend taken— Me long captivity, !. 336 
James IV.of SooUand reoeivee 44 the White Rose 
' declares war in his fevour againat Henry VII., 
Ii. 8 « coins his plate and his gold chain for “ the 
White Bose,” U. 7s declare* war against Henry 
VIII. — foils in Flooden Field — is buried at Sheen, 
ii.il 

James VI. of Scotland— crowned at Stirling, ii. 60 ; 

• Ms early life — his fe vourites— the ' Raid of Rnth- 
ven, ii, 138 ; becomes the pensioner of Elisabeth — 
writes an unfeeling letter to his mother— marries 
Anne of Denmark— the Cowrie Conspiracy, ii. 
139 ; his appearance and understanding, ii. 148 ; 
sends to Elisabeth to stay the execution of his 
mother, ii. 64 ; becomes 

Janies L of England— his fevonritism— procession 
to London— creates many knights, ii. 148, 143 ; 
crowned at Westminster, ii. 146 3 dears np the 
mystery in Monteagle's letter, ii. 165 ; his charac- 
ter as a man, a king, an author— suggests the 
Translation of the Bible— broaches his doctrine of 
“ divine right”— dies, ii. 170 
James II.— his despotic character — undertakes to 
abolish Protestantism — retires to France, ii. 202 ; 
lands at Kinsale with French troops, ii. 255 ; runs 
away from the Boyne, ii. 268 ; witnesses the defeat 
of the French fleet at La Hogue, ii. 259 
Jedburgh Abbey, a house of Black Canons — account 
oti.298 

Jennings, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, passes her 

S uth in the household of the Duke of York — her 
luence over Queen Anne, ii. 862 
Jersey, the Druidical circle in, described, i. 0 
Jesuits, executed for being in England, ii. 154 
Jesus College, Oxford, founded for the Welsh, ii. 290 
■ — — , Cambridge — anecdote of Boldero, ii. 

294 

Jews of Lincoln, the— persecution of— dhargeagainst, 
i. 168 

Joan of Arc — account of— relieves Orleans— enters 
Bheims, sees Charles crowned — is taken by the 
Burgundians — triad and burned by the English, i. 
342, 343 

Jocdine, Bishop of Wells, sporting propensities of, 
i. 270 

John, son of Philip of Valois, taken prisoner at tho 
battle of Poiotiers — his bravery — his honour — his 
death in tho Savoy Palace, i. 246 

of Padua builds Somerset House, ii. 30 

, King-— his character— signs Magna Charta — 

murder of Arthur, i. Ill ; 'itinerary of— misrepre- 
sentations of Paris, Hume, and others, i. 114; is 
defeated by the French, i. 179 ; his satisfaction at 
the death of FitzPeter, i. 182 ; seises a bishop in 
his own cathedral, i. 279 ; his present to the Cor- 
poration of Lyiui, i. 311 ; his victory over the 
French fleet at Damme— claims the " sovereignty 
of the sea,” i. 214 

— — de Villulo, the monk of Tours— acoount of— 
becomes Bishop of Bath— his great spirit and 
generosity, i. 267 

Johnson, Dr.— reflections of, on visiting Iona, i. 58 ; 
his notice of the Adelphi Exhibition, ii. 355 ; his 
account of Swift's seal for Pope, ii. 366 ; his cha- 
racter portrayed as a personification of Old Eng- 
land, it. 350 

Jones, Inigo, sent abroad to study— becomes a fol- 
lower or Palladio— his quarrel with “ Surly Bon” 
—Ms design* for a palace at Whitehall, ii. 167 
Jenson, Ben, several particulars of— becomes the 
friend of Shakspere— writes for Jfldeigh's ' History 
of the World/ ii. 242, his grave in Westminster 
Abbey, 1. 220 

Justus, one of Angnstine's Companions, the first 
Bishop of Rochester, 1. 170 
Juxon, Bishop, attends Charles I, during Ms trial 
and till his. death, ii. 190 

Kafrhfirine, queen of Henry V. and wife of Owen 
ISper, resides and dies in the Abbey of Bermond- 
sey, L 188 

— of Valois, Queen of Henry V.— her remains 
exposed from else time of IlenTy VII. till 1776, l 

— , Queen of Henry VOT.— her pathetic ad- 
dress to Henry, ii. 19 ; is deposed— dies in 1636, 
U, 88 

K*afe» John, ii. 385 

Keith, a Fleet parson, marries 178 couples it one 
day, 11.330 

feeaaristantrofDce the Astrologer, 
■ hy Bh Dsvid, account o£i. 


Kemys, Captain, after Ms fhilaro, oemai tssuddde, 
ii; 160 

Kendal, the Duchess of, p r esen ts a tankard to BlrR. 
Walpole, ii. 348 3 is to have a share in the profits 
ofWdbd's halfpence, ii. 343 
Kenilworth Castle, remote antiquity, historical im- 
portance, and a ssoc iatio ns of; 1. 107 ; itepresetva- 
tioaowing to Soott— pageantsat, described, «. 38/19 
Kent, the Earl of— -brother of Edward IL— « Joins the 
confederacy against the King, i. 838; singular 
charge against— pat to death, i. 939 - 

1 ■ ■ ■ — , coarse ruffianism at, at Mary's exe- 

cution, U. 54, 66 

Kentigern, or St. Mungo, Bishop of Glasgow, builds 
Lion Elwy — founds a monastery and a school, L 
279 

Keswiok, circle of stones near, L 14 
Kildare, the Cathedral of; founded bjf Conheth— his- 
tory 0 i, suppression of the see of, 1. 307 
44 Killing Sums/' the, county Louth, i. 18 
Kilmarnock and Balmerrao, Lords, executed, ii. 879 
King, Bishop of Bath— his vision— founds the Ca- 
thedral, i. 867 

— , Mr. reflections of, on Stonehenge, i. 7 
44 King Harry's Chair," account of, ii. 231 
King's College, Cambridge — account of, i. 365 ; ii. 

894 

Kingsburgh, Mr., assists the escape of the Pretender, 
ii. 876 

Kingston, the chapel at, the crowning place of the 
Saxon kings, i. 88 

Kirby, President of the Incorporated Artists— hia in- 
terview with George HI. and West, ii. 338 
Kirkaldy of Grange settles the terms of Mary's sur- 
render at Carberry Hill, ii. 47 ; charges the Lords 
with making him deceive the Qneen, ii. 50 
Kirkstall Abbey, founded by Henry de Lacy — history 
of— ruins of, described, 1. 298 
Kist-vaen, the, at Trelech, described, i. 15 ; a symbol 
of Noah's Ark, i. 18 

Kit's-Coty House, superstition about the stones near, 

i. 14; description, origin, and purpose of, i. lft ; 
different opinions about, i. 18 

Kuevet, ^Sir Thomas, arrests Guy Fawkes, aud 
searches the cellar, ii. 158 
Knight, the, the services of, from Chaucer, i. 253 
Knights of St. John and Knights Templars — history 

the Turks— siege of Rhodes — their decay, i. 142, 
143 

Knighting, ceremony of, described, i. 323, 32G 
Knox, John — instances of the fierceness of his Chris- 
tianity, ii. 43, 46 ; his statue, i. 302 
Konigsmark, the Count of, mysterious fate of, ii. 
267 ; hia body found, ii. 270 

Labelye, the architect of Westminster Bridge, ii. 314 
Ladies, their dress— painting and patefling— receiv 
ing visits in lied, from the Spectator, ii. 298 
Lady Place, Hurley, Secret Council at, resolves to 
call in the Prince of Orange, ii. 202 , 

Lambert tried and burnt by Henry VI II., ii. 27 | 

Lambeth Palace, history and description of, i. 363, 
366 

Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of, marries Alice de Lacy 
— becomes Lord of Pontefract, i. 103 ; beheaded in 
his own castle, i. 106 ^ 

Lane, Miss, accompanies Charles II. to Bristol, ii. 235 
Laneliam, Master, describes the pageauts at Kenil- 
worth, ii. 38 

Langton, Cardinal, joins the league^ of the Barons 
against John — the oath at the high altar of St 
Edmond's Bury, i. 182 

Langton, Walter de, the Treasurer, imprisoned, i. 235 
Lnrimoru, the Anabaptist preacher of Chilton— infa- 
mous charge of, against Hawkins, i. 303 
Latimer, memorable prophecy of, ii. 79 
Laud, repairs the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, i. 367 ; 
succeeds Buckinghafo as Charles l.'s chief minister 
— hia way of making people love the Church, ii 3 
174; executed, ii. 174 

Lauderdale, the Duke of, Charles II/s minister in 
Scotland, ii. 198 - 

Law Courts at Westminster — account of, ii. 318 
Leatherhead Church, Surrey, i. 373 
Lcathersellers* Company, the, oppose Darcy's Patent, 

ii. 102 ; Hall of, ii. 103 

Lee, William, inventor of the stocking-frame, ac- 
count of, ii. 95 

— , Sir Henry, of Ditchley, resigns the champ! 


Leeds — Coloured and White Cloth Halls at— grass 
.grows in the streets of, iu consequence of the 
plague— obtains a charter from Charles 11., ii. 927 
— —Castle, Kent— Edward ll.'s Queen denied shelter 
at, i. *238 

Leicester, the Earl of— his murders— his magnificent 
.. reception of Elisabeth at Kenilworth— his hospital 
at Warwick, ii. 96, 39— proposes to poison Mary 
Queen of Scots, ii. 81— hi» post at the Spanish in- 
vasion, ii. 59 

Leicester Abbey, account of— visited by monarch* — 
tbs deathplace of Cardinal Wolsey, 1. 295 
Leighton, Alexander, his horrible punishment for 
writing the 4 Plea against Prelacy,’ ii. 174 
Leighton, Archbishop, of Glasgow, notice of, it. 206 
Leith, account of, by the Wuterfoet— great export- 
ation of corn from, U. 835 * 

Leo ofBohemia visits the Court of Edward IV., L 883 
Leofric, Bishop of Exeter, installed in presence of 
the Conqueror and bis Qneen, i. 167 

, Abbot of Rt AfoupSi IibersUty of, i» 196 

Levees in the ririhtesnth.esntary, ii. 806 
JLmm lari oTWarcnne 


at the Reformation— demolished lathe 
ttotoctosa te , i. 134, 136 

LiMpemfem under Elisabeth— its great abuses; 
£1*108 

Lichfield, origin of the name, L 867 
— — — Cathedral, description of, i. 963 ; its degas 
—becomes a staMe— r estoration of— Its monuments 
—curious old books in fee library of, i. 9S6, 867 

and Coventry, the see of, account of, 1,266 

Lich-gates, explanation ost A 888 
Lichtonberg, c^mtttfies 8^ tot Hogarth's pictures 
—description of the Cleaver and Marrow-bones 
Concert by, ii. 888, 388 
Lilburne, u Freeborn John,” jm b lU b e* 

Sued — whipped 44 at, the cart ”— jdMoried,, ii, 135 
Lilleborme, old palace at, eouneu held in,. hr fee 
Conqueror previous to the invicioDi>fEa|Mi 87 
Lilly, the Astrologer— the Sidrophel of Butle r 1 s r 
count of— nis Almanac, ii. 819 
Limerick, siege and gallant defence of, ii. 868 
Lincoln, a British, a Roman, a Baxon city, 1- fit; 
Roman gate' at, its baths and walls — Norman re* . 
mains in, the Jew's house, John of Gaunt's stables, 
i. 214 

—Cathedral— its grand site— its founders — its 
erection — its Galilee porsh — its monumental re- 
mains — plunder of, at the Reformation, i. 156, 168 
Lincoln's Inn— the Revels — the 44 King of fee Cock- 
neys"— the hall— the gateway, ii. 118 
Lincoln College, Oxford— rise of Methodism , ii. 88 7, 
890 

Lindisferae, monastery and see of, founded by Aldan 
—the holy lives of the monks of— plunder of, by 
the Danes — rains 0 £ i. 169 
Lindsay, the Earl of, slain at Edgehill, ii. 178 
Lingard, Dr., on the disorders resulting from De 
Montfort's insurrection, i. 118 
Limuras, the system of, a splendid error, IL 251 * 
Litany, the, introduced into the Church service, ii.63 
Literature of the last hundred years, ii. 383 
Literary society of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries contrasted with the "Cliques" and 
“ Sets” of the present day, ii. 242 
Lithography, the art of, ii. 366 


Liturgy of Edward, the, examined and altered, ii. 86' 
Ll&udaff Cathedral,account of— havoc made byGlcn- 
dwr in — sad specimens of modern taste in, 1* 27? 
Llanddewi-Brefi Church, i. 882 
Llewellyn, the Welsh Prince— his brave and despe- 
rate resistance against the English— his death, i. 
226, 227 

, David, joins Edward I. against his brother 

— rebels against the English, i. 226 ; is betrayed 
— atrocious sentence on, 227 
Locke, his connection with Shaftesbury and Mon- 
mouth's rebellion— goes into exile — returns at the 
Revolution— gets a pension — writes his Essays on 
the Human understanding and on Government — 
his character— his mode of obtaining knowledge, 
ii. 355 

Logau Stones, account of several — removal and re- 
placement of one by a ship's crew, i. 18 
Lollards, the, laws passed against, i. 

IiOllards’ Tower, Lambeth, built by Archbishop* 
Chichelev, account of, i. 336, 367 
Lombe, John, obtains a knowledge of the Italian 
machinery for silk-throwing— account of this 
transaction, ii. 323 

— — Sir Thomas, builds the first silk-mill at 
Derby, ii. 323 

London — the approach to; from Westminster, in tho 
middle ages, 1. 377 ; prosperity of, under Elizabeth, 

. ii. 99 — description of, in the times of Mary and 
Elisabeth, ii. 103— act passed for paving aud im- 
proving, ii. 106— defences erected about, in the 
great Civil War, ii. 179— daring the great fire of 
1666, described by Evelyn, ii. 199— increase of 
trade-in, after the Restoration, ii. 227 

— Ale, celebrated in Chaucer's time, i. 323 

— l>jdge, . Old, description and history of, i. 

907, 310; in the 16th century — Morris's water- 
works at, ii. 318 

Cries in the 17th century, ii. 211 

— ■ — Robbers, audacity of, in the 18th century- 
plot to rob the Queen, ii. 331 

— ■ ' Stone, the, account of, i. 19 

Streets and Houses before the groat fire, ii. 

106 

— described by Gay, ii. 214— in the I8tb 

• century, ii. 296 

Londonderry, the siege of— the siege raised, ii, 955 
Londoners, the, embrace the new religion m moss 
after the murder of Hunne, ii, 78 
Long Parliament, the, forms a union with the Scotch 
Covenanters— strips Charles of the 44 divine” pre- 
rogatives— sends Land to tho Tower— executes 
Strafford, ii. 178 

Lord Mayor, the, of London, hunts with Edwasd 
*IV. at Windsor, i. 369; "at liis wit's end/'ii. 
199; decay of the power of, ii. 316 
Lord and Lady, origin of these titles, i. 71 
Lord of Misrule, described by Stubbs, ii. 1 15 
Lords, the House of— stop ell business till one of 
their number is released from fee Tower, 11. 171 ; 
abolished *• 44 useless,” ii. 191 
Lotteries Introduced by Elisabeth, ii. lot 
Louis the Dauphin, called over by the discontented 
Batons, defeat of. at the battle or 44 fair" of Lin-.* 
eohuitSlS 

Louis Napoleon at Btrssburg; U. 379 
—————— at Boiflogne, ii. 879 

- - - ’ Vooup d’etat, ii. 6*3 
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Ml 

XI. racttvw Garin King at Arau— 

* Mas with p wa|» 1. 889) Dows Edward IV. out 
ofVnnMOi L 808 

lout, Lorft oaUtthe pm of Inverness, IL 970 
• £ -~— — bdmTkmPoCmt bio trial and mention, 
IL 979 

Lore-day a, the ancient onotom of, i. 997 
Imhp> Biabop of Hereford, rebuilda the Cathedral 
— ftfsmgf etory of hi* death, i. 974 
Loriagia/Heniy de, Biabop of Thetford, simony of 
— 4a summoned to Borne — hia punishment — 
founder of Norwich Cathedral and monastery — 
consecrated first Biahop of Norwich, i. 162 
Lucan, iboiona paaaage from, about the Druids, i. 14 
Lucy, Sir Thomas, proseoutes Shakspere— the song 
" it. 132 


Luke, Sir Samuel, the patron of Butler, ridiculed in 
* Hudibras,* ii. 222 * 

Luton Church, Bedfordshire, inscription in, 1.373 
Lydgate, the poet, a monk of Bury, i. 178 
Lynton Parsonage, Devonshire, account of, ii. 91 
Lyndhurst, the capital of the New Forest, descrip- 
tion of— the stirrup of Eufoa in, i. 96 


of Glencoe submits to William III.’s 
government— is murdered with hia dan, ii. 259 
■ — 1 > Flora, her generous devotion to the Pre- 

tender — is taken prisoner, ii, 278 j her levee at 
Leith described — taken to London — set at large — 
sburgh'a son— dies at Skye, ii. 279 
printing — the printing press— improve- 
ments by Stanhope, Clymer, Cope, and others— 
Nicholson — Koenig— Cowper ana Applegath, and 
the Times newspaper— monster machine of the 
Ttow*— effect of the printing machine upon litera- 
ture, n. 368 

Macintosh, Lady, saves the Pretender by a stratagem, 
ii. 274 

— - ■ , the clan, attack of, at Oulloden, ii. 275 

Madoc, the last champion of Wales, surrender of, i. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, founded by William of 
Wayneflete— its men of note— its obligation to 
entertain royalty, ii. 283 

Magna Charta, description of— extract from— the 
history of— the barons who won, i. Ill ; first acted 
upon after the battle of Evesham, i. 223 
Mahogany first brought to England by Dr. Gibbons, 
il. 306 

Maldnlph, a Scotchman, founds a house of Benedic- 
tines at Malmesbury, i. 295 
“Main," the, had for its object the placing Arabella 
8tnart on the English throne, ii. 147 
Mslthns, and his theory, ii. 983 
Malmesbury Abbey— history of— ruins of, described, 
L 296, 298 

— — ■ Market-Cross, Cobbetfs encomium on, 

ii. 105 

Maltravers, keeper of Edward II., his ferocity, i, 238 
Manciple, the, or purveyor, described by Chaucer, i. 
330 

Manners wins an estate of the Duke of Devonshire, 
II. 335 

Manningham. John, how he earned great feme, ii.115 
Manny, Sir Walter, pleads for the citizens of Calais, 

i. 248, 246 ; gives a grant of land to the Carthu- 
sians— relieves Hennebon, i. 970 

Mansion-House, the, account of, ii. 816 
Mar, the Earl of, raises the standard of the Pretender 
—is defosted at Dmnhlane, il. 270 

, Glenealrn and Gowrie, -l catch the king " in 

the Cutle of Ruthven, U. 138 
Maigaret, Queen of Henry VI.— her character^— her 
intrigues, i. 346 ; is victorious at Wakefield and 
8t. Albans, 1. 347 ; defeated atTowton — is joined 
by Warwick — invades England— is taken with 
her son at Tewkesbury, L 350 
Margaret of Burgundy receives Warbeck as the 
“ white Bose** of England, ii. 3; has aeoin struck 
in anticipation of his success, ii. 6 / 

— " ■ ■■ of Richmond, Henry Vll.’s mother— anec- 

dote of— her tomb, i. 287 

•**— , “ the Maid of Norway,'* the death of— 

* miseries that followed, 1. 227 
Maria Beatrice, Queen of James II., flies to France, 
il. 202 

Marlborough— his duplicity— ms anilities, ii. 202: 

his victories, ii. 263 ; dies, ii. 266 
Marlowe's song, * Come, live with me,* Ac., ii. 238 

► the, ii«330« 
contract — the 

F ... 334 

Marriage of Queen Victoria, ii. 379 
Martton Moor, defeat of the Voyalists at, ii. 182 
Marten, Harry, dues not think the House of Lords 
dangerous," ii. 191 

Martin, Jonathan, hams York Cathedral— his ac- 
count of the deed, i. 263 

Martyr, Pater, the wife of— her remains exhumed 
and dishonoured In Mary's reign, i. 178 
Martyrs, the great number of, in the reign of Mary, 

ii. 79 

Mary, abbess ofRomsej. daughter of King Stephen 
—her sad story, i. 199. 909 
Mary Tudor marries Louis of France— after his 
death, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. U. 10 
Mary Queen of Scots— her grief at leaving France— 
her claims to the English throne— her reception in 
Scotland, il 43$ marries Darnley, II. 46f files 
with Bothweil— surrenders atp arb eny Hill— sent 
to Loohievan Castle, ii. if; I weed to abdicate— 
escapes— Is deflated at Uagsldo-teah the pro- 


teetioaof EUsabethr-Hfinds a prison, ii. 60; sent to 
Fotberingay — triad and condemned to death, ii, 
91 ; her constancy— her exeoution, il 54 
Mary, Queen of England— the Venetian ambassador's 
account of, ii. 31 : persecutes the new religion 
— marries PhiBp or Spain— her war with France— 
her death— her will/llu 
" ■" '• Queen of William IIL— her talents for business 
— her death, it 959 

Masham, Mrs., influence of, over Queen Anne, ii. 967 
Masks and Mufflers in the seventeenth century, ii.91 1 
———and Masquerades of the eighteenth century, ii. 

Massinger, Philip, brief notice of, L 147: born at 
Wilton, ii. 307 

Matilda, or Mend, Queen of Henry I.— sketch of her 
early life, i. 199 ; further account of, i. 102 
■ of Flanders— foils in love with Bithrio— his 

insensibility— her hatred — her revenge, i. 186 
Matthew de Gonrney, Knight, his exploits, i. 323 
Maule, Sir John, his brave defence of Brechin Cattle, 

i. 231 

May-day of Merry England, described, il 119 ; the 
milkmaid's dance on — regard jitill entertained for, 

May-pole, the, bringing home, described, ii. 119 ; be- 
fore St. Andrew 44 Undershaft /’ Cornhill, ii. 122 
Mcantys, Sir Thomas, erects a monument to Bacon, 

ii. 166 

Medeshamstead, Abbey of, founded by Peda, finished 
and enriched by Wulfhere, i. 270 j plundered and 
burnt by the Danes, i. 271 
Medical works in Chaucer's time, i. 326 

— mountebank of the seventeenth century, ii. 
211 

Medicine and Astrology, the study of, blended, i. 326 
Medina, the Duke of, commands the Armada, ii. 62. 
03 

Melrose Abbey, the mother Cistercian Church of 
Scotland, founded by David I.— its beautiful ruins 
—Scott's Lay— the Bruce’s heart buried in,i. 299 
Melville, ambassador of James VI. — his conversa- 
tions with Elizabeth, ii. 35, 38; his interview with 
Elizabeth on the question of Mary's death, ii. 54 ; 
his interview with Mary just before her execution, 
ii. 65 

Menai, defeat and slaughter of the English at, i. 227 
Menamber stone at Sithney thrown down by the 
soldiers of Cromwell, i. 18 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, complains of 
Drake’s invading the Indian seas, ii. 58 
Mercers’ Hall built on the site of Gilbert Becket's 
house, ii. 103 

Merchant, the, described from Chaucer, i. 327 

Taylors' Hall, historical recollections of, 

ii. 103 

Mermaid, the, scene of the coniivial meetings of the 
wits of Shakspere'a time, ii. 136 
Merton, Walter de, Bishop of Rochester, founder of 
Merton College, Oxford, i. 171 
Merton College, Oxford, account of, ii. 283 
Mesmerism in the seventeenth century, ii. 254 
Methodism — account of the rise of, ii. 287, 290 
Microscopes, improved, ii. 367, 

Middle Ages, the, military system of, described, i. 322 
Middle Temple Hall described, ii.,118 
Middle Temple— its plays and revels— fome of John 
Manningham, a student of, ii. 115 
Middleton, Sir Hugh, forms the New River — is as- 
sisted by James!., ii. 166 

Midsummer-eve of Merrie England, ceremonies »nd 
pastimes of, described, ii. 123 
Military engineering in the fifteenth centaiy re- 
marks on, i. 382 

Miller, the, in Chaucer’s day, described, i. 330 
Milton, John, sketch of his early and college life — 
resides at Hoxton— the Cornua— visits Italy— his 
public career, ii. 247 ; sonnet of,ii. 179 ; appointed 
secretary to the council of state, ii. 191 ; his lite- 
rary connections, ii. 242 ; his aim as a poet— his 
blindness— is proscribed, ii. 250 ; account of his 
works— his domestic life— buried an St. Giles's 
Oripplcgate, ii, 251 * 

Mindeu, the battle of, English gallantry at, ii. 282 
Mines worked in Saxon times, i. 74, 75 
Miracle of the ear of straw, ii. 162 
Mistletoe, the, reverence for, i. 7 
Missal, the, presented by the Duke of Bedford to 
Henry VI., described, i. 383 
Mitre Club founded by Johnson, ii. 347 
Mohocks — their different orders, accomplishments, 
and amusements— their 44 sweats," ii. 302 
Mold, in Flintshire, golden breastplate found at, i. 22 
Mom wesson, Mr., minister of Eyam— his exertions 
during the plague in 1666, ii. 230 • 

Mona, animated description of Suetonius's attack 
on, i. 88 

Monastic orders, origin of, i, 183 , 

Monk, General, hands over the throne to Charles 
without a single security— created Duke of Albe- 
marle, li. 194 * 

— , the, described from Chaucer, i, 326 
— , Elisabeth, touching memorial of, ii. 90 
Monk*, the, the greatest improvers in forming aqd 
gardening, i. 214; suffering! and heroism of, 
under Henry VIII., ii. 26 

Monoliths found ir various parts of the British Isles 
regarded with gi*at veneration, i. 19 
Montrose, the Marquis of— his rapid movements in 
Scotland— is checked by the Covenantors, 11.183 
Monument, the, erected to commemorate the Great' 
Fire— the inscription on, ii. 202 . 

Monumental b rusees, destruction of; 11. 89 
Moore, Fra n c is fotfwl yfaal almanac oft 11919 I 

■ ‘ -T- 1 " ; i ■ 



of, il 907 
Wallace, 1 930 f 

-- household described by 

. . . -* 0 *he Tower— tried, ii. 93; Us 

ssasasa&tajfts— 

Monte, Peter, —mat of thej watw^rk* of.ii. 834 
Mortimer, Earl of, Ida murdar of UeweUm i. 8,7 
— j. fcToarite * Bdawti lLV Queen, 

Hung, i. 239 

Mortmain, statute of, passed under Edward 1.— Its 
object, i. 307. 

Morton, Archbishop, commands the Abbot of St. 

Albans to reform hia monks, il 76 
1 Cardinal, builds the entrance-gate to Lam- 
beth Palace, i. 366 

, the Earl of, chancellor of Scotland, 11. 46, 

47; removed from power — regains it— executed 
for the murder of Darnley, il, 138 
Moser, the painter, notice of; ii.'359 
Mount Orgueil, Jersey, the prison of Frame, notice 
of,ii. Ill * 

Mounteagle receives the letter of warning at Hoxton. 
carries it to Cecil, ii. 155 

Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk— his duel with Henry of 
Derby— banished by Richard II.— dies, i. 250 
Mummers in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 

Municipal Reform Bill passed, ii. 879 

Mumjr, the Regent, defeats Mary at Langtide, ii. 5G 

Music in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

singular foot about, i. 334 
Muaic, martial, at the battle of Asincourt, i. 339 

Nafont, Sir John, makes Wolsey Deputy-Governor 
of Calais ii. 14 v 3 

Naked Masquerade, the 4 Connoisseur’s * cri ticism 
on, ii. 303 

Naseby, the great defeat and loss of the Royalists 
at, it. 183 

National Covenant, the, formed to maintain Prcsby- 
teriauism, ii. 175 
Navarino, battle of, ii. 378 
Naworth Castle, description of— memories of 
44 Belted Will," ii. Ill, 114 
Navy, the want of a, felt— vessels of Henry II.— 
Cmur-de-Lion's punishments— the ancient galley — 
John’s great victory over the French fleet, i. 211, 
214 

Negro Emancipation, ii. 378 

Netley Abbey, history of— desecration and ruins of, 

New Abbey, or 44 Dolce Cor/* Kirkcudbright— his- 
tory of— ash-tree at, i. 299, 302 
New College, Oxford— description of, ii. 294 
New Forest inclosed by the Conqueror— miseries 
caused by this inclosure— the death-place of two 
of his sons, i. 94 ; localities and* ruins in, described, 
l. 96 

New Place, Stratford, built by 8ir Hugh Clopton— 
description o ft ii. 135 ; Shakspere’* mulberry-tree 
at— Gothic Vandalism of the parson at, ii. 130 
New River— account of its formation, Ac., ii. 166 
Newark Castle, built by Bishop Alexander— its 
sieges— surrender of, by Charles I. — its ruins,!. 103 
Newbury, the battle of, loss of the Royalists at, ii. 

182 ; the seoond battle of— its issue, il 182 
Newcastle, the Earl of, defeats a Parliamentarian 
army in the North, ii. 179 ; leaves England after 
the battle of Marston Moor: ii. 183 
Newcastle Castle, built by Robert Curthose— anti- 
quity of the site— description of, L 1 10 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, its fortifications— tbeBlack Gate 
— ravages of the Scots— its conduits, pants, and 
hospital, i, 319, 322 ; the church of, history and 
description of— its tower — its peril during a siege, 
i. 303 

Newdipate, Sir Richard, obtains the first order for 
making muskets at Birmingham, ii. 230 
Newmarket and hone-racing, account of, ii, 234 
Newton, Sir Isaac, life of, ii. 335, 337 
Nicholls, Dr., on the jurisdiction of Doctors' Com- 
mons, ii. 315 

Nithsdale, the Earl of, escapes from the Tower, il 
271 

, the Countess of— oourogeous»y effects the 

escape of her husband, A. 271 
44 No Man's Laud " consecrated as a burying-ground, 
i. 370 

Nollekens, the sculptor— his generous conduct to 
Cbaatrcy, ii. 339 

Nonsuch House, some account of, ii. 66 . 

Norfolk, the Duke o ft the unscrupulous tool of 
Henry VIII.— his narrow escape, ii. 27 

sent to the Tower and be- 


headed forhis intrigues with Maty of Scotland, il50 
Norhatn, a Border Castle, description and histfgyof 
—extract from 4 Mannion,' L 107 : the conference 
at— its result, i. 227, 930 

Normans— resistance to th* in the North— Its dis- 
astrous results, i. 94; their castles described, i. 91; 
their domestic buildings and fouenfeuro, 1 914; 
their numerous pastimes, 1. 915 
Northallerton, the battle of, i. 909 
Nortbleach Church. Gloucestershire, notice oft i. 973 
Northumberland, the Duke of, Intrigues eft at the 
death of Edward VI,-— Is beheaded? IL 91 
■ — - — — , the scene of Border plunders and 
forays— castles built in, to cheek the terrible in- 
rosds of the Scotch, i* 107 

Hou^erMtiaatuftil 106 


Norwich Frio**, dreadfid fomk between 

■swu w amis •• wmfegy ww—* ww 
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■ » - (tattle, description of— disfigured i 
strewed by the • Modern Goths," i.102 
Metro Dame, Paris, Cettio deities found under. 1. 7 
Nottingham, the Ootmtess of, detains Essex's ring, 11. 

Novum Orgaoum of Bacon, the, account of, ii. 16 3 

M Odwg>l 9 M day, origin of the obsemaco of; ii. 

Oates's plot, aeeoantof, ii. 198 
Ofih, the Mercian, murders Etbelbert— bis remorse 
-—goes to Home— consents to pay Peter's Pence, 
i.974; founds the monastery at St. Albans— his 
search for the remains of Alban — his seal— his 
burial, i. 194, 195 

Offenham, slaughter at— the M Battle-well’* described, 
I. 283 

Old Blue Boar, Holbora, Charles L's letter to his 
Queen intercepted at, ii. 103 
— china, passion of womankind for, ii. 306 

— Palace-yard Stairs, associations of, ii. 223 
Sarofli, ramparted hill of, i. 23; cathedral and 

fortification at— quarrels of the soldiers and the 
. clergy — cathedral removed by bull of Pope llo- 
norius— -account of the removal, i. 255 
Watering-house at Knightsbridge, ii. 31 1 
Oldcome. Strauge, and otliers, executed, ii. 102 
Oliver of Malmesbury flies a •• furlong space,'' i. 298 
O'Neill; Sir Neale, foils at the Hoyne, ii. 258 
Onion's Hole, ftilchester, described, i. 39 
Orleans, besieged by the Earl of Salisbnry, i 342 ; 

relieved by Joan of Arc, i. 343 
— , the Duke of, taken at Azi ii court, and brought 
to Eugland, i. 342; confined in the Tower of 
London, i. 378 

— and Burgundy, jealousies of the Houses of, 
i. 342 

Ormond, the Earl of, witnesses and describes the 
interview of Prince Ileury with his futher Henry 
IV., i. 338 

Orwell, Suffolk, Edward II.’sQueen lauds at, i. 238 
Oswy of Northumbria defeats Penda the Mercian, 
and becomes Hivtw&Ula, i. 263 
Otter-hunting and Hurling, described, ii. 27 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, notice of— imprisoned in the 
Tower, and poisoned, ii. 151 
Owen, Dr. Jolid; ihc friend of Cromwell, account of, 

• ii. 203 

— , Nicholas, Garnet's servant —fidelity, torture, 
and suicide of, ii. 159 

• Oxford Castle, account of— Matilda's escape from, 

i. 102, 103 

— BishoprUPof, created by Henry VIII., L 175 
— - » Cathedral, founded by Wolsey— history of— 

legend of St. Friedeswida— description of, i. 178 
— — University life, in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century — number of students— the pro- 
fessors, l. 318 

— — , the students— the streets— the bridges — the 
gardens— the colleges — described, ii. 263, 26G, 
267, 290, 291 

— — , the Earl of, violates the statute against Ll- 
^.veries — is fined, ii. 7 

Painted Chamber, the, parliament held in, by Ed- 
ward III.— reason of the name, i. 247 
Palestine, tombs resembling Kit's Coty House In, i. 1 5 
Palgrave, Sir Francis, v< Kalendars and Inventories 
or the Exchequer Treasury ** by —curious extracts 
from, 1. 114, 115 

Pall-mall in the eighteenth century, described, ii. 
318; Smyrna Coffee-House in— the smock race 
in, ii. 319 

Palm Sunday— procession of the Wooden Ass, ii. 126 
Papists hanged, Anti-papists burned, by Ilenry 
Vlll. ii. 26 27 

Pardoner, the, account of, from Chaucer, i. 831 
Parian Chronicle, the— account of— extracts from, 
Ii. 246 

Paris Garden Theatre, notice of, ii. 135 
Parish priest, the, described by ChaiflJer, i. 327 
Parks, the, in the eighteenth century, ii. 327 
Parliaments, origin of— first called by the great Earl 
of Leicester, i. 223 ; great numbet of, held in Ed- 
ward lll.'s refigp, i. 247 
Parliament H< 

ParochinJ 

and new 

Parr, Katharine, marries and survives Henty Vlll. 
U. 13 ; artftiUy averts HentVs anger, ii. 78 

• fmimfi in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 

d he rihid , i, 884 

\ Tarttit Sir John, interesting anecdotes of; I, 882 
Lett ess, the, account rit 1. 881 
Patents* imm en s e increase of, under Elisab et h , Si. 102 
PhuftCrc*, account of, li t 207 
Paulines, Amt archblskipof Tork. aome account of, 
i. 259 i eon versa Edwin of Northumbria, i. 59 . 
Peacock,! foehkmable dish In thetldrteenmoentnry 
, i ino de of cooking, serving op, and carving, Ae> 

! ^^fe^Vn^ecnumenUd brats, AsCoribed, L 


ii. e reigp, i. 

at Houu*. -dettruction at, ii. 379 
i clergy, weir oaeUfottom batwwn. the eU 
w fcitE, ii. 83 
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Pembroke amsmbies the Ba mm at Gkmeester, pro- 
claims Henry If I., is appointed Protector, chkes 
the French, C 818 

Pembroke Castle, situation and account of, I. 251 
— — — the Earl of, carries Ufory of Hichmond to 
Pembroke Castle— thence to Bretagne, 1. 851 

>, the Countess of, Jonion's epitaph upon,!!. 
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- College, Cambridge, foundation of, it 294 
Penda the Mercian— 1 wan of, against the Christians, 
defeated and slain by Oswy, i. 263 : services of 
the family of, in the cause of religion, founders of 
the cathedrals of Liohfield, Peterborough, and 
Gloucester, i. 263—266, 270, 271 
Penny Postage system, ii. 379 
Penrith, avenue of granite stones formerly at, i. 10 
Penshurst, the fomily seat of the Sidneys, described 
—Sidney's sword in, if. 42 . 

People, general account of the, after the Wars of 
the Hoses— their amusements, i. 3*4 
Pepys, anecdote of, about the remains of Katherine 
of Valois, i. 287 

Pepysian Library, the, Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge — gossip of Pepys— anecdote of James 11., 
ii. 295 

Perceval, assassination of, ii. 375 
Percies, the, charge Ueiiry IV., with causing the 
death of Richard II., i. 251 
Percy, son of the Earl of Northumberland, the fa- 
vourite of Anne Bullcu, ii. 19 

Ueliques, song from the, ii. 99 

Pershore Abbey, founded by Oswald (he Mercian— 
its legends and history — Church of Holy Cross 
and dhupel of Edburgn, i. 187, 190 
Pestilence of the year 1348, ravages of, i. 370 
Peter the Cruel, driven from the throne of Spain — 
is assisted to regain it by the Black Prince, i. 314 
— *— of Colechurch, the architect of Old London 
Bridge — notice of, i. 310 

Peter's Pence, granted by Inna to maintain a Saxon 
* college at Rome, made perpetual by Offu, the 
Mercian, i. 195 

Peterborough Cathedral, history and description of, 

i. 270; Mary of Scotland mid Catharine of Arru- 
gon buried in— destruction of ihe monuments in, 
l. 271 

Peters, Hugh, execution of, ii. 198 
Petition of Bight — wrung from Charles I. — its main 
provisions, ii. 171 

Poto, Friar, ptvacheR at Henry VIII., ii. 26 
Petticoat, first use of the, in the restricted sense, ii. 95 
Petty, Sir William, on the prosiierity of Kiiglaud 
after the Restoration, ii. 227 ; explores the Greek 
Islands and Asia Minor for antiquities, ii. 216 
Pevensey Bay, landing of the Nomiuus at, i. 87 
Peveril of the Prbk, Castle of, described — anecdote 
of Mel let, Peveril s daughter, i. 106 * 

Philip of Spain prepares to invade England, ii. 56 
Philippa, queen of Edward 111., saves the burgesses 
of (faluis, i. 243 

Philips, Ambrose, his quarrel with Pope, ii. 346 
Photography, the art of, ii. 867 
Physic, degree of Bachelor of, taken i*i > ery early 
times, i. 325 

Picard measures an arc of the meridian, ii. 3 oi> 
Pick-pocketing— a professor of— ability of his pupils, 

ii. 331 

Pierre de Lusignan, the victories of, i. 323 
Pindar, Peter — his attacks on West, ii. 339 
Pinnacles, piscinas, and niches, description of, i. 311 
Pitt, the Elder — rise of — his reply fo Walpole, ii. 282 
Plague in London in 1665, ravages of the, ii. 199 
Plaut&geuet, Richard— quarrels with Somerset— his 
character— defeats Margaret at the Battle of St. 
Albans— claims the throne — is defeated and slain 
at the battle of Wakefield, i. 343, 346, 347 
Plas Newydd, Anglesey, Cromlechs at, i. 18 
Plough Monday — Bessy and the Clown, ii. 123 
Ploughman or rural teuant in feudal times, account, 
of the, i. 330 

Plymouth, its harbours, fortifications, streets, de- 
scribed, ii. 322 

Poet's Corner, Westminster Abbey, described— the 
monuments in, i. 290 

Poets, Divines, and Fictionists of the present day, 
ii. 386 

Pole, Cardinal— his fig-tree at Lambeth, i. 367 
Pontefract, or Porofret Castle — the stronghold of 
the De Lacy, described, i. 103 ; executions at— 
Richard 11. assassinated in— dismantled, i. 106 
Pontifical, the, in the Library of Rouen, i. 63 
Poor Knights of the Garter, account off, i. 358 
— =— Law, amendment of, ii. 379 

Presbyter, the, described from Butler, ii. 222 

Pore, Richard, Bishop of Salisbury— builds and de- 
dicates hit Cathedral— his seal and ability, i. 255, 
258 • 

Pope, introduced to Dryden at Will's, ii. 343; his 
lines on Newton, ii. 334 ^extracts from his letters 
to 'Swift, ii. 343; his sensitiveness to ridicule — 
his tree— his house at Twickenham— his grotto, 
ii. 846; Ms death, ii. 847 
Portchester Church, a Roman Saeellum, 1. 80 
Foreman, John, eSartfons of, in pulling down Lewes 
Church, l 135 

Fortbbello reduced by Admiral Vernon, ii.%82 
Portsmouth, wtr agampt thescufoture at, U.82 ; de- 
dsres for Charles 1., ii. 178 
Potteries, ineregee oftrada in, H. 870 
Poulet, tto Asgria% ftta WMsey la the stocks, IL 14 
rcfbses to tmaseii#e jHEscy, Queen of Scots, ii. 54 
Pound, Jgfe;» ' 


Preetomsurtender of Jacobites at— their fete, U .#70 
Press, the, severity of Elisabeth’* laws amtUistLii, 
Prestwick* Lady, curious story about, 11. 110 
Pretenders theOid— hi« expedition to Bootiand*"*. 
foil ure— his appearance, u. 270 

■, the Youngy enters Scotland— readies Rdiu 


burgh— his. personal appearance— it* victorious a 
Preston Pans— marches into England— encamps at 
Derby— retires to Sootlandr— takas Stirling— de- 
feats George U.'s troops at Falkirk— still retreats 
—is defeated at Drummossie Moor, ii 271, 274,' 
275 ; his flight, suffering*, and escape* B. 275, 
278, 279 

“ Prince, the," a man-of-war, account of, Ii 14 
Princes, the, murdered by order of JUehard III*— 
their bones found in time of Charles II., i 851 
, remarks on the education of, ii 202 - 
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Princess Charlotte, death of, ii. 875 
Prioress, described from Chaucer, i. 827 
Procession of the Skimmington, described from Ho* 
dibras, ii. 218 

Progresses of Queen Elisabeth, account of the, ii. 68 
Provincial towns, improved and beautified, ii. 106 
Pruddcc, John, agreement of, to glase the windows 
of Beauchamp Chapel, i. 375 
Pryme, Mr., his account of the destruction of New* 
toil's manuscripts, ii. 337 

Prynue writes the Histrio-Mastyx, is tried and im- 
prisoned for life, ii. 118 • 

Purkess, of Minestead — anecdote of 
Punishments of petty offences— tlie Drunkard's cloak 
— the Brack — the Whirligig — the Stocks, ii. 119 
Puritanism, the rise, progress, and effects of, ii. 83 
Puritans, the— try to ''purge" Glasgow Cathedral, i. 
302 ; their objections to the establishment — per- 
secuted by Elizabeth— adopt the service of Ge-. 
neva, ii 86 ; divide into Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, ii. 182 

Pym promotes the proceedings against Laud and 
Strafford, ii. 1 78 

Queen’s College, Oxford— its founder — curious cus- 
tom of the Bursar of, i. 338 : history of— itsmeu 
of note, ii. 263 , 

Queeidiorough Castle, remains of. ii. 231 
Queens Regnant and Queens Cousort, difference be- 
tween, ii. 259, 262 

Queutin Malsys, tomb of Edward IV. erected by, 
i. 362 , 

Rndcliffe, Dr., sketch of the life of, ii. 286, 287 

Library, Oxford, foundation o £ ii. 286, 287 

Railways — the earliest form of railways — Manches- 
ter and Liverpool railway — Steam locomotives— 
London and Birmingham ruil way— extension of 
railways through the kingdom— advantages de- 
rived from them, ii. 358 

Raleigh, Sir Walter — his rise— becomes one of Eli- 
zabeth's council — commands the land forces u* me 
Spanish invasion, ii. 59 ; charged with being cqp- 
Corned in the “ Main*' plot -tried— condemned 4< 
die* -his. History of the World ii, 146, 147; is re- 
leased from the Tower— his expedition to Gulara 
— its foilure— his return — his execution under the* 
old sentence, ii. 150, 151 

, Carew, son of Sir Walter, gives the reasons 

for liis father's return, ii. 150 
Ramsey, conventual Church at, history of the, i. 63 
Ranelagh Gardens, account of, ii. 303 
Raree-khowmon, Old Harry the, ii. 214 ; his tempt- 
ing collection, ii. 326 

Ray, the founder of scientific Botany, notice of, ii. 251 
Raymond, nephew of Pope Clement, shun for his 
splendid armour, 'i. 384 
Rebecca’s children in Wales, it. 382 
Record Commissioners, the, publications of, extract 
from JIardy's Introduction to the, i. 114 
Reculver, nuns at, described — encroachment of the 
sea aH ^oius found at, i. 34 
Reddiffe Church, Bristol, account of— Chatferton'f 
reverence for, i. 303 

lied-drew, or Ryd-drew, old village of, i. 1 1 
Reeve-pole, Saxon, described, i. 1 15 
Reformation, the, account of its progress, ii. 75, 7fo 
77, 78 ; and ii. 30 
Reform Bill, passing of, ii. 378 
Regalia, the, kept in the Tower, in the reign of 
Henry 111., i. 378 ; pledged several times — flenry 
• Vlll. disposes of some of the plate, I. 878 ; de- 
scription of ii. 262 ; first exhibited tit the time of 
Charles II., i. 378 

of Scotland, the, account of— the “Can- 

gonna," ii. 2G2 

Kegulbium (Reculver), and Richborough, castles to 
defend the channel of the Wantsum, T. 84 
Remigius, founder of the Cathedral of Lincoln, ac- 
count of, i. 155 
Ifout paid in eels, L 87, 215 
Reve or Steward of Chancer'* time, described, 1. 880 
Revival of learning in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, ii. 286 

Reynridxfifar Joshua— his discourses on art, ti. 338 
Richard Cmur-de-Lion— 1 his character— anecdote of 
tttoadel— <hiB tomb— his heart found at Rouen in 
18881 1. Ill ; his crusade— its foilure, L 148; 
Sfdshd and imprisoned at the instance of an Is#* 
UahTOriiop. I. 870 

Rtapard IL— his corona^on— Me poetical taste— W 
Mftmr with (fewer, L.347 and 147; tankhAi 
Mowbtay and RbUt^broke-^is deposed, i. «5o7 hfo 
partinokent at GlcuMSjter,i.274; hmmtt * — 
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Richard of Gloucester— made Protector of the cons 
of Edward IV.— bis deep character and discern- 
fhent, L S50; his murder*— become* 

— 111.— hia popular acts— murder of the 
princes, i. 851 : desires to marry Elisabeth of 
York— Is de serted by the nobles — his wonderful 
energy and bravery— betrayed by the Stanleys at 
Boswortli — la slain, i. 354 

Hichjborotigh, its ancient importance, history, and 

name. L 31 

Castle, history and rnins of— approaches 
to, described, i. 30. 31 • . _ 

Richmond Castle, Yorkshire, history of— ruins of, 
described, i. 94 

Hickman, account of Salisbury Cathedral by,i. 358 ; 

his remarks on Saxon masonry, i. G2 
Hhler, William, knits the first pair of worsted stock- 
ings mafic in England, ii. 95 
Hiding at the Ring, described, ii. 127 
Kidley preaches against holy water and images, il. 82 
Kidley and Latimer, martyrdom of, ii. 79 
Kicval or Rievaulx Abbey, founded by William 
l'Epee, history of— ruins of, described, i. 203 
King-money fonnd iu Ireland, i. 22 
Riots in Manchester, and Field of Peterloo, ii. 375 
at Derby, Nottingham, and Bristol, ii. 378 

— in Birmingham — attack on the military at 
Newport by rioters led by Frost, a magistrate, ii. 
379 

Kipon Church, dedication of, by Wilfred, i. G3 
Rivers, Lord, account of, i. 384 
Itizzio, David, the murder of, ii. 46 
Hubert, brother of Henry 1. — shut up in Cardiff 
Castle— anecdote of— his death — is buried in 
Gloucester Cathedral, i. 102 
Robert Hums, ii. 383 

Rochester and Maidstoqc, scenery between, de- 
* scribed, i. 14 

— , approach to, described, i. 98 

. - Castle, foundation, history, description, 

aud ruins of, i. 98, 99 

— — , the See of, founded under Ethelbert— the 
smallest of the English sees, i. 170 

Cathedral, history and description of — 

St. William's shrine in — plunder aud desecration 
of,i. 170, 171 

Roger, Bishop of Salisbury — his alleged covetous- 
ness, i. 291 

Rogers, Samuel, ii. 383 

Uollo, Earl of Orkney, some account of, i. 302 
Hollrich stones at Chipping Norton, described by 
Camden, i. 14 

Roman art in Britain, remains of— imitation of, by 
the Britons — pigs of lead with 1 toman murks- — 
reflections on, i. 51 

— houses in Britain — plan of— comfort and 

elegance of— the liypocaust— the tesselatcd pave- 
ments, i. 51, 54 

— London, plan and extent of — embankments 
of the Thames — its walls and remains described, 

i. 47, 50, 51 

— pharos nt Dover and Boulogne, described, i.27 
roads in Kent, described by Kicktnan, i. 34 

— road from London to Bath, survey of the, 
. i. 38, 39 

— — sway, the, in Britain, beneficial effects of, i. 26 

Wul I, the, Hutton's Description of— remains 

found near, i. 42, n 

— works in Britain, difficulties in fixing the dote 

of, i. 38 

Romans, the nobWt colonisers, their system, i. 46 
Koine, tributes to, cut away by the statutes of 
Edward, i. 307 

ltomsey Abbey— history and remains of— memories 
of Queen Maude and the Abbess Mary, i. 199, 202 
Hops, John , imprisoned for reflecting on the clergy, 

ii. 118 

Roper, Margaret - her last interview wijli her 
father, ii. 26 ; places the body of Fisher by that 
of her hither — imprisoned for purchasing her 
father's head— is buried with it in St. Dunstau's, 
Canterbury, ii. 94 

Rosamond's Pond, St. James’s Park, notice of, ii. 327 
Uo es, the Red and White, origin of these party 
distinctions, i. 343, 346 

Wars of the— their horrors, i. 347; great 
atrocities perpetrated in, i. 374, 375; frightful 
scenes in, i. 384 

Roslyu, the battle of, won by Comyn and the Bruce, 
i. 231 • 

Roubiliac, anecdote of, i. 286 ; his famous statue of 
Handel, ii. ana 

Rouen, Joan of Arc is burned in, i. 343 
Kougemont Castle at Exeter, i. 103 
Round Towers of Ireland, account of the — similar 
structures iu Persia and India, i. U 
Rous, John, the antiquary, resides in Guy's Oave,i.376 
Rowe, General, fells at Blenheim, ii. 266 
'Hoyal Academy, rise of the, ii. 637, 338 j Zoffany % 
picture of, described, Ii. 338 
—Exchange, Gresham's— its contents described— 
destroyed in the great firs, ii. 103 

— Society, the— tts origin and incorporation — its 
aim— its meetings and transactions '—publishes 
the * Principle,* ii. 290, 291 ; two problems pro- 
posed by, ii. 219 

Rudyerd, John, builds the second Eddystone light- 
house, ii. 319 

— - , Sir Uenkmin, effects a trace behfeen 

Charles snd the ParJ$ametittriqps» ii. 179 
Rufiyus, Blthop of Bangor, ttanpeUed by Areh- 
^bisbop Baldwin ioJoin the Crusade,!, -97% 
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Runaemede, the birthplace of English liberty, de- 1 
•cripti on of— verses on, i, 1 11 
Rupert, Prince, the chief Royalist commander - -bis 
character,'!!. 178— surrenders Bristol, it 183 
Russell, Lord WilllKm, executed, it 198 
Ruthall, Bishop— awkward mistake of, i. 287 
Rye-House Plot, notice of the, ii. 198 

Sacheverell, Dr., preaches Ultra-Toryism- his trial 
—his medals, it 267 
Sailor, the, in Chaucer’s time, L 830 
Salisbury, the bishopric of, created byLanfiranc, 1 255 

— Cathedral— history, erection, dedication, 

and description of, i. 255, 258; its spire— its 
monuments — the Chapter House, i. 259 

, Alice, Countess of, entertains Edward HI. 

—her beauty, virtue, and fidelity — anecdote of 
the garter, i. 239, 242 

, the Earl of, taken by Margaret at Wake- 
field, and beheaded, i. 347 

, Margaret, Countess of, mother of Cardinal 

Pole — barbarous treatment of, by Henry VIII.— 
her shocking death, i. 190, 191 
Salkeld, Little, Druidical circle at, described, i. 14 
Sanctuaries, general remarks on— Buckingham's 
speech on, l. 207 

Sandbach, Cheshire, the Crosses at, i. 59 
Sandy*, Archbishop, one of the judges of Mary 
Queen of Scots, account of, ii. 90 
Sarum or Salisbury Plain, description of, i. 3 
Savaric, Bishop of Wells, causes the Emperor to 
seize Comr-ile^Lion, i. 270 
Savoy, the, the I^onclon residence of John of Gaunt 
— the abode of John of France— burnt in Wat 
Tyler's rebellion, i. 254; ‘’the Declaration of 
Faith " drawn up at, ii. 207 
Sawtre, degradation and burning of, i. 3G7 
Saxon shore, the— its extent — its forts, their sites 
and ruins, i. 34, 35 

Saxon masonry, remarks on the characteristics of, 

i. G2 

Saxons, the, called by the Britons to aid them against 
the northern tribes, i. 55; their idolatry— their 
sensual Heaven, i. 59; ure there any Pagan or 
evert Christiam remaius of this people? i. 154; 
list of churches supposed to be erected by, i. 62 
Scarborough Castle stamped on CliarlcB’s siege 
pieces, n. 183 

Sceptres, Ac., in the Tower, i. 378 

Schotnberg, Duke, slain at the battle of the Boyue, 

ii. 258 

Schools, the great, of England, enumerated, ii. 294 
Scot and Harding demolish parts of Lambeth 
Palace, and exhume the remaius of Primate 
Parker, i. 3G7, 370 * 

Scotland, vitrified forts-of, notice of, i. £3 
Scottish nobility, their jealousy and desertion of 
Wallace, i. 231 
Scott, Sir Walter, ii. 3S5 

Seals of the Anglo-Saxons, of the abbey of Wtfton 
— of the Bishop of Dutiwich, account of, i. 82 
Sctttliwaite church, description pf, ii, 91 
Sebert, king of the East Saxons, demolishes the 
temple of Apollo in Thorney Island — builds a 
Christian church on the site, i. 282 
Sedan, the, in full vogue in the seventeenth century, 
ii. 214- introduced by Charles I. on his return 
from Spain — its use in the eighteenth ceutury, ii. 
306 

Seidcn, the patron of Butler, ii. 222; his great 
accomplishments — bis connexion with Joiison, 
Cromwell, Butler, Milton, ii. 242 
*' Self-denying Ordinance, the," passed, ii. 182 ’ 
Seinpriughuin Priory, Lincolnshire, ruins of, ii. 87 
Sergeants of the law, investiture of— the feast, the 
rings, Ac., fees in kind, i. 326 
Serle, abbot of Gloucester, rebuilds the minster— 
hi* noble character, i. 271 

koymour, Jane, marries Henry VIII. — dies, ii. 22, 23 
Shaftesbury, the Earl of, patrou of Locke, notice 
of, ii. 355 

Shakspere— account of his early life, ii. 130; his 
marriage— bis mulWry and crab trees, ii. 131 ; 
sees Coventry mysteries — is prosecuted by Sir T. 
Lucy — writes a song, and flics, ii. 132 ; a mem l»er 
of the Queen's company at Stratford— story of his 
holding horses at the playhouse — his early plays, 
li. 133 ; his sudden transit from obscurity to fame, 
ii. 134; liououred by James I. — retires to New 
Pluce, Stratford — ploys written after bis retire- 
ment — hisrannuul expenditure— his will— burial 
— his bust, ii. 135 ; the plays of, performed hefofc 
Queen Elizabeth, ii. 66; the 'Twelfth Night,* 
first performed at the Middle Temple Hall* ii. 115 
Shapfells, Druidical monument near, i. 14 
Kharpe, Archbishop — his monument, ii-322 
shearman and sailors* pageant described, i. 381 
Shcerness taken by the Dutch, ii. IU 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, ii. 385 
Sheriffs of London, the, maintain, against Edward 
IT., their. right to superintend executions, i. 378 
Sherwood Forest, description of, i. 115; antiquities 
in— the principal scene of Kobih Hood's exploits 
—caverns in — Robin Hood's stable, i. 119 


Shrewtboi*, Lord, ewriM “oar Lord Itafiy" JJ»# 
procession, ii. a ; r 

— — , Bess of Hardwick, Countess of— her 


Shinty, or hurling, tfescrioeu ii. 327 
Shooter's Hill visit A on May-day by Henry VjtlX. 
and his queen, ii. 10 

Shopkeepers expose their wares In the street till 
the time of Anne, il, 103 

Shoplifting and housebreaking*-* professor's in* 
tractions tqJrit pupils in, ii, SSI 



0 


GENERAL INDEX, 


8fcDa*i4% cathedral of, history and description of, 

WLDenis, the Abbey of, English lands granted to, 
by the Conqueror, I. 82 

St. Edmund the Martyr, legend of, i. 178$ the 
standard of, i. 170 

St. Edmuadsbuiy, the Villa Faustina of the Romans, 
history and description of— the monastery of, his- 
tory end description of, i. 178, 179$ league and 
oath of the barons at— Parliaments held in, i. 182 
St^E^win's Church, legend of the foundation o (, ii. 

St. Etheldred, the life of— founds a religious esta- 
blishment in the Isle of Ely, i. 171 
St. Etienne, chnreh of, Caen, the burial-place of the 
Conqueror, !. 87 

St. Francis, of Assisi, sketch of the life of, i. 294 
8t. Fricdeswida, legend of— her shrine at Oxford — 
her dust mixed with that of Peter Martyr's wife 
in Elisabeth's reign, I. 175, 178 
St. George, the patron of soldiers, and tutelar saint 
of England— statue of, at Dijon, i. 242 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, built by Edward IV., 

L 358 $ description of, i. 3G1, 362 
St. Giles's Cripplegate, notice of, ii. 251 

- in-the-Fields, account of, ii. 222, 223 

■ ■ — ■ bowl, ii. 223 

— — ■ * ' church, Edinburgh — dreadful scene in, 

on the attempt to introduce episcopacy into Scot- 
land, ii. 174 

1 Street, Oxford, description of, ii. 294 

St. Helen’s Church, BishopsgaCe Street, account of, 
i. 374 

St. Hugh, Little, alleged crucifixion of, by the Jews 
of Lincoln — passage from Chaucer, i. 158 
St. James's Codec-House — the chief men who fre- 
quented, ii. 347 

St. John’s Church, Chester, founded by King Ethel- 
red — remains of, alterations, legends of, i. 191 
St. John's College, Oxford, notice of, ii. 294 

■ Cambridge — account of, ii. 294 

St. John, the Knights of, history of, i. 142, 143 

St. Katherine's Chapel, Westminster Abbey, synods 1 
held in — scene at one of these, i. 283 
St. Kentigern, buried in the crypt of Glasgow cathe- 
dral, i. 302 

St. Keyne’s Well— legend of— Southey's verses on, i. 
210 

St. Liz, Simon, obtains Northampton and Falkley to 
provide shoes for the Conqueror’s horses, i. 74 
St. Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall, Orkneys, founded 
by Olave the Dane — account of, i. 302, 303 
St. Margaret's, Hynu, beautiful brass in, described, 

• I. 310 

St. Martiu's Church, Canterbury, founded by St. 
Augustine — history and description of— its font, 

• i. 58 

— in-tJic-Fields, built by Gibbs, ii. 302 
St. Mary Ovcries Church, Southwark, history of— 

Crusader's effigy in Gower's monument in — the 
Ladye Chapel, i. 1 46 — James I. of Scotland married 
In— threatened in. Wyatt's rebellion— -commission 
held in, i. 147; monnmeutal inscriptions in,i. 150 
St. Mary Woolnoth, the church of, ii. 302 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, the scene of the controversy 
with Ridley and Latimer, ii. 79 

— Church, Warwick — the Beauchamp 

Chapel in, i. 375 

$L .Michael's Church, Comhill — notice of, i. 373 

, St. Albpns — its date fixed, i. 

63; tho burial-place of Bacon, ii. 166 

lo Quern, London, notice of, l. 373 

St. Osmond, Bishop of Salisbury,. buildB the church 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, i. 303 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin — account of, i. 302 
St. Paul's, Old — history of, i. 135, 138 

— Cathedral built by Wren— its magnificent 

exterior — its interior ana decorations— secret of 


the dome, ii. 207 


— — ■ Chapter House, description of, ii. 207 
St. Peter's in the East, Oxford, description of, i. 202 

— ,tlie oldest foundation at Cambridge, ii. 294 

— — , Northampton, antiquity and privileges 
Of, L 203 

St. Regulus, legend of, ii. 322 
St. Stephen's Chapel, rebuilt by Edward III. — his 
deeoratious, i. 247 - J 

St. Thomas's Chapel on Old London Bridge, account 
of, i. 310 

St. Thomas, the Spanish settlement^, attacked by 
Captain Keyrais and young Raleigh, ii. 150 
St. Werburg, Benedictine. abbey of— its wealth— its 
hospit&ljty — its oook — rains of, i. 278 
St. William, shrine and remains ot, I. 263 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 41 sheds the water 
in Wolsey’s shoes"— is disliked by Henry — the 
last High Constable of England, ii. 18 * tried— 
beheaded, Ii. 19 

Stage fin Shakspere’s time, description of, ii. 134 
Stage appointments and costume in thq,eighteenth 
century, ii. 802 

Standard of the Whitt Horse, i. 55 
Stanley, Lord, and Sir William, desert from Richard 
III. at Bosworth'ieid, i. 854 
Stanley, Sir Wm, sent to the block by Henry VII., 
1 ii. A 


Stanton Drew, the Druidieal monument at de- 
scribed, L 11 ; fiftble about the stones at— King’s 
remarks on, L 14 


! Steam Engine, the— its origin— Hero of Alexandria 
— Blasco de Garay— De Cans — Branca— Marquis 
of Worcester— Papin— Captain Savery— Newco- 
men — Watt particulars ofnis life and laboura, ii. 

353, 354 

Steam Navigation — Jonathan Hulls — Comte 
D’Auxeron— Des Blancs— Fulton— Stevens, ii. 

354, 355. Steam Navigation in Britain; oceau 
steamers ; the * Sirius ' and 4 Great Western Orien- 
tal Steam Packet Company ; War steamers ; inven- 
tion of the screw — the 4 Great Eastern;’ ii. 355, 358 

Steele, Sir li., opposes the merciless execution of 
Scotch taken at Preston, ii. 271 
Steelyard merchants, the, lose their monopoly, ii. 102 
Stennis, Orkneys, circle of stones at, i. 14 
Stephen, usurpation of— allows the barons to fortify 
their castles — fatal efiects of this measure — dread- 
ful sufferings of the people in his time — the great ] 
barons all rise against him, i. 102 


SSmtsdeii. Bishop of Exeter, agoount of— his feast— 
„ fotnSer of Exeter Coilcgeud H art Hall-mur- 
vAmdln/Keapifide, L 187 

Queen Anne's reign-^remarks on tits, 


“ Stephen, Sir," preaches against the May-pole— 
further account of him, ii. 243 
S tew k ley church, description of, i. 203 
Stilli ngneet, Bishop, his controversial writings, Ac., 
ii. 303, 306 

Stirling Bridge, the battle of, account of, i. 230, 231 
— , castle of— importance of— rise and defence of 

— sufferings and degradation of its defenders, i. 342 
Stoke Pogis, description and history of, ii. 107 
Stoke Churchyard, described— the scene of Gray’s 
Elegy, ii. 107 

Stone erected on the spot where Rufus's Oak stood 
— inscription on, i. 95 

Stone, Nicholas, carves the Sutton monument, ii. 207 
Stone Church, Kent, in the decorated floth'c style — 
its great beafity— full description of— monumental 
brass in, i. 306 

Stonehenge — the approach to, appearance, and re- 
stored plan of, i. 3 ; first noticed by Nennius — 
nobles murdered at, i. 6 ; tl^c barrows at — legends 
about, i. 7 

Stow — Sketch of his life, ii. 242, 243 
Strafford, Wentworth, Earl of, wishes Hampden 
*Vwell whipped,” ii. 1 75 ; is sent to the block, ii. 1 78 
Strange, the engraver, his jealousy of Burtolozzi, ii. 
359 

Stratford, Bishop of London, purchases “ No Man’s 
Land,” for a grave-yard during the pestilence of 
1348, i 370 

Stratford-upon-Avon in the sixteenth century, dc- 
§cril»ed,ii. 130 

Stratford Church — its font — memories of Shakspere, 
i. 371 

Stratford Jubilee in 1769, described, ii. 334 
Strathfieldsaye— its tenure— origin of the name — 
formerly possessed by the Chnthams, ii. 310, 31 1 
Strawberry Hill, Walpole’s description of— its Ntate 
at the recent sale — its contents, ii. 340, 342 
Street sports and recreations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ii. 323 

fairs in the eighteenth century, ii. 326 

Stuart Esme, a favourite of Juuicb I. — his titles — 
his banishment, ii. 138 

, James, u favourite of James T.. created Furl 

of Arran— thrown into prison-- 44 catclu«s tin* King ’ 
— obtains pardon and power, ii. 138, 139 
Stubbs descrilK‘8 the 44 master-devil ruffs " of Eliza- 
beth s time, ii. 98 

Stmllcy Park, the magnificent gardens of, described, 
i. 183 

Stukcly, Dr., description of Abury by, i. 10 ; his 
visit to Newton, ii. 335, 336 
Styles of architecture in vogue at diffeveut periods, 
l. 310, 355 

Sucno’s Pillar, at Forres — description of— supposed 
purpose and date of its erection, i. 59 
Suffolk, the Earl of • his power — Jack Cade revolts 
against the government of — impeached — banished 
for five years — takeu out of his ship and executed, 

i. 346 , 

Suffolk, Edmund, Duke of, nephew of Edward V., 

Iieheaded by Henry VIII., ii. 10 
Suffolk, the Duke of, insult* Campeggio and Wolsey 
—joins the friends of Anne BulUm, ii. 19 
Sumpnour, or Summoner, the, described from Chau- 
cer, i. 330 

Surgeons' Theutre, Old Bailey — anecdote of the 
dead-alive subject, ii. 314 
Surnames, English, origin of some, i. 74 
Surrey, the Earl of, defeats the Scotch at Flodden- 
field, ii. 10, 11 

Sussex College, Cambridge, Cromwell educated at, 

ii. 294 

Siftton monument in tlie Charter House, notice of, 
ii. 207 

Swift, extract from a poem of— account of his 4 Dra- 
pier’s Letters,' ii. 343 ; his seal for his friends, ii. 
346; monament in St. Patrick's, Dublin, i. 302 
Swingfield, Preceptory at, crown resigned by John 
at — remains of, i. 146 # 

Tacitus, testimony of, about the Druids of Mona, i. 18 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, i. 343 
Tallard, Marshal, commands the French at Blen- 
heim, .ii. 263 ; tifken prisoner at Blenheim, ii. 266 
Tallies used in the Exchequer, described, i. 116 
Tantallon Castle, the strongholdsof the Douglas ac- 
count i. 251 

Tapestry, in Anglo-Saton and Elizabethan times— 
the weaving of, encouraged by James 1. and 
Charles IL, Ii. 234 


TattemhaU Cattle, chimney-piece at, i. 3Si 
Taylor, Jeremy, sketch off, the life of, li. 208 
■ ■■■■ » the Water-Poet— hia penniless pilgrimage, 
119185 * | 


Taylor, Mr. Walter— purchases Netley Abbay— •de- 
molishes it— his dream— his death, £ 201 
Tea, the introduction of, into England, ii. 227 * 
Telescopes, improved, ii. 367 
Templars, the, history of— retire to France — perse- 
cuted — suppressed, i. 143 

Temple, Sic William, Moor Park described by, ii, 
307, 310 

, the Old, Holbora, notice of, 1. 142 

Church, the, described — * the Round '•—its 
restoration,’!. 143 ; monuments and sculptures in, 

i. 146 

— Gardens, the, historical, literary, legal, and 
antiquarian associations of, iL 114 . 

— , the fountain, iL 118 

Tennis, the favourite sport of Charles II., IL 238 
Testwood, Person, and Kilmer, burned at Winds? 
by Henry VIII., ii. 78 

Tetzel describes the Court of Edward I V. v L 383 
Tewkesbury Abbey, founded in 725— history and 
description of — anecdote of the Conqueror’s 
queen, i. 186 

Thames, the, reached by the Roman vessels without 
going round the Foreland, i. 34 
Thanet, the Isle of, described from Bede, L 31 
Theobald's Park, James 1. receives the Council at, 

ii. 146 

Tlieodwin, appointed Abbot of Ely, refuses to enter 
on his Abbacy till the plundered property is re- 
stored, i. 174 

Thetford, Bishopric of, translated to Norwich, i. 162 
Thynne, Mr., murder and monument of, ii. 267 
44 Thimble and Bodkin Army, the,” its bravery, ii. 
211 

Thirske, William, Abbot of Fountains Abbey, ex- 
pelled for theft, afterwards hanged at Tyburn, L 
183 

Thoki-y Abbot of Gloucester, receives and inters the 
laxly of Edward 11., i. 271 
Thomson's description of the horrors of the Fleet 
Prison and its hellish tyrants, ii. 331 
Throckmorton, triul and acquittal of, at Guildhall, 

i. 377 

— — , Elizabeth, the wife of Raleigh, ii. 147 

Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas, writes to the Euglish 
(>mrt that 44 Mary is in very great peril or her 
life,'* ii. 47 

Tickell, some particulars of, ii. 346 

Tilbury Fort, described, ii. 59 

Tillotson, Archbishop, his rise— his fame, ii. 303; 

extract from, about the sin of long hair, ii. 210 
Tilney, Margaret, gives five pounds towards building 
Boston Church, i. 303 

Tilt-yard in Elizabeth's time, described, ii. 98 
Time-pieces, improvements in, ii. 367 
Tiukhell, the, described, ii. 238 
Tinli-rn Abbey, history of— its present possessors, i. 
290 

Tombs and monuments, improvement in, during the 
131h and 14th centuries, i. 310 
Tonnage and Poundage Duties, the cause o* he 
dispute between Charles I. and his third Parlia- 
ment, ii. 171, 174 

Tonsmi, Dry den's bookseller, notice of, ii. 347 
Tor* ure. modes and iuhtrumemu of, ii. 79 
Tower, the history and description of, i. 378, 379 ; 
the chapel in — St. Peter's Chapel in, the resting- 
place of the great victims of the axe, i. 110, 111 
Towlcr and James T., anecdote of, ii. 235 
Trade and commerce, state of, after the Restoration, 

ii. 227 

Trafalgar, battle of, and death of Nelson, ii. 375 
Trait or’6 gateway, Tower, horrible exhibitions at 
the, i. 310 

Trtshain opens the secret of the Gunpowder Plot to 
Lord Mouuteagle — the letter, ii. 155 ; dies in the 
Tower Indore his day of execution, ii. 159 
Trcvethy Stone, near Liskeard, Cornwall, i. 18 
Trinity /College, Cambridge, account of— visited by 
Elizabeth and Anne— its feasts to Royalty — its 
library — its chapel, ii. 294 
Tucker, D6an of Gloucester, criticises Uaffaelle, ii. 
337 

Tudor domestic architecture, account of, i. 355 
— — Gothic style of domestic architecture, ii. 110 
Tunbridge Castle, account of, i. 251 
Tunstall, Bishop of Durham— testimony of Erasmus 
to his worth, i. 162; buys and burns a part of 
Tymlal'K edition of the New Testament, ii. 82 
Turner Mrs., the base counsellor of tho Countess of 

• Essex, ii. 151 

Tutlmry, the Castle of the Lancasters — the treasure 
lost at, found in 1831, i. 254 
Twcitge, Sir Marmaduke, escape of, at Stirling 
Bridge, i. 231 

Tyers, Jonathan, improves Vauxhall Gardens, iL 303 
Tyler, Wat, compels the Mayor Of London to let 
down the drawbridge, i. 810 
Tyudal's New Testament, published in If 28 — anec- 
dote of the first edition, li. 82 
Tynemouth Priory, history of, its ruins and present 
scenery* described, i. 1 87 
Tyrconnel, Lady, her reply to James IL, ii. 258 
■■ -- the Earl of, commands the Irish at the 

Boyne, iL 158 

Ugly Club, the, notice of, ii. 348 
Ulpbta4 the horn of, L 70, 2G3 
Ul wines, or Allens, the, obtain a grant of Binning- 
h8m in 585, it. 227 

Umfraville, Gilbert de, Earl of Angus, the only Scot- 
tish noble who resisfe the claims or CM ward Ld. 230 
Umframvilles, the, lords of Prodboe— their bravery 

• integrity, and spirit,). 251 » 
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; x mrt'ii toi «Awt*, H. M 
iilflfiMMtll* S0i 
Iteted^^byAlf^U. 288 
, Oxford, notice of; IL ™ 


■ » ■■■■■ - Mnting^fl^ oft *»•*?* 

Unlmfitta, Inportttt changes in the, in the thir- 
teenth <tontaty, L 818 A - .. 

Upnor QestI* on the Medway, aoeojint oft ii. 1 1 1 
Urvln, WUUfltin, the proprietor of Will'* < 
hone#, aetlee of, ii. 343 


.ill 
Coffee- 

Jkonee, notice or, n. s*o . 

XJfgher, Archbishop — accoudt of— generontj of 
Qromweli to. ii* S06 

Utrecht, the treaty of, concluded In 1718, ii. 866 
Uxbridge, ineffectual attempts to negotiate at, ii. 188 


Vagabonds of the olden time — Rufllers— Upright 
men -Abraham men— Priggera of Prances— 
Connterfeit Crank*, ii. 118 
Valence, Aylmer de, tomb of, described, I. 310 
« Valor Ecclesiastical/ the, of Henry VIII. — 
historical uses of— some account ot, i. 130 
Van Ghent, the Dutch Vice-Admiral, sails up the 
Medway, ii. Ill 

Van Tramp, defeats the English fleet and hongs out 
M a broom at his mast-head,' 4 ii. 194 
Vandalism of Ecclesiastics and Architects of the 
eighteenth century richly illustrated in Llandafi 
Cathedral, i. 879 

Vane, Sir Harry, rebukes Cromwell, ii. 195 ; execu- 
tion of, under Charles II., ii. 198 
Vauxboll — origin of the name— described by Addi- 
son— its paintings— statue of Handel at, u. 303 
Vehicles, public, in the seventeenth century, ii. 314 
Vernon, Sir George, * King of the Peak " — bin hos- 
pitality, ii. 110 

Verulam, the remains at, described, 1. 46 ; slaughter 
of the Romans at— its riches and great extent, i. 194 
Vespasian extends the Homan conquests in Britain, 

i. 38 

ViUiert aids in procuring the release of Raleigh, 

ii. 150 

Vine, extensive cultivation of the. formerly in Eng- 
land, L 71, 74 

Vineyard controversy, the, i. 74 
Voltaire, shallow flippancy of, i 342 
/oyagus of discovciy m Elisabeth's reign, account 
of, iL 65, 68, 74 

Wadham College, Oxford, notice of, ii. 290 
Wakefield, the battle of, account of, i. 374 
> — — Bridge chapel, account of, i. 374 

Walcher the Norman, Bishop of Durham, the mur- 
der of— great power of the churchmen of the 
middle ages, i. 1 62 

Wales, subdued and parcelled out among his barons, 
by Edward I., i- 327 

— , Prince of; son of Edward 1., born at Caer- 
narvon, i. 227 

Walker, * Wonderful " Robert, account of, a. 91 

defends Londonderiy, ii 266 

Wallace— his early life— takes Scone — gains the 
battle of Stirling Bridge— appointed “ Guardian 
of Scotland"— deserted by the nobles at Falk it k 
—retreats and burns Stirling— is outlawed, be- 
trayed, taken to Dumbarton— tried in London — 
his inhuman execution, i. 230, 231, 234 
Waller, Sir William, attempts to storm Basing 
House, ii. 191 

Walpole, Sir, Robert— his ability— his corruption, 
ii. 282 ; carries the Dramatic Censor Act, ii. 302 
-■ — ■■■ -, Hoi ace— his it collections of George J. 
and his Court, ii. ?fi7 ; his description of Battle 
Abbey, i. 90 ; bis letter-writing excellence —his 
occupations — his judgment of contemporary 
authors, Ii. 848, his brutality to Chatterton, i. 
808 1 his account of Strawberry Hill, ii. 342 
Wawgham, cold-blooded croft of, ii. 61 

— — Priory — its history— its wealth — its 

ruins described— pilgrimages made to, i. 186 
Waltham Abbey, history of— its remains d&oribed, 
L 191 

Walton, laoak, the delightful angler— his cheerful 
wisdom— his fishing-house on the Dove, ii. 238, 239 
Winstead House, notice of, ii. 31 1 
Wantage, the birthplace of Alfred— account of the 
« White Horse "Tiear, i. 82 
Wantsum, the, divided Thanet from Kent, i. 30 ; 
the direct nu\te from Gaul to Loudon— navigated 

English alliance with 


by large vessels, i. 34 
Var with Russia, and 


Waiwie^aLMRiili^ detmtte* CrtaWtiPi appear- 

ashlngton. destruction of, and battle of New 
Orleans, iL 875 

Water-quintain, described by Stow, IL 127 
Water railed by a loaded lever. I. 75 
Watchmen of the olden time, aeseribed, It 123 

• t link-boys, shoe-cleaners of the 16th oen- 


War 

France, it 882 
War-cbanots of the Britons, 1 23 
Warbeoh, life of, it 3, 6, 7 
Waidone, William, Karl of, entertained by the Clu- 
njqcs in Burgundy — found Lewes Priory, i. 134 
Earl, defeats Baliol's army at Dunbar 
flq yflf , t 230 

Work Osstie, besieged by David, the Sootch king, 
1239 

Warkworth Castle— Its scenery and mins de<cribel 
— account of the 44 Hermit oft" 1 107, lio 
Warner, Sir Thomas, receives the Identical ring of 
Ernes from James I* II. 74 
Warwick Castle— legend about Guv— its preserva- 
tion, L 108 ; the great court oft described, L 881 

— , the sireat Earl of— hto character— his 

princely hospitality— ie attainted— foises on army 
Of 80^00 men— gains the first battle of St lbau's 
—la yietoHousat the battle ef Sorthaniptoo-de- 
- Anted aCtikeseocnd battWSt Alto^qumto 
with W^jchm Ji^iefoMe slain at 

_ . -- — . 8 m, v .^e — , .... * 


tury, iL 295 

“Wayland Smith," and the barrows near 
* boom, Berkshire, i 18 
Wayside chapels, account and uses of, L 874 
Wearmont and Yarrow, churches at, adorned with 
‘ntings in very early times— destroyed by the 
nes, i. 59 

Welbeck Park, ancient oaks in, 1. 1 19 
Wells, the See of, created in time of Edward the* 
Elder, i. 270 

Wells Cathedral, history and description of— its 
magnificent Lady Chapel, i. 270 
Weulock, Lord, sketch of the life of; i. 373 
Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, 44 would 
that Hampden wore well whipped," ii. 175 
Wesley, John— his college life, u. 287 ; his conver- 
sion — his labours, ii. 290 

West, Sir Benjamin— account of his early lifts — 
anecdote of his Death of Wolfe, ii. 338, 339 ; 
paints his Regulus for George* 111., ii. 338 
West Gate, Canterbury, description of, i. 381 
Westminster to London, the road from, in the 17th 
century, described, ii. 223 
Westminster Abbey, i. 282, 283, 286, 287, 290 

■ " - Bridge, the building of, ii. 314 

— - ■■ Hall, icbuilt by Richard II., i. 250 

Old Palace at, triangular arched door* 


way in— circular at died windows in, i. 63 

, the Sanctuary of, account of— -ie 

residence of Edward IV.'s Queen, i. 20G, 207 
Weston Church, near Strutford, notice of, i. 373 
Whig and Tory, origiu of these names, u. 267; 

play-goers a century ago, ii. 302 
White Conduit House, notice of, it. 327 
“ White Ship," the, and its gallant Captain Fit*- 
Stephen, l. 211 

Wliitehull, the Banqueting ITonse, account of— 
Inigo Jones’s design for a palace at, in 167 
Whitelock receives the Great Seal of the Common- 
wealth, ii. 191 

Whitfield— Ins college life - joins the Methodists — 
his career — his eloquence, ii. 287—290 
Whitgift, Archbishop- his atrocious Inquisition 
against the Nonconformists, ii. 86 
Why ting, the last Abbot of Glastonbury, beheaded 
by llenry VIII., i. 134 

Wickliffe translates the Bible, i. 294 ; citation of— 
protected by John of Gaunt*- the Council of 
DelegatcR-c-its lame result— his death, i. 307 
Wife of Bath, the, descnbed from Chaucer, i. 327 
Wild beasts, great uumbois of, in Anglo-Saxon 
times, l. 71 

Wild, Jonathan, the “thief-taker" — his capture of 
the “Grinder” and others, related by himself — 
“blood-money," it. 331 ,* ins list of killed -is 
bunged, ii. 334 

Wilifnd, Bishop, teaches the people of Sussex to 
fish, i. 67 ; his chuiches at York, Ripon, and 
Hexham, i. 59, 186 

Will's Coffee-House, notice of, anecdotes of Dryden, 
ii. 343 

William the Baker, his piety, his murder, his 
canonization, his shnuc at Rochester, i. 170, 
171 

the Conqueror, character and policy of, 

i 87, 90 ; devastating approach of, to London — 
his path at Beikhanipstead— the oath broken — 
liis severity to the English clergy— his choice of 
able men, i. 195 

William tlie lied King, founds the castle, rebuilds 
the city, of Carlisle — settles a colony of Flemings 

* there, i. 99 ; anecdote of, i. 21 1 j meets his death 
in the New Forest, i. 94 ; the tomb of, violated 
by the Puritans, 1. 98 

— — — of Malmesbury, account of, i. 295, 298 

- — — of Sens, the architect of Lanfranc, notioe 
of, i. 214 

, Prince, the, drowning of, i. 211 

, Prince of Orange, character of— lands at 

Torbay, ii. 202 

- ■ ■ — — , III. reigns in conjunction with his wife, 
iL 265; takes the command in Ireland— the 
Battle of the Boy ne, i. 255, 268 ; his private life 
— improve? Woisey's Palace at Hampton, ii. 259 

William IV., death of, and accession of Quetiu 
Victoria, iL 379 

Williamson, John, the Quaker— hto address to West 
on the true use of Art, ii. 938 
Wiiloughby,Sir Hugh, seeks the North-qast Passage, 
wretched fete of the expedition under, ii. Ill 
Wiltshire, Sir John, enlarges Stone Church, i. 306 
Wilmot, Lord, eonducts^arles VI. from Bristol to 
Channouth— sagacity of the smith, ii. 235 
Wilson, the landscape punter, account oft— hto 
4 Niobe ’—his quarrel with Zoffany, U. 339 
Wilton House, account of— its sculpture, pointing* 
—memories of Massinger, Tonson, and Philip 
Sidney, IL 807 „ 

Winchelasa, one of the cinque porta, it* decline— 

* Strand-gate at, i. 851, 254 

Winchester, the Marquis o % hie brave defence of 
Basing House, IL 191 

■ Cathedral, history and description dU 
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chaplain to Edward II L, i. aw 
Windsor Castle— history and description of— St. 
George*! Hall— a atmte-prtoon ia llenry ZV/s 
time, i. 358, 869 
Winetanley build* the flrtt Eddyatone lighthouse— 
his sad fate, ii. 819 

Wintoun, the Earl of, escapes from the Tower, Ii. 271 
44 Witch of Eye/* the, burped in Smithfleld, ii. 1U6 
Witches in the seventeenth cental y, ii. 254 
Witenogomote, the, account of— great dignity of 
some of its members, I. 182 
Withred ejects the canons from the church in 
Dover Cattle, L 80 

Wolcot, Dr. John, alias Peter Pindar, U. 383 
Wolfe fells at Quebec, and winrGanada, ii. 282 
Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, account o£ it. 1 10 
Wolsey, Cardinal — his early life — his rapid rue 
under Henry Vlll.— hto power, wealth, and mag- 
nificence, ii. 14; is visited by the Emperor Chorlea 
* —the Field of the Cloth of Gold, a proof of hto 
artistic skill, k. 15; founds Christ Church College, 
Oxford, i. 175; sees symptoms of hto fall, ti. 19 s 
made to give up York Place, and the Great Seal 
—arrested for treason— dies at Leicester Abbey, 
ii. 22 and L 295 

Wood, William, gets a patent to coin Irish half- 
pence, ii. 350 

Woodchester, Gloucestershire, Roman villa at, de- 
scribed, L 54 
Wood engraving, ii. 366 

Wood vi lie, Elizabeth— her vicissitudes — shut up in 
Bermondsey Abbey by Henry VII. — her death — 
her will, i. 182 

•Woollen manufacture, account of the, i. 215 
Wooler, Northumberland, castellated hill near, i. 23 
Woolsthorpe, Newton's house at — hto apple-tree at 
—the room in which he was bom at, account of, 
ii. 334 

Worcester, Sco of, founded by Ethelred of Mercia, 

i. 166 

— - — , battle of— Cromwell defeats Charles II. 
at, ii. 194 

Cathcdrul — history and description of— 

tombs of Prince Arthur ana King John in— open- 
ing of the latter — its sculpture — its bells, i. 166,167 « 

College, Oxford, foundation of, ii. 283 

Wordsworth, William, ii. 386 
Worsted end silk stockings first made in England ( 
in the reign of Elizabeth, ii. 95 
Wotton, Sir Henry, letter of, describing the burning 
of the Globe Theatre, ii. 134 % 

Wren, Sir Christopher, superintends the rebuilding 
of the City after the great anecdote of the 
commencement of St. Paul's— mis many churches, 

ii. 206 ; receives lessons in architecture from 
William III., ii. 259 ; buried in St. Paul's — in- 
scription over, ii. 207 

Wright, Alderman, notice of, ii. 339 
Wnothesley, Chancellor, to received by Henry Vin. 

with the choicest flowers of hto vocabulary, ii. 78 
Wulfhere, King of Mercia, conversion of, i. 266; 
completes and endows the abbey of Medesham- 
stead, i. 270, 271 ; founds the cathedr: 1 or minster 
of Gloucester i. 271 ; remains of the daughter of, 
removed to Chester, i. 278 
Wutoine, the monk of Westminster, has a vision of 
bt. Peter, i. 283 

Wutotan, Bishop of Worcester (the lost Saxon i 
ecclesiastic) anecdote of, 1. 166 ; death of, I. 274 

— , Bishop of Winchester, hto spirited addrem 

on being called on to resign his crosier to the 
nominee of the Conqueror, i. 174, 176 
Wyatt's insurrection breaks out, and is crushed, tt.81 
Wyatt, Mr., Hereford Cathedral restored by, L 274 
Wyeh, Lady, and her ferdingole, anecdote of; iL 210 
Wykeham, William of — sketoh of hto Ufe — builds 
the west front of Winchester Cathedral— fbunds 
New College, Oxford, and Winchester School, 
i. 175, 294 ; the architect of Windsat and Queen- 
borough castles, L 858 ; IL 231 
Wynkyn de Woude, the aueeeoKHr of Canton, iL 136 


Tardier Oak, the— line* from Cowper on, 1. 112 
York, the Roman Eboracnm, described— the mat of 
the Emperors Severn* and Constantins Chloral, 
the birthplace of Constantine, 1. 46, 47 ; remains, 
coins, fee., found at, L 47 ; remains of Edwin's 
Church at, described, L 89; the first btad-quartei* 
of Charles L, ii. 178; surrender oft ta the Parlia- 
ment, ii. 182; its splendid assemMy-room, iL 322 

Cathedral— htotozy and dseciiption of—ite 

monnmen t* — Sa x on Coronados Chhir i n- o ne toat 
horn in— its rel ics — b a r barism of flniKVtVSi 
soldiers— its firm, L 283, 202, 263; tie Chapter 
House, described, L 382 4 


— , Hibbard Pia&tmMMt, Duke ofr-qaarfetowUh 
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